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1. THE NEW GEAMMAE SCHOOL TEST-BOOKS. 

After some un&roidable delay the CouDcil of Public !□- 
structioD for Ontario was laat montli enabled to issue a 
««i«faU; razeed list of Text^Booke for use in our Grammar 
Scfaools. Tbis liot was published in tbe Jownal for Decem- 
ber.and we repeat it again in this number, as approved (ao 
far as concerna the fruerihed books) by His Eicellency tbe 
Lieutenaot-GoTemor in Couneil, for tbe information of tbe 
Grammar School Truateea and Head Masters oonceraed. 

It vill be seen that tbe general principle upon which these 
Text-Books have been selected throughout, is the excellent 
Mtd only practicable one of leaving no option to tbe Trustees 
or Masters in tbe choice of Test-Books on particular subjecta. 
Many of the masters have themaelves expressed the wish that 
this should be done, for their own protection against the im- 
portanities of parents and others. The only single departure 
from tbis principle in the books prescribed is in the case of 
Latin Grammars. Preference has been justly given by tbe 
Coancil to tbe admirable aeries of Latin Books prepared by 
Pr. Harknesa ; but the reputation of T. Kerchever Arnold's 
I.atin books was ao well established, and tbe books them- 
aelves were so generally used in our Grammar Schools, 
that the Council reluctantly consented to depart in tbis single 
iaatance from the salutary rule which they had laid down on 
the subject, and to permit Arnold's books (Spencer's Edition) 
to (Mmtinue to be used, at least for tbe present, in our Gram- 
isar Schools. To prevent mistake, it may be well to intimate 
to mastera of achoota, that the only choice authorised by tbe 
Council lies between the use of Harkness's books alone, or 
Arnold's books in connection with Smith's Grammar. Hark- 
neas's and Arnold's with Smith's books cinoot be used in the 
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same school, but Harkness' alone, or Arnold's 
nection with Smith's Grammar may be used. 

Aa intimated in the published list, the booha 
may be used or not, at the diacretion of tbe Boards of Truetees 
and Head Masters. Those named as recommended, are se- 
lected as being, in tbe opinion of tbe Council, the best books 
at present available on the subjects apecified. 

It will be understood, in regard to the^irMcni^i^ Text- Books, 
that their use in tbe schools is imperative on the part of Trus- 
tees and masters. 

In regard to the books mentioned under tbe beads IV, V, 
VI, and VII {French, English, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Modern Geography and History) tbe use of these books, of 
which some are now undergoing revision, is optional during 
the current year, but the obaervance of the list will be strictly 
enforced after next December. 

We hope soon to publish a list of Text-Books authoriied 
for uae in tlie Common Schools ; but in the mean time 
tbe books enumerated under the beads V, VI, VII, and 
IX, may be used. 

Tbe introduction of tbe new series of reading books into the 
Grammar and Common Schools may, at the option of Trustees 
of schools, be deferred until January, 18G9, although it la pre- 
sumed that tbe school authorities will bring them into uso as 
soon as circumatances permit. Trustees will be particular to 
note that no new Eeadere can be lawfully used in either Gram- 
mar or Common Schools, unless they have printed on the title 
pages, and on tbe covers of tbe books tbe worda, " Authorised 
6y the Couneil of Fublic Imtmcfion for Ontario." Tbis inti- 
mation is necessary in consequence of the existence of some 
readers not so sanctioned, and the numiroaa inquiriea on the 
subject which have been addreaaed to the Educational depart- 
ment. 



2. ATJTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS FOB GRAMMAE 
SCHOOLS. 

The following is a Revised List of Text Books sanctioned by 
the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario. Those of them 
which are prescribed for uae in tbe Grammar Scboola, by the 
Council, were approved by His Excellency, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on the 22nd of January, as provided by 
law. Aa to the time when the Reading Books in the English 
branohes shall come into use, ace paragraph four. 
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2. In this list some books are prescribed under the authority 
of the fifteenth section of the Consolidated Grammar School 
Act, and others are recommended. The use of the books recom- 
mended is discretionary with the respective Boards of Tnistees ; 
those prescribed are imperative. 

3. The list given below of books under the heads I, II, III, viz : 
Latin, GFeek, Ancient History, Classical Geography, and Anti- 
quities, will, from the present date, be enforced, in accordance 
with the notice to that effect published in the Journal oj 
Education for December, 1866. 

4. With respect to the books under the heads IV, V, VI, and 
VII, a similar notice is now given, which will be strictly observed, 
viz. : that during the year 1868, the books already sanctioned 
by the Council may continue in use, as circumstances require, 
but on and after January 7th, 1869, the new litit will be enforced. 

Text Books prescribed : 

Harkness's New Series, viz. : 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harkness, 
Ph. D. 

2. A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author's 
Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert 
Harkuess, Ph.D. 

If preferted, the following may be used in any School 
instead of the above series, but not in the same school with 
Harkness : 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 
mar, revised and corrected. By J. A. Spencer, D.D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Languafire. By William 
Smith, LL.D. 

Latin Dictionary Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 

or 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. By Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A. 

II. GREEK. 
Text Books prescribed : 

A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammar 
and an Introductory Reader. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from 
the larger Grammar of Dr. George Curtius. 

Greek Lexicon Recommended j (See note two above.) 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-Eoglish Lexicon. 

III. ANCIENT HISTORY, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Text Books prescribed : 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 
First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof. James Pillans. 

Classical Dictionaries. &c., Recommended: (See note 
two above.) 

A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and Geo- 
graphy. By William Smith, LL.D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By William 
Smith, LL.D. 

or 
A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL D 
A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthoii, LL.D. 
A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

IV. FRENCH. • 
Text Books prescribed : 

The Grammar of French Grammars. By Dr. V. De Fivas 
M.A. * 

An Introduction to the French Language. • By De Fivas 



History of Charles XII. of f^x-eden. By Voltaire. 
Horace : A Tragedy. By Corneille. 

A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By Gabriel Surenne. Spiers' New Abridged Edition. 

V. ENGLISH. 
Text Books prescribed: 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized 
edition.) 

Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

An Introductory English Gramn\ar will be prepared. 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By Wm. Francis Collier, LL.D. 

VI. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books prescribed : 

National Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. H. 
Sangster, M.A., M.D. (Authorized edition.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic will be prepared. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Potts* or Todhunter's. 

VII. MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books prescribed : 

LovelPs General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Autho- 
rized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By Wm. Francis 
Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of 
North America. By J. George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

VIII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Text Books Recommended : (See note two above.) 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from 
Ganot's Popular Physics, by W. G. Peck, M.A'. 

How Plants Grow ; a Simple Introduction to Botany^ with 
Popular Flora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

Hooker's Smaller Treatise on Physiology. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text Books recommended : (Se« note two above.) 

A Comprehensive system of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. By Thomas R. Johnson. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 
Authority. Pocket Edition (for Squad and Company Drill). 

The Modem Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 

Additions to the revised list will appear as soon as approved. 



1. SCHOOL SECTION SAVINGS BANKS. 

The following paper on a subject of much importance has been 
sent to us for insertion in the Journal of Education, by Lawrence 
Hil]^ Esq., LL.D., President of * the Towni^p of Yaughan Cent 
Savings Bank, This gentieman has taken active interest in the 
establishment of these valuable institutions in his native country 
(Scotland) and latterly in this province. Dr. Hill has kindly ex- 
plained to us the system which has been adopted with so much 
success in the management of the Yaughan Savings Bank. It 
seems quite simple and practical ; but it will be better understood 
by our readers on the perusal of the following paper on the subject 
prepared by Mr. N. 0. Wallace, and approved by Dr. HilL 

The principle of Savings Banks is one which commends itself to 
every thrifty person. The only debatable point is the best mode of 
managing such institutions, especially in the rural parts of the pro- 
vince. Dr. Hill's scheme appears to us to solve this difficulty in a 
very practical manner. He proposes to avail himself of the existence 
of the schools everywhere in the country, with a view to extend the 
advantages of the Savings Bank to every part of a township or 
county. This can be done by the ooH>peration of the Teacliers and 
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Trustees, as is doiio ia Vanghan, in the manner suggested in the fol- 
lowing paper. Wo cordially recommend the subject to the attention 
of all parties concerucd. — [Ed. J, of B,] 

To the Editor of the Journal of EduatHon, 

Sir, — Knowing the deep interest you have always taken in the 
material interests of this countiy as well as in its educational pro- 
gress, I take tho liberty of addressing you on a subject, which 
appears well adapted to exert an important and beneficial influence 
on our Dominion both socially and educationally — I refer to the 
Savings' Banks. 

The time is gone by when it is necessary to argue in favour of the 
usefulness of such institutions. The logic of experience and of 
facts has dispelled the objections which were, at firat, made against 
them. They Lave had a fair trial in other countries and have 
achieved a success which could scarcely be expected by their most 
sanguine promoters. Our own Parliament hais brought the subject 
prominently forward in the post office bill, and it hiui received con- 
siderable attention in the public press. 

The bill introduced by Government makes postmasters only 
throughout the Dominion the receivers of deposits and in sums of 
not less than one dollar, and to accumulate mterest yearly at five 
per cent. 

Now, though some of the provisions of this bill are very good, 
yet it is unfortunately defective in some important respects, and 
in others objectionable In towns, where pK)8tma8terB are solely 
occupied with post office duties, they will be proper agents for 
receiving deposits ; but the case is materially altered in the country 
— ^there the postmasters are retailers of merchandise, and will not 
greatly care to undertake all tho necessary trouble for the small 
percentage, that may be allowed to them ; and, besides, they would 
more naturally desire to have the money spent in their stores, or 
put to the credit of accounts there, and are little likely to encourage 
small investments in the public funds. And in the limitation of the 
minimum deposits, it is (and I shall afterwards shew unnecessarily,) 
the convenience of the proposed receivers and not of the bulk of 
the people, or most aesirable depositors that is consulted. It is 
unnecessary to enter on the particular objects and facilities, which 
caused the establishment and success of the British Post Office 
Banks, while such immense sums were accumulated and are still 
being collected and accumulated there as well as in the other or 
original Savings' Banks ; but it should always be remembered, that 
the original and best principles of Savings' Banks are of a benevo- 
lent nature, and for ''gathering up the fragments that nothing 
may be lost " for the aid of those who have neither any " round 
sums " at their command, nor the power of keepins, nor the know- 
ledge of the benefit of keeping, nor of the j>roperTy using, smaller 
ones, the aggregate of which now forms so large an item of the < 
public debt in Britain. And in the next place, we seem justified in 
claiming for rural or small Savings' Banks, in the extensive agricul- 
tural districte of Canada, the character in. a material degree of 
educational establishments ; they are certainly well calculated, if 
properly conducted, to afford much useful instruction. This is 
shown by a statement read to tho last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation and well known to gentlemen acquainted with Glasgow, that 
in the immediate neighborhood of that city, upwards of eighty 
"Penny Banks" have grown up with great success under the 
auspices of the original Savings' Bank Association, the receipts of 
which, in the year 1866, were about $67,000, cliiefly from the 
young, who are reported as the most regular weekly attendants and 
observers of systematic order ; the small pecuniary transactions of 
that year numbering 330,000. To say nothing too, of the favour 
with which kindred institutions in many of Her Majesty's regiments, 
their educational advantage is very expressly pointed to in the 
establishment by the Government of Belgium, in November, 1866, 
of School Banks under the charge of their regular school teachers, 
who ''receive the centimes of the scholars and as soon as these 
amount to one franc it is invested in the Savings' Bank of the state ; 
the teacher, at the same time, informing the pupils what a Savings' 
Bank is, (its nature and proper objects,) and giving them easy sums 
on interest, capitalization, etc." And further, the fact speaks 
strongly to Canada that in the same month in which the Belgium 
Banks were established, a small Savings' Bank chiefly "for the 
benefit of the young " and tlie labouring classes was projected at 
Woodbridge, Vaughan ; and, though not yet under the sheltering 
protection of Government, has been for about twelve months in 
successful operation. In this Vaughan bank, the president, direc- 
tors, and office-bearers all agt gratuitously, having no interest even, 
in the selection of the chartered bank to which, it is the duty and 
object of the directors to see that the deposits are weekly transmit- 
ted. Voluntary contributions are also made by the directors and 
other friends for the contingent expenses, so that the depositors 
receive all the interest, which has been liberally increased to 5 per 
cant. ; their balance sheet or state of all their caalu from the com- 



mencement, (which is made up and posted regularly every week, at 
some public place,) exhibited on the 11th December current, a sum 
of $1370,61 m all, received by 3147 transactions from 372 depositors, 
of which $63,30 had been repaid or drawn out from the chartered 
bank by a few of them, on orders signed by the Board, leaving $1,- 
307,21 due to depositors, which with a small balance of $7,77 of 
the contributed or contingent funds was invested in, or covered by 
the balance of $1,283,74 due by the chartered bank, and $31,24 the 
balance in the Saving Bank's till or cashier's hands ; tliat balance 
includes and shews the cash received up to the latest weekly evening 
meeting, the transmission of which is the first action of the cash 
keeper in the next week. And the first duty of next weekly meet- 
ing, of directors present, is to see that the remittances to, and 
balances at the chartered bank are duly vouched by acknowledcre- 
ments from that establishment. None of the payments to the 
chartered bank, or drafts to depositors paid by them, are counted 
among the transactions, though the weekly statements of course 
show the payments to depositors drawn from the chartered bank, 
not by the cash keeper, but by a quorum of the directors and the 
accountant or clerk, on drafts in favor of the depositors alone. The 
institution is carried on under the direction or patronage of several 
gentlemen, desirous of the general prosperity of the district, of 
whom the president is a genneman who had considerable acquaint- 
ance with matters both of education and finance in the old country ; 
they have been aided by the neighbouring school trustees. 

It seems undeniable that the people of this country are rapidly 
acquiring expensive and costly habits, which it must bo the wish 
and duty of every one desiring either its material or moral progress 
to counteract. The rising generation, in particular, it is feared are 
in too many cases squandering the property which their parents 
have accumulated with much privation and toil. But were proper 
Savings^ Banks^ (not speculating banks, holding out exorbitant 
and often fallacious interest,) established and encouraged in every 
township with branches in every section, the desire for expensive 
luxuries might be kept within proper bounds — the spirit of reckless 
extravagance effectually repressed, and the young people would be, 
and should be made to know and understand the great social advan- 
tages, at once acting with reflex force upon their national and their 
personal interests. Vast sums would be raised annually for the use 
of the Government at reasonable rates of interest, instead of being 
borrowed, at ruinous rates, from other countries ; and the interest 
would also remain and be spent within the Dominion, adding to its 
wealth, and again providing, in its turn, for those improvements, 
which are so much needed in a new and rapidly growing country. 

Accordingly it has been continuously set forth by the A^aughan 
Institution, in idl their prints, from the first prospectus to the last 
edition of the Pass Books, that the training of the young is one of 
its prominent objects ; and that it has been readily so accepted, is 
shown by the great and rapidly increasing proportion of the youth- 
ful among all classes of depositors . * * To deposit the smallest sums " 
(said the circular or address calling the first meeting) *' that can be 
spared, which would otherwise be uselessly wasted, has been found 
in Scotland and other countries, not only to afford relief in seasons 
of distress, but also to confer on the youthful or working depositor 
a feeling of self-respect, a pledge for good conduct as a citizen, and 
the best proof of resolution to promote the welfare of himself and 
his family, by his own laudable exertions ; simultaneously elevating 
the character, and repressing any tendency to accumulate money in 
a selfish or sordid spirit, or too hastily acquiring it." And the first 
resolutions state that '* the encouragement and teaching of frugality 
and industry, with regularity in business, by receiving weekly, if 
possible, or otherwise, the smallest sums, and transmitting weekly 
the aggregate to a chartered bank, and apportioning and accumu- 
lating the interest yearly, would promotd, both among children and 
adults, habits of frugidity and self-denial." In the second report, 
much of the success of the institution is ascribed to ** its essentia 
and seemingly, in Oanada, somewhat original principles or objects ; 
the one is, that it is materially of an educational nature, for train- 
ing more especially the youth to habits of frugality and industry, 
and knowledge of the value and growth of small sums;" — **the 
other, the adoption of the practice of the earliest founders of sav- 
ings banks." In the third report of the proceedings at a general 
meeting, the educational objects of the institution, and the peculiar- 
ly ample and favourable materials for establishing throughout Can- 
ada such banks, through the instrumentaliiy of the school teachers, 
is prominently brought forward— more than one-half of the deposit 
accounts being then, and still, increasingly in the name of the 
yoimg. 

It is gratifying also to find, as stated in the newly published 
"year book" of Canada, from figures there given that it ii abund- 
antly proved, that wherever, as in New Brunswick, facilities for 
depositing small sums at interest, are brought before the people by 
Government, they are availed of,— that **the frugal among the 
working rltmts desire safety rather than a high rate of interest," in 
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that '^ the exten&ion of a Bystem of Savingf Banks would promote 
frugality, interest multitudes in the stabiUiy of our institutions, — 
and by creating a ' home owned debt,' would make the Goyemment 
more independent of foreign money markets." And then the ed- 
itor expresses a disbelief of the Post office being the best means of 
establi^ing a Sarings Bank system. 

Permit me further to observe that the mere fact of children keep- 
ing a book containing an account of their money transactions would 
be useful in acquainting them with the practical part of arithmetic, 
in adding up colmnns, calculating and <&viding the interest weekly, 
and arranging or checking the weekly balances of the Bank. And 
let us not omit to state that the numerous penny banks before 
alluded io, and the ordinary or other saving banks carried on in 
Scotland, under Gk>TemmeDt or Legislatiye direction and patronage, 
and that of dififerent intelligent and patriotic gentlemen, so far 
from conflicting in any degree with the Post Office Savings Banks, 
or the one being intended to supersede the other, they act in per- 
fect harmony and form in many respects a powerful adjunct and a 
material assistance to each other, and to the interests of Govern- 
ment. 

In these circumstances I submit that, besides Savings Banks at 
the Post Offices, Parliament should give the means of collecting the 
small sums by the Teachers, at every School Section, wherever a 
reasonable number of residents shall apply to be organized for that 
purpose, under suitable regulations, and state the School Section 
where they propose to collect. Government need not be troubled 
about secunty, as that should be given by the Teacher to the di- 
rectors ; nor by the alleged too frequent changes of situation by the 
Teachers, to wnom reasonable remuneration out of the surplus in- 
terest, might be some consideration ; for both Teachers and Direc- 
tors should be weekly, or at furthest every month, discharged by 
sending each preceding week's or month's collections, (with a 
duplicate of the account, if required) either directly to the Beceiver 
General or to any agreed on chartered Bank, which should remit all 
above a very few hundred dollars to the Receiver General. By fol- 
lowing tlus practice, so analogous to that of- the Yaughan Bank, 
the Receiver General would, as before stated, have no trouble with 
the names and small items paid by the different depositors, who, how- 
ever, should be paid as at Woodbridge, only by the Directors' drafts 
in their favour, on the Chartered Bank. 

Trusting that the importance of .this subject at the present time, 
wUl be a sufficient apology for the length of this letter, (which could 
not well be abbreviated,) 

I am. Yours truly, N. C. WALLACE. 
BuRWiCK, Jan. 1st., 1868. 
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III. Pi8t ot ^.icfvintm (ttttitiaUi. 

1. FULL LIST OF PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 

• 

With a view to afford iDformation, often asked for, we publish 
below a co|xiplete list of all the Normal School Certificates, now 
valid, which have been issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction for Ontario. 

The attention of Local Superintendents and School Trustees 
is directed to the fact, that it is a part of their official duty to 
see and examine the certificate of qualification possessed by each 
teacher under their direction. They are particularly requested 
to note the class and grade and time of issue of such certifi- 
cates. It is believed that, in many instances, persons are 
teaching without any legal qualification, or upon certificates of 
a lower grade and class, than reported to the Department. It 
may facilitate matters, to remind those interested of the follow- 
ing points, viz : 

I. All Grade C, Second Class Provincial Certificates, granted 
at the close of the nineteenth and subsequent sessions, and 
those of the same grade and class granted by m^y County 
Boards, are valid for only one pear from the time of issue. 

II. The Certificates granted by the Normal School, prior to 
June, 1853, do not constitute a legal qualification to teach. 

I II. Provincial Certificates are ranked in the following order 
— beginning with the highest : 

1st. Grade A, Class I. ; 2nd. Grade B, Class I. ; 3rd. Grade 
C, Class I. ; 4th. Grade A, Class II. ; 5th. Grade B, Class II. ; 
6th. Grade C, Class II. (of no force one year after time of 
issue.) 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the Masters of the Normal School, and under the ( 



authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Consoli- 
dated Common School Act, 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has granted 
to the undermentioned students of the Normal School, Provin- 
cial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in 
any part of this Province. 

"107. The Chief SaperiDtendeDt of EdaeatioD, on the recommendation 
of the Teaehers in the Normal Sohool, may give to any Teacher of Com- 
mon Schools a Certificate of QaalificatioD, which shaU be valid id any 
part of Upper Canada until revoked ; bat no such certificate shall be given 
to any person who has not been a stadent in the Normal School" 

The certificates are divided into Classes, in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teachers in this Pro- 
vince are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revbked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each ce'rlificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department in the following order : — 

(N.B. — In the following list all Certificiites which have 
expired, or been superseded, are omitted. The names of those 
who have died or removed are, however, retained, as the Depart- 
ment does not receive information on these points.) 

NINTH SESSION, 1862-58.--DATED 18th JUNE, 1863. 



FiasT Class. 
MaU». 

1 Archibald Macallum. 

2 John Herbert Sangster. 
S Samton Paul Robins. 

Femalet, 

4 Dorcas Clark. 

5 Catherine Johnson. 

6 Anna Mills Morriaon. 
1 Marie E. Toof. 

8 Holdah L. Whitcomb. 

Males, 

9 Alexander Martin. 

10 Warren liock. 

11 Benjamin Charlton. 

12 Samuel Rath well. 

14 William Warren TrulL 

15 Griffin Patrick Lanon. 

16 Patrick O'firiea. 

Sboond X^ss. 
Males. 

17 William Tajlor Boyd. 
19 John Simmons. 



Sfiooin) Class — {Continued.) 

20 William Tardon. 

21 Neil MeTaggart 
28 John Clarke. 

FemaleM, 

26 Anna Fleming. 

26 Elizabeth K. Robinson. 

27 Jennette Gray Foster. 

28 Jane Smith. 

29 Rose Saunders. 

80 Eliza Barber. 

81 Minnie Robertson. 

82 Anne Siggins. 
38 Emilj M. Clark. 
84 Lydia L. Hogar. 

36 Elisabeth Maria Magan. 

86 Amanda Walker. 

87 Eliza J. Farland. 

88 Azubah Hagar. 

89 Melissa Smith. 

40 PhoBbe Louisa Sharp. 

41 Christina Anne Hendry. 

42 Ellen Daniell. 
48 Elizabeth Bell 
44 Emilv Rice. 
46 Martha Hoig. 



TENTH SESSION, 1868.— DATED 18th OCTOBER, 1868. 
FiKST Class. 



Males. 

78 Michael Joseph Kelly. 
74 John Gilmore Malcolm. 
76 Lachlan Kennedy. 

76 Robert McGee. 

77 William Smith. 

78 George Murray. 

79 Abraham W. Jiawder. 

80 Samuel Robins. 

Femalss. 

81 Lydia Louisa Lyons. 

82 Mary MoCrakeo. 

88 Lydia Anne Appleton. 
84 Elizabeth Coote. 
86 Jane Foster. 

Skoond Class. 
Males. 

86 Thomas Newman. 

87 Dayid Misener. 

88 Robert Wilson. 

89 Dayid Ludgate Williams. 

90 Phineae Will. 

91 Asa Beyerly Danard. 

92 Robert GiblM. 
98 William Stewart. 
94 John Roberts. 

96 William Abererombie. 



Skgond Class— ( Continued. ) 

97 Augustine McDonell. 
99 William Henry Bly. 

101 James Draper. 

102 Martin Philips. 
108 Angus McDonald. 
104 James Moriarty. 

106 Ichabod S. Bowerman. 
106 Thomas M. Bowerman. 

108 Robert Hay. 

109 William McKay. 

110 Robert Hellyer. 

111 Robert Logan. 

112 Jacob Choate Magaire. 

118 Thomas Hume. 
114 Joseph Warren. 

116 William Montgomery. 

116 Charles Hankinson. 

117 James Eyans. 

119 Richard HiU. 
121 Thomas Connell. 

FtmaUs, 

126 Ellen Hoig. 

126 Caroline A. Masters. 

127 Delia Andrews Masters. 
129 Helen Campbell. 

180 Sophrona Andeyon Mills. 

181 Lydia Eleanor Howard. 

182 Fanny Higgins. 



T 
7 



FOR ONTARIO. 



H SESSION, 1S3S-B4.— DATED S[>ra APBII, IBEi. 



T Cum. 

151 Uarj Adama. 

Hi EmilT Howard Jcnning). 

1C3 Eliu'WilsoDKeddie. 

151 Juli.i Anne RobiDion. 

1S5 Jaa« Smitb. 

1B6 Mnr; StepbCDs. 

157 Jo'ephiac Storrie. 

159 Margaret Srreeaey. 



} Unvia Loui^i 



Williii 
Malt*. 



]«1 Cb.v!es Bannialer. 

163 FrnaoLs Wesley Bird. 
lEI Colfinan BrUtoL 

164 William Coulton. 

165 Daniel Chiaholm. 

]ta Alfred Ernest Eticyd. 

197 John EImd. 

168 James B. Oraf. 

1«8 Thomas FeT|;uaua McLean. 

no William Noden. 

SccaKD Cliss. 

m .Sanih Bdea. 

173 Hacriet Bowes. 

174 Sarah Bowei. 

175 Umrgoret Burgeaa. 
17e Margaret Buyers. 



m Sarah Carr. 
179 EsUier Ckcke. 
ISO Marj Coadf. 
1E3 Eate Hisgiaa. 

TWELFTH SESSION, 186*.— DATED I8tb OCTOBHR, 1854. 



SiooHD Olah — (<%«(inucd,) 

184 Anna Maria Holinea. 
1S3 Ann* Elii* Jaeksoo. 

187 Isabella Johaaon. 

188 OathariDe Junor. 

185 Barriet S^dja EMiiiedj. 
leo Margary Muter Kennedy. 
ISl Uetiaa MeOnKJr. 

192 Chriatj UaLemwD. 
IBS Marj Shearer. 
]9(l Uargwet Shrlglsy. 

197 LiBUDa S. Snyder. 

198 Elinbeth Steveoa. 

199 Adeline Stona. 

200 Eliaabeth Vao Erery. 

SOI Cecilia H. A. Walkipgahan 
SOS Uary Aime Wilson. 

ifala. 
308 Wilbur Fislc Adams. 
!04 Jtdia Ranaome Brovcr. 
SM John Coyne. 
t07 John lyETelrD. 
SOa Gilbert Qoldsmitb. 
S09 Silas Hollingihead. 
310 Edward Jamieson. 
Sl£ Jamca Uarttn. 
SIS John UeKangh ton. 
S14 Samuel Hegaw. 
Sia John S. Oliver. 

317 William Fimikett. 

318 Parmenioa Reynolds. 

319 Robert SomerTille. 
220 William SlevaDa. 
!31 JohoTarrilL 



FiKST Glus. 
Mala. 



1 Hashes. 
]aat4iaia H'gan. 
I McNagghl. 
rch Qainn. 
pies Robinsaa. 



ITaTti. 
Lbraham BntkUy. 
HTH SESSION, 1SS4-5. 
iiST Ctass. 
aialei. 



386 Absalom Dingmam. 

387 William Doaglaa. 
381) Amos Qould. 

341 Jobn Adama DnlbuFL 
243 Aleiaoder VeKnj. 
348 Davia UcEee. 
314 Alexander HoPbereoD. 
. S47 James Stepfaena. 

348 James D. Trooadale. 

349 William Weir. 



3S0 Jnae Andenon. 

301 Agnes Armstrong, 

358 Soaan Dorothy, 

Se4 Alice Fogpn. 

288 Hai^rat Teresa Mclldcrrj. 

SC7 Jane Mowst 

2CS Annta Preston. 

set Oarolioe Wilkinsoo. 



ingstone. 
d HoMurchy. 

1 Cattanach, 
izabelh Clark. 
le De Oow. 
DeCow. 

I Sheniok. 
:vo.iD Class. 

ellovB Adams. 

Peter Coaiello. 
Lee Forsyth. 
:r UcEeiizieL 



-DATED 18th APRIL, laEE. 
Sto«KD Cuat— (CmHrnini) 
289 John Horton WrighL 
Ftmaltt. 



388 Ifalildft BaokhoiHe. 
390 Uarj Fruees Brown. 
191 Elizabeth Campbell. 
898 Sarah Anne Filler. 
396 Ljdi* 80|^U4 Unnday. 
396 Juliaiut lljera. 
£97 Loniaa Porter. 



SOO Adelaide Rogera. 
301 Uary Sheppard. 
308 Mary Anne Bweeney. 
304 Adstiae Van HTary. 

■• e Van Btery. 



FOORTEESTH SES; 
FiBBT Class 
Mala. 
307 William Carlyle. 
808 DuTid Ormiaion. 

I John Harris Comfor 
BIO Jcihn Jeasup. 
311 William Hrnry Kin) 
S12 Bernard Esrr. 
318 D.ivid Blair. 
314 AlPinnder Lester. 
316 John Taylor. 

Femalf. 
SIB Josephine Witmore ' 
"17 Kate Ouan. 

18 Elizubeth Adaras. 

19 EmmeliueShadd. 
820 Mary BrowD. 

Seco.sd Clasi 

22 Jiiniea Bowerman. . 
FIFTEENTH SESSK 
FittST Clam. 
ifalti. 



FiasT Class, 



331 Alexnniter Blnek. 
368 Jumea Cutlyte. 
364 Darid PoLheringLam. 
*"■ John Huoler. 

Grade B. 
SGS Robert Altsander. 

Grade V. 
367 Slaphen Dadeon. 

868 Lewis Corvdon MiH>r( 
I AbraLom Prutt. 

Amo/ea. 

Orftde A. 
300 Unry Foeter. 
8B1 P.iiQy Qonloll. 
363 Margaret Irrine. 
303 Mary Lester. 

Grade D. 
3fll Charlotte Madeline C 
S6G Mary Turner Buig. 
386 Catberina Magan. 

367 Haucy Stricklsnd. 
Qroda 0. 

368 Jane Bettie. 

869 Mary Ann Qill. 

370 Mary Honldiw. 

371 Hfti7 Add KeEer^U 
373 Lnoioda Piper. 

874 Margaret Striokland. 
37s Catherine Walker. 
376 laalKlla Walker. 

SiCOND ClABK. 

MaUt. 

Grade A. 
S77 Juilin Badgeio. 

SIXTEBHTH SES 
FiUT Class. 
IfaUi. 



428 William Reader Bigg. 
427 Allan Ohisbolm. 
438 Jobn Ford. 
139 Henry Qiek. 
ISO Samson Roberts. 

Grade B. 
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First Class — (Continued 

446 Helen Miliken Clark. ' 

446 Jane MoLean. 

447 Margery Jarden Ramsny. 

Grade B. 

448 Elizabeth Hoff. 

44f Mary VanduBen Huff. 
450 Amy Caroline Jones. 

Grade 0. 

461 Anp;eliua Brown Ford. 

462 Catherine McNiece. 



SIXTEENTH SESSION— (<7an<mtierf.) 

) Skcx>nd OuoB-'OoHHnued. 



Second Class. 

MaUe, 

Grade A. 

458 Joseph Armstrong. 
466 James Bruce. 
456 George Fraser. 

459 George Richards. 

461 Andrew Weir. 

Grade B. 

462 Daniel DufF. 
468 William Edwin Gorsllne. 
464 James Harlow. 
466 John H. Hegler. 

466 John Jacques. 

467 John McOonnell. 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION. 

First Class. 

MaUi. 

Grade A. 

490 Brebner, John. 

500 Chesnati Thomas George. 

601 Kilpatrick, George. 

602 Macwilliam, William. 

608 Plunkctt, Thomas. 

604 Soott. Richard William. 

605 Soper, Jasper. 

606 Stracban, Alexander. 

Grade B. 

607 Bowles, Peter Langlois. 

609 HcKercher, Colin. 

610 Osborne, A. Campbell. 

611 Rodgers, Jdhn. 

612 Thomson, Hugh. 

Grade C. 

618 Harley, John. 
514 Johnston. H|]gh. 
615 Mishaw, Daniel. 

femalei. 

Grade A. 

617 Bell, Helea 

618 Bisbee, Gertrude M. 
519 Brown, Lillis. 

620 Robertson, Dorcas Damie. 

Grade B. 

621 Bell, Janet. 
522 Bucbannu, Elizabeth. 

Grade C. 

623 Churchill, Mfry Anne. 
6S4 Dadson, Mar^ Anoe. 
526 Fayette, Emilie Augusta. 

626 Kennedy, Catherine Ainelie. 

627 McDonald, Elizabeth. 

528 McNaughton, Margaret. 

Second Class. 

MaUt, 

Grade A. 

529 Calvert Joseph. 

530 Demill, Erviu. 

531 Dufi^ James. 
682 Fleming, James. 



468 Peter Musgrave. 
470 Samuel Vandewaters. 

Grade 0. 

472 Gilbert StcTenson Anstin. 

474 Thomas Boyd. 

475 Samuel Burden. 
47.7 James Little. 

478 George Misener. 

479 John Simpson Ross. 

480 Newton iiansome Stone. 

481 Thomas Walsh. 

482 Thomas Wilson. 

J^emahs. 
Grade B. 

487 Bertha JaoksoD. 

488 Jane McKay. 

489 Elizabeth Mary Rossell 

490 Helen Webster. 

Grade C. 

491 Eliza Agnew. 

496 Elizabeth Johnston. 

496 Jane Main. 

498 Elizabeth Thompson. 

—DATED 16th APRIL, 1867. 
SiooKD Class— (C7on/mt«€d:) 

688 Hamm, Thomas Edwin. 
684 Irving, George. 
687 O'Reilly, Robert. 
638 Shnrtleff, George. 
640 Tambull, John. 

Grade B. 

642 Clifton, Henry 8. 

648 Doan, Georgo Henry. 
644 Ha^artie, James. 
646 Knisely, Owen Fares. 
646 McCammon, James. 

649 Thompson, Geo. Washington. 

560 Yeomans, Silas Parker. 

Grade C 

561 Brookfield, Jacob. 
653 Jones, Jonas. 

664 Laugblin, William. 
666 Robertson, John. 
666 Shnrtleff, Robert Folton. 
668 Smith, Andrew. 

659 Waters, George. 

Femalu. 
Grade A. 

660 Dance, Anne. 

661 Jenner, Sarah Anne. 

668 McMurray, Elizabeth Jane. 

664 McNaughton, Janet. 

665 Milne, Elnora. 

666 Richards, Amanda. 

667 Smith, Margaret 

668 Wilkes, Margaret. 

Grade B. 

670 Gardiner, Jane. 
672 Robertsoui Martha. 

Grade 0. • 

674 Cull, Alice. 

575 DunD| Barbara Morrison. 

576 Elston, Faith. 

677 Fletcher, Charlotte. 

678 Gurd, Dorah. 

679 Hume, Mary Miller. 

580 McBride, Sarah. 

581 MoKeebnie, Mary Gray. 
682 Miller, Jennet. 

68i Veit, Anne. 



EIGHTEENTH SESSION,- 
FiBST Class. 
Mahi. 
Grade A. 

587 Clinton, John. 

688 McLellan, James Alexander. 

689 O'Conner, Thaddeus J. 

690 Pnrslow, Adam. 

691 Rae, Francis. 

692 Sinclair, Lanohlin. 

] 693 Steel, Thomas Orton. 
694 Tisdell, John Casaie. 

Grade B. 

696 Campbell, Robert. 
696 Dodds, William. 
597 Duff; Charles. 
698 Preston, James. 

599 Smith, John Darling. 

600 Sweet, Orison David. 

601 Zimmerman, Isaac 

Grade C. 

602 Clark, Asahel Bowes. 
608 Frisby, Edgar. 

FmaU$, 

Grade A. 

604 Sutherland, Anne. 

Grade B. 

606 Henderson, Jemima. 

606 Eeown, Adelaide. 

607 Robertson, Amelia. 

Grade C. 

r661] Carey, Eleanor Harriet 

608 Eaton, Elizabeth Cecilia. 

609 Gordon, Annie. 

610 Millard, Rosa Scott 

611 Shoff, Anne. 

Second Class. 
Grade A. 



618 Creroin, Daniel. 

614 Dougherty, Isaiah, 

615 Legerwood, DanieL 

616 McKenzie, John. 
618 McVean, John. 

NINETEENTH SES8I0N,- 

Jfa/et. 
First Class — Grade A. 

686 Anderson, William Walker. 

687 Baikie, John. 

688 Bond, William [a.] 

689 Cosby, Alfred Morgan [ 6. ] 

690 Kinney, Robert. 

691 Moore, Richard [5.] 

692 Nichol, William. 
698 Nichol, Peter. 
694 Thompson, James [5.] 
696 Currie, Peter [a,] [6.] 

696 McKay, John Wood. 

697 Morris, James [a.] [6.] 

698 Rathwell, Wilham. 

Grade 0. 

699 Boag, Joseph. 

700 Duncan, James. 

701 Mitehell, John. 

Second Class— Grade A. 

704 Frazer, William. 

705 Kean, John Russell, [a.] [6.] 

707 Patterson, James Centenary. 

708 Thompson, Alexander [6.] 

Grade B. 
710 McGee, Alexander. 



■DATED 15th OCTOBER, 1857. 
Second Class. — (CofUimied.) 

620 Stevenson, Samuel. 

621 Wellbanks, Hiram. 

622 Young, Thomas. 

Grade B. 

625 Brown, Isaac. 

626 Brown, James [Apn. 51.] 

627 Brown, William. 
680 McCalla, John. 

631 MeDougall, John. 

632 McLean, Peter. 

Grade C. 

688 Book, Eli. 

639 Brown, James (Apn. 96.] 

640 Bryant, John Henry, 

641 Lucas, Thomas Dennis. 

642 McDiarmid, Duncan. • 

644 McMaster, John. 

645 Noxon, Isaac James. 

646 Riddell, Andrew. 

647 Wolrerton, Samuel. 

Females. 

Grade A. 

668 Cummins, Margaret Jane. 
664 Dundas, Lydia. 
666 Lester, Margaret. 

658 Thompson, Rebecca. 

Grade B. 

659 Bisselt, Mary. 

661 McPherson, Catherine. 

662 Miller, Isabella Brown. 

668 Montgomery, Mary Jane. 

664 Robertson, Magdalene. 

665 Scott, Agnes. 

666 Stacey, Jane, 

667 Webster, Chailotte. 

Grade C. 

669 ArmstroDC, Jemima. 
67i Cooper, Elizabeth. 
676 Grant, Alice. 
676 Hood, Jane. 
678 Morton, Frances Sliza. 
680 Roche, Mary Elizabeth. 

682 Scott, Elizabeth. 

683 Tracy, Mary. 

684 Wilson, Anuio. 

•DATED 15Tn APRIL, 1868.* 

711 Maxwell, Henry William. 

712 Robinson, John. 

Females 
First Class— Grade A. 

727 Campbell, Sarah Anne. 

728 Clark, Annie Lydia [a.] 

729 Farrow, EUzalJeth. 

730 Hayes, AUnira. 

731 McElroy, Maria, [a 1 
782 Shenick, Adeline [a. J 
733 Sudborough, Esther [a.] 

• Grade B. 

784 Armstrong, ^Ihrtha. 

785 Brown, Maria. 
736 Cattanacb, Anna Jane, 

787 Carrie, Mary. 

788 Currie, 'Menzies[a.] 

Grade C. 

739 Adams, Lucinda Ruth. 

740 Bbickburn, Mary. 

741 Blain, Kate [6.] 

742 Dickinson, Eliza. 

743 Newman, Mary Hargrave. 

744 Robinson, Gliza. 



* The certificates of the Second Class, Grade G, grauted at the close of tho oinc- 
teenth and subsequent Sessions, were limited to one year from date. 
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NINETEENTH 
Stcom Cum — Orada A. 

745 AgJir, Ellen [b.] 

746 Blaelbnra, Jane [i,] 
Vn McCnllum, £]ii)ib«tb. 
748 UcKaj, Dorothy. 
740 Morgan, Eliza Sarah [b.] 

TffENTIF.rn SESSION,- 

Frwrr Class— Gmda A. 



774 Tje, Oeois« Areber [i.] 

GradaR 

775 Clsrfc, Charier. 

776 BlIJoLt, ThumM. [A] 

777 McCnig, Donild. 

778 McKay, John. 

'''1 McLean, Archibald. 



Grade C. 
i HankinsoD, Tbomaa. 
1 KeuKdy, Alexander. 

iJx[x»(i> CLiM— Grade A. 

b BaoDiwart, Oven. 

6 Itaird, Alexander EeniMdjr. 

7 Blaekvood, Robert 

8 Bruce, George. 

9 Fairbum. Robert. 

Fraeer, Mango [a] [£.] 
3 Irwin, Jamea. 
t NevmoD, John B^ron. 
S Patterson, Jamea. 
Ralls. AUred [&.] 

Grade a 



SESSION— (Q>ii««wil) 

7G1 Steveiuon, Uary Blia. [i.] 

Grade B. 
763 Belts, Eliia Aon. 
^6^ Good, Rosa. 

m Liddell. Chrii. Blnir [a] [».] 
ISO Uorgan, Eliza [a.] 
■DATED 16th OCTOBER. IS.tS. 
Ftmale; 
Timn Clam — Grade A. 
UU WilkM, Harx^lla lb.] 

Grade a 
826 HnttoD, Mary Viclorla [*.] 
821 Magoire. A. Margaret [a] [6.] 
628 Niclial. Margaret Elliot. 
8129 Rose. Oatberinu [a] [6.] 
SSO Walker. Mary. 

Grade 0. 
831 Blsbee, Julia EliiabeUi. 
332 Oilliei, Mary. 
888 RobiowiT). Uar;. 
834 Slocomhe, Uary Aon. 
870 I^mb. Martha. 

SKCO^D Class— Grade A. 
8Se Allan, HaTy ITennady. 
8SS Bethel, Sarah [b.J 
818 Henderson, Robioa Iiabella. 
840 Kenned;. Susie. 



TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, 

Male: 
Fiaer Clab*— Qradu A. 



-DATED !2«D DECEMBER. 186a. 
BBS Howell, Lewis. 
9 as KenncdT, John, 



1 Foster, Richard. 

3 Hevaon, Edmund Thon 

4 Jeukius. John Fletcher. 

5 LntoD, Leonard. 
« LuttHi. Jamea Lyman. 
g McBachem, Do«uUd. 

Scolee, John, 

1 Peten, Henry Sanders. 

TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 

Malt. 
FiBfT Clash — Grade A. 

8 Blaieber, Ppter Campbell. 

9 Campbell, Alexander. 

EdmiKo, Alei. Blekerton. 

1 SdIUtwi, Dion Oomaliua. 

Grade B. 
12 Buchaaao, John Oalder. 

14 Matthew*. Wm. Loader. 

15 Uickleborough, John. 
Ifl Preston, David Hiram. 
17 Sarris, George ChoWBiL 
IS Sauuders, James, 
to Topping, Williuu. 

Grade C. 
II Fmod, Tboma*. 
IS Oallawtiy, William. 

Sicoan Class— Grade A 
)S HcClnre. Robert 
iP8 Sfaiireff, Benjamin. 
Grade R 
H Annitage, John lUbinson. 
)S Beekstedl, Joaeph M . 
7 Bnebsnao, Robert 
S Hcxigins, Thomaa. 
9 Johnttoa, Robert 



843 McDarld. Mary. 

844 Morgan, Augusta Anna. 
846 Morton, Mary. 

841 Tidey. Martha Viet [6.] 

Grade R 
648 Allen, Maria Jo.] 
819 DaTis, Jane Eliza. 
860 Foretet, Marj Racbel. 
Ses Hayne, Caroline [ft.] 
8G3 Jotuutrai Martha Jane [b.] 
864 Ke«ack, Lydia Jane. 
8Se MeBean, JaneL 
856 McLoagblia, Mary Aun. 
657 Magan, Mary Joseptiiue [ii,] 
868 Murdie, Mary Jane lb.] 
859 Murray, Elizabeth. 
8«0 ffLeary, Hary. 
Sei Pratt Coruelia Adgustn. 
eS8 Bamsey, Cynthia. 
363 Stewart, Margaret Elizabelb. 
—DATED 22I.D JUNE, 1869. 
Saooiin Cj.ua— {OmlmuKl} 

912 Leiteh, Alexsnder. 

913 LiTinnton, Lewis. 
B14 MeLelUn, Archibald. 

916 Hoore, Jamea SamueL 
91S NeeUmda. Joseph. 

917 Boberlaoo John Fiisbman. 

918 Smith, Franaia. 

919 Willion, Benjamia Franklin. 
Ftmala, 



FiRst Class— Grade R 
921 Banan, Ellen OliTta. 

«SB Kenowly, Jenie Aliaon. . 
30 RolHnt<«, Uary Ann. 

Grade 0. 
931 Hay, Eliza Augnata. 
981 Hagee. Phehe Sumner. 
933 Smith, Hary Catherine. 

Skoond Class — Grade A. 
937 Hamilton, Slue. 
939 Lloyd. Charlotte. 
941 PorUr, Agnes. 
948 Roaa, Uary Jane. 
944 WinUw Isabella. 

Grade B. 
948 HcCartby, Mary Ann. 



Grade It. 
967 Frood, 'ITioiiiis. 

969 O'Brien, ralriek. 

970 Sbaw, Aleinnder. 

971 Smith, William WakefieU. 
P72 White, William Heniy. 

Grade C. 
97S lloje^. Jamea Slaphtii. 
914 Cann. Samuel Bradiuloii. 
975 Dona.ld, Jackson. 
970 Leduc, Thomne. 
917 MoArthur, John. 
973 McDonnld. Alei:iiider. 

979 McKellar, John Arcbiliald. 

980 Miller, Arooldue. 

981 Uiub, ^uiiuvl Lemmy. 

SicoJin CiABs— Grade A. 
._3 Campbell, Si'il. 
S8S Collina. Jwepb JonalhaD. 
986 Craiifleld, Richard Ebentr.ci 
983 f'leming. Robert UcUillun. 
989 Kilcbru. Edward 
99U Maeoan, JiAn. 

>IUI b, Juhll DUDD- 

Grnile It. 

(lowu. William. 

097 GreenlecB, Andrew. 

rWEKTY-THIKD SESSION, 
KiKsT Class— {trailu A. 



Fli 



Fma!ei. 
I Class— Grade A. 



1020 Adani9, Miriha. 

1021 Cown, Sarah. 

1022 Helmre, Emma Kliiabvlli. 
IQ'23 Wright. Fanny Marv. 

1024 Wright, F,liia Jnne. 

Grade It. 

1025 Carooch an, Janet. 

1026 McCor kin dale. Mur);arpl. 
IOl'T Oiitlirii.', Margaret, 



9 Batriek, Eli Jam.-f, 

Hay, Auyu* Cameron, 

1 Knight. James Henry. 

2 Plnlt, John Milton, 

3 Ridgway, Rubetl. 



.— , BlaiAboard Drawing. 
I'a SjitoD at Voeal Hudc 



3 Armstrong. John. 
9 Chaiagrean, Charlea. 

Healy, Michael. 

1 Eeffer, Thomas Dixon, 

Seoond Class — Grade A. 

4 Fotberingham, &. TbomioD. 
ScooMn Class— Grade D. 

1082 Brierly, Charles. 
10S3 Buoklaad, Henry. 
lOel Cannon, George. 
loss Ohisholm, WillJaoL 
1088 Craig, Georsje. 

1088 Hill, Alfred. 

1089 Hippie, Jacob. 
1092 MeKarmid, Peter. 

1094 MeOregor, Robert OimpbaU. 
1099 Thompson, Alexander. 

TWENTT-FOUBTH SESSION,. 
JTatt*. 
FiBST Class— Grade A. 
IIGB Farewell, George MoQilL 
liee Hooking, William Frmnda. 

1167 McKay, Hugh Munro. 

1168 McKee, Thomas. 
Itfi9 Moore, Charles Boyd. 
II BO Price, Robert 



lUliB Charlluu, Mary Elkn, 

1029 Cowati, Eizabelb. 

1030 Gord'tn, Eliza. 

1031 McKay, Elizaliclli. 

SSCOSD Class — Ortdi; A, 
IUS2 Duncan, Alioe. 
1033 Fraaer, Mary Ann. 
1084 Garden, Uary Louli, 
10^6 Shai'p, Snrab Ann, 

Grade B. 

lu:n Armstrong. Hcl,..n. 
lOSO Hnrria, Fauuy Jane, 
1040 Hendereon. Elizabi til. 
1044 Sparrow, Curoiinu. 

DATED 15TU JUNE, 1860, 
t^EuoND Olasb— Grade B, (ConlmtMi) 
1101 Wil»on, Goorge 

n02 Wriglit. Meade Sisbett 



IT Class— Grade B. 



Grade C. 

1113 Asball, Eh'za. 

1 114 Carroll, Charlotte Jans. 
1116 Hamilton, Sarah Maria. 

1116 Kelloch, Agnes. 

1117 Mnllin, Sarah. 
Ills Hobimon, Grace. 

Seookd Class — Grade A. 
1120 Bourke, Barbsra Ann. 
1124 Russell, Mary Jane. 
1126 Shepherd, Ann ElizsL 



1121 Bedell, Sarah Melantba. 
1128 Coulter, MaisarcL 

1180 FarquharMn, Georgians. 
118! Goodfellow, Elizabeth. 

1 183 Qowanloek. Janet Eldd. 

1184 Hall, Agnes. 

1187 MoMiltan, Soian Mana. 
1136 Bandera, Harriet Louisa. 
11S9 Scarlett Catherine. 
1140 Shepherd, Mary Elizabeth. 

-DATED 22KD DECEMBER, I860. 

Grade E 
1182 Doan, Robert Wilson. 

1181 Lnsk, Charles Horace. 
1164 McOuUey. Alfted. 

1166 Sinclair, John. 
1186 Sing, Samuel. 

1167 Stewart Thomas. 
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TWENTY. FOURTH SESSION— (Con/inwJ. ) 
Grade G. FtmaUt, 



1170 Margacb, John Lewis. 

1171 Pyaher, David. 

SccoND Glass — Grade A. 

1172 AnderBon, William. 
1178 Clemeote, William. 
1 1 74 Duncan, Alexander. 

1178 McFatlaDe. Laugblin. 

1179 Magratb, Patrick. 



1181 
1182 
1183 
1184 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1169 
1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 



Orade B. 

Beattie, Jeremiah. 
Blanchard, Samuel Gray. 
Bolton, Jesso Nunn. 
Gode, John Richard. 
Fleming, William. 
Gorrie, Jamos. 
Graham, Charles. 
Graham, John. 
Hammond, William. 
Keddy, John. 

Kei mott, Charles Holland. 
Kiernan, William Malcolm. 
Morrison, Adam. 
Mulloy, Nelson. 
Richardson, James. 
Switzer» Parmenio Alvan. 



First Glass — Grade B. 

1206 Grece, Martha Zenobia. 
1206 Homell, Mary Johnston. 

1208 Umney, Lilly. 

1209 Yeates, Elizabeth. 

Grade G. 

1210 Childs, Sarah Elizabeth. 

1212 Fraser, Charlotte. 

1213 Hendershot, Melissa F. 
1216 MoAlUn, Annie. 

1216 McCulley, Esther. 

1217 Kattray, tfessie Sophia. 

Seoond Class — Grade A. 

1218 Armstrong, Annie Linda. 

1220 Cummins, Margaret Eliza. 

1221 Gunn, Jane. 

1222 Millard, Alice Gay. 

Grade B. 

1224 Coaily, Hariiet Esther. 

1226 McCarthy, Catherine. 

1227 Reed, Georgiana. 

1228 Smith, Jenny. 
1230 Wood, Mercy. 



TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION— DATED 16th JUNE, 1861. 



Malta. 

FiasT Glass. — Grade B. 

1246 Kidd, William. 
1246 Mutton, Ebenezer. 

Grade 0. 

1250 McDiarmid, Donald. 

1251 McShea, Royal. 
1262 Rowland, Fleming. 
1253 YouDg, Egertou Ryerson. 

Second Class. — Grade A. 

1256 Dunseith, David. 

1259 McCally, Robert. 

1260 McMillen, Malcolm 0/ 

1261 Meredith, William. 

1268 Woodward, George W. 

Grade B. 

1264 Cliioholin, Jamet*. 
1266 Eiistim, Robert. 
J 267 G«.tt, Benjnmin. 

1269 Harper, William. 

1270 Henderson, DiiTid. 

1271 Hyde. Levi Thaddeus. 

1272 Johnson, Artbar. 
1278 Lloyd. David. 

1275 McLellan, Andrew. 

1276 Murdoch, Andrew. 

1277 Neilson, William. 

1278 Owen, John. 

1279 Owen, William Jerrold. 

1280 Perry, Robert Selby. 

1281 Rjiney, William. 

1282 Suddaby, Jeremiah. 



TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION- 

Malea, 

First Class. — Grade A. 

1884 Bell, Robert. 

1336 Brown, Alick Howard. 
1886 Dewar, Archibald. 

1337 Ede, Joseph. 

1388 Mallocb, Donald McGregor. 

1840 Smith, Joseph Henry. 

1 841 Tasker, James. 

Grade B. 

1342 Beer, William. 

1848 MoColl, Hugh. 

1844 McPhenon, Crawford. 



Sbcomd Class. — Grade B. {CoiCd.) 

1288 Yardon, Anthony Dimoc. 
1284 Winans, William Henry C. 

Femalet. , 

First Glass. — Grade A. 

1298 Kerr, Marion. 

1294 St Remy, Harriet Anne A. 

Le Li^vre de. 

Grade B. 

1295 Smith, Rachel Add. 

Grade C. 

1296 Bishop, Maria Agnes. 

1297 Ford, Julia Gadman. 

Seoond Class. — Grade A. 

1801 Bethel], Derinda. 
1802^ Hanlon, Ellen Victoria. 
1808 Laird, Jane. 
1804 Turner, Elizabeth Ann. 
1305 Wickson, Etumn. 

Grade B. 

1806 Christie, Augusta. 
1307 Christoe, Caroline. 
1808 Gumming, Margaret. 

1310 Graham, Adelaide. 

1311 Grainger, Mary Jane. 
1318 Hills, Isabel. 

1816 Marshall, Agnes. 

1817 Muir, Agnes Elizn. 

1818 Muir, Orpha. 

•DATED 22KD DECEMBER, 1861. 

1846 Pearce, Thomas. 

1846 Sinclair, James. 

Grade C. 

1847 Bartlett, William Edward. 

1848 Brace, William Fraser. 

1849 Cherry, William. 
1461 Foster, Ralph. 
1352 Grant, Robert 
135^ Henderson, Gregg. 
1864 MeGregor, Norman R. 
1S66 Murray, David Lovel. 

Seoond Glass.— Grade A. 
1867 Bull, Corey. 



TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION— (Con/mt4€ J.) 
Seoond Glass. — Grade A. (Oon*d.) Ftmalu. 



1868 Hioks, Henry Minaker. 
1S69 Hughes, Amos J. 

1860 Hughes, James HcadersoD. 

1861 MeDonald, Robert. 

1862 McHardy, Norman.' 

1363 Mclntyre, Duncan. 

1364 McRae, Alexander. 

Grade B. 

1867 Bancroft, Asa Montgomery. 

1869 Eeam, Peter. 

1370 Kidd, Alexander Brown. 
1872 McDonald, Dnncan Forbes. 

1874 Meeeh, Thomas English. 

1875 Theal, Nelson. 

1876 Thetford, William Henry. 
1879 Warburton, William. 
1380 Wilson, Hercales. 



First Class.— Grade A. 

1897 Beattie, Grace Shepherd 
1891 Turnbull, Jessie. 

Grade C. 
1402 Guthrie, Grace. 
1408 Kuowlson, Mary Isabella. 
1404 Lanton, Kate Simpson. 

1406 Starratt, Hannah. 

1407 Vining, Eusebia Bodwell. 

Second Glass. — Grade A. 

1410 TJnsworth, Hannah H. 

1411 Laidlaw, Janet 

1413 McDougall, Catherine. 

Grade B. 

1414 Armitage, Margaret. 
1416 Brundage, Candace. 
1422 Saunders, Matilda. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION— DATED 16th JUNE, 1862. 



¥iB«r Class — Grade A. 

1436 Glashan, John. 

1487 Munson. Charles Francis. 

1438 Wood, Benjamin Wills. 

• 

Grade B. 

1489 Barefoot, Isaac. 
1440 Clare, Samuel. 

Grade C. 

1444 Brine, Henry James. 

1445 Cork, George. 

1446 Hunt, Robert. 

Second Class — Grade A. 

1448 Campbell, John Munroe. 
1462 Hutchison, William. 

1466 McPhersoD, Finlay. 

1467 Robertson, John. 
1458 Sehmidt, JohD.Henry. 
1469 ScoUoi, John. 

1460 WilUs, Robert. 

Grade B. 

1462 Anderson, John. 

1468 Green, Philip. 
1466 Metcalf, Hiram. 

1466 Miller, Joha 

1467 Monkman, James Matthias. 

1468 Morton, John Brown. 

1471 Mcintosh, Angus. 

1472 McLaren, Alexander. 

1473 McPherson, Moses. 

1474 0*Grady, Patrick John. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH SBSSION- 

Maln, 

First Class— Grade A. 

1682 MeDiarmid, Donald. 

1633 Millar, John. 

1534 Vanslyke, Geo. Washington. 

Grade B. 

1686 Atkinson, Edward Lewis.' 
1586 Griffin, Walter. 
1537 Hilliard, Thomas. 

1688 Pepper, John. 

1689 Roes, John Cameron. 

1640 Sinclfur. Angus. 

Grade C. 

1641 Halb, Samuel Pollard. 
1648 Legget, Joseph. 

1644 McCausland, Willimm John. 
1646 McEaohem, James. 
1646 McGrath, John. 

Second Class— Grade A. 
1648 Fowler, Henry. 



Second Class — {Continued.) 

1476 Powers, Henry. 

1476 Sullivan, Daniel. 

1477 Tapseott Samut'l. 

1478 Taylor, Walter. 

1479 Thompson, Charles. 

1481 Treadgold, Manton. 

1482 Ward, James Henry. 
1484 Wilson William. . 

Female, 
First Class — Grade A. 
1489 Beckett, Emma. 

Grade C. 

1492 Collar, Leonora. 
1496 Smith, Sarah. 

Second Class- Grade A. 

1498 Buohan, Mary. 

1600 Roberts, Sarah Anne. 

1602 Taylor, Susannah. 

Grade B. 

1608 Aores, Jane. 

1604 Armstrong, Mary Elizabeth. 

1606 Bates, Mary Jane. 

1507 Campbell, Mary, 

1610 Greene, Martha. 

1611 Greer, Mary Anne. 

1612 Henderson, Isabella Purvis. 
1614 Jeffers, Emma. 

1616 Kenny, Elizabeth. 

1616 Lloyd, Agnes. 

1617 May bee, Euphemia Amanda. 

-DATED 28aD DEOEMBER» 1862. 

1649 MeOausIand, Robert 

1660 McDonald, James. 

1661 Mover, Samuel Nash 

1662 Scollon, John. 

■ 
Grade B. 

1658 Bruce, King. 
1664 Crane, George. 

1666 Dodson, Richard Elisha. 

1667 Fraser, Alexander. 
1658 Griffin, Willard Morse. 
1669 Graham, Dugald. 

1660 Lawson, George Dudley. 

1661 McKay, Archibald. 

1662 McPhersou, Archibald. 
1664 Morris, John George. 
1666 Poole, Edward. 

1666 Powell, Francis Cox. 

1667 Rose, Amos William. 

1668 Ruby, Daniel Christian. 

1669 Scott, James. 

1670 Smith, Abram. 
1571 Wiggins^ Henry. 

1672 Wilson, Edward Sntton. 



I 



FOR ONTARIO. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH 

FiksT Ct.A«8 — Qrkd* A. 
B Boddy, Sophiii Louiu. 

Qr«d« C. 
i: Hudic, Ellen. 
II JttteTa, Kmma. 
II Rogen, Christiok. 

Suvini Glass — Orade A. 
Clark, Anne. 
17 DariB, Rath. 
S Fmtoh, Sarah Toma. 



TWENTT-HINTH 
Malt: 

Fust Clus— Grade A. 



1 Bamillon, Alexander. 
] HainiDODd, Joaepli. 
1 HcLentian. SimoD. 

Orade C. 
1 EviD^ John. 
S HeboD, Tbam.li Henrj. 
4 HatheaoQ, John Uueb - 
t Rider, Tbomai. 
a Boaa, JohD. 
1 ■v.,.v ■r^^.ficii Embry. 



H— Grade A. 



I. 

Mrt. 

ileiandtr. 

ex, Lumidea. 
rue Atexandar. 
rd Alfred. 



a BES8I0H-DATED 23it 

*— Qrada A, 1740 

ehardTiekwy. ]!*\ 

1743 

(Tilliam. 1740 

llam Henry. 

1748 

i7eo 

li^wdTr. J5»i 

SL "" 

'™" 1767 



SESSION— < CbnltnuAf.) 
1090 Heraenwnj, Sioia Amuida. 

Grade B. 
1997 BelheU,Uaria. 
1S9B Boake, Sarah Ann*. 
1EB9 Famher, Laoretia. 
1800 Foreman, Fannie. 
1001 JohneoQ, France*. 
)60S HenderioD, Margaret An derioD. 
laOS Henry, Rebecca. 
1S04 Lay, Thercia Oeorgiaoa. 
leOfi Luodj, Sorab. 
160T Homion, Margaret Helen. 
leOS Sinai air, Jane 

1610 SUvert, leabella. 

1611 Trenhoime, Clariua Jane. 

DATED 15th JPNE, 186!. 
StcoHD Olui— OruloB.— (Conl'i/.) 
I670,Taber, Jncob Rusaell. 



Fian CuH— Grade A. 
167S BdIcIc Mur^M-et. 
1671 Craig, Eliubetb. 

1678 nreenleet, Hargnrel. 

1679 O'Neill, Margaret. 
1S80 ReeTee, Mary Uariit. 

Grade B. 
1681 Aduns, Agoei Maria, 
lasa UeanlDg. Amelia. 

1683 aFltberty, Anna Maria. 

1684 Roger*, Jeiaie . 

Grade C. 
less Grifflii, Ellen Catherine. 
1686 Junea.I'Uey. 
16S7 Hunwin, Charlotte. 

1688 MeEellar, Catherine. 

1689 O'FUhorty, Edith. 

1690 Vallanee, Margaret . 

SiooND Ci.iS8 — Grade A. 

1691 Oillen, Catherioe. 
1694 Lanton, Annie. 

1696 Feden, JeMeLnthrop. 
1696 Sterenaon, Rntb Bedelia. 

Orade B. 
1698 Allen, Unry. 
IIOO Dick, Margaret Eliiabetli. 
1701 Orabell, L. M. Emmeline. 

17 OS Guthrie. Jane 
1708 Haibottla. Ohorlotle. 
1704 Keaiach, Eliitbeth . 
1106 Oatea, laabella Augusta. 
1110 WilklDBOD, UaoDth. 



DECEJIBER, I8( 
Orade 0. 



ard Charlet. 



Cameron, Thomai. 
GulhberUon, Edvard Greer. 
Herrick, AlvBU Corson. 
Hodge, George. 
Moment, Alfred HaniaoD. 
Smn, Thomaa. 
ThompeoD, Mathew. 

StooKD Olasb— Grade A. 

Campbell, Bobert A. 

Gibeon, Jamea. 

Hall, Aia. 

Harconit, Luke Arthur. 

HeDonald, William. 

Martin, John. 

Webb, Joaeph Unghea. 

InMt Hortlmeri 17SS Bogart, George Aithur. 

ird Alfred. 11S9 Brown, LiTioe, 

«nd«t 1160 Carter, WilHam H. Petry. 



THIRTI 
Sboond Claw— Grade B. 

1761 Chrialia, Elias. 

1762 Coflhran, Cliirlee. 

1763 Donoellj, James. 
1164 Elliott, George. 
1780 Qerow, Arthur Marl 

1766 Hcaalip, Ndion. 

1767 Lorett, William. 

1768 McArlbur, Robert E 

1769 UcFarUoe, Qcorge. 

1770 McMalioQ, JlicbneL 
1171 McTariah. Douglnr. 
177^ Monkman. J. 0. Lni 
177a Pen rt, William. 
lT7fi Squire, William. 
1716 Wait, Lucien AugUB 
1777 William*, William. 

Ftmalei. 
Fiuii Clue— Grad 

1786 Clark, CTara Joiie. 

1787 Clark. Sarah llnley. 
1188 Gibeon, Rachael. 

First Clabs — Ornd 
) Horner, E^tlier A. t 
17»0 Irrine, Eliti. 
1791 Mackay, Jesaie. 

THIRTY-FIRST g 

Ifalft. 
Futat Cl*»— Gmdi 
1837 Allan, Abealom Sha 

1855 Houaton, William. 
I8S9 MeCamui, William. 

Grade C. 
_ . ) Ellii, John Allen. 
1841 Vance, Williaoj. 

Second Clan — Qra 

1843 Allen, John. 

1844 Bincham, Jamea Wi 
1846 Earl, Barton. 

SECOND Clafg — Gra 
1848 Arthur, SamueL 
ISBO Bni den, Richard. 
1851 Brovn, Jamea Burl. 

] Elli*. Frederick Lle< 

1 Fraaer, John. 
1866 Fraier, GeorjtR Jnuli 

1856 Fry, Menno Simon. 
IgSB McDoqald, John Jai 
1864 Mclntyre, Qforge. 
186B UcLim, William Ai 
_. i NicboliOD, Thoniae. 
1887 Rae, Alexander Mai 
1868 Simpson, John Will 

THIRTT-SECOND 31 
Mala. 

FiBST CLABH.-GvaJ0 

1919 Oavanagh, William 

1920 UcColl, Hugh. 
Grade B, 

1921 Ajom, Willlflm. 

1923 Cain, Jamea. 
192S Chambera, John. 

1924 Haggerty, Hugh. 
ISE6 Langdon, John. 

Orade C. 

1927 Metcalf, John llenr 

1928 Murphy, John Joa<[ 
1931 KaaaeU, John Rowe. 

EecoND Cutte. — Gm 



X 
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TmRTY-SECOND SESSION— (Obn«ni«#(i.) 



FiBBT Clast— Grade A. 

1967 Daok, Mary Jaoe. 

1968 Ro89, Catherine McOandie, 

Grade B. 

1969 Anker, Mary Anne. 

1970 Oantlon, Elisabeth. 
1972 Legge, Isabella. 
1978 0*Brien, Elisa. 

Grade C. 

1976 Ewan, Janet 

1977 Harons, Mary. 

1978 Turner, Maria Jane. 

SxoxND Clabb. — Grade A. 

1980 Oasaok, Amelia. 

1981 Fonter, Mary Telfer. 

1982 Horgan, Mary Bebeooa. 
1988 Jennings, Hannah Aygnata. 



1985 Lamb, Susannah. 

1986 Martin, Elisabeth Margaret. 

1987 MeBean, Isabella. 
1889 Sinclair, Janet. 

1990 White, Eleanor. . ' 

SxcoND CiABB. — Grade B. 

1991 Banan, Jnne A. 

1992 Crawford, Elizabeth. 

1 998 Dingman, Margaret Maliala. 

1994 Dobbin, Emma W. 

1995 Eilis, Hannah Cafsandra. 

1997 Greeve, Ellen. 

1998 Lees, Henrietta. 

1999 Mainprise, Sarah. 

2001 Montgomery, Esther Emily. 
'J002 Nixon, Kate. 
2004 Pettinger, Mary. 

2006 Ravson, Elizabeth Anna. 
3006 Reid, Isabella. 

2007 Scobie, Sarah Emily Alex. 

2008 Short, Mary. 

2009 Strickland, Elisabeth. 



THIRTY-THIRD SESSION.— DATED 22kd JUNE, 1866. 



Mal49 
Fmsr Clabb.— Grade B. 

2020 Maloy, Hiram. 

2021 Page, Thomas Otway. 

2022 Spencer, Percival Lawson. 

Grade C. 

2023 Abbott, John Thomas. 

2024 Callinan, Thomas. 

2025 Crawford, Allan. 

2026 Gregory, Thomas. 
2028 Lewis, Richard. 



Second Ciabb. — Grade B. (Oon'd) 
2055 Wesse, Bedford Colbome . 

J^emaln, 
First Class. — Grade B. 
2068 Churcher, Annie. 

Grade C. 

2070 Cone, Julia. 

2071 Coyne, Maria Hamilton. 

2072 Mclntoda. Margaret. 
2078 Somers,* Harriet Christiana . 



2029 Rutherford, James, [Ap. 63.] J^*; rJ^r^XlrL 
2080 Wogg, David Spacer. ^ ^^^^ ^^^^''''* Barb&ra. 

Skcoxd Class . — Grade A . 



SsooND Class.— Grade A. 

2031 Carley, Abram. 

2082 Coakley, Henry. 

2088 Graham, Andrew. 

2085 Ross, Arthur Wellington. 

3036 Rutherford, James [ Ap. 81.] 

Grade B. 

2088 Agnew, Jamea. 

2089 Brown, John Thompson. 
2041 Dawson, Cornelius. 

2044 Graham, Simon. 

2045 Lowe, Peter. 

2046 Martin, John Anthony. 

2048 Osborne, Edward. 

2049 Risk, William Henry. 
2052 Swayze, George Albert. 
2C58 Switzer, 'V^illiam Haw. 
2054 Titchworth, Ira Cyrus. 

THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION- 

FiEBT Class— Grade B. 

2111 Jackson, Thomas . 

2112 McNaughton, Duncan. 

Grade 0. 

2118 Burrows, Frederiok. 
2114 Carscadden, Thomas. 

2116 Foreman, William. 

2117 McLean, Daniel. 

2118 McLean, William Jenkinson . 

2120 Russell, James. 

2121 Tilley, WiUiam Edward. 

2122 Wbillans, Robert. 

SscoxD Class— Grade A. 

2128 Bredin, Wilson Watson. 
2124 Coolev, Robert. 

2126 McFaflane, Archibald. 

2127 Ritchie, David Ferguson. 

2128 Smith, Peter. 



2078 Elder, Jane. 
2082 Marling, Mary Ellen. 
2088 Moffat, Susan Wut. 
2084 Tier, Ellen. 

Grade B. 

2086 Bullock Mary Cecilia. 

2087 Cartmell, Amelia Isabella. 

2088 Drew, Ellen. 

2089 Kennedy, Jane . 

2091 Laurie, Elizabeth Brown . 

2092 Leslie, Eliza Jane. 

2094 Page, Mary Jane. 
5095 Perkins, Maria Oliria. 

2096 Porter, Margery. 

2097 Preston, Victoria Elizabeth. 

2095 Shewan Jennie. 



-DATED 22nd DECEMBER, 1865. 
Grade B. 

2129 Adams, Richard. 

2180 Armstrong, Thos. C. Little. 

2181 Croll, David. 
2188 Gibbard, John. 

2184 Gray, Samuel. 

2185 Huggins, John Rontledge. 

2187 Mark, Ken ward . 

2188 Mundell, John. 

Females, 
FiasT CLABs—Grade A. 

2168 Cameron, Annie Isabella. 

2154 Elliot, Margaret. 

2155 Gillen, Mary. 

Grade B. 

2156 Lanton, Emilie. 

2157 Spotton, Charlotte Elizabeth. 



THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION— (Con««t»f A) 




Grade 0. 

2161 pemmell, Jessie. 

SsooiiD CLABS^-Grade A . 

2162 Campbell, Mary. 
2168 Hatton, Emma. 

2164 Eessack, Margaret. 

2165 Laing, Ellen. 

Grade B. 
2167 Baldwin, Louise. 



2168 Bell, Sarah. 

2171 Couzens, Emily . 

2172 Foster, Margaret Jane . 

2178 Forster, Mary. 

2174 Harris, Augusta Julia. 

2176 Macniven, Susan . 

2177 Medley, Emma. 

2179 O'Connell, Maiigaret. 

2180 Reed, Almeida Cordelia 

2181 Reynolds, Marr Ann. 

2182 Scales, Sophia Eliza. 
2188 Sefton, Martha. 

2184 Sutherland, Margaret. 

2185 Walker, Eliza Man. 



THIRTY-FIFTH SESSION -DATED 15th JUNE, 1866. 



Malu, 
FuiBT Class — Grade A. 

2208 Huffbes, James. 

2209 Meldrum, Norman William. 

2210 McLean, Peter. 

Grade B. ' 
2212 Goldsmith, Stephen. 

Grade C. 

2218 Moore, A Win Joshua. 

2214 Pritchard, John Frederick. 

SsoOKD Class— Grade A. 

2215 Campbell, William. 
2218 Maekay, Robert Peter. 
2222 Palmer, John Henry. 

Grade B 

2228 Barrett, Thomas. 

2224 Barrie, George. 

2225 Blatchford, William. 

2227 Clendinning, William Scott. 

2228 Filer, Alexander David. 

2229 Hugill, Joseph. 
2280 Keam, Reuben. 
2882 Luttrell, William. 

2238 McCallum, John Sangster. 
2284 McCormiek, Colin. 

2235 McKa^, Hugh. 

2236 McNair, Alexander. 
2287 Moir, George. 



THIRTY SIXTH SESSION.—; 
Malu. 

Htmouf Flrit Clan Vertifieate^ 

2307 Moran, John. 

First Class— Grade A. 

2808 Clarkson, Chatfes. 

2809 Donolly, Joseph Henry. 
2310 May, Charles Henry. 

Grade B. 

2811 Campbell, James. 



Females, 
FiBBT Class— Grade A. 

2245 Dunn, Hannah Olivia. 

2246 Ferguson, Margaret. 
. 2247 Sutherland, Annie Agnes. 

2248 Sutherland, Jennie Helena. 

Grade C. 

2249 Black, Mary Elizabeth. 
2268 Robinson, Annie. 

SBCX)in> Cla5S — Grade A. 

2255 Bentley, Kate. 

2256 Campbell, Jane A. Jamesina 

2260 Nuthall, Phillis. 

2261 Palmer, Sarah Anne. 

2262 Saunders, Annie Maude. 
2264 White, Hester Ann. 

Grade B. 

2266 Bailey, Eliza. 

2268 Beeket, Elizabeth. 

2269 Beckett, Lucy Mary. 
2271 Brookes, Harriet. 
2278 Dygent, Anna Maria. 

2275 Flavelle, Minnie. 

2276 Gunn, Sarah Sophie . 

2277 Hamilton, Jessie. 

2278 Harbottle. Mary Ann. 

2279 Harris, Frances Josephine. 

2284 Molntrie, Annie. 

2285 McLaughlin, Margaret. 
2287 Moore, Martha. 
2289 Pavne, Louisa. 
2291 Ridley, Alexandrine Sophia. 
2298 Weed, Mary Jane. 

DATED 22Nn DECEMBER, 1866. 

2812 Gage, William James. 
2818 Johnston, John. 

2814 Reddit, Thomas Henry. 

2815 Wright, Aaron Abel. 

Grade C. 

2816 McFanl, John Henry. 

2817 McGill, Anthony. 

2818 Melnnis, Alexander. 

2819 Rankin, John Brown. 

Sboovd Class— Grade A. 

2820 BeatUe, William. 



•QUALIFICATIONS FOB HONOUR FIRST CLASS PROYINCTAL 

0BRTIFICATB8. 

L Esoh candidate to have held a Fhrst Olsss Grade A Provincial Certificate for 
one year. 

IL To give evidence of having been a snccessftil tcaclicr. 

UI. To stand au examination In the following subjects iu addition to tliose neces- 
sary for an Ordinary First Glass Oertiflcate, via. : 

1. English History and Literature (CoUier). 

2. Canadian History and Geography (Hodidn!;*). 

5. Outlines of Andent and Modm CUstory and Geography. 

4. Latin Grrmmar (Harkness) and Books IT., Y., and vi., of Caaar^s Com- 
mentaries. 
. 6. Outlines of Geology (I^rell t Ohainnan) and Astronomy (Moselcy). 

6. Science of Teaohhur> indudinr a knowledge of the leading principles of 

Mental and Moral PUlosophy (Basy lessons on reasoning), School Or> 
ganisation, Management, Ac. 

7. Algebra— General Theory of Equations, Imaginary Quantities (Sangster 

A Todhunter). 

8. Euclid—Books XI. and XII. 

9. Trigonometry as fsr as solntion of Plane Triangles (Colenso). 

10. Inorganic Chemistry (Sangster's Inorganic; Brandand Taylor fbrOrgaidc). 

11. The Principles of BooK*keeping% Music, and Drawing. 



!1» SUtid, EdwanL 
I 19I« Wilhrood, HMbitt John. 

Oradfl B. 
I tin Carlaw, DiTidwD. 

ttiS OotUo, Willbm. 

!»* Hendrr, Andnw. 

iltO UerDer^Sunn*! SbaoU. 

iSlI Hiln*, Wiltcr Baird. 

tSSi HcDikrmid, John. 
1 ni« M.ir.^ viiii..n 



5 Sparling, JUij Ji 

6 Young, Harj. 



Smohd Cum— Orade A. 
aSGS Butler, Harriet J«aiia Edith. 
3867 Dm 17, Martha JncK 
!8fll Reevei, Ellm Mitrgarct. 

SS«i Searlett, Uorj Eliiiibtth. 

Qrade B. 
SSee Boyea, ¥srtha Jane. 
iSST Clark, Jana. 
SISt Fonjth, Annla Daaiin. 
tS70 Harlbnrt, Haria. 
2871 Eannj, Cbiiitiua. 
3814 MeLmd, Uary. 
SSTS PatttnoD, Clara Amelift. 
S877 RiddeU, Elizabeth. 
!S7B Robbios, Clan. 
tSBO ^iTuter, Emilr. 
SS81 wect, Eliza Jane. 
8SS! Wilaoa, Jons. 



SKSSION— DATED IGn JUNE, 1B«7. 
SjcooiD Clau — Qrade A. 
> A. 342S B*xt«r,LoDiia. 

2424 Comfort, Sara. 

S4aG HcOeorgre,UBrT. 

3421 Mtutte. Icabella. 

2418 Uoorcrsft, Sarah Eilher. 

Orad* B. 
le A. 2484 CauMron, Jane. 

2486 Dorland, Ljdia Cathariae. 

24S1 Howe. Fnucia Esther. 

24SS Keam, Uarj Roberta. 

14S9 lAwrenee, Panuj Helena. 

2440 UcOrea, HaryAnn. 
In., **^B Nesbitt, Agnea. 

rr. 2444 Preatoo, Kliubetb Jane, 

r?*^' 2445 Frior, Joaima Amelia . 

J^ 2447 Bogera, Agnes. 

3449 ThompMHi, Uarj Jane. 
24C1 Wood^ide,Jana. 
3483 Wrii^t,Uar; Ann. 

^* Grade C. 

iKliwbeth [Expire 16th June, 1968.] 

34S4 Clark, AUiui. 

24CG Cojne, Margaret Jaoe ■ 

2462 Qoillet, Har? Ann. 

S4IH) Harrii, EUiabetb. 

S4ea Hills, Jane, 
id*. S4«S Uoore, Sarah. 

Una, 24S4 Page, Minnie Emilie. 

SION— DATBD 2!aii DEOBUBER, 1867. 

2411 CaraoD, Joieph StaDdigh. 
. 247d Harria, James Heenan . 

' ^- 24la Leitcb, John MeUillan. 

If, 1480 LeKch. Thomis. 

2481 McKay, George Webeter. 



Oiada B. 
2483 Boyle, WUliam 8. 
2488 Harria, BeDJamiD Wesley 
3484 Praier, Donald Blair. 
!4gK Fallon, Jamea. 
2486 Hogarth, Thamai. 
S4S7 KirV William. 
2488 Laui,John. 
348V MoAndreir. Jamea. 
2400 Smilb, Edward SaunJtn. 
S4S1 St^kehmidt, WilLam. 
349! Walker, June* Taylor. 



2D22 McKac 
3534 RamB.1 
2525 lloberi 



2526 Ablcsr 

2527 Bell. I 
202S Ca)iler 
2529 Dcvtv 
S530 Eltis, I 
!B31- FloKbi 
B532 Fraaer, 
2538 Gibson 
S63-1 Hume; 

2636 Mortoi 
2587 MoDcr 
2538 Sharpi 
2533 Siinp^i 
2540 Thomi 
3541 WnlBh 



aawo jonei, James Kobert. 

3496 McEwen, John. 

2497 McFarlane, Peter AkiaoJer. 

3498 O'Brien, .William. 

2492 Scallian, Jnmea William. 

Femalti. 
FiBsr Class— Grodo A. 

2600 Malhews, Agnes Olivia. 

2601 McUahoD, Catherine. 
!B02 Patonon, Mary ThereM. 
!fi03 Scott. Unrgaret Taylor. 
2604 Worth, Mary Anne. 

Giadc K 

2606 Lemon, Kate. 

2606 Sutlterland, Margirel. 

Grade C. 
3G01 Hepbume, Bhada. 
260B Jones, Louia« Harriet, 

2609 MaeDonald, Margaret. 

2610 MeLaughlin. Eliubeth Anna. [Expire 2 

2611 aiddell.Mary Anna. „.,„ „ ,. 
!612TutLKAIi«/Mar7. fs o"™„ 
2618 Wood. Henrietta. HUtZ^, 

BnxiND Cljuu — Grade A, 
2614 Aird, Margaret. AdJiUon I- 

2G1S AndrevB, Abli^i! Willhimon. .. 

2616 Arraatrontr, Eliiibelh. ' " 

2617 Beattie, Hary. 2E45 Broim 

Tba foregoing is a complete list of nil PraTinrii 
vfaich have not been oancclled or Bu»pcnded by 
tb« names of tboae whose certl&caiea bnve ex 
department does not recejvo iDformalion ou that | 



EoDciTtOa Orvirit, 

ToroDto, JuiDtiry, IS68. 



IV. jeaptw on '^ttmo 



1. THE SUN'S ATMOSPl 

In a lecture on 81)00111101 analyaia, de]ivert!< 
atitatiou of Great Britain, Dr. W. A. Miller 

" The plienomenon to which I am goin^ ti 
is only riaible on those rare occasions when 
obacnred by the passage of the moon botwcoi 
those cases and nnder suitable conditions, wi 
of aHcertaiiiing that tjie ann is Kiirroundcd 
which is not in that intensely glowing and i 
which the surface that wo usually see ia. 
mph which represeula an obeorvation made 
July, 1860. Tliis indicates the appearance ( 
whole disc of the son, which is visible under o 
is entirely eclipsed by the moon. You will 
dark body of the moon we have a remarkable 
this halo is at certtuii points much more brill 
that in point of fact, thoio are points thrown 

" Some of these clouds have been seen d«t. 
It is estimated that the height at which these 
coses at least 12,000 miles from the surface of 
lun there ia a vast atmosphere invisible v 

jes, into which visible atmosphere nro p 

hero, and what have been called red tUmcs, 
candeacent matter. In thii photo^r.-tph lliu t 
of one iiniform tint, but as actually seen, its 
being white, are ot a rich red color, and possi 
tographic power. Thus, if the atmospht'io ii 
will be given to persons properly prcparL-d f< 
upon these flames by means of the apectrosco) 
of MCorttdning what the conrtitucnta are." 
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9Sth. Soow on Utb. lllh, ISUi iOOt, a7lh. Riin on 3nl, 5tb, Itth, Ht1i 
*Tad, 28rd, 2*th, SBlb, S«Ui, 29th. Corc^aed reaulM for Ouiobid an 
tmnsmiUed bj tli« obserrer, wbich will be g'lTSn next moatli. 

OoDEBici]. — Od 4th, itortD ot wind; rainbuw NB, ludina Summer hiui 
on «Oth. ILgt, 22Dd. eSrd. Saow on lIUi. l:>th, 2911i. Raid od Xnl, IStb 
tClb, SSlb, 39th. NBTigaticn ilil! open nt close Qf tha montli— W('ntl<e 
luiDsamltj good. 

HiXiLios.— On Srd it niglit «nd following momin? Uin wind in galei. 
s higbrat daring tb« yrnr. marked 8, Weather during monlh Tcry fine, 
-ought ilill coiUinaed. Tije reul Indiftn summGr boj^nii on I9th and cor 
tinaed till eieDiDg of 29th, when the change woa euddeu and eztreme ; 
froze hkrd that oigbt, aoma inow fell and at onee Ihe rignre of winter aet 
The mean temperature of the 39th wae 36" S. and of SOth 16° 6 ; ol 
le time barometer nne froca 29.2UH to 29.604. IStli, vat«bed for me- 
Eorio (hower : tilt midaigbt the ^y nm oiereut with cumuli, and n tew 
t tfaem flitted aoron aAer that hour ; appearance of constelUtloD'of Leo 
krvfullyobwrved'. at 1.56 ».ni. (14th) two meteors fell towards K, - " 
JO., one towards E; at 2.2 two fell SE; at 2.11 one E; at 2.1G one 
1 2.18 one NE; at 2.22 one NE; at 2.85 one veir bright, rockel-Uke. 
FE ; at S.3S on* ME very n«ar H; at $.10 one NW, J:o., Ac. ; nt 4. 
igfat fell at once, and at 4.15 tight more; the abowar oontlnued thai 
> )L.tn. when the lut obaerred fell. The aburrer remarks that whili 
be mateon leen at this atatton made their appeantnce beyond tho limits 
■ualtj auigned to the a-mstellatioa Leo, all seemed to start from a oom- 
ooo centre. Storms ot wind 1st, 2ad, Sth, Stb, tStli, IGtb, Sfith, 29tb, 
lOth. Foga Stb, SGth. Snow on 4tb, SUi, Uth, SOtb. Bain Srd, 4th, Stb, 
tth, 29Ui. 

PnsBBoaB. — Od !dJ, heavy slorm ot wind. 5th, tightninn in eve 
!Sad, at nigbt, virid lightning with rain and heavy thunder. 291 
ligbL, fearfnl storm of wind. Wind storms also on 2nd, 4th, 6Ih, 13th, 
LBth, 26lh, 10th. Pogi on 22ni], !3rd, 34th, 2Gth. Snow on Srd, Gtb, ISth, 
IStli. nth, iOth, 2Blb, SVlh, SOtb. Rain on lat, Snd, Krd, 4th, gth, Slat, 
i2Dd, !3rd. 24lb, STth. Stvambuat'a last trip on lake on 301h. Water 
miuiiallj Msirce ihruugli the oouotry, being rer; low in streams and welli. 
SlelgbJDg not very good, but passable during latter part of lb« mooth. 

P>rEBiOKODaa.-%a Gth, from 7.25 p.m. tilt S,6D p.m. occoeional flur. 
riea of bdow with very higli winds, force 8; at 7.20 and 9,45 p.m. bright 
Buhn of silent lightning at SE from heav; aToiids which bod paa<<ed along 
U> the Boulhward. 13tli and 14th, sky overcast both nishts, so tliat no ol? 
■erration could be mode as to predicted meteoric sbowcr, 14th, bleo 
beavilj during allenioon, beginning at 1 p.m,. lOth, many of tlie 
lakes fro»n over. 22nd and 2Srd, Indian Summer. Storms of wind let, 
lad, 4Ui, Gth, 14th, 2gth. Foga on 22ntl, 23rd. !5th. Snow on 4th, Gth. 
Bib, IBIh, 16tb, 20th, 29lh. Run on Srd. 4tb, 9th. 2Srd, 24th, 25tli, 29tli, 
Oreat aoarcity of water nil over tba country ; wella generally dry, owin; 
to tbe failure of ordinary fall rains. Firat half of month unusually t *' ' 
the wbole monlh nnniualty cloody, 

SuiooK, — Un Srd, very high wind from SW at nigbt, doin;; aome 
•ge to fanoae, &c. Night of 13Ch and morning of Hth, the cloudiness of 
tke ak; rendered a gMd obfcrvation of meteon imposlible. but from ' 
a.in. (ill 2.30 twenty-six were teen, starting from a point in tha con^t< 
latioD Leo and takini; a north- weaterly direction, diaappesring at i poi: 
aboQt S0° from the N\Y horizon ; Ibey all had nppareutlj the aome point 
of deparlnre, look the rame direction, and disappeared at the saoi?. or 
Heart* the aame spot; lhre4 or four were very brilliant, and one especially 
illnmiDated the ground under it, making a bright yellow path. — lliia saeincd 
nnich lover than the othora; at 2.30 the sicj became oloudeil and no 
were seen. Snow on 4L1l, Btb, 12th. 14<h, 16th. Rjun on SIh, 241h, 3Eth. 
itth, 27th, 28th, !9lh. Weather this month very benuliful, and Indi 
Summer stroogly marked. A number of autumn flnweis In bloom in t 
gardens till naarlv the end of the tnontb ; Irontodm quite plentiful 
Dp to (be 2fitb. ^(remely dry ; many farmers in lome of the townabips 
have to drive (heir stock three and (our miles to water ; the naiabeB dry 
at a aeasoD when they are ordinarily full. 

StearroBD. — Srd, lightning thunder and rain, 4lh, snow, — first of sen- 
ton. Iflth and 14tb, meteoric ihower not visible at this station on account 
of the dondy state of the sky. tSth, mill pood frozen. Grit time (his 
••aaoD ; free from ice again on Sllh. Indian Sunmer 20lh, Slsl, 22nd, 
tSrd. 34th, 29th, atorm of wind and snow began at 2. 15 p.m. audeontinued 
till C p.m, of SOth. Storms of wind nlao on lat, 2Dd, Srd, Stb, lOUi, IGth, 
Ifilh. Foqs on 2IbI, 23nil. 23rd, 24lb. Snow on 4th, Gth, 61b, lllh, 121,b, 
17lh. IStb. 2«th, SOth. Itnin on Srd, 9th, 22nd, 241h, SGih, 29Ui. 

WixDsoB.— On Srd. at night, severe^ wind storm of theroonth; wind 
reached a velocity of 8 or 9 i it fell towards morning to 2, but blew in 
oeeaaional gtista on 4tb, and roae again on 5lh, to Gib and 7(h, On 4th, at 
10 p.m. meteor fell from Z to N ; and on 9th at S p.m. fram Z to W. eth, 
lunar halo abont 8 p,m. 10th, larkapnr, mi|;Donette, verbenaa, anil a 
enmber of other flowers still in bloom in open ground. 131b, prismatic 
nnar balo. The observer watched for the meteoric shower, but the aky 
fas very unfavourable and no meteors were aeen tilt about 4 am. (14th) 
whi'D about aizt; were <ibserved during one hour -. at Ana Arbour, nbuul 
(0 milei distant, lome thousands were observed during the some space of 
titar. Storms of wind en let, 5th, 8th, gth, 14th, IGlh, leth, 25tli. Foea 
00 SItt. 22Dd, tSrd. Snow on GOUi. Rain on Srd, Sth, 24th. 2Gth, 37tb, 
Itth. IfouUi remarkably flue and dry; aomewhatwindy, but on the whole 
rary pteaiaot. 

_.. B.— Farther report! have bean rsMived from oar oorree- 
t Ibis poiat, of vbicb an abalraet will Im pnbliahed io our aett 



Maonetic Obsbbtatory, Tobokto, 2Ist Jan., 1868. 

(To the. Bdilor nf the OiUario-JonrneU of Education.) 
Sill, — In the Namber for December, 1867, of your Journal, I 
notice an article extracted from the Toronto DaUy Tettgraph, rda- 
tivB to the meteora of November 14. 

With reference to the extract I wiak to remark, that although 
founded on a notice sent hy me to some ot the city papere, it con- 
tuna statementB made without my knowledge or cojiciirrenoe, and 
that I neither expressed uor entertained the opinions which it at- 
tributed to me relative to the probability of thu continuance of the 
display on the following night. 

I am, Sir, Yonr obedient servant, 

G, T, KINGSTON. 

3, SHOOTING STARS AT HAMILTON. 

At the Meteorological Station, Hamilton, Mr, MacsUum wm oA 
the look out. The night was fine thongh cloudy, but, it waa not ' 
unti] fifty-five minutes past one o'clock on Thuraday Homing that 
two meteors of considerable size and brilliancy were observed to &J1 
towards the northern horiEon. These were naturally r^arded by 
the patient observer as tho advanced gnard of the meteoric army, 
and he waited aDiiously for some sigua of the approach of the main 
body. At two o'clock one fell in the east, at two minntea past 3 
two fell in the soutlioaat ; nt eleven mimiteH past 2 one fell to the 
east ; at a quarter past 2 one full to the northeast ; at eighteen mi- 
nutes past 2 one fell to the uorthenst ; at twenty-two minutes past 2 
one fell in the same direction, and one again at thirty-five nunntea 
past two. This one woa exceedingly bright with a long train ; it 
finally exploded in a shower of lire not unlike a, rocket. At thir^-dx 
minutes past 2 one tell to tlio northeiiat near tho horiion. There 
was then a cessation and no mare meteors were seen until ten min- 
utes past three, when one fell in the northwest. At exactly four 
o'clock eight rockets of great brilliancy and beauty fell at the sama 
moment, and in a quarter of an liour afterwards eight more felL In 
all 126 shooting stars were seen by the observer at this Meteorolo- 
gical Station, 

This was comparatively a very meagre show. There is a vride dif- 
ference between 125 stars within three hours, and 400 per minnte, 
which was about the number that fell in the year 1833. Still when 
the cloudy condition of the atmosphere is taken into account, even 
this small display probably indicates that astronomers were not far 
out of tho way in their predictions, the outer limits of the meteoric 
group having most likely been entered by the earth early on the 
morning of the I4th, the spot where they congregate most thickly 
havine in aU Ukelihood been passed in the daytime yesterday. 

In front of the group of meteors is a large comet, whicli in the 
month ot January, 1860, crossed that point of space which the earth 
reaches on the 14th of each November. The swarm of meteors fol- 
lows the comet as bees follow their queen. The meteoric streant is ', 
40,000 miles in thickness, and traTels at the respectable rate of 
.1,600 miles per minute, "There does not appear much reason to tear 
any danger from the comet at present, as although the exact length 
of the meteoric train is not known, it i^ computed by astronomers 
that we are at least COO miUions of miles from the comet, although 
a tew millions of miles nearer than we were in 1833. 

The most generally received opinion as to the nature of shooting 
stars is, that there are zones or clusters of such bodies travelling 
round the sun iu orbits, which occasionally intersect the earth's 
path. When, in tho earth's course round the sun, it encounters 
any of the bodies forming such clusters, they are ignited by friction 
with the upper layers of the earth's atmosphere, and become visible 
as shooting stars or meteors, or may occssionally fall as ferolites, 
jSrolites generally ore about the size of a man's fist, but occasional- 
ly, they have been found much larger. In the British Museum 
there is one weighing not less than 3^ tons ; and Marshal Bazaine 
has taken one from Mexico to France which weighs three-quarters 
of a ton. The largest meteorite known lies on the plain of Tucaman 
in South America, and is estimated at 14 or IS tons weight, and is 
from seven to eight feet in length. The Chinese give the moat 
ancient records of stouo-frdls, tbeir accounts of shooting-stars exteud- 
ing to 667 B. C. According to a mongolian tradition, a black, 
rocky mass, 40 feet high, tell from heaven npon a plain in Western 
China. The tolling of stones and mineral masses from the aky was 
not believed without question, until 1803, a fiery globe was seen to 
hurst into fragments nearly over the town of L'Argyle, in Norman- 
dy, thousands of stones being scattered over an elliptical area seven 
oc eight miles long and about four miles broad ; the stones were hot 
and smoking, and tlie heaviest weighed about 17^ pounds. 

The following account of the great shower of stars in 1833 is given 
by Professor Loomis. He -states that the number of stars visible at 
a single station could not have been less than 300,000, and goes on 
to say : 









' EDUCATION [JanoabY, 

effecting varioua neceBB»rj rcfornu for iha promotion of ednMiion which 
bar* not hitherto been reached b^ the ProTiDCial Ttachers' AiiociatioQ. 
The lint queetion on the programnift for eonilderation <ru then token 
ap, namelj, " the desirability of a uoifonn course of clauical reading for 
admission to the nniversitieB and learned locieCJet of Ontario." Several 
g«QtleaieD poioted out the Decessitj of a nnifonn coatM of classical 
reading for admitiion to the Dni-reniUea. The coniljtution proposed, 
recommcniled that the association ihould be entitled ''The Gnuutnar 
School Ua-tcrs' AsSEOcialion ;" and that Mii association should meet 
annuallj iu T'-"'"t>i on the first Tuesday in August, commencing at 
9 a.m. The <<>i -ilLution prorides that head masters onl; shall b« 
admitted oa members of the assoeiaUon. The aisociation has for its 
objects the promotion of the higher education b; Qrammar Schools and 
co-cperati*n with other similar institutions for the purpose of promotiDg 
Ihe canae of education generally. A committee was appointed 10 report 
upon the question of proriding a snilable and ineipentive series of 
grammar school text books, to report at neit meeting of the association- 
The question of the relation of Upper Canada College to the otber 
Grammar Schools of Ontario was then taken up for discussion, Mr. 
Ranter said that he rose with some hesitanc? to speak on the subject, as 
It might haTe the appearance of jealousy on the part of the Grammar 
School teachers. He then pointed ont that that institution, although 
properly a grammar school, -was partially and Terj liberslly endowed, 
and that there was a system of offering scholarships in it which opaiated 
Teij iDJDiiously toward the grammar scbools. The scholarships which 
were previoasly intended for the support of poor boys from the grammar 
schools instead of for the benefit of adraneed pupils in Uppei Canada 
College. All he wanted, howeTer, was to have Upper Canada Oellegs 
opened to the county grammar school inipeetor ) then the public woald 
haTO an opportunity of finding out exactly what the college was doing. 
He also pointed oat that in consequence of the principal being a member 
of the senate of the uniTersitj, be was in a position to learn a long time 
in adTanee of any change being eontemplalcd in the cnrriculum, and 
cooseqnentlj hsd freqnentl; bad the pupils in Upper Canada College 
two and three months in training for the approschlng matriculation 
examination at the unirersity before the coun^ masters htd been made 
acquainted with the change In the cnrriculum. This, be contended, was 
unfair, and in justice to the other schools shonld not be permitled ; and 
he had no donbt that some of the members would be rather surprised 
when he told them that no less than siztj-six thousand acres of land 
had beeu set apart for the benefit of Ugper Canada College, yielding a 
revenue of about $30,000 a year. He trusted that something shoold be 
done to baTB the abuses complained of remedied, In order that the 
coQDty grammar schools should no longer be deprired of their rights by 
Upper Canada College. The matter, he contended, should be laid befors 
parliament Several other members spoke in the same strain. Ur. 
Woods, of Kingston, who had formeilj been a taacber in Upper Oanada 
College, explained, at conoidemble length, that the Upper Canada College 
bnd been unjustly pampered at the expense of the grammar schools 
throughout the country, and he urged upon the meeting the necessity of 
steps being taken to have the facts of the c«s« laid before parliament at 
an early day, in order that this institution should be placed on the same 
footing with grammar schools throogbout tbe country. Ur. Bneban 
said that in fact the revenae that Upper Canada College was receiving 
was no less than four times more per pupil than it would be entitled to 
if the institution irere opened to the grammar school inspector. Tbe 
committee on by-laws submitted a code, together with rules of order, 
which, on motion, ^as adopted, with certain amendments. A notjca of 
motion was given, that, at tbe next annnsl meeting, tbe constitution be 
so amended that classical, mathematical, and English masten be 
admitted to membership. The Committee appointed to draft a resolu- 
tion respecting the connexion between U. C. College and the ottar 
grammar schools of Ontario, submitted the following resolution which 
was adopted : — EetolvtJ, — " That a eemmittee, consisting of Uessrs. 
Bnnter, Buchan, and Woods, be appointed to draw up a report on the 
relationship of Upper Canada College to the Orammar Schools of 
Ontario, and tbe influence it is exerting on them, and to sublet it to this 
association at its meellDg in August Hr. Silas Ulnor, B.A., mored, 
seconded by lit. Turobull, — " That a summarj of the detailed report on 
the relationship of D. C. College to tbe other Grammar Schools of 
Ontario, be drawn up by tbe committee and sent to saeh member of the 
association in a printed form." — Carried. The following gentlemen were 
then duly elected ofGcers :— Ksr. Dr. Wiclcson, Head Uastsr Toronto 
Orsmmat School, President ; Wm. Tassis, ilJi., Bwtd Vaster (hatntnaT 
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;, TicB-Pnaidtnt ; J. H. HnDtor, U.A., Dondu, Becret&rj ; 
I, B.A., HMd lUittr Grunmar School, RimilloD, Tieuunr. 
-William UcOabe, LL.B,, Head Uaater Daite4 Gnuumar and 
Sefaool, Oibawa, Samuel Woodi, U.A., Head Kaiter Gram- 
Kingston, Thomas Kiiklaud, Hsad Uuter tfoited Gi 
rcial School, Whitby. Ur. Buchan then mored, aeconded 
ea Bodgion, Head UasUc Grammar School, Weiton, and 
That the question respecting the deiirabUit; of a uniform 
istical reading for admission to the DniTeraities and Learned 
Ontario, be referred to the execQtiTe committee, to report 
:he annual meeting in Angnit next" The association was 
led until August, 3rd, IBfiS, then to meet at S a.m. — Ltader. 
ID or DiMCNBa or tbi Oitnato Tuchisb' AasocUTioii. — A 
lio Board of Direelors of this Assodstloo. held in Toronto this 
M pnrpose of arranging a programme of proceedings far the 
ikl CoDTeDlloD, to be h«ld in this eitf on Tuesdaj, 41h of 
t. It wae decided by (he Board to lay before the anoQal 
its eoosi deration, tbe folloving topics: 1st. Ii it desirsbli 
be giren to the pnplli In our echooU, and If so, what is thi 
I of awarding them t !d. The importanee of leoaring tiii 
pnpile in order to successful teaching I 8d . Are any chsngei 
Ihe eiftminatioD and admission of candidatei to the proFeuioi 
•0 M to raise Ita status T 4(h. What steps ean be tskon to 
rrtgnlar attendance of pupils in our Common Schools T 
IBS IS Aid or tu fiLncn. — A pnblic neeling was held i 
ntl;, for the parpoae of hearing addreaiee fromilr. CantMi, 
rho was bom blind, sod several other frentlemen who bare 
an effort to get an inetitutiwi established for the edi 
' Onlario. Vr, Morpby was requested to take Ihs ohair. 
ben delivered d brief address, in which he pointed out the 
lich existed for the eatabUsbmeot of an institution for the 
HcQann sleo addressed Uhe meeting. He elated that there 
iaf mutes in Ontario, and 000 blind persons. Rer. Dr, 
*. Mr. Marling, Rev. Mr. Stephenson, and Rer. Ur. ManJj, 
id the meeting in rapport of the object in view. Thej were 
fharii^ the nutter taken ap bj the OoTCmment. Ur. J 
I briefly addressed the meeting, and stated that Dr. Ryei 
1 instructed by the late QoTemment of Canada to inquire 
the bliod lu Europe and in the United States, wsa prepsriag 
the mbjact, and there was no doubt the matter would be 
the Legislature of Ontario, at its first seisiou. Dr. Rose, 
ied a draft of n petition to the legislatnre, urging the estab- 
o inetitu^on fw Ibe edueaUon of the blind. It was adopted, 
rman iastrooted to sign It on belialf nf the meeting. The 
separated . — Ltadtr . 

iLLEsuTE iKSTiTDTa. — The Ohristmas term at this Instituttou 
sn entertainment gireu by tbe masters and boys to the parents 
ndthecitiiensof London. Between four and fire hundred per- 
mI in tba Racket Court, about seven o'clock. The entcrluo- 
■d of muue, eingtng and reeitations, which appeared to ImTe 
ap;»wated, jadgiug from the spplaoee wlib which the; 
s ware greeted. At the oondusiun of the proceedings, in the 
, tbe gueete adjourned to the spscious Dining Hall, where an 
ler had been provided. Hero ipMchee were made bj the 
san Hallmnth, Arohdeaoon Brough, and Sheriff Thimas, of 
rha company dispersed abont eleven o'clock, highly delighted 
irtainment, 

oaia CoLUGi. — Tbe Memorial to tbe Honorable, tbe Legis- 
ibly of Ontsrio of tbe Board of th« University of Victoria 
etfuUy sheweth as follows : 

ititnlion wna the Srst academy of eJucitlion eetabliebed io 
la by voluntary eontribn lions, and was tbe first instilutJon 
by the Canadian Parliament with univerelty powers, and the 
ase those powers in behalf of ■•t;:dents who bad hoaorably 
NT prescribed oourse ofuuLveruty stuJies. 
vy debt incnrred in erecting and enlarging tbe buildings of 
tge, and which, when the Parliamentary aid granted was less 
cut, had nccanintBt«d, through a serlee of years, to upwards 
sand dollars, hai been extinguished by the great and liberal 
tba eupporters and friends of the eolluge; but its current ex- 
never be defrayed withonl a Urge endowment er oonsiderable 
nn tha Legislature. 



5. Tbe anthoritioi oi Tictoria College concurred in the IhrM-Md dgaet 
of Ihe Provincial Act of 1603. (1.) Tbe creation of one nniversity fqr 
prescribing a curricntum, eiamining candidstes, and oonferring d^t*** [» 
Arts, Law, and Uedlaine. (2.) Tbe establisbment of an elevated eurrieu 
lum of university education oanrormsble to that of the London UnivsT^y 
in England, (R.) Tlie asaociatioa of tbe several oollegea already eetabllehad, 
or whieh might be cetablislied in Upper Canada, with tho PronocJal Unl 
vereity, the eanie ni varioua colleges of different denoAiinaUons in Qre«t 
Britain are nffilialed to the London Univerrily — plAed on the same foot- 
ing in regard to aid from tbe State, Ihe composition of the Senate, and fbt 
appointment of Eiaminera. But not one of these objecle haviDg btW 
carried into effect by tlioje who had the power to do so; a large portion 
of the ospllal, besides tbe interest, of tbe public uuiveni^ endowment 
hsving been spent in a single building, we were compelled Io fall back 
upon the provisions of our own university charter and do the best V* 
could for tbe educational intereats of the oountry. 

i. Tbe authorities of Victoria College have even proposed that the iton- 
denomiuational college should reoeive twice the annual public aid — bendei 
he ereetion of its buildings— ol any other eoUege, while doing preeiaely 
tbe ssme work ; but the proposal bas not been entertained. We are still 
willing to act upon these great prinoiplea of national patriotism, and of 
equal jnstice to alt parties and colleges according to (heir VOTks,aejDdxMl 
by a common standard and a government inspection. 

6. We assume (bat it is as much the duty of tho Slate to proiride for 
the higher as (or tlio elsmeotaiy education of the country, and tiial Qm 
advanced civiliiation of a country depends quite as much upon itssupeiivr 
as upon Ita primary education. This principle has been long reoognlMd 
by tbe Canadian Legislature in (he aid granted to Colleges, as well al bf 
landed endowmeota intended for Collsgiaioldacatioo. In the day eohool 
ednestion, whether of the common or grammar sehool. It ie the proviDoa 
of Municipalities to co-operate with the State for the general elementary 
education of youth; bat in regard to colleges, as the best experenoeof 
the moet progressive countries shows it as the proviEo* of the leligiona 
denominations to act, and for the State to co.operate and anoonnige Tolim- 
tary effort, — a system justified by public economy on the part of tbe 8(aU, 
and the wider diffusion of higher education Ihronghoat tbe land fct at 
least ten times Ihe amount of 0>llegiate work and Oollegiate snases* han 
been aosomplisbed in Upper Canada by deoominatimial colleges n pro- 
portion to the amount of itate aid giveq, m by a non-denominational coU^a 
system. It ia the interest of eiviliisdon in a State that Collegiate, as wril 
■s elementary education should be diffused as widely and as thorongUj as 
possible ; but by whom that Oollegiate edseation is imparted is of 1 ttle 
interesl to the State, and only the narroweit mioded telfiibncBs or bigotrj 
would prescribe but one ioatitutioo, or one ageiiay for promoting snoh 
national objects and interests. 

6. A large mejority of Ihose wbo have recMved Oollegiate education in 

Upper Canada (Turing the last fifteen years, have been educated in denoiDi 

national oolleges, notwitiii landing the vast pecuniary advantages of State 

endowment* enjoyed by one non-denoaunalioual college; the reUgioos polr- 

snosions wbo have erected aod coDtributed so liberally to support thoae 

collides which coastitute a large majority of the popolation of tha Pro 

nee; their exertions have conferred and are conferring the greatest 

inefit upon the country ; tbeir convicUons shoold not be ignored by jttst 

id patriotic Btatemansbip, nur their ooatribntioas and labours in behalf 

education be disregarded by a liberal and progreosiTe legislation. 

1. The denomioaUoDS, indeed, oonstitute the religion of the country tbe 

primary and most potent ageoey in the moral progresa and cmUsatuHi 

'bioh dtstinguiabes Upper Canada; snd Ihe (Jovemment and Legielstnre 

should be of tbe religion of all the people, without the faoaliclsm or ex 

I of any, and should not ignore it, and macb Jets be antagonist c 



Victoria College bos given a preparatory eduoation to some ih 
of youths, and a Collegiate education Io more than four hundred young 
of Canada, wbo, Ju whatever part of tbe country they are found are 
distinguished by their energy, intelligenae, liberality and patriotism— 
member! of different churcbee aod professions, and engaged in various 
oseAil employments aod pursuits. No religious teat has ever been im- 
posed upon either students or Professors in Vietojia College; and tbe 
fact that the Rev. Dr. Ormlstoo, a distinguished Presbyterian Clergyman, 

a student, graduate. Tutor, and Professor in the Collie, and thai * 
learned nod able Preabyloriau Minister has been o&erad the Matbemstieal 
Chair in tbe Oolite, and (hat among Its Profestors and stndeDls bsT* b««n 
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members of the Ofaareh of England and other Churches, is practical proof 
of the liberal character and catholic spirit of the College. There has 
never been a Theological Faculty io the Oollogo, nor a Theological student 
as such. There have been usually from 5 to 15 young men at the College 
who were pursuing their literary educatioa with a view to the Christian 
Ministry, aa there have bien from 60 to 100 undergraduates in art«, who 
intended to engago in the profession of Law or Medicine, or in other pur- 
suits ; but the one class of students have paid all the College fees aad dues 
just as much as the other olasn, and have equally contributed, in propor- 
tion to their number, to sustain the College, instead of being the slightest 
burthen upon any public grant made it, in aid of its operations. 

9. In confirmation of these statements may be adduced the following 
statistics from records of the College : The whole number of students who 
have graduated and taken the degree of B. A. in Victoria College is 108 ; 
in Medicine, 877 ; in Law, 10. These do not include ad eundem, or hono- 
rary degrees, which have been granted. Of the 108 graduates in art«>, 29 
have entered into the Weeleyan ministry ; 6 have entered the ministry of 
other Churches; 22 have entered the profession of Law ; 12 have entered 
the Medical profession; 6 are Professors in Colleges; 16 are Masters of 
Grammar Schools; 8 are , Merchants ; 9 are farmers or unknown; 3 are 
Editors. During the last 14 years, 1898 young men have been educated 
at the Victoria College ; average number of students and pupils sent into 
the country per annum has been 100 ; average attendance has been 202 ; 
average attendance in the University Department, 90 ; aversge attendsnce 
in the Preparatory Department, 112. The attendance at present in the 
University and Preparatory Departments of the College, is 886. On the 
ground of these facts alone it is submitted, that Victoria College amply 
compensates the country fo^the supplementary aid granted annually by 
Parliament to assist its operations, 

10. It is the conviction of your Memoralists that the most efficient and 
equitable method of promoting Collegiate education in Upper Canada, is 
for the Legislature to make a grant or endowment in the aggregate for 
that purpose, snd then distribute that grant among the various Colleges 
in proportion to the work done, or the number of students taught in eacti, 
according to a standard and inspection determined by \ Government ; as 
ilie income of the Literature Fund in the State of New York is distributed 
among various denominational and other academiee, according to the 
number of pupils taught in certain subjects in each, as inspected by an 
appointee^ member of the Regents of the State University. But until sueh, 
or some other just and general system of State con>peration with the Col- 
leges is established, your Memorialists rely upon the justice and liberality 
of your Honorable House, and earnestly pray, for the cotinnnanoe of that 
aid which the Legislature of United Canada has hitherto granted to Victoria 
College, which is so indispensable to its efficient operations, and which 
has always been, and ever will bo, expended with a view to the strictest 
economy and the greatest good of the country. 

— Lbqislativx Gkants to Ameqican Colleqes. — We have before us a 
return obtained from the *' Comptroller of the State of New York of the 
sums granted to various Colleges and Universities of that State,** during 
the last ten years. We will give a few examples in regard to those insti* 
ttttions, whose denominational control is dated in the American National 
Almanac Genesee College (Methodist) |12,000 : Geneva College (Epis- 
copal) 114,600; Hamilton College (Baptist) $11,600; St. John*8 College 
(Roman Catholic) $6,500 ; St. Lawrence University (Universalist) $26,000 ; 
Troy University (Roman Catliolic) $6,000; Rochester University (Baptist) 
$25,000; University of New York (Protestant Reformed ),$16|600; Martin 
Luther College) now called the University of Buffalo (Lutheran), $3,000 ; 
Elmira Female College (Presbyterian), $36,00d ; &c., &q. — Guardian, 

St. Jkeomx's Collkob, Bkrlin. — In speaking of this institution, 

the Canadiatn Freeman pay? : — We have much pleasure in calling public 
attention to the flourishing College of St Jerome, in the county town of 
Waterloo. This already favorably known institution, now some years in 
existence, is conducted by the zealous and learned Fathers of the Congre 
gatioD of the Resurrection, and stands under the special BU))ervision of. 
His Lordship the Bishop of Hamilton. Situated in the midst of a large ) 
and influential English and German community, its importance and utility 
cannot possibly be overlooked. The inducements which it offers to in- 
tendmg students from all parts of the Province and the United States, are 
such as are not to be found elsewhere within the bounds of the Dominion. 

QuEEN*B Ukiversitt, Eikoston.— From an editorial in the Otiardian 

we glean the following interesting faots in regard to this University: — 
Acoordiug to its recordi, as attested by the Rev. Principal Snodgrass to [ 



the Chairman of its Board, the Hon. John Hamilton, we have the following 
statistics, which have ** no reference whatever to tke Preparatory eohool, 
which, for a number of years, was maintained in connection with the 
College, but which was recently amalgamated with the Kingston Grammar 
School,*' and which " do not include any who have studied at the College 
in the Faeulties of Medicine or Law only.** There have been educated in 
the Alts Faculty of Queen's College— the only Faculty that ezisU io the 
Toront) University College— no less than 676 atudeuts. Of these, S46 
have been nim ><M«fi of the Church of Scotland ; 68 other Presbyteriam ; 
155 members uf the Church of England ; 60 Wesleyan Methodists ; 38 
Roman Catholic; 12 Baptisto; 18 CongregationalisU, Protettaots, and 
others; 80 denomination not registered, A large majority, therefore, o^ 
the undergraduates in the Arts oourse of Queen*s College is of other 
Churches than of the Church of Scotland. The professions of these under- 
graduates after leaving Queen's College, so far as tlieir history is known ; 
83 Clergymen, of whom 15 belong to Churohes not connected with the 
Church of Scotland; 41 Lawyers; 27 Physicians; 13 Teachers. th« 
majority at present in Grammar Schools; 5 Profesaora in .Colleges; S 
Judges; the rest Merchants, Engineers, County Attorneys, Members of 
Parliament, Ac. 

EnuoATzoNAL Mussuic. — ^From the letter of a correspondent of the 

Nova Scotia PfovifieiaZ Wetleyan^ we give the following extract: — " While 
in Toronto we paid a visit to the Normal School, at the head of which 
stands our beloved Dr. Ryerson, who, though now advanced in years, 
takes a lively interest in all that affects the welfare of his beloved Canada. 
The institution has undergone many improvements since our last visit* 
ten years ago ; this is more particularly the ease in respect to the paintings 
and statuary. Hundreds of people visit the institution daily. We were 
informed, that recently the Corporation of the City of Philadelphia, U. S.. 
paid it a visit, and acknowledged that they had seen nothing equal to its 
respective departments, not even in the United States, 'iliis was surdy 
an eulogium. 

Ma. BiGOAa*8 Donation. — ^At a meeting of Teachers, Trustees and 

friends of education at Codrington, on Saturday, 12th inst, for the purpose 
of deciding in what way the $100 for prizes, donated by James L. Biggar 
Esq.. to the schools of East Northumberland, should be distributed, £. Scar- 
lett, Local Superintendent of Schools, was called to the chair. MoYed bj 
G. Bedford, of Seymour, and seconded by V. A. Coleman, of Warkworth, 
Tliat the thanks of this meeting are justly due and are hereby tendered to 
Mr. Biggar, for his kind donation to school children in this Riding ; and that 

a copy of this resolution be forwarded to him by the secretary. Carried. 
Moved by John Bell, and seconded by O. Bedford, that the money be ap* 
propriated according to the average attendance for the past year, eaeh 
township left to supplement and decide in what manner it will be laid out, 
whether by holding sectional or a Township examination. Moved in 
amendment by Isaac C. Squier, and seconded oy John Chapman, That for 
the proper distribution of the donation of $100, by J. L. Biggar, Esq., we 
call township competitive examinations ; and that the pupils gaining pri- 
zes at the examinations in the several townsips, compete at some general 
Riding examination. The original motion was earned. Isaac C. Squier, 
Secretary. Brighton, October 14tb, 1867. 
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CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM VIEWED ABROAD. 

In connection with the elaborate review and aummaiy of our 
Upper Canada School System, by one of the English Royal 
Commiasioners, which we published in tht Journal of Education 
for October and December, we insert the following from the 
" Appendix to the First Report of Her Majesty's Com miiBt oners, 
q^mnted to inquire into the state of schools in Scotland." The 
extract we ^ve is taken from a letter of answers given by David 
HilDe Home, Esq., an observing and intelligent member of the 
EdocttioD Committee of Scotland. 

In bis letter Mr. Home gives the re&ult of bis carefal obser- 
vatkina on the American, Canadian and other School Systems, 
■ad makes a nnmber of suggestions to the Commissioners for 
the improvement in the management of the details of the 
Scottish School system. At the conclusion of his letter he 
speaks as follows ; — 

"The last au^estion which I venture to offer for thecon- 
sidentioa of the Royal Commissioners, is to bring over to this 
country to be examined by them. Dr. Ryemn, the distinguished 
man who laid the fonndatious and reared the structure of all 
the ntsting educational iostitutions in Canada. 

"'^th Dr. Ryerson I have no personal acquaintance. Bnt 
haling aeen what he has accomplished, I have formed the 
bigheat opinion of him as an authority in educational matters, 
m a Hberal'iniuded Christian, and a very lagacious politician. 
My own ophiion, I find, is shared by the well-known traveller 



and author. Kohl of Germany, who is also a good judge of 
scbaols. Kohl visited Canada in 18G0, and in his published 
travels says of Dr. Ryerson : ' This gentleman deserves to be 
known in other regions of the world. This enlightened and 
highly cultivated man is the founder of these institntions, and 
the soul of all popular education tn Canada. Be was appointed 
to this post when be was forty years of age, but he considered 
it necessary, before entering on it, to make a journey through 
the most civilized countries, to study their school and educa- 
tional systems, and form from them the one which might appear 
the most useful and effectual for Canada. AAer his return, he 
publiehed a rr.asterly report, in which he pnesed in review all 
the various system and arrangements existing in Germany, 
Prance, Sweden, Switzerland, and England, and then explained 
the one he hnd planned for Canada. I had not the good for- 
tune to find Dr. Ryerson himself on lite spot. But his works 
all around me, and everything I saw and read, sufiicieDtly pro- 
claimed his prftiacs.' 

Mr. Tremcnheere, also an excellent authority, who visited 
Canada, and saw Dr. Ryerson, explains more particularly what 
he hnd to do, and how he proceeded in the reformation of the 
Caoadiau schools. 

'" For thirty years previous to 1641, annual Partiamentary 
grants were made in aid of common schools, but expended with- 
out system, and to very little effect. In that year the first school 
law was passed. In 1845, Dr. Ryerson made an extensive per- 
sonal inquirv into the common school systems of America and 
Europe, the result of which he published in a report, and after- 
wards in two laws of 1846 and 1647, subsequently enlarged and 
improved, and by the present law of I860.' 

" Dr. Ryerson in bis report states, ' that the system adopted 
by bim is derived from what appeared to him most excellent in 
all those which he examined.' 

"{1.) He derived the machinery of his system from that in 
force in the State of New York, which was, however, (lie 
thoi^ht) defective in the too great intricacy of some of its 
details, in the absence of an efficient provision for visitation and 
inspection of schools, for religious instrnction and uniform text- 
books. 

"(2.) He considered the principle of supporting schools in 
the Sute of Maasachiuaets the best, bnt requiring modification, 
in order to substitute the free action of each locality for the 
compulsory requirements of the State. 

"(3.) He preferred the books of the National Board o£ 
Edncation in Ireland. 
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'^(4.) He considered the syEtem of training teachers, and the 
principles and modes of teaching prevalent in Germany superior to 
all others. Another featilre, or rather cardinal principle, adopted 
by Dr. Ryerson vl that of not only making Chnstiamty the basis 
of the system and the pervading element of all the parts^ but of 
recognising and combining in their official character, lul the clergy 
of the land, with their people, in its practical operation, maintain- 
ing at the same time parental supremacy in the religious instruction 
of their children, and upon this principle providing for it. 

" I have referred to these testimonies by German and English 
autliors, who are well acquainted with schools, regarding Dr. Byer- 
Bon and his doings in Canada, in vindication of me high opinion I 
myself have formed of his singiilar ability, and of the suggestion I 
have presumed to offer to the Royal Commissioners, to invite him 
to this country to assist them in grappling with difficulties very 
similar to those which he had to face. If anything farther were 
needed to show how much Dr. Byerson's system has commanded 
general admiration, it would be the reference which I see frequently 
made to parts of it in the recent annual reports of school superin- 
tendents in the American States, and the desire evidently felt thaie to 
import many features of it into their own educationid arrangements." 



II. ^nvm ott Mrxtntiw in 0tttoyio. 

1. EDUCATION IN UPPEB CANADA IN 1866. 

We have already noticed some points in the Chief Superintend- 
ent's Educational Report for 1866. As was to be expected, the 
increase of schools has brought along with it an increase of teachers. 
Not that there is a superabundance of good teachers, but there is 
such a supply of one Idnd or another, that, from the competition 
for places, the emoluments in too many cases, have suffered an 
undue depreciation. There is one fact mentioned in the report in 
reference to the increase of teachers, which many might not be pre- 
pared for, and that is, that both the absolute and relative increase 
of female teachers employed in common schools has been, during 
1866, greater than of males. Many have the idea that the very im- 
provement of the schools is making less and less demand for lady 
teachers, but it is not so ; and Dr. Byerson expressed his satisfac- 
tion that it is not, for he is convinced that '^female teachers are 
best adapted to teach small children, having, as a general rule, most 
heart, most tender feelings, most assiduity, and, in the order of Pro- 
vidence, the qualities best adapted for the care, instruction, and gov- 
ernment of infancy and childhood." We are half indined to go far- 
ther, and say, that, in many cases, female teachers will have more 
influence, even with comparatively rude boys, than those who may 
be sterner and possessed of more physical power. About four-fifths 
of the teachers in the States are females, and in England, also, their 
numbers are rapidly increasing. It is well, however, to take care 
that they be as thoroughly trained, and as fully qualified as the gen- 
tlemen, and then they may claim equal remuneration. 

It is remarkable that of the nearly five thousand teachers actually 
engaged in the work of education in Ontario, the religious persuasion 
of only 2d has been unreported. It is also to be noted that a veiy 
considerable number of Roman Catholics are engaged as common 
school teachers ; as many as 322 being mention^ besides those 
engaged in separate schools. The largest number belonging to any 
one denomination is 1486 (Presbyterians), and the next, 1339 
(Methodists). 

The remuneration given to teachers is small. The highest salary 
paid in any county, during the year of which we are speaking, 
being, only $600, while one, at any rate, was as low as $93. In 
cities we have them ranging from $1,350 to 100, while the average 
for male teachers in counties was only $253, and for females $189, 
aQd in cities for the former $529, and the latter $247. 

Of the 4,379 schools reported, all, except 638, are entirely free ; 
that is, there is no charge made on individual scholars, but all ex- 
penses are borne by a general rate on the section. This state of 
things has been brought round, not by any Act of Parliament, but 
simply by the inhabitants of the different sections finding, by expe- 
rience, that it was the better plan, so that, whether people sent 
their children to school or not, they had to pay all the same. 

Every one knows how very necessary a good school house is, in 
order to secure efficient teaching ; and the number of such really 
good houses, we are glad to learn, is increasing year by year. 
There are in Ontario, 642 of brick ; 372 of stone ; 1751 of frame ; 
and 1604 of log. During the year 1866, 101 school houses were 
built, and of these only 19 were log. It is estimated that the vidue 
of school houses and premises, throughout the Province, amounts to 
the large sum of $2,097,922. 

As we are all aware. Separate Schools have been established for 
039 — a decreace of $1180. A large number of Roman Catholics 
Boman Catholics. The extent to wliich they are used, by those for 



whose benefit they were appointed, may be seen from the fact that 
of sixty odd tiiousand Koman Catholic school-going children, 
upwards of forty-five thousand attend the ordinary common schools, 
thus leaving only the balance for separate schools. The whole amount 
provided for separate schools from all sources for 1866, was $45,- 
dont see anv use for these schools. They know that the rehgioiui 
principles of their children are not in the slightest degree interfered 
with in the common schools, and the education given there is gene- 
ndly of a superior character. 

Having already printed in full Mr. Young's report on the condi- 
tion of the Gnuiinar Sdiools, there is no necessity for referring further 
to them. We Siay simply mention that the total expenditure for 
grammar school purposes amounted to $113,887, and the whole num- 
ber of pupils for the year was 5,179— giving the yearly expense of 
ea(^ grammar school pupil, as nearly as possible, twenty-two dollars. 

In addition to the common and grammar schools, there are other 
educational institutions which have to be taken note of, in order to 
form a full and correct idea of the state and progress of education in 
the country. We find there are sixteen colleges, with 1, 931 students, 
and 298 academies and private schools, with an attendance of 6,462 
pupils. We should think there must be a very much larger num- 
ber of such institutions than what is mentioned. Only twenty pri- 
vate schools are returned for Toronto, for instance, while we are 
quite sure there are many more. 

The system of free public libraries is still in operation with a 
greater or less amount of success. From the time wnen it was first 
commenced, $119,649 have in this way been expended. The whole 
number of volumes in the public free libraries, is 215,611. 

The map of the co^try, which is given in the Beport, and 
marked for the purpose of idiowing how far the libraries lutve been 
established, lets us see at a glance, how some parts are provided with 
them in every school section, while others are entirely destitute. In 
the whole of the country west of Oshawa and South of (>>llingwood, 
there are not above fourteen or fifteen townships in which there is 
no public library, while back from Kingston, and both east and 
west of it for a great many miles, there is scarcely a township 
which has more than one library, and the most of them have not 
even one. 

The whole number of educational institutions of every kind, so 
far as these returns show, was 4,800 ; the number of pupils in all 
405,267 ; the whole money expended $1,820,006 ; while the sum 
actually available for purposes of education was $2,050,125. 

AU tiiis makes it manifest that, while a great deal yet remains to 
be done, a ((reat deal has been already effected. A large number of 
children in tiie Province still attend no school Upwivrds of forty 
thousand of this class are reported for 1866, and the likelihoods are 
that the actual number is much larger. Poverty cannot be urged as 
a reason for this. It is simply the indifference or vice, or greedi- 
ness of parents. They are ignorant themselves, and they fancy that 
their children can get on well enough without going near the school. 
It is distressing, also, to notice the irregularity in attendance of 
those actually entered as pupils. As many as forty-two thousand 
attended in 1866 for less than twenty days ; seventy-five thousand 
for more than twenty, but less than fifty days ; and only about 
thirty-two l^ousand attended for upwards of two hundred days in 
the course of the vear. 

The frequent change of teachers is also a great evil. It makes the 
profession of teaching to be looked upon more as a stepping stone 
to something better, than as a life business, and all experience 
shows that, in such cases, the work will not be done so heartily. 

Our space, however, is exhausted. We are very much pleased 
witii many things mentioned in the report, and trust that in the 
future, as in the past, progress will characterize our whole educa- 
tional system, and that Canadians will become more thoroughly and 
manifestly an educated people. — Toronto Globe, 



2. GIBLS IN THE GBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

The subject of the admission of Girls to the Grammar Schools 
was thus referred to in a debate in the House of Assembly for 
Ontario : 

Mr. Blake said that, assuming the whole question of these educa- 
tional grants was under discussion, he wishea to make a remark on 
the mc^e of apportioning the grants to the Grammar Schools. This 
was based on the erroneous principle of attendance, so that the 
effect has been unduly to swell the attendance of classes of chil- 
dren not qualified for Grammar Schools — girls and others being got 
to attend, in order to obtain an increased grant. 

Hon. J . 8. M<^onald thought there was a great deal of force in 
the observations of the member for South Bruce. The Grammar 
Schools had been deteriorated by receiving children who were not 
qualified to enter them. He had hoped that some arrangement 
might be devised which would obviate this. The question had be^en 
brought under his attention by a communication from the Chief 
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SaperiDiendent of Education, who desired his opinion whether it 
bed been intended that girls should be admitted to Grammar 
Schoohk His (Mr. McDonald's^ impression was that such had not 
been the intention. This practice of getting nrls into the Grammar 
Sdiools had the effect of interfering with, and injuring the useful- 
ness of higher seminaries for girls. It was to be regretted that the 
standard of education for young ladies in Upper Canada, was not so 
high as in Lower Canada. He promised that the attention of the 
Government would be given to the subject. 

The subject of the admiasion of girls to the Grammar Schools was 
referred to in a debate in the House of Assembly for Ontario : 

Dr. McGill wished to get a little more informatian on the subject 
of Grammar School education. He understood the member for 
South Bruce, and the Attorney General, to say that latterly a great 
many girls had been made to attend the Grammar Schools, in order 
to get larger grants. He agreed that, to some extent, that was the 
fact. He did not agree, however, that girls should be excluded 
from tiie Grammar Schools. If this were done, they would to a 
large extent, be practically excluded from the higher education 
which they could now get in Grammar Sohook. WiSi all due def er- 
eoce to Mr. Young, the Inspector of Grammar Soho<ds, who had 
strongly urged the exclusion of girls, he thought the learned gentle- 
man bad^ pressed that matter too far. Many girhi were now getting 
a good education in Grammar Schools, which they oould not possi- 
bly get otherwise. Separate high schools for the education of girls 
could not, in the circumstances of our country, be at aU generally 
establishcKl. 

Mr. Fraser was glad to hear that the attention of the Govern- 
m«nt was to be given to this important subject. His own impres- 
saoaa was that Grammar Schools were not the best places for the edu- 
cation of girls. He hoped that the GoTemment would consider the 
propriety of giving a grant for high schools for girls, in many local- 
ities through the country. 

Mr. Sinclair approved of the suggestion to establish schools for 
the superior education of girls. At the same time, he did not think 
they imoold be excluded from Grammar Schools which gave an edu- 
cation, some kinds of which were as useful to girls as to boys. 

Mr. Ferrier, from the experience he had hsA, believed that the 
system of teaching boys and girls together in Grammar Schools, . 
worked welL The girls, in many instances, showed just as good an 
wtitnde for learning Greek, Latin, &c. , as boys. He thought Mr. 
Young went too far. The grammar school teachers were to meet in 
oenvention in June, and would then discuss this subject. He thought, 
after bearing their opinion, and the remarks which the Chief Super- 
intendent and Inspector of Grammar Schools misht make upon it, 
the Government and Legislature would be in a oetter position for 
dealing with the subject next session. — Gloh€. 




a EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN QUEBEC AND 

ONTARIO. 

From the estimates laid before the Legislatures of Quebec and 
Ontario, we select the following items of Miucational expenditures : 



NAME OF ITEM. 



PEOVIKCB 
or QUXBEO. 



FSOVIXCE 
OF OITTABIO 



1. BENEFIT OF TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

1st. Teachers' Associations would secure the general adoption of 
approved systems of imparting instruction, and a uniformity in the 
use of the most suitable text booka. 

The zealous, faithful teacher is always alive to his own defects, 
and is ever trying to correct them. If he has been trained under 
a system of instruction somewhat akin to the dogma, <' Believe and 
ask no questions," he will not rest satisfied until he has amassed 
greater stores of learning, and be<x>me possessed of better modes of 
communicating that knowledge than were his own instructors. The 
friendly interchange of views as to the modes of teaching the de- 
partments of Common School Instruction, the discussions which 
these may elicit, and the essays read on such topics, cannot, I think, 
but conduce to accumulate a common fund of knowledge of these 
subjects and how to teach them. 

All of us must be conscious of the effects of isolation incident to 
our work. To a great extent, each one of us has had '* to paddle his 
own canoe." We have had to labour on from day to day without 
the consciousness of any one sympathizing with us ; to devise our 
own mode of procedure in practically carrying on the work given 
us to do. But by meeting in our associated capacity, one may 
receive useful hints and be able to give others in return, '^ without 
money and without price." A uniform system of conducting 
schools, and the same series of school-books, would be of untold 
benefit, especially when we consider how frequent is the change of 
teachers. 

2nd. Teachers' Associations would enlarge the views of its mem> 
bers and stimulate their exertions for the advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge. 

In the natural world we find that plants flourish most, and attain 
to more gigantic proportions when exposed to light and shade. We 
also find the strong and f^fted minds are those, who, in the lonely 
chamber, waste the midnight oil in the researches of science or ac- 
quirement of learning, ana also enjoy the genial sunshine of friend- 
ship and sympathy. ''As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of 
a man his friend." 

A person secluded from professional associates is very apt to over- 
rate his attainments; not very apt to "see himself as others see 
him." Such a one is in danger of losing sight of his neerf of im- 
provement ; of regarding the work done as perfection, or at least 
80 near that, that there is very little necessity of trying to do better. 
But the better results obtained by others would bring a sense of 
virtuous shame to his mind. The future destiny of our beloved 
Dominion depends greatly on the way our work is done. We are 
like the crew of a vessel ; the more galLmtly they strive against wind 
and tide, the more assiduously each performs his part, the sooner 
will the ship pass over the briny deep, and the more gloriously will 
she enter the desired haven. 

3rd. Teachers' Associations would encourage the frequent inter- 
change of ideas and kindlv intercourse among members. Instruc- 
tors having freely received should freely communicate. One may 
give away money, lands, &c, and make himself just so much 






Common and Separate Schools 

Normal Schools 

Schools in New Townships 

Grammar Schools 

Ooflegea and Universities 

Medical Schools 

Agricultural Normal School Education... 

Agricultural Schools 

Common School Inspectors 

Grammar School Inspectors 

Superannuated Teachers 

Journal of Education, (in English) 

" " (in French) 

Books for Prizes in Public Schools 

LflBBiy Books, Maps, Apparatus, and 

Prize Books, for Public Schools 

Departmental Library 

*' '* and Museum 

" Salaries 

Contingencies 



i< 



$174,000 

62,590 

4,000 

68,000 
1,500 

12,00(H' 

2,400 

29,700$ 

2,600 
1,800 
1,800 
3,000 



1,200 

16,600) 
15,000} 

$396,090 



$170,000 
17,000 

2,000 
55,000 
31,000* 

2,250 



2,000 
4,200 
1,800 



82,000 

2,800 
14,700ir 



$384,750 



* loeluding eighteen months grant to the various eollegos up to Deoem- 
ber, 1868,<— submitted to the Uoase with the followiag deelaration, on 
bdalf of the govemment: — ^**Th6 Lieutenant Gov«'mpr» while regardinp^ 
ttie psyment of any sums of money oat of the Treasury to eoUsgiate Insti* 



tut ions in this Provinee at inexpedient, is yet impressed with the oonviciion 
tliat embarrassment would ensae, were the ouilegcs named in the annexed 
schedule suddenly deprived of the annual grants heretofore voted by the 
Legislature of the late Provinoe of Canada, and on this ground alone, His 
ExoellenoT submits to the Legislative Assembly the propriety of grauling 
to the said colleges the ssveral amounts mentioned m the said schedule ; 
declaring, at the same time, that it shall not be lawful to continue such 
grants luareafter.** 

f The grant to Agrieultural Societies, in the Province of Quebec, is 
$80,068; in OnUrio, $04,460. 

t In Ontario this eharge is borne by the various County Councils. 

^ In regard to this Item, we quote the following from the Parliamentary 
Report of the G/o6#.*— 

••Mr. MoI>onald also embraced this opportunity of reading a Ion;: com- 
munication from the Chief Superintendent of Education, on the subject oi 
the eontingeocies of his department, drawn out in consequence of some 
allusions to this subject in a previous debate. Dr. Ryerson claimed that 
these expenses were eontrolled by a strict regard to economy— that they 
bad not increased within the last ten vears, and that they were less than 
the corresponding expenses In Lower Canada. He said that the last pub- 
lished public acconnU showed that the Lower Canada Department of 
Education expended, for salaries and contingencies, $31,600 with 8,826 
sdiools; while his, (Dr. R's,) estimate was $14,700 with 4,467 schools, 
besides other agencies for the diffusion of useful knowledge which did not 
exist in connection with the Department of Public Instruction in Lower 
Canada. The only Increase of salary had been in the case of two junior 
clerks, who were entitled to It by their long and faithful servieeu Both of 
these had served on the frontier, and— one as an officer- (Mr. Stinson), had 
distinguished himself by his gallant condnct at Rldgeway.** 
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poorer; but in knowledge "giving doth not impoTeriBb, nor with- 
holding enrich." 

" Like mercy, it is twice blest — 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

We abhor the selfishness of the man who aaysi '^ Help yourself, 
when you have labored as hard as I have done, you may know as 
much, and be just as wise." Says the Great Teacher, '< Is a candle 
brought to be put under a bushel 7 nay, but on a candlestick ;" and 
again even commands, '' Let your light so shine." A distinguished 
educator says : — An exclusive spirit may be borne where meaner 
things as houses, lands and gold are at siuce ; but in education and 
religion, light and [love, there is not even the shadow of an excuse. 
The man who would be exclusive in these things, would be so I fear 
in heaven. 

I feel I owe an apology for quoting oiur British poets. 

« Hast thou no friend to set thy mind a broach. 
Good sense will stagnate, thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun, 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied." 

Moreover, every teacher meets with difficulties to which he may 
have to succumb, through the ignorance and arbitrary, pre- 
sumptuous authority of other officials, often without knowing that 
his brethren sympathize with him. Such difficulties might be sub- 
mitted, and the joint opinion elicited might be a precedent for 
future guidance. — Mr. McTavish in Bruce MeparUr, 



2. GEMS FROM THE S. S. TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 

It appears to us important to recapitulate, in a condensed form, 
some of the more striking and important lessons, the fruits of large 
experience and wide observation, communicated at the TeachePs 
Institute, held last week in this city. 

1. — ^DuTiBS OP SuPBBiWTENDBNTS. — ^Mr. Pardee earnestly incul- 
cated on Sunday-School Superintendents the duty of attending to 
their own business of organizing, overseeing, and ruling, leaving 
teaching wholly to the teachers. A talking Superintendent he re- 
gards as a great hindrance to a Sabbath-schooL If he spoke on sub- 
jests unconnected with the lesson, he distracted the attention of the 
school from its legitimate object ; namely, the lesson of the day. If 
he went over that lesson before the teachers, he forestalled them, 
and put them in a false position. If he did so afterwards, he might 
take different views from some of the teachers, and thus diminish 
the confidence of their classes in them. If he took the same views, it 
waa only a reiteration, which had better be avoided, on the supposi- 
tion that the teachers had done their dut^. Opening and closing 
exercises should be varied, each portion bemg short, and the hymns 
sung and scripture read should have a bearing on the lesson of the 
day. Superintendents should not take viaitors round to stand be- 
side classes, as many teachers coidd not go on under such circum- 
stances, and the attention of scholars was distracted. Neither 
should they invite any one to address the school, unless thev were 
reasonably sure, beforehand, that the address would be brief and 
pointed, and bear on the lesson of the day. Lons addresses, full of 
big words, were wholly out of place in the Sabbath-sdiool ; and 
amusing stories told by visitors only obliterated the lessons of the 
teachers. The Superintendent should pay great attention to grad- 
ing the classes, as a scholar might be quite out of place in one dais, 
who would be very well in another. 

2. — ^Teachebs. — A teacher should ^et into sympathy with every 
scholar of his class, by personal acquaintance and kin(uy greetings. 
He should, as far as practicable, draw out his class by questions, and 
avoid preaching to them, although it would often be necessary, 
briefly to instruct and exhort them . A teacher should set an exam- 
ple of order, regularity, and promptitude to hia class, and should 
not, generally speaking, rebuke any scholar there^ but seek an op- 
portunity of showing him his fault in private. He should visit his 
scholars at their homes, in order to know their circumstances and 
interest their parents ; and he should have no more scholars in his 
class than he can oversee in school, and visit at their homes. He 
should make the conversion of his scholars his constant and mitip 
object, and Christ the central figure in his teaching. 

3. 'The Libbart. — This should be selected with great care from 
every available source ; any general order sent to a publisher or 
bookseller would be almost sure to contain a proportion of trashy 
books, — some of them, perhaps, positively pernicious. A commit- 
tee to select books should be appointed, composed of the best avail- 
able materials ; who, whenever a really suitable book appeared, 
should get as many copies of it as were necessary, to allow the 
whole school to peruse it in a reasonable time. Such a book should 
also be introduced to the school by a brief description, which would 



make all eager to get it. Commonplace stories, especially if of good 
children who died early, sh<nM be excluded. Those which com- 
bined valuable information with sound instruction, in a simple and 
interesting form, were to be carefully sought. Library books should 
be handed in by the scholars when they come to school, with a list of 
those they wanted to take out, and these should be left at each daas, 
at the dose of the lesMOHy by the librarian. 

4— TEA0HSB8 Mbetikgs. —These should be kept up, if possible, 
weekly, in a social, inexpensive way, and every teacher should be 
drawn out to giye his or lier views on the lesson for next Sunday, 
and any matter concerning the interests of the school that may come 
up. Anecdotes of visiting scholars should be called for, and the ques- 
tion. Is thero any special religious interest in your class ? should be 
asked round. Also, If there were any special difficulties ? In this way, 
the Superintendent would bear the position of each dass, and ea^ 
teacher would become acquainted with the state of the whole schooL 
These exezciaes could be profitably interspersed with prayer and 
praise. 

5._SiKOiiro. — ^The selection of hymns should be carefully atten- 
ded to, as a laige proportion of those in the books were not worth 
using. Many doctrinal hymns used in churches, such as " There is a 
fountain filled with blood f "My Faith looks up to Thee " &q. , were 
well adapted, both in words and music, for the Sabbath-School, and 
infinitely superior in sentiment and instruction to many that were 
now sung. Hymns should be selected in which good poetry and 
music combined to fix an important lesson on the mind. A plan 
was now being adopted which should be generally introduced ; 
namely, to print the nymn on calico, in very large letters, and hang 
it up where all the children could see it This did away with books, 
and made all hold up their heads while singing. If large notes 
could be given with large words, this excellent plan would be com- 
plete. — Montreal Witness. 



3. NEW BRANCHES OF EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Le Nouveau Monde advocates the introduction into country 
schools of several branches, which it considers the present advanced 
state of knowledge requires. It says : 

" It is evidently necessary to teach in our country schools, besides 
the catechism, which every one ought to learn, at least the elements 
of Greography, of history, of domestic and political economy, of 
municipal affairs, and of civil law, that every citizen may know, 
and afterwards study more completely, accordipg to his need, his 
rights and duties as a citizen. There would, in that case, be no 
longer such a display of ignorance on matters of the highest impor- 
tance. Besides, a knowledge of these elements is requisite for 
every one who wishes to study anythiog — even merely to follow the 
afl^drs of Ids country, much more for those who are called upon by 
the Constitution to judge of public affairs, even the most com- 
plicated." 

The JVouveau Monde also thinks that there has beeu too much 
said about military education in schools of late ; not that it dis- 
approves of making such instruction a part of the course of any 
school, but it considers that other trades or professions ought to 
take precedence of that of the soldier, and tliat a cry might as well 
be raised against the neglect of agriculture and other industrial and 
practical branches, as against the neglect of military instruction, 
^ere is a good deal of wisdom in the remarks of the Mondey but 
we fear that the unhealthy system of cramming pupils with a 
metange, an indigestible mass of every fruit, ripe and unripe, of the 
tree of knnowledge, has in the present day, in most of our schools, 
been carried far enough. 

We are, however, quite disposed to agree with our contemporary 
as to the benefit that would accrue to the country at large, if some 
knowledge of our constitution and laws were embodied in the teach- 
ing of Canadian history. This is perhaps, as much political economy 
as most school-teachers would be able to give, and most pupils 
willing to receive, or capable of understanding. For after all it is 
actual life, and not the school-room, that "teaches our Senators 
wisdom," — what they possess of it. 



1. DR. HAMILTON'S ADDRESS ON THE IMPORTANCE 

OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

At a meeting of the Teacher's Association of Montreal, Dr. Ham- 
ilton read a paper on the advantages of classical instruction as a 
branch of National education, he said : — ^The Greek and Latin lan- 
guages had long been a principal subject of youthful study wherever 
liberal education has prevailed. This importance has often been 
called in question, but they continue in most countries to occupy 
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their old place, at least in tbe estimation of the educated clnssoa. 
In the learned professions the classics are an essential requisite. 
Modem European languages are principally made up of materials 
drawn from the Greek or Latin, and it is important that the deri- 
vations of a word should be understood before it can be fully appre- 
ciated. The term '' language," for instance, is drawn horn the 
Latin lingua, the tongue, and may be considered a fair specimen of 
the manner in which words are traosf erred from their primary to 
their secondary meanings. The tongue, or chief organ of speech, is 
put for the speech itself. The woras * ^derivation'' and '* appre- 
ciate" are further instances. Dr. Hamilton then mentioned some 
words whose origin was striking and illustrative . The word 
"alms," only one syUable in English, is derived from a Greek word 
having six syllables, and which means '^pity." In old French 
idmonse (anmcyne in modem French) shows the manner in which the 
abbreviation to a single syllable, "alms," has taken place. It has 
been changed almost equally in meaning. Originally it meant the 
exalted virtue of mercy ; now it only means giving relief to the 
poor. Similar changes had taken place in the meaning of the words 
" charity," " church," and "clerk." The Doctor then made some 
interesting remarks concerning the curious changes which had been 
made in words. The science of philolo|;y investigates the origin and 
affinities of languages. To fully ezamme any one language philo- 
logically, requires that its parent and cognate dialect be rtudied — 
an immense but most interesting work. The Bible tells us the East 
was the cradle of the human race : philology discovers that the San- 
crit, the sacred language of India, was the parent of the Greek and 
Latin language, while with these languages contribute to the substance 
of the English, the basis of the tongue is Teutonic, another branch 
of the Sancrit. The study of Latin and Greek is not required to 
elucidate the terms of common life, the short pithy words that are 
used by the fireside. A large proportion of Norman French was 
intitxiuced by William the Conqueror, but the mass of the language 
still remained Teutonic. The terms which express ideas of Beligipn, 
Law, and Science, were derived from the Latin. The reason of this 
was the books of science and law were at one time nearly all composed 
in Latin. Modem science had discovered that Greek was more flex- 
ible, and accordingly the new sciences have used that languM[e in 
their terminology. An examination of the principal terms of Theo- 
logy win show how largely religious ideas were expressed by Latin. 
Trinity, Unity, Covenant, Redemption, Predestmation, Election, 
Salvation, Condemnation. Judgment, the full force of these word, 
is best learned by the study of Latin. The short words Heaven, 
Hell, Sin, Joy, Bliss, Woe, God, Good, Bad, loght, Darkness, are 
evidently Saxon. The learning of Latin and Greek roots with their 
prefixes and affixes, is extremely useful for those who cannot have 
a r^nlar classical instruction, although it is like trying to learn geol- 
ogy by examining specimens in a museum. Then no one can fully 
understand the grammatical structure of any modem language with- 
out classical knowledge. Webster asserts that nine-tenths of all the 
words in the Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and French, are from the 
Latin. Dr. Hamilton then showed the cUfierenee of words in the 
languages named, taking the word " poet," for example. The study 
of the classical authors opens to an ingenious mina| a new world 
of ripe and rich thought Classical literature presents the noblest 
modds of historical, rhetorical, and poetical composition. The 
freshness, originality, and beauty of Homer, the perfect polish and 
dignity of Virgil, the sublime daring of Pindar, the curious felicity 
of Horace, the severe strength and grandeur of Demosthenes, the 
copious fulness of Cicero, the picturesque narrative of livy, the phi- 
losophic clearness of Sallust, the terse epigramatic point of Tacitus, 
can be imitated or rivalled only by those who have devoted years of 
youthful study to their immortal pages. There were peculiar modes 
of expression and thought in those days. No translation can do 
justice to these great originals. " The thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn," are feebly translated into a foreign tongue, and 
are often wholly untranslated. Let any one try to do Bums into 
Modem English, and he will soon see by his failure how impossible 
it is. Who can Anglicise, 

'* Come sit ye doon my cronies 
And gie*s a bit o' crack I " 

The impossibility of translating Homer is shown by the attempts 
made by Cewper, Pope, Lord Derby and others — the blind old man 
of Sdo's Isle remains unrevealed, except in his native Ghreek, 

While the study of the exact sciences is. perhaps, the best means 
of strengthening the discriminating faculties, the practice of transla- 
ting, especially from the dead languages, is pre-eminently fitted to 
cultivate the memory, cultivate the imagination, and develop the 
reasoning powers. Some modem writers have even contended that 
the study of mathematics, as instanced in the case of Bishop Oolen- 
80, disqualifies the mind for doing justice to such reasoning as is not 
demonstrative and absolute. The study of dassics is not liable to 
any such objection. 



2. THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Modem writers, taking London and Paris for their measnro of 
material civilization, seem unwilling to admit that Rome could have 
reached such a pitch of glory, and wealth, and power. To him who 
stands within the narrow limits of the Forum, as it now appears, it 
seems incredible that it could have been the centre of a much larger 
city than Europe can now boast of. Grave historians are loth to 
compromise their dignity and character for truth by admitting 
statements which seem, to men of limited views, to be fabulous, and 
which transcend i^odem experience. But we should remember tliat 
most of the monuments of Ancient Rome have entirely disappeared. 
Nothing remains of the Palace of the Ceesars, which nearly covered 
the Palatine Hill ; little of the fora which connected together, cov- 
ered a space twice as large as that inclosed by the palaces of tbe 
Louvre and Tulleries, with all their galleries and courts ; almost 
nothing of the glories of the Capitoline Hill ; and little compara- 
tively of those Thermaa which were a mile in circuit. But what does 
remain attests an unparalleled grandeur — ^the broken pillars of the 
Forum ; the lofty columns of Trajan and Marcus Aureliiis ; the 
Pantheon, lifting its spacious dome 200 feet in the air ; the mere 
vestibule of the Baths of Agrippa ; the triumphial arches of Titus 
and Trajan and Constantine ; the bridges which span the Tiber ; the 
aqueducts which cross the Campagna ; the Cloaca Maxima, which 
drained the marshes and lakes of the infant city ; but above all, the 
Colosseum. What glory and shame are associated with that single 
edifice ! That alone, if nothing else remained of pagan antiquity, 
would indicate a grandeur and folly such as cannot now be seen on 
earth. It reveals a wonderful skill in masonry, and great architec- 
tural strength ; it shows the wealth and resources of rulers who 
must have had the treasures of the world at their command ; it indi- 
cates an enormous population, since it would scat all the male adults 
of the city of New York ; it shows the restless passions of the peo- 
ple for excitement, and the necessity on the part of their rulers of 
yielding to this taste. What leisure and indolence marked a city 
which could afford to give so much time to the demoralizing sports ! 
What facilities for transportation were afforded, when so many wild 
beasts could be brought to the capital from the central parts of 
Africa, without calling out unusuiu comment ! How imperious a 
populace that compelled the government to provide such expensive 
pleasures ! — Boura at Home, 

3. SOLOMON'S TEMPLE EXHUMED. 

The London Time* publishes an interesting letter in regard to 
the discoveries at Jerusalem, from which wo select the following : — 

''The colossal foundations of the temple wall, which are 'stones 
of ten cubits and stones of eight cubits,' laid by Solomon or his 
successors on the throne, are now being laid bare at the enormous 
depth of 90 feet and more beneath the present surface. The bridge 
that once spanned the ravine between the place of Zion and the 
temple of Moria is now proved to have been upwards of 150 feet 
higlL If this be, as it seems, the ascent to the House of the Lord 
w&ch Solomon showed to the Queen of Sheba, we cannot wonder 
that on seeing it tiiere was no spirit in her. The pinnacle of the 
temple on which the tempter placed the Saviour has just been 
uncovered to the base, and is found still to have an elevation of 186 
feet. The statement of Josephus is therefore no exaggeration. If 
any one looked from the battlements into the valley he would be 
ciad^, while his si^ht could not reach to such an immense depth. 
Sections of the ancient wall of Ophel have been exhumed, showing 
that, as Josephus says, waa joined to the southeast angle of the 
Temple. Aoqueducts, dstems, rock hewn channels and passages 
have also been discoyered within and around the harem, throwing 
new light on the buildings, the arrangements and the services of 
the temple. The great work of a complete exploration of ancient 
Jerusalem is thus fairly and auspiciously commenced. The oppor- 
tune visit of the Sultaa and Grand Yiider to this country, and the 
representations made to the latter by the Archbishop of York, 
foUowed up as they have been by the energy, the wisdom, and the 
tact of Lieut. Warren and his admirable staff, have smoothed down 
Moslem prejudice, removed local opposition, and thus brought about 
opportunities for excavation and exploration, such as never occurred 
before, and besides, large numbers of Arab laborers have been 
traiDed to the work, and are eager to be employed ; and the exact 
points for successful explorations are now well known." 



4. WEALTH OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Croesus possessed, in landed property, a fortune equal to 
£1,700,000 ; he used to say that a citizen who had not suJQScient to 
support an army or a legion, did not deserve the title of a rich man. 
The pl^osopher Seneca had a fortune of £3,500,000. Tiberius, at 
his death, left £19,624,000, which Caligula spent in twelve months. 
Yeapasian, on ascending the t}irone, estimated all the expenses of 
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the state at £35,000,000. The debts of Milo amounted to £600,000. 
0»8ar, before he entered upon any office, owed £2,500,000. He 
had purchased the friendship of Coro for £500, and that of Lucius 
Paulus for £300,000. At the time of the assassination of Julius 
Osesar, Antony was in debt to the amount of £3,000,000 ; he owed 
the sum to the Ides of March, and it was paid by the Kalends of 
April. He spent £147,000,000. Appius spent in debauchery 
£500,000, and finding, on examination of his afiairs, that ho had 
only £80,000, poisoned himself, because he considered that sum 
insufficient for his maintenance. Offisar gave SatuUa, the mother 
of Brutus, at an entertainment she gave to Antony, dissolved in 
some vinegar, a pearl worth £80, not several hundred pounds, as is 
commonly stated, and he swallowed it. 

5. MUSEUM OF ARCHIVES IN PARIS. 

Nearly all the arts and sciences have separated public museums 
in Paris. One of the most interesting is the Museum of Archives, 
whibh has recently been opened in the Hotel Soubise, Hue Paradis 
aux Marais. It occupies six successive halls, which are tastefully 
furnished and filled with glass cases, in which are deposited the 
archives of France, represented by the most rare and precious 
documents. 

The first hall is the largest, and contains a great number of rare 
papers, [writings upon parchment, and papyrus, charts, deeds, 
letters, <feo., dating from the Merovingian and Oarlovingian epochs 
to the fifteenth century. Among the most curious of these docu- 
ments are writings upon papyrus of the seventh and eighth cen. 
turies, relative to the Abbey St. Denis, signed by Clotaivi II (625)- 
Dagobert I. (631), donation of the city of Ecouen to the Abbey, 
Olovis II. (650), and many others. 

This museum is especially rich in illustrated missals, exquisite 
pictures painted in vellum, miniatures carefully elaborated and 
bordered with fanciful designs, charts and diplomas, beuing the 
signatures of all the monarchs of France and papers relating to the 
revolution ; these last are guarded in the former sleeping chamber 
of the Prince of Soubise, which has been restored to all its origimd 
elegance and richness of design. In the centre of an octagonal 
room, which once served as a boudoir to the Princess Bohan, is 
placed a glass case framed in ebony and gold, which contains notes, 
deeds, acts and documents of the tune of Napoleon I. Placed upon 
a cloth of violet yelvet, ornamented with golden bees, is the last 
will and testament of the great chief of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
which is opened at the codicil written entirely by the hand of the 
exile of St. Helena : 

'' I desire that my ashes shall repose upon the banks of the 
Seine," &c. 

This valuable collection of archives is placed at the disposition of 
students of history, while the public are admitted on Sundays. 



1. GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL TRUST. 

Under this title, there has existed for some years, in England an 
institution having for its object the encouragement of education, 
and ^e study of the sciences in every part of the world. Owing to 
the libendity of Dr. Gilchrist, scholarships have been founded to aid in 
carrying out the idea. 

The youth of Canada are called upon to participate in the advan- 
tages offered, observing certain oonditionB contained in the following 
programme obtained from His Excellency the lieutenant Govemer. 

A scholarship of the value of £100 sterling per annum, and tenable 
for three years, will be granted to eveiy successful candidate, a resi- 
dent of the Dominion of Canada, who will become eligible to com- 
pete and who desires afterwards to pursue an academic course of 
study in Great Britain, — ^the following conditions stipulated : — 

1. Every candidate must be a native of the Dominion of Canada, 
or have resided there for three years immediately preceding the 
examination. 

2. Every candidate must furnish to the local amthorities satisfac- 
tory proof, that he is at least 16, and not more than 22 years of age. 

3. Every candidate must also furnish satisfactory proof to -Qie 
local authorities that his morality entitles him to compete for a 
scholarship. 

4. Candidates approved by the local authorities will present them- 
selves for the midsummer matriculation examination at the Lon- 
don University, which will take place simultaneously at Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Ottawa, Halifax, and in a city subse- 
quently to be named, in New Bnmswick, commencing the last 
Monday in June under the direction of Sub-Examiners named by 
the Governor of Canada. 

5. The answers of candidates, approved as aforesaid, will be 
transmitted through the Colonial Office to the Registrar of the 



University, who will lay them before the Examiners for correction 
and revision, and who will draw up a report of the result of the 
examination ; and the scholarship will be awarded to the candidate 
who shall have come out highest at the examination, provided he 
shall have taken '^ honours,'^ or shall have been admitted to the 1st 
Division. 

6. The decision of the Examiners will be immediately transmit- 
ted by the secretary of the ^* Gilchrist Institution," through the 
Colonial Office, to the local authorities of the capitals of the colonies, 
then to be made known to the candidates. 

7. The successful candidate must present himself to the secretary 
of the ^' Gilchrist Institution" in London, not later than the firat 
week in October following his nomination. 

8. Each student will have to choose between the *' Edinburgh Uni- 
versity," and ^* University College," London, in which to follow 
kis course ; but he wiU be expected to pursue his studies with the 
view of graduating in one of the four Faculties ef the London 
Univendtv. 

9. Each scholarship will be considered as having commenced from 
the Ist July following the decision of the Examiners, payable 
quarterly, the 1st October, January, April, and July. 

10. Each student, each session, shall follow, at least, three courses 
of lectures in the institution whidi he has selected, and shall trans> 
mit to the secretary of the '^ Gilchrist Enstitutiou," at the end of 
each session, a certificate from each of the Professors, whose course 
he has followed, stating that his diligence and conduct have been 
satisfactory. 

If be be unable to procure such certificate, and if it be otherwise 
proved that his conduct is unsatisfactory, he will be considered aa 
having lost all claims to the payment of the remainder of the 
bursary. 

11. Each student must present himself at the first examination in 
one of the four Faculties of London — ^arts, science, law, or medicine, 
before the expiration of the second academic year, * dating from the 
day when he shall have obtained his bursary ; should he fail to pre- 
sent himself, unless excused by the administrators, or fail to pass, 
he will be considered as having lost all right to the remainder of the 
bursary. After having passed his first examination, he must pur- 
sue his studies with a view of presenting himself for a second, 
within two academic years. 

12. The foregoing scheme will be subject to revision from time to 
time, the administrators reserving to themselves the light to mod- 
ify the conditions of the bursary^ or to withdraw it altogether, 
should they judge it expedient, lliere will, however, be no change 
made that will a^ect the interests of candidates already provided 
with bursaries, nor in any case without previous notice of twelve 
months. — J, of Ed. of Quebec, 

MATRIGUXiAnOK ESeULATIONB FOB THE GILCH&IST SCHOUJUSHIP, 

TTKivKRsrrr op London. 

[JV.B. — Candidates for the Degree of B.A., and Candidates for 
the Degree of B.Sa, of LL.B., or of M.B., who have not graduated 
in Arts in one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, are 
required to have passed the Matriculation Examination. 

This Examination is accepted* by the Council of Militajy Edu- 
cation in lieu of the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on 
Candidates for admission to the B^yal Military College at Sand* 
hurst ; andf by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. 
It is also among those Examinations of which some one must be 
passed* by eveiy Medical Student on commencing his professional 
studies ; andf by every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship 
to an Attorney, — any such person Matriculating in the First Divi* 
sion being entitled to exemption from one yearns service. 

There shall be two Exammations for Matriculation in each year ; 
one commepcing on the second Monday in January, and tiie other 
on the last Monday in June.* 

No Candidate shall be admitted to the Matriculation Exerciaes 
unless he have produced a Certificatef showing that he has com* 
pleted his Sixteenth year. This certificate shsdl be transmitted to 
the Registrar at least fourteen days before the commencement of the 
Examination. 

A Fee of Two Pounds shall be paid at Matriculation. Ko candt- 

* Thus a candidate whose Scholarship commences on the let of July, 
1668, would be considered as having fulfilled this condition if he pass 
the First LL.B. Examination in January, 1870 ; or the First B.A, the 
First B.So., or the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examinations in July, 1870. 

* These fixanunations will be held at Burlington House, London, and 
also, under special arrangement, in other Cities, Towns and Colleges of 
the United Kingdom, 

t A certified copy from the Baptismal Register, or a Certificate from 
the Registrar-General of the District, will be required in every case in 
which it can possibly be obtained. In other cases the best eridence pro- 
curable will be admitted. 
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date ahall be admitted to the Examination tmleoi lie sliall have 
preTiooaly paid this Fee to the Kegiatrar. "^^ If a Candidate with* 
draw or fail to pass the Examination, the Fee ahall not be returned 
to him, but he shall be admissible to any two snbseqnent Matricu- 
lation Examinations without the payment of any additional Fee, 
provided that he give notice to the Registrar at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

The Examination shall be conducted by means of Printed Papers ; 
but the Examiners shall not be precluded from putting, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the competence of the Candidates to pass, 
pint roce questions to any Candidate in the subjects in which they 
are appointed to examine. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subjects : 

Mathxmatics. — ArUhmetic. — The ordinary Rules of Arithmetic. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. Extraction of the Square Root. 
Algebra. — Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of 
Algebraical Quantities. Proportion. Arithmetical and Geometri- 
cal Progression. Simple Equations. Geometry, — The First four 
Books of Euclid :— or, The principal properties of Triangles, and of 
Scj^uares, and other Parallelograms, treated geometrically : The 
principal properties of the Circle, and of its inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures treated geometricaUy. 

Natitkal Philosoput. — Mechanics. — Composition and Resolu- 
tioQ of Statical Forces. Simple Mechanics (Meekanical Powers) : — 
Ratio of the Power to the Weight of eaok Centre of Gravity. 
General Laws of Motion, with the chief Experiments by which they 
may be illustrated. Law of the motion of Falling Bodies. Hydros^ 
dUtctf, Hydraulics and Pneumatics. — Pressure of Liquids and Gases, 
its equal dififusion, and variation with the depth. Specific Gravity, 
ind modes of determining it. The Barometer, the Siphon, the Com- 
mon Pump and Forcing-pump, and the Air-Pump. Aco^uiics, — 
Nature of Sound. Optica. — Laws of Reflection and Refraction. 
Formation of Images by Simple Lenses. 

Chehistkt. — ^Heat — its sources. Expansion. Thermometers — 
relations between different Scales in common use. Dififerenoe 
between Temperature and Quantity of Heat. Specific and Latent 
Heat Calorimeters. Liquefaction. Ebullition. Evaporation. 
Conduction. Convection. Radiation. Chemistry of the Non- 
Metallic elements; including their compounds as enumerated 
below — ^their chief physical and chemical characters — ^their prepara- 
tion — and their characteristic tests. Oxygen, Hydrogen, Oarbcrn, 
Nitrogen. Chlorine, Bromine, Io<&e, Fluorine. Smphur, Plio»- 
phonu, Silicon. Combining Proportions by weight and oy volume. 
General nature of Acids, Bases and Salts. SymboLs ana Nomen- 
clature. The Atmosphere— its constitution ; effects of animal and 
vegetable life upon its constitution. Combustion. Strooture and 
properties of Flame. Nature and oompodtion of ordinary Fuel. 
Water. — Chemical peculiarities of Natural waters, such as rain- 
water, river- water, spring- water, sea- water. Carbonic Acid. Oxides 
and Acids of Nitrogen. Ammonia, defiant Gas, Manh Gas. Snl- 

earooa and Sulphuric Acid, Sulphuretted Hydrogen. Hydrooh- 
io Add. Phosphoric Add and Phoaphuretted Hydrogen. Silica. 

Classics. — The Greek a%\d Laiin Xanoruo^es.-— One Greek and 
one Latin subject, to be selected by the Senate one year and a half 
previously from the works of the undermentioned aathors :t 
Homer — One Book. Xenophon — One Book. iP^rence— One Play. 
Virgil — One Book of the Georgics, and one Book of Hie iBneid. 
Horace — ^Two Books of the C^es. SaUtut-^ThB Conn>iraoy of 
Catiline, or the War with Juguiiha. Ccesar — ^Two Books of the 
Grallic War. lAvy — One B^k. Cicero — ^De Senectute or De 
AmidtiA, with one of the following Orations — ^Pro Lege Manili&, 
cme of the four Catilinarian Orations, Pro ArohiA, Pro M. Maroello. 
Ovid — One Book of the Metamorphoses, and one Book of the 
Epistles of Heroides. 

The Paper in Greek shall contain passages to be translated into 
English, with questions in Grammar, History and Geography. The 
Pftper in Latin shall contain passages to be translated into English, 
with questions in History and Geography. A separate Paper ahall 



* Payment of the Fee is not expected until the Candidate enters his 
name on the Register of the UniTersity; for which entry a time Is 
appointed, of which he is infonned when the receipt of his Certificate of 
Age is acknowledged by the Registrar. 

* The knowledge reouired of these subjects in Natural Philoeophy is 
•oeh as may be attainea by attending a Ooaree of Experimental Lectures. 

t The Classical labjects for 18G8 and 1869 are^ 
For January, 1868 -.^Homtr, Iliad, Book V. ; lAvy, Book HI. 
For June, 1868: — Xenophon^ Aoabasis, Book XL; H^race^ Odes, 

Books III., IV. 
For Janoai t, 1869 :—Xenophon^ The AgeaiUus ; OM, Metamorphoses, 

Book XIII.; and Heroides, Epistle VIL, **Dido." 
For June, 1869 :-^Homer, Odyssey, Book X.; Cicero, ** De AttieitiA,'* 

and the Oration, ** Fro ArehiA.'* 
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be set containing questions in Latin Grammar, with easy and simple 
sentences of English to be translated into Latin.}; 

The English Language. — Orthography : Writing from Dictation : 
The Grammatical Structure of the Language. 

Outlines of English History and Modern Geography. — History of 
England to the end of the Seventeenth Century, with questions in 
Modem Geography. 

The French or the German Language, at the option of the Can • 
didate.* 

The Papers in French and German sliall contain passages for 
translation into English from works previously selected and made 
known by the Senate,t and questions in Grammar (limited to the 
Accidence) on subjects furnished by those passages ; together with 
short and easy passages for translation into English from prose 
works not previously announced. 

Candidates shall not be approved by the Examiners unless they 
show a competent knowledge in each of the following subjects : 1. 
Classics, including the Greek and Latin Languages, with Grammar, 
History, and Geography ; 2. The English Language, English His- 
tory, and Modem Geography ; 3. Mathematics ; 4. Natural Philo- 
sophy ; 5. Chemistry ; G. Either the French or the German 
Language. 

The Examinations shall be conducted in the following order : 
Monday Afternoon, 2 to 4. Latin Class. 4 to 6. Latin Grammar 
and Composition. Tuesday Morning, 10 to 1. Greek Classic and 
Grammar. Aftenwon, 3 to 6. French or German. WcdM^ay 
Morning, 10 to 1. Arithmetic and Algebra. Afternoon, 3 to 6. 
Geometry. Thursday Morning, 10 to 1. English Language. 
Afternoon, 3 to 6. English History. Friday Morning, 10 to 1. 
Natural Philoeophy. Afternoon, 2 to 5. Chemistry. 

On Monday Sloming at Nine o'clock in the week next but one 
ensuing, the Examiners shall publish a list of the Candidates who 
have passed, arranged in alphbbetical order. And on the Monday 
Mommg next following, at >'ine o'clock, tke Examiners shall 

Sublish a list of the Candidates who have passed, an*auged in Tiu*ee 
divisions ; — in the First and Second Divisions in alphabetical order, t 
All communications to be addressed to the Secretary of the Gil- 
christ Educational Trust, University of London, London, Ont. 



YI. f itpm on 4l$(0grapltiat Subjcrtis. 

L CAPABILITIES OF THE NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 

The Reverend George Macdougoll thus referred to the capabilities 
of Britidi Columbia and the North West at the meeting of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society in Whitby :— The country is larger than 
this whole Dominion, and the agricultural portion of it is larger 
than Eastern or Western Canada. He would give tiiema few facts. 
The cattle live out idl winter — except once during the last five years 
there was no need to feed horned animals or horses. This country 
extends 1000 miles from Red River to the Rocky Mountains. As 
to minerals he could trace 300 miles of coal in one direction. On 
one snudl creek he saw a seam of coal extending for six miles and 
four or five feet thick. On the Athabaska River 100 miles to the 
north of him coal oould be seen all along the banks, also on the 
southern banks of the Saskatchewan, in one place he had seen it 
where it had been on fire from time immemorial. There was timber 
too, in abundance. Some of the finest rivers in the world ran par- 
allel for hundreds of miles, and on the higher x>ortions of their 
ooorse, near the Rock Mountains, tiiere was the finest timber. As 
to gold, he wished he had all the gold that could be picked up only 
five mues from the Mission' House — ^he would soon pay the debt of 



i Special stress is laid on aecurasy in the answers to the questions in 
Qreek and Latin Qrammar. 
* Oandidatef eao obtain credit for only one of these Languages, 
t The FanroH SnbjecU for 1868 and 1869 are— 
For January, 1868 i^Prospsr Mirimee, Colomba; Ponsard, Charlotte 

Oordaj. 
For June, 1868 i—iS'mi/tf Augier, Diane; Alex, Dumas, La Tolipe 

Doire. 
For January, 1869:— EftMiie^ Arago^ Las Aristooraties, Oom^die en 

vers ; George Sand, •• Molidre,'^ Drame en proee. 
For June. 1869 i^Ponsard, L'Homieor et VAigent^om^die en vers ; 
Erekmann^hatrkut, Madame Thdrdse, oa Les Yolontaires de '92. 
The GsaiCAM Suljeets for 1868 and 1869 are— 
For January, 1868 :— 3vM, Prim, Eogeo. 
ForJnne, 1868:— ScAtW.Wilhalm TelL . _ ^ 
For January, 1869 i^Halm, GriseldU, the First Three AoU only. 
For June, 1869:— 6^«<A^Egmoot , 

t The places of Candidates in the Honours Division are determined by 
their respective degrees of proficiency in the subjects of the Past Examina- 
tion taken ooUeotively. 
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the society. The gold is there and it will come in due time. Every 
river on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is full of gold. 
It might be asked, why is not this gold taken out ! Men cannot at 
present find provisions while they try to do it. Flour is in that 
country $1 a pound, working cattle $200 each. Miners will not 
work there under $10 a day. Men must go in and farm there, else 
provisions cannot be furnished in sufficient abundance to support the 
miners. When he came to Red River he felt cross with the Canadians 
every hour on account of there indifiference to this fine territory. 
Americans are wide awake. An old farmer who wanted me to preach 
at his house showed me the wheat he had raised. He had raised 300 
bushels of wheat weighing 6d lbs to the bushel. He had seen there 
the finest specimens of fliaz, and fit for thread of the finest quality 
for fisheries and other purposes. Native hops worth seventy-five 
cents a pound in St. Pauls' could be gathered by the wa^^on load. 



2. PEAT FIELD— COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 

From a letter in the Cattada Christian Advocate, by the Rev. A. 
Carman, of Albert College, we make the following extract : 

With other gentleman of our company I passed one forenoon 
examining what is known as the *Mer Bleu,' ' Blue Sea.' Wliy it 
was so called, I could not learn. The only answer the inhabitants 
of the vicinity gave, was, that it was so called by the first raftsmen, 
and had kept its name. It is a vast peat field, seven miles long by 
four wide. The *Mer Bleu' is a field of moss, as level as the sea, 
and dotted here and there with clusters of dwarf tamarac. One 
may easily get lost upon this trackless bed, for when you have gone 
in a little way, the view is completely encompassed by these clusters 
of tamarac ; and no track is visible in the yielding moss beneath 
your feet. It is the common resort of the wolves of the region, as 
they succeed better here than elswhere in running down the deer 
that frequently cross it. We passed over an arm of the Blue Sea to 
a promontory dovered with white birch and popular ; then again 
anotiier arm on the other side of the hlufL The walkmg was very 
wearisome, much as it is in deep snow or sand. This comes of the 
depth of the moss, into which the foot sinks some distance. We 
could run our walking sticks in their whole lenght without trouble ; 
and our guide assured us that it was an easy matter to run in a pole 
from 20 to 30 ft. It seems as though the whole bed had been water 
once and had gradually filled up. The moss carpet rises in beauti- 
ful tufts finely variegated in color, presenting different shades of red 
and green. One would call it really beautiful to look at, and when 
you find those tufts Hterallv covered with cranberries, and that 
strange plant, the ' Travellers Cup,' lifting its richly colored cups 
filled with water on every hand, your interest is much heightened. 
I confess I looked upon the whole seen with as much interest as I 
did upon Niagara Falls, and I am as much pleased to have seen the 
former as the latter. There is vastly m6re of mystery about the 
'Mer Bleu,' for one is continually aslong himself unaswerable ques- 
tions about it. And the greatest curiosity of all we found as we 
were about leaving it. We were led to a little island near the land, 
somewhat higher than the 'sea,' and oovered with long grass. In 
sixe it is not more than 20 ft. square. Standing upon any part of 
it and jumping up and down a man can make the whole of it rock 
like a little ra^ in the water. It is literally a floating island. Out 
of it are continually rising five mineral springs. The one we ex- 
amined more particularly is in constant ebulition, and an ignited 
match will at any time set fire to the escaping gas. This is the 
wonder of wonders, and we thought it in a measure the safety valve 
of the 'Mer Bleu,' as there must be gas arising from the decom- 
position of the vast bed. A specimen of the moss brought home 
with us is pronounced by Prof. Maooun the genuine peat moss. 
Hare then, is a vast peat bed in oourse of formation for future use 
in our country, when our magnificent forests shall have been swept 
from the land.' 

Albvet College, October 30th, 1867. 

3. AMERICAN TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS. 
The following is a list : 

1. The purclutfe of Louisiana and the Mississippi Valley, in 1803, 
from France, for $15,000,000. 

2. The purchase of Florida, in 1819, from Spain, for $3,000,000. 

3. The annexation of Texas in 1845. 

4. The purchase of California, New Mexico, and Utah, from 
Mexico, for $15,000,000, in 1848. 

6. The purchase of Arizona from Mexico, or $10,000,000, in 1854. 

6. The purchase of the immense Russian possessions, running 
down on the Pacific coast from the North Pole to fifty-four north 
latitude, at which line it strikes the British possessions. — Am. Paper. 

4. AMERICAN WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
The United States government has purchased from Denmark 
three of the Virgin Islands, for $2,000,000 in gold. The three 



islands are of little size — St. Thomas, Santa Cruz and St. John, 
and several others of no importance. The group was discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage, in 1494. Between Florida and 
these islands lie ti^e four pieces of manifest destiny — Cuba, the 
Bahamas, San Domingo and Porto Rico. 

Santa Cruz is the most important, having an area of 78 squaxe 
miles and a population, in 1850, of 23,729. St. Thomas comes 
next, with 27 square miles and 13,666 inhabitants. St. John has 
22 square mUes, and a population of 2,228. 

Santa Cruz is about 20 miles long, from two to six miles wide, 
generally flat, well watered, moderately fertile, unhealthful, and 
subject to droughts, hurricanes and earthquakes. About two-fifths 
of the land vt planted with cane, and the annual sugar crop varies 
from 12,000 to ^,000 hogsheads. The cidtivation of cotton, indiffo 
and 'coffee has dwindled to almost nothing. The harbor of t£e 
capital town, Christianstadt, has a bad entrance, and is full of 
shoals. 

St. Thomas is about twelve miles long, less than three miles wide. 
rugged, bare of woods, putshed and sterile. The area of cultivated 
land is only 2,500 acres, half of which is given to sugar. The free 
port of Charlotte Amidia is the centre of a large trade. The annual 
importation is valued at $5,000,000, and the number of ships touch- 
ing at the port in 1850 was 2,196. 

St. John is about twelve nules long, four miles wide, very uneven, 
with little water and poor soiL Small crops of sugar and cotton are 
raised, and some care ii given to the raising of live stock. There is 
good anchorage at Christiansborg. 



5. WHAT IS LONDON ? 

We commonly speak of London, and correctly enough, as a city 
that is growing from about 2,000,000 in 1851 to 2,800.000 in 1861, 
and increasing steadily. The Lord Mayor of London, nowever, was 
mortified recently to find that *^ the city proper," according to ih» 
last census, only contained a little above 100,000 inhabitants. This 
was the result of actual census work made on a particular night of 
all who slept within the boundaries. It was, however, considered 
un6dr, and the Mayor had another estimate made by day, from 
which it appears that in every twenty-four hours there are, on ma 
average 726,986 persons within the old city limits, and in twelve 
hours, 549,613 — 283,520 being the number of day residents in the 
city doing business, renting houses, shops, or rooms, or regularly 
working there themselves. At five o'clock the provision men are 
congregating. Between eight and twelve the mercantile cLuaea 
arrive, and leaye between four and six ; some stop till nine ; while 
at night only about 100,000 sleep in the city to take care of the pro- 
perty. To estimate all this is a work of great difficulty. The num- 
ber of inhabitants of tibe city proper, and in fact of all our citiea 
depend more than anything else on the hour of the day or night. 
In laying taxes it does not do— it is not faijr— to go by the night 
census, embracing those who regularly sleep in the city. Equally 
wide of the mark would it be to take the day census instead of the 
night including all the casuals who daily enter the city, but live, to 
the number of hundreds of thousands, and more than half, beyond 
the limits even of the Board of Metropolitan Works. Three 
hundred thousand is perhaps fairly considered the number of inhab- 
itants of the ''city proper," or '^ London Town," as it used to be 
bounded in the days of walls and gates. 

London proper onlv covers a little over 632 acres. In Lombard 
Street it has been sold at neiucl^ £70 stg. per square foot, or over 
£2,000,000 per acre. Alderman Mechi, says a friend of his thought 
he had got a bargain when he purchased at the rate of £1,660,000 
per acre. About 606,000 persons come into that acre to do busini 
every forenoon, and leave again in the afternoon and evening. 



6. NEW SEWERAGE OF LONDON 

The latest statistics of the new main-drainage works in London, 
are curious. The total length of new sewers at present completed 
is eighty-two miles^ and the works, when finished, will have cost 
£4,200,000. The drainage intercepted and carried off by these 
sewers is derived from an area of about one hundred and seventeen 
square miles, and a population of 2, 800,000. The amount of sewer- 
age carried off on the north side of the Thames amotmts to 10,000,- 
000, and on the south to 4,000,000 cubic feet. In the construction 
of the works, 318,000,000 bricks and 880,000 cubic yards of concrele 
have been used, and about 3,600,000 cubic yards of earth excavated. 
The Lancet says ; — " This grand system of sewerage has been oon- 
structed under buildings, and over and under canals, rivers and 
railways, from twenty-five feet above to seventy-five below the 
surface, without any important casuality or interference with the 
public convenience or tn^c. The construotural arrangements of 
the MetropoUs would appear to be more wonderful and succeaaful 
below the surface than above." — Neu) York Tribune, 
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ulous motion of the earth was terrific for a few momente, beds, tables, 
chairs and other moreable furniture shook riolentlj ; as soon as possible 
after the shock, the observer read the barometer and thermometer, but 
no Tariation was remarked worth noticing. Fog on 13th, 14th. Snow 
on 5th, 24th, 25th, 28th, 29th. Bain on Cth, 22nd, 25th, 26th. 27th. Min- 
imum temp. 9th,— 12.»7; 11th,— 12. ^T ; 13th,— 17.*»7 ; 14th,— 17.<^7 ; 
14th,— 1«.* 7; 16th,— 9.*>7; 18th.— 9.® ; 19th*— 13.«» ; 20th,— 14.«'2. 

GoDsaiOH. — On 4thy narigation closed ; steamer *' Silver Spray's " last 
trip — came into harbour to-daj. Storms of wind on 6th, 21st, 23rd. Fog 
on 27th. Snow on 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, 11th, 18th, 21st, (22nd, Sun- 
day), 24th, 27th. 28th, 3l8t. Rain on 30th, 21st, (22nd. Sunday), 23rd, 
25th, 37th. Minimum temp. 12th,— S.** ; 13th,— 11.^6 ; 14th,— 1.»8. 

Hahiltoh. — On 6th, hail ; Tiolent gales at night, throwing down fencesi 
▼erandahs, trees and chimneys. 12th and 13th, another violent storm of 
wind and snow from North, intensely cold and bleak, continuing wiUi 
two slight intermissions nearly forty-eight hours ; the barometer gave no 
indication of the approach of the storm, nor did it fall to any extent 
during its continuance. The third week much milder. 21st, storm of 
thunder, lightning and rain at night. 25tb, fog. 27tb, storm of light- 
ning, thunder and rain at night Storms of wind Snd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
13th, 13th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26tb, 28th. The gales during this 
autumn have been most frequent in the night, between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Snow on each day from 1st to 3rd, 6th, to 8th, lOih to 13th, 19th, 20th, 
21st, 24th, 30th. 81st. Rain on 6th, 20th, 2l8t, 25th, 26th,27th. Season 
since May very dry. Observer considers Indian Summer to have contin- 
ued from 14th October to 29th November. Minimum temp. 9th' — 5.^9 ; 
12th,— 9.«»9-, 13th,— 7.«9j 19th,— 7.<^9. 

PiMBROKB. — On 6th, unusual storm of wind during night ; changes in 
temperature very sudden, also in barometric pressure. 18th, shooting 
star. Wind storms 7th, 28rd, 26th. Snow on 1st, 2nd, 9th, 17th, 20th, 
21st, 28th, 29th. Rain on 6th, 22nd, 25th, 27th. Lake frozen on 1st, 
good sleighing. Health tolerably good but some pulmonary disease. 
Minimum temp. 2nd,— 120 ; 4th,— 16.*6 ; 9th,— 22.»6; 10th,— lO®; nth, 
— 16«; 12th,— 250 J 13th,— 24.**5 ; 14th,— 27.«^5; 16tli,— 2loj 18th,— 10"; 
19th,— 27<> ; 20th,— 7*» ; 30th,— 31«> ; 31st,— 22.«5. 

St, John, N. B.— N. Lat 46® .17. W. Long. 66*» .4. Height above sea, 
135 fret We extract the following from reports sent by an observer for 
the last four months of 1867 : — 



3s: 



Barometer : 

8 a.m . . . . 

2 p.m . . . , 

10 p.m . . . . 

mean , 

highest . . . . 
lowest . . . , 
range 



StpttMhtr . 
,80.063 
.80.024 
.30.027 
.80.038 
.30.43 (8th) 
.29.464 (30th) 
. .966 



Temperature : 
6ajn 50<'.70 

10a.m 57<>.10 

2pjn 60<^.0 

6 p.m • . • . • • .56^. 23 

10pm 53''. 88 

highest 680.O (9th) 

lowest 36**. (24th) 

range 32". 

great dy. range.81*>.0(8-24th) 

least dy. range. 2<>.0 

warmest day 

coldest day 



Ten, of Vapour : 
8 a.m 

2 p jn 

10 p.m 

mean 

Humidity : 
8 am ........ 

3 p.m 

10 p.m 

mean 



.350 
.888 
.360 
.866 



84 
76 
85 
81 



rain or snow . . .3 d., 6 nights 

1.255 inches. 



October: 
29.977 
29.964 
29.968 
29.970 
80.458 (26th) 
29.436 (3rd) 
1.027 



400.20 
46«.55 
500.55 
450. 87 
430.26 
6I0.O (2nd) 
28°. (26th) 
230.0 
260. 

22nd, (520. 7) 
25th, (35'».) 



.238 
.278 
.260 
.225 



82 

77 

85 

82 

6 d., 6 nights. 
6 . 2 inches. 



November ; 
29.870 
29 . 840 
29.860 
29.857 
30.31 (22nd) 
29.047 
1.263 



32^.80 
36°. 60 
37°. 67 
36°. 20 
32°. 97 
56°. (4th) 
10°. (20th) 
46°. 
38°. (30th) 

lith,(47o.O) 
19th, (170. 0) 



.176 
.196 
.176 
.182 



90 

78 

81 

83 
11 d., 14 n. 
6.470 inches. 



December : 
29.902 
29.883 
29.892 
29.893 
80. 460 (20th) 
29.17 (7th) 
1.29 



120.77 
150. 60 
180.88 
17*'.77 
150. 28 

41O.0 (26th) 
120.0 (9th) 
530.0 
860.O (20th) 

26th, (850.7) 
9th, (-6'*.0) 



.073 
.084 
.083 
.080 



72 

70 

77 

71 

dd., 12 nights 
5.090 inches. 



In September^ the wind was E to W 22 days, and W to NE 8 days ; 
heavy southerly gale on 25th, and very severe northerly one on 30th. In 
October, wind E to 8W 13 days, and W to NE 18 days ; very heavy 
southerly gale in night of 6th. In November^ 14 days southerly and 16 
days northerly ; heavy gales 2nd, 8rd, 30th. December, heavy gales 6th, 
26th, 27th. Wind W to NE 18 days, S 1 day, and SE 2 days. This was 
a month of unusual severity, its monthly mean temp. IO0.6 lower than 
1866, and 6<*.9 lower than average, and 30.5 lower than the lowest since 
1850. The oscillations were as remarkable as the lowness of temperature 

PiTKBBono' — On 6th, heavy shower of hail from 7.15 p.m. till 7.80 p.m., 
with vex7 high wind, force 8. 7th, blew hard all night and early morning. 
21 Bt, very high wind occasionally from E. 26th, wind storm. Fog on 



14th. Snow on 2nd, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 15th, I7th, and each daj 
from 20th to 25th, 28th to SOth. Rain on 6th, 17th, 22nd, 25th, 26th. 
27th. Weather set in permanently on 1st, and generally steady during 
month, barometer fluctuating a good deal. The thermometric range the 
highest yet obeerved in any month at Peterboro*. Minhnum temp. 9tb, 
-ISO; 12th,— 15*»; 13th,— 16.03; 14th,— 16.08; 19th,— 23.*^ 8 ; 80th,' 
— 7.'»4; 31st,— 13.'*8. 

SiMOoi.— On 6th and 7th, very violent winds, doing considerable dam~ 
age to fences, kc. 5th, lunar halo, 8O0 in diameter. 11th, solar haIo» 
diameter 40^ in afternoon. 25th, lightning, thunder and rain at night* 
and again on 27th at 2 a.m. ; lightning very vivid. Fogs on l7th, 20tbf 
21st. Snow on 2nd, 8rd, 6th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 19th, 30thi 
81st. Rain on 23nd, 25th, 26th, 27th. Minimum temp. 12th,— S"" ; 
18th,— 70 ; 19th,— 110.. 

Stratvobd — On 1st, mill pond frozen — second time. 10th, large lunar 
halo at 9 p.m. Storms of wind 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 21st, 22Dd, 23rd, 
25th ; these storms presented no peculiarities different from those gen- 
erally present in winter storms. Fogs on I7th, 20th, 27th. Snow on 
each day from 8rd to 10th, 20th, 21st, 23rd. Rain on 21st, 22nd, 25th, 
27th. Minimum temp. 12th,— 6.04 ; 13th,— IO04 ; 19th,— 6.07. 

Windsor.— On 6th, hail — also on 21st Storms of wind on 6th, llth, 
12th, 25th. Snow on 2nd, 6th, 7th, llth, 16tb, 19th, 21st, 31st Rain on 
21st, 24th, 25th, 2Tth. Month remarkable for sudden barometric changes. 
Sky exceedingly cloudy, with comparatively slight fall of rain and snow. 
In instances during the month the temperature changed very snddenlj. 
Minimum temp. 12th,— 6,05 ; 18th,— O.05 j 19th,— «•. 



VIII. ^iagmirltial jWtrtrftw^ 

No. 1.— COL. ROBERT LAND. 

Our obituary of to-day oontaina the announcement of the death 
of Colonel Robert Land, in the 95th year of hia age. Another vet- 
eran of a by^gone age has been taken from amongst us. Few men 
were more widely known and respected than he who has now left ns, 
after having been permitted to live a quarter of a acentury beyond the 
three score yean and ten allotted to man. The father of the deceased, 
true to his allegiance to tiie British Crown, left the State of Penn- 
sylvania with hia young family on the breaking out of the Revcdu- 
tionary war, and after varioua vicissitudes and hardahips arrived at 
Burlington Bay, where he located the land now forming the home- 
stead, and where his son Robert joined him in 1791, from New 
Brunswick, where he had lived for several ^ean. On the declara- 
tion of war by the American Government, in 1812, he was am<Mig 
the first to jom Capt. Hatf a company of Flankers, as Lieutenant, 
and was present and took part at the battle of Lundy's Lane, and 
at the occupation of Detroit. The evening previous to the engage- 
ment of Stoney Creek it came to the knowledge of CoL Harvey, of 
the 49th Regiment, (aftMrwaxdi Sir John Harvey,) that a number 
of American troops had landed at Burlington Beach to reinforce 
the troops then in possession of Stoney Creek, whose junction it 
was important to prevent. Col Harvey sent for Lieut Land, 
whom he had been told knew the countiy well, and asked him if he 
could so dispose his company as to retard their progress. That re- 
sponsible duty Lieut. Land at onoe assumed, and by his skill pre- 
vented that junction, and enabled CoL Harvey to capture the entire 
American force at Stoney Creek. On the breaking out of the 
Rebellion in 1^7, Col. Land having been lonff previously promoted 
to that rank in the Sedentary Militia, was {uaiced in command at 
Hamilton, and discharged the responsible duties of that position 
with the utmost satisfaction to all concerned, but at great sacrifica 
to his personal hodth, which compelled him to retire from active 
life. — MaimUofi Spectator » 

No. 2.-^THE HON. EDWARD WHELAN. 

The Lower Province papers announce the death of this gentleman. 
From the CSiarlottetown fatrioi we take the following : — 

''The deceased was one of our prominent politicians for many 
years. He entered Parliament^ as one of uie members for St. 
Peters in the House of Assembly, in 1846, and represented the 
same district continuously from that time untU his defeat last winter, 
when he returned to be re-elected after accepting the of&ce of Queen's 
Printer. He was a very pleasant and eloquent speaker, his best ora> 
torical efforts bearing ample testimony to his high intellectual po wers, 
taste and cultivation. As a logician he did not rank among the 
highest ; but for happy retort and polished irony he could scarcely 
be surpassed. Hie parliamentary debates and the public recOTds of 
the colony bear not a few traces of his political labors. He was for 
twenty-four years a journalist. In his decease the Liberal party of 
the island have sustain^ a severe loss. * * * As a journalist, 
apart from his ability as a writer, Mr. Whelan displayed good 
judgment both with regard to selections and the general manage- 
ment of the paper under his conixoL He sometuaes wrote very 
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wrere articlea, but did not, as a general rule, feel bitterly towards 
biB political opponents. Taking him all in all, it may be many 
jMiB before the Liberal party will be able to boast of his equal as 
aa editor and an orator. He was for some years one of the office- 
bearers of tiie Benevolent Irish Society, and also of the Catholic 
YoQDg Hens' Institute. The half-closed shops and places of bosi- 
D6fls throughout the city testify to the respect in which he was 
Utterly held by all classes, sects and parties. As a brother joumaHst 
we cannot withhold this imperfect tribute to his memory. 



No. 3.-J. GUSHING, ESQ. 

Mr. Gushing was descended from an English family which emi- 
tted to the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in the year 1638. Mr. 
Elmer Gushing, with his son, Mr. John Prentice Gushing, in the 
yssr 1797, selected, with remarkable foresight, from the then 
unbroken wilderness, the spot on which most of the village of Rich- 
mond now stands, as their place of settlement. Mr. Elmer 
Cnshing and his family left Massachusetts early in the spring of 
1798, and came to the Township of Shipton (^now GleTeland and 
SSi^ton,) by the way of Montreal, the St. Lawrence and the St. 
f^cis,— ascending the latter in nme birch bark canoes paddled by 
Indians. Mr. Gushing resided in Richmond till 1815, when he re- 
moved to Three Rivers. In 1820 he removed to Sherbrooke, where 
he remained five years, and then returned to Richmond. Through- 
out his long life, which lacked but 16 years of a century, he enjoyed 
almost continuous good health, and was constantly employed tUl a 
few days before he was called away. He was a constant and 
thonghtful reader of standard books and of the better class of news- 
papers and other periodical literature, and became a man of general 
bfonnation. Mr. Gushing survived all the other first sellers of 
tiiis part of the townships. When the Elmer Gushing and William 
Barnard families arrived, there were no other white inhabitants 
bom 60 miles to the noith and 26 miles to the south of Richmond. 
One or two are still alive, of those who emigrated here a few years 
ifter the Gushing family. The present generation hardly realize 
how much they owe to those brave, stout-hearted men who siibdued 
the primeval forests and prepared the way for these beautiful fields 
sad thriving Tillages. — Montr ecd CkuetU. 



No. 4.— GAPTiJN A. W. RAINSFORD. 

Among our ordinary obituary notices there is a record of the 
death of Gapt. Andrew Wilfiam Bainsford, late of the 104th Regi- 
ment, bnt the passing away of this aged veteran should have more 
extended notice. Gapt. Rainsf ord was one of the few remaining 
relies of the past, and the events amongst which his more youthful 
dsys were past, take the mind back to the early days of New Brans- 
vuk^ and to a very different state of things to that which it now 
ohtams. He came to this Province, from. Irdand, we believe, at an 
Mriy age, and began his career as an officer in the New Brunswick 
Iditia Fencil>le8. When the Fencibles volunteered for active ser- 
vice, and were incorporated into the British Army, and took the 
Bomber of 104th in tiie line, Gapt. Rainsford was with them, and 
at the outbreak of the war of 1812, he went with the regiment on 
its thrice famous snow-shoe march to Ganada, and served with it 
daring the war, being dightly woimded at the battle of Sackett's 
HviwQr. He was al?rays ready for hard and adventurous service, 
and lad many a long, rough, arduous, and trying ride as bearer of 
deipatches. Few, if any, can in these days of g(K>d post roads and 
tailways, imagine what a ride from Fredericton to Halifax, or from 
Kmgston to the Niagara frontier, through almost unbroken woods, 
vitm 1812. After the close of the war of 1812-13, and the dis- 
bandment of 104th Regiment, Gapt Rainsford settled in Ganada, 
nd again saw military servicOi but of another kind. During the 
flmndian Rebellion of 1837, he commanded, with the rank of 
Xsjor, a division of Militia in the Glengary district. In 1847 he 
ntnmed to New Brunswick^ and for the last 20 years of his life re- 
aded on his farm at Kingsclear, and the vivid recollections of his 
adrsnturous life in his earlier days were not the least pleasing en- 
joyment of his decliidng age. — N, B. BtadqytarUt: 



5. BARON MAROGGHETTI. 

We regret to hear of the death of Baron Marocehetti, which 
«B announced by telegraph a day or two since. He was one of the 
Boat celebrated sculptors of the day, and was bom in France in 
1806. He manifested a genius for sculpture at a very early age. 
^fter studying for someyears in Italy, ne returned to France in 
1827, and exhibited " Thfi Young Girl Playing with a Dog,"— a 
beantiful little piece of sculpture which received a medaL In 1831, 
1» exhibited his '^ Fallen Angel/' and in the same year he pro- 
daoed his greatest worli^ an equestrian statute of PhHibert, which 
waaezUhfted in the Paris Exhibition of 1855. At the great Exhi- 



bition in London in 1851, he exhibited his model of '' Richard Gceur 
de Lion," which was very much admired in England, and formed 
one of the most note- worthy features among the many pieces of fine 
sculpture which were there to be seen. Among his most recent works 
are an equstrian statue of the Queen, executed for the Gity of Glas- 
gow in 1854, an obelisk to the memory of soldiers who fell in the 
Crimea, and a portrait bust of the late Prince God sort. Baron 
Marocehetti, became a Ghevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1839. 



No. 6.— RIGHT REV. BISHOP HOPKINS. 

The Right Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, died 
at the Episcopal residence, Rock Point, on the 9th inst. , aged 76 
years. The Boston Post says of the deceased Bishop, that, **He 
was bom in Dublin in 1783, and came to America when he was 
eight years old. He was intended for the law, and in 1817 com- 
menced its practice at Baltimore. He quitted the bar in 1823, and 
the following year was ordained Rector of Trinity Ohurch, Pitts- 
burg. In 1831, he accepted a call to Trinity Ghurch in this city. 
He was elected First Bishop of the separate diocese of Vermont in 
1832, and at the time of his decease was presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Ghurch of the United States. Bishop Hopkins 
is widely known as the author of numerous theological works, and 
was a man of thorough intelectual culture." 



No. 7.— FITZ GREENE HALLEGK. 

The American people have just lost one of the foremost of their 
literary men ; Fits Greene Halleck, a poet of more than ordinary 
merit expired at his residence at GuUfoi^, Gonnecticut, on Wednes- 
day last, aged 72 years. He was bom at Guilford in August, 1795, 
and there he remained until he was eighteen years of age. He went 
then to New York and obtained a situation in a banking establish- 
ment, the head of which was Mr. Jacob Barker, a well known 
Quaker financier. He afterwards became confidential clerk to John 
Jacob Astor, who reposed great confidence in him. It is now up- 
wards of twenty years since Mr. Halleck retired from business, re- 
siding nearly all that time at his pretty rural secluaion at Guilford. 
The earliest of Mr. Halleck's poems appeared in the New York 
Evtning Post, in 1818, and was entitled '* Twilight," and during 
the two following years he assisted Joseph Rodman Drake in pre- 
paring for the Evening Post a series of humorous papers called the 
*'Groaker Papers." In 1821 Mr. Drake died, and his death was 
commemorated by Halleck in a poem, the first verse of which is 
familiar to most of our readers — 

" Green be the turf above tbce. 

Friend of my better days: 
Kone knew thee but to love thee. 

Nor named thee but to praise." 

His next published poem was a satrioal one called *' Fanny,*' which 
created a considerable sensation not only in America but in Great 
Britain, and at once established Mr. Halleck's reputation as a writer 
of the first order. In 1823 Halleck visited Europe, and after his 
return he' wrote ''Marco Bozzaria," (one of his finest and best 
known works,) " Bums" and " Alnwick Gastle." In 1827 he pub- 
lished his poems in book form. In 1846 the entire series of Mr. 
Halleck's poems were published in one volume by Harper & Bros., 
of New York. Since that time he has not written much, resting 
from' literary as well as business toil. In his own beautiful words, 
the '' Voice of Death " at length has 

*' Sounded like a prophct'i word, 
And in its hollow tone* are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.** 

For the poetical works which he has left behind him will not easily 
be forgotten, but will live to keep his memory green, not only in 
America but in British homes. In character Mr. Halleck was of 
the most gonial and kindly turn of mind : he delighted in social in- 
tercourse with his neighbors, and was distinguished for his wise and 
beneficent charity. Few men had more warm friends or fewer 
enemies than the late Fitz Greene Halleck. — HamiUon Spectator. 



IX. ^imllmtoM 4^rWaa ^jaflittfl«i.* 
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1. THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA. 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
When will life's task be o'er 1 
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When shall we reach that soft bine ahore. 
O'er the dark strait whose billows foam and roar ? 
When shall we come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea ? 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
How dose it often seems, 
When flushed with evening's peaceful gleams 7 
And the wistful heart looks over the strait and dreams ! 
It longs to fly to thee 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
Sometimes distinct and near 
It grows upon the eye and ear. 
And the gulf narrows to a threadlike mere ; 
We seem half-way to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
Sometimes across the strait. 
Like a drawbridge to a castle-gate, 
The slanting sunbeams lie, and seem to wait 
For us to pass to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
Oh how the lapsing year, 
'Mid our not unsubmissive tears 
Have borne, now singly, now in fleets, the biers 
Of those we love, to thee 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
How dark our present home ! 
By the dull beach and sullen foam 
How wearily, how drearily we roam. 
With arms outstretched to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 

The land beyond the Sea ! 
When will our toil be done '{ 
Slow-footed years ! more swiftly run 
Into the gold of that unsetting sun ! 
Homesick we are for thee. 
Calm land beyond the Sea ! 



2. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT A PENITENTIARY. 

A letter from Lisle gives the subjoined details : — Mlien the Em- 
press went to the prison of Loos her Majesty visited the Peniten- 
tiary in its most minute details, inquiring into everything — the 
sanitary state, dietary system, and the general spirit of the inmates ; 
nothing indeed escaped her investigations. The Empress excited 
astonii^ment at the precision and multiplicity of her questions on 
the most varied subjects, hygiene, discipline, and administration — 
discussing everything with equal competency and solicitude. 
The young prisoners, who, knowing her Majesty's kindness of heart 
and charity, had given her a most hearty welcome on her arrival, 
were astonished to see so high a personage descend to all those 
details ; they pressed around her and endeavoured to touch her 
dress, while their looks showed even better than any applause could 
do how grateful they were to see the Empress interesting herself in 
their welfare and recommended that nothing should be neglected 
for their improvement. The Imperial visitor in examining the 
dormitories turned down several of the beds to ascertain the state of 
the linen. One of them being badly made, the sheets being too 
short, her Majesty observed it, and joining example to precept, re- 
made the bed with the precision of an accomplished house- wife. The 
folding of the sheets would have done honour to a pupil at St. C^, 
where the dormitories are models of the kind. The Empress did 
not confine herself to receiving several petitions presented to her by 
inmates whose good conduct proved their repentance, and promising 
to mediate for them with the Emperor, but also conversed at length 
with some of them. *' You were at La Roquette ?" she said to one 
lad, laying her hand oa his shoulder. ^* Yes, Madame." ''How 
much longer have you yet to remain?" **Six months." "And 
where will you go when you leave this place ?" "To Paris." "No, 
do not go to Pans, you will again meet with the bad acquaintances 
who led you astray ; if you promise not to return there, I will try 

the week's school- work is finished, as a means of agroeable recreation to 
both pupil and teacher. Several teacbtri have followed this plan for 
several years with moet fra^fing success. 



to obtain your release earlier." I have no need to add that 

the lad gave his word, and ran off shouting, " Vive Vlmperatrice I '' 
with all his might, to announce the news to his comrades. " And 
vou," said the Empress to a boy of 15, "what have you done to be 
here ! " The young delinquent blushed, looked down, and remained 
silent. "Come," said her Majesty, laughing and laying her arm on 
his shoulder, "come with me apart, I will confess you, and will not 
say a word to any one." The Empress then walked aside with the 
lad, and when she returned a minute or two later, her companion 
was in tears. Her Majesty shook him by the hand, and he went 
away with his head more erect, and no longer despairing of his own 
reformation. 



3. MR. GEORGE MULLER'S "SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE 

INSTITUTION. 

Under this title, a work has been doing at Bristol, since 1834, 
which, we believe, is without a parallel in the history of Christian 
enterprise. Besides providing lor 1,160 orphans, the institution 
aids or supports entirely a large number of missionaries, in every 
part of the world, and all without any reliance on regular subscrip- 
tions, the income being the gift of thousands of people at home and 
abroad, in answer to faith and prayer. In the report last issued, 
Mr. Muller says on this point : " We have very few regular donora, 
though there are some that give, at certain times ; but not ono-fif- 
tieth part of our current expenses are thus met. But even if these 
few regular donors, were now asked for money — ^nay, more, suppose 
that any donations, being obtained or not^ were to depend upon my 
reminding the donor, though by doing so, even thousands of pounds 
were thus to be had, it would never oe done, became it i$ not the 
money I aeekj but the money sent from you, through the willing, 
cheei^ given, unasked for, on whidi I depend. And have I been 
a loser in this way ? Verily not. The work has been wide and 
more enlarged ; and the Lord has laid it at the hearts of His stew- 
ards to send me more and more." 

And most wonderful have been the amounts received this way. 
" From the commencement of the work in .1834," says Mr. MuUer, 
" up to 1866, I have received altogether three hundred and twenty- 
six thousand pounds. By Uiis amoimt nearly sixteen thousand chil- 
dren or grown persons have been tau|;ht in the various schools 
entirely supported by the institution . More than thirty-eight thou- 
sand Bibles, above twenly-nine thousand Testaments, and above 
four thousand Psahns, and other smaller portions of the holy Scrip- 
tures in several languages, have been circulated ; and nearly twenty- 
seven millions of tracts and books, likewise in several huiguages, 
have been circulated. Tbere have been also from the commence- 
ment missionaries assisted out of the funds of the institution, about 
one hundred and twenty in number. On this object alone more 
than sixty-five thousand seven hundred pounds have been spent. 
Two thousand orphans have been under our care ; three large houses 
at an expense of £60,000 have been erected, fitted up, and furnished, 
with a considerable sum in hand towards the building of two more 
houses for eight hnndred and fifty orphans. As to the spiritual 
good that has resulted, God alone can say how much has been 
accomplidied, but so far as results have come to our own knowledge, 
we have most abundant cause of thanksfgiving." — Christian Times. 



4. CAUSES OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN LIFE. 
A writer in the Saturday Eetiew remarks :— " The essence of prac- 
tical wisdom is to take the world as we find it and make the beat of 
it. The man who never felt envy can hardly have felt emulation — 
that is to say, one of the most valuable antagonist forces to sloth, 
and frivolity which we possess. A mind of any toughness of fibre 
soon selects, among its contemporaries and nvals, those who are 
likely to run it hard in the race of life. A few qualms of envy do 
not work much harm at the b^inning ; they sting the languid en- 
ergies into vigorous activity. But no wise man continues to harbor 
envy, under any pretence or provocation as a settled inmate of his 
bosouL It soon ceases to stimulate, and then its action is only to 
numb. Nothing but the most insensate vanity can lead a man to 
seek for triumpmi in many, perhaps in more than one or two, pro- 
vinces of genume work. To accept your inferiority as your proper 
portion in all but your own domam is rapidly seen to be the merest 
common sense. But what, it may be asked, if you are beaten on 
your own ground ? The answer is that, if you are beaten shame- 
fully and hopelessly, it is not your ground at all, and that vanity, 
not power ; aspiration, not inspiration, had led you to enter it. 
Your failures may be made your most precious instructors, if you 
are not too conceited to let them teach you. And the best way to 
look at your friends' successes and laurels is to consider them out- 
ward proof that these persons have, either by luck or good manage- 
ment, found their appropriate work, which you are sure to do if yon 
t^ huml>le and courageous enough to unweanedly seek it. They 
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hftye had, never doubt, failures and disappoinimenta in abnndanoe, 
though yon may not know of them, ao two minda are exactly 
alike ; and whatever or whoever yon may be, yon can do something, 
if you search for it long enouffh, better than any body elae. Bnt if 
fulore only BOnn you, instead of humbling and exalting you — ^if you 
are too headstrong and vain to take in the lesson conveyed by stun- 
ning miscarriages — ^vour case is, humanly speaking, hopeless. You 
have already ^t which should. be as Moses and the prophets ; and 
if yon will not take heed to it, you will not be persuaded, though 
ooe arose from the dead." 



— AacBDXAooN FoLLKE*8 Apro n i TMSS T.— His EzesUsney. the Lieii- 
tflDtot Govenior, has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Thomas Brock 
Pdler, D.D., B.C.L., Arofadeacoo of Niagara, to be a member of the 
OoQoeil of Public lostmction for the PTovfaioe of Ontario, in the room and 
pbM of the Hon. Samnel Bealy Harrison, Q.O., deetasad. 

Ezeeption having been taken bj the Globe newspaper to this appobt- 
mcnt of the venerable Archdeacon, he addressed the following letter 
to tiie editor of that paper . He says : 

** It to quite tme, that several years ago, in my place in the Synod of this 
Diocete, I did advocate the claim of oar ehnreh to have the same right 
(aa fiu* as dtiee and towns were eoneerned) aooorded to her, as had been 
aoeeeded to the Bomish chnrob, in regard to separate schools ; but I am 
Dot eoosdons of having been " very active,* modi less ** eloquent " in my 
adToeacy of each eUim. But, since that time several years have rolled 
over us; and, as one who believes that he should ''live to learn," I can- 
didy eoofess, that my vieirs on that point have been greatly modified by 
mueh lliat I have learned since that time. Finding that we eonid not 
abtam a recognition of oar claim, in consequence of a great division of 
opinioo amongst both our clergy and laity on the subject ; and that one* 
third of the Saperinteodents of the common schools in Upper Canada were 
elei)gymen of our church,— many of whom informed me that their oonnee- 
tioo with the schools was advantageous to them as clergymen, and o^ 
ipititoal service to the schools, where every facility was afforded them for 
ginogthe children all the religious instruction that their own time would 
allov them to gfive — I felt it my duty, as a Canadian, anxious for the 
prosperity of my country, to advise members of the Synod to agitate this 
qoestioQ no longer (it being, under our circumstances, only productive of 
strife and eooteotion), but to do all we could to work the system of com- 
mon schools established in the country, and, where we could, to avail 
oandres of the aidvantages afforded us of imparting religions instruction 
to the children of our eommnnion attending the schools. 

"Tbs correetness of this view was made manifest to me during a visit to 
DabUn last October. I was fortunate enough, on that occasion, to be the 
gMat of a reetor of one of the pnndpal parishes in that city, and who is a 
Mogaished graduate of Trinity College, of which he had been many 
7«an a fellow and tutor, but one who keeps his eyes open and thinks for 
himaelf. From him I learned a great deal about the working of the 
^TatioDsl School system in Ireland, and in regard to the success of the 
Kboolf under the care of the Irish clergy, who had conscientiously and 
"treouottsly opposed the National School system since its eetablishment in 
1331, when Lord Derby was Secretary of State for Ireland. He informed 
OS that the sohools under the care of the Irish dergy had been far from 
noeessfal, and that the education afforded in them had been so inferior to 
te obtained in the national schools, that the children of the church had 
becD left behind those attending the national schools, in consequence of 
tlieir attendanoe at them. I learned from him, that he had been compelled 
to empby Roman Catholics who had been educated in national schools, to 
t<Kh the children in his parish school (which was well endowed), music 
sad drawing ; simply because none educated in the sehools under the care 
0f the dergy were capable of affording instruction in those branches ; and 
Im farther informed me, that a few months previous to my visits a friend 
of hist a director of the Bank of Ireland, had lamented to bim how much 
the Pirocestant youth of the city were falling behind their Roman Catholic 
^w citizens in all points, where a good business education was reqidred . 
ttd illostrated his remarks by assuring my friend that out of nineteen 
appobtments to clerkships in the Bank of Ireland, seventeen bad been 
^M by Roman Catholics only because that out of numerous Protestant 
^^I^ioantB, only twDO could come up to the standard fixed by the Bank. 

'This view of the question was further oonfirmed by an admhrable letter, 



written by that most excellent prelate, Lord John Qeorge Beresford, for 
many years * Prunate of all Ireland.' '* 

In that letter, his Grace acknowledged that, though he had, until 
recently, been opposed to the national school system, and had done all he 
could to foeter the opposing one ; yet he hsd become thoroughly convinced 
that the latter could not compete with the former, and that it would be 
the wisdom and the duty of the clergy of the established church, to abstain 
from further opposition to the national school system, and to work cor- 
dially with the system, whenever they could do so. 

These facts convinced us that we liad been right in declining any 
longer to agitate the country by asking for separate schools for one com- 
munion in cities and towns; for it appears that, even if we could have 
obtained them, the chances were greatly against them being as good in 
many very important respects as our common schools. 

These views I by chance enunciated to these gentlemen to whom I 
suspect I owe my late appointment ; and, whilst I am not ashamed of 
having adopted them, as a consequence of the increased Information that I 
had obtained on the subject, I do not think that thoee who recommended 
my appointment (knowing what you now know) were guilty of recommen- 
ding one who is an enemy to our system of common schools. Had I con- 
sidered myself as such, I should not have accepted the position offered 
me ; but, believing that I can cordially work out the system, and join 
others in improving it in regard to the lowest class of our population, I 
have accepted it in the hope of being able to do some service In that 
position to my native country. 

The Chief Superintendent in a letter to the Editor of the Globe thus 
justifies Archdeacon Fuller's appoiotmeift He says :^ 

*' After the discussion which has taken place in your columna, relati?e 
to t)ie appointment of the venerable Archdeacon Fuller, as member of the 
Council of Public instruction, will you permit me to state a fact as one of 
the principal grounds on which I submitted his name to the favourable 
oon^deration of the Governor in Council — a duty which I have been re- 
quired to perform, not only in the original appointment to the Council in 
1846, but in regard to every vacancy which baa occurred in It from that 
time to this. 

*' There are three Presbyterian clergymen members of the Council of Pub- 
lie Instruction, all appointed on my recommendation, but there was but 
one clergyman of the Church of England appointed member of it before 
Dr. Fuller. (The heads of all University Colleges in Upper Canada are 
ez-officio members for Grammar School purposes.) 

** On the lamented death of Judge Harrison, (who was a member of the 
Church of England), I submitted the name of Dr. Fuller to succeed him, not 
only on the ground of his position and qualifications, but on account of the 
following fact : 

<* After the passing of the Common School Act of 1860, 1 was invited by 
the school authorities of the county of Lincoln, to deliver an address on 
<*Free Schools," in a grove not far from J>r Fuller's residence. More 
than a thousand children, and some thousands of grown up persons were 
present. After the delivery of my address (which was afterwards printed, 
and 120,000 copies circulated in the neighbouring State of New Tork), Dr. 
Fuller asked permission to say a few words. I did not then know him by 
sight, and felt apprehensive, from what I had heard of him, that he 
intended to protest against the doctrines I had advocated ; bnt to my sur- 
prise and delight, he remarked in effect, that he had not heatd that sub- 
ject before discussed, but he was convinced by what he had that day heard, 
that free schools were the true principle of educating a whole people, and 
he wished to say that whatever property he possessed in that and other 
parts of Upper Canada, he was willing to have taxed for the education of 
all the children of the land. 

" Such an avowal of sentiment by Dr. Fuller —a man of wealth and high 
standlng^n the infancy of the school system, had sn immense influence 
in the establishment of free schools throughout the county of Lincoln ; and 
I had determined, ever since his removal to Toronto, to avail myself of the 
first suitable opportunity to recommend his appointment as a member of 
the Council of Public Instruction. I think I should have done wrong, had 
I done otherwise." 

— — L Anns' CoLLioi— BiLLiviLLs.^Two Degrees are conferred : one 
entitled Ifistress in English Literature; the other^, Mistress in Liberal 
Arts. The difiference is that candidates for H.E.L. may omit the Classics 
of the course ; whUe those for M.L.A. may omit Music and Drawing. 
The regular mode of proceeding to either Degree is by passing the en- 
trance examination and the three annual examinations of the following 
course. But candidates may enter at the first Terminal examination 
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of the second jear, hj taking in addition to the subjects of that 
examination, the Mathematics, Natural Science and History pre- 
riously prescribed in the course. Candidates for the entrance examina- 
tion must be at least twelre years of age ; for second year's entrancei 
foorteen years of age ; and for final examination, sixteen years of age. 
All candidates must furnish satisfactory testimonials of character. Can*- 
didates for admission may present themselres at the opening of any 
term, or at any annual or terminal examination. The examination of 
third year shall be annual; of the other years, terminal. Entrance 
examination, $2 ; Degree, $4. 

BiNTRA50B EzAUUTATiON. — DiPABTMiNT I. — Modtm Lans:uagea, — Eng- 
lish — Ghrammar, (Bullions); Etymological and Syntatical Anatysis of 
Selections from Pope's Essay on Man ; Writing and Spelling from Dicta- 
tion. II. ^MaUiemaiiei, — Arithmetic, (Sangster's) ; Intellectual Arith- 
metics, (Stoddard's), to Fractions ; Book-keeping — single entry. 17. — 
BUtory and Geography. — Canadian History, (Boyd) ; Outlines of General 
Hifltoiy, (White) ; Political and Physical Geography. First Ybar.^ 
DiPAETiciMT L — Modim Languagei. — English— Composition and Rhetoric 
(Quackenboa). French— Grammar and Exercises, (Fasquelle) ; Bossuet, 
Oraison Fanibres. II — McUhematia, — Algebra to Quadratics, (Tod- 
hunter) ; Euclid, I., II. Ill — Mtuie and Drawing. — Richardson's Exercises 
for Piano ; Drawing in pencil from a modeL lY — HiUory and G^ogra' 
pAy.— Outlines of Ancient History, (Taylor) ; Ancient Geography and 
Mythology, (Baird). Y — Natural ScUnc: — Physiology — Human and Com- 
parative, (Huxley) ; Botany, (Gray). YI— Ctoitic*. — Arnold's First Latin 
Book ; Latin Reader. 

KoTi. — Young ladies proceeding to the Degree of M. E. L. may omit 
Department YI. Those proceeding to M. L. A. may omit Department 
III* Sbcond Year. — DiPARTuirr l~^Modem Zan^tuzgef.— English — 
History of English Literature, (Craik). French — Montesquieu, Grandetlr 
et Decadence des Romains ; Principles of the Languages from selected 
passages ; Composition and Conversation ; History of French Literature. 
German — Grammar and Exercises, (Woodbury) ; Adler*s Reader — Parts 
L, n, II— Jtfa/A«7mf ic<.— Algebra, (Todhunter) ; Legendre III., lY., Y. 
Ill — Mtuic and Drawing, — Instrumental music from selections ; Elements 
of Written Music, signs, terms, <bc. Paintings in Water Colors ; Sketch- 
nig, &c. lY — Uiatory and Geography. — Modern History, (Taylor) ; Eng- 
lish History, (White). YI— CZ«ric».— YirgU, ^neid II ; Cicero in Cati- 
linum I. — YTI — Metaphysici, &c. — Paley — Natural Theology j Wayland — 
Moral Science. Third Ysar. — Dxpartmrnt I— Modem Languaget, — 
German — Schiller, Maid of Orleans; Goethe, Ipbigenio; Exercises in 
Composition; History of (Serman Literature. II — Mathemattct, — Plane 
Trigonometry, (Todhunter) ; Natural Philosophy, (Sangster) , Descriptive 
Astronomy. Ill — Mtuic and Drawing, — Instrumental Music; Yocal 
Music, Solos, &c. Painting in Oil ; Crayon, Drawing and Sketching. 
Y^Natural ;$dcnc«.— Chemistry, (Silliman); Geology, (Dana). YI— 
Oaetict. — Yirgil, Georgics lY; Cicero pro Archaen; Latin Prose Com- 
po8ition« yil-^Metaphyeice, Ac-^Logie, (Walker) ; Paley, Evidences ; 
Reid, Intellectual Powers. Candidates for the^ degree of M. L. A. are 
not required to take both classics and modern languages, but either at 
their option. — Canada ChrUtian Jldvocate, 

YiOTORTA CoLLEQX.— In the present discussion of (he propriety of 

goremment grants to denominational colleges, we give the following fuots : 

Yictoria College has been in the field from the beginning — now nearly 
twenty-six years. The buildings were erected and fumi&hed, and the 
institution has been maintained mainly upon the voluntary prinoiple, as 
the following figures will show : — 

Original cost of buildings and furniture « | 60,000 

Expenses current of 26 years 160,000 

Total '. 2 1 0,000 

Grants to building fund, from Colonial Secretary, England 17,000 

Aggregate government grants for 26 years 7 1,000 

Total 88,000 

Leaving, as provided by voluntary contribution and fees 122,000 

The important service rendered to the country in the work of univer- 
sity education will also appear from the following statistics which cover 
fourteen years, from 1863 to May, 1867, the dote of the last college year. 
During thirteen of these years Yictoria College has been in competition 
with a non-denominational ooUege. 

Total Vo. of young men' educated in Yictoria in 14 years 1,898 

Average No. annually going out into active life 100 

ATenige annual attendance in the same period . . . • 202 



Do. in university department 90 

Do. in grammar school 1 IS 

Average length of attendance of each student, (years) 2 

In tweDty-six years Yictoria College has graduated in— 

ArU (B.A.) ; 108 

Medicine (M.D.) 877 



Law (LL.B.) : 10 

ToUl 496 



None of these are honorary or ad eunden ; all have persued their full 
coarse of study for the degree received. 

Yictoria College is purely a literary institution, there being so theo- 
logy taught or theological professor employed in iL The following %ures 
will bIiiiw (1)0 relation of the College to the Wcsleyan ministry and to the 
various professions :— 
No. of young men received into the Wesleyan ministry in fifteen 

years, ending June, 1S67 323 

No. of these educated (in Literary and Scientific subjects alone) in 

Yictoria College 1?0 

No. educated in University College, Toronto, or in the Common and 

Grammar Schools of Canada or in England 203 

The graduates in Arts, of Yictoria College, as before stated, nomber 
108. They are found in the following professions : — 

Wesleyan Ministers, (not inclnding Professors in Colleges.) 29 

Professors in Colleges ........ 5 

Merchants 8 

Editors 3 

Farmers, ftc 9 



Ministers of other Chnrehes. ... 6 

Law 22 

Medicine 12 

Grammar School Masters 16 



To these statistics we may add that the attendance for the present year 

is— In Arts 60 

In Law and Medicine, about. . . 200 | In Granunar School 120 

A class of eleven are In preparation for graduation in May next — ilT. B^ 
in Chriitian Guardian, 

School LAiroa ik OTCTAaio. — In TTppor Canada, of Grammar School 

Lands, there were sold only 890 acre^, leaving a balnuce of 45,1)93 acres 
still disposable. These lands sold realized $1,648; collections, $8,667. 
ThA sales during the year of Cemmoa School Lands, set apart for creating 
a Common School Fund, amounted to $2,948 acres, chiefly lots which bad 
formerly been sold, but resumed for the non-performanee of the eonditiona 
of sale. Amount of sales $8,866 ; collections, $128,070 ; disbursements. 
$490. The total amount realized from Common School Lands, up to the 
31st December, 1866, was $1,820,888. — Crottn Landt DepartmmU. 

Weittwobth Tiaohirb' AsaoouTioH met on Saturday, the lat 

inst., at the Central School, Hamilton. The President, the Rev. Dr. 
Ormiston, took the chair. The Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Grey, then 
presented the third annual report, which showed the Association to be 
in a flourishing state in tTvrj respect, except numbers, the Association 
had given two Re-unions— one in Hamilton, the other in Flambony 
West. By the former, $49 was cleared, $32 of which was granted for 
purchasing prizes to be awarded to the best spellers in our city schools. 
By the latter, $17.30 was realized, which sum was increased by private 
subscription to $50, all of which was appropriated for the purchase of 
prizes for the schools of West Flamboro'. These prizes were awarded 
according to the result of a eompetitive examination of the schools of 
that Township, held at Bullock*s Comers. The following gentlemen 
were then elected officers of the Association for the ensuing year, viz : 
President^The Rev. Dr. Crmiston. 1st Yice-President— A. Macallam, 
Esq., M.A. 2nd Yice-President— Mr. McCartney. Secretary and 
Treasurer— Mr. J. B. Grey. Executive Committee— Messrs. Cranfield, 
Bale and Spencer. A most lively and interesting discussion followed, 
upon the subject, " Should there be any difference in the discipline of 
boys and girls?" Messrs. Grey, Macallum, McCartney and Craniield, 
took part in the discussion. Refreshments were then served, consisting 
of hot coffee, cheese and biscuit. An essay was then read, entitled 
" Incorrect pronunciation ; its causes and remedies," by Mr. Spencer, of 
the Central School, Hamilton, who treated his subject in a masterly 
manner, and fteiished a great treat to those who had the privilege of 
listening to him. Mr. Terrill, of the Deaf and Dumb Institute, then ex- 
hibited his method of teaching spelling to the deaf mutes and blind, in- 
dicating the fact that, as the deaf mutes learn spelling by the senses of 
sight alone, and the blind by touch, the study of spelling was a study of 
/•rm rather than one of sound. It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at Dnndas, on the last Saturday in April.—- £!^cc/a/or. 

— ^ Baud TiAOBm' AstooiATiov.— According to announcement, a 
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meeting of Teaehen took place at the Paiiley fchool house, on Satnrdaj, 
Feb. 1st. mored bj lir. Saondera, seconded bj Mr. Ewald, and resolred 
That it is expedient to form onrtelres into an association nnder the title 
of " North Riding of Brace Teachers' Association." The following officers 
irere then appointed for the present year :—Ur. Williamson, President; 
Xr. P. IfcTaTish, Vice-President; Mr. Ewald, 2nd Vice-President i Mr. 
Clendenning, Sec. and Treesurer. Mr. MoTayish read an able essaj npon 
" The benefits of Teachers' Associations.^ For the entertainment of next 
meeting, Mr. Glendenning was appointed to read an essay ; Mr. William- 
son to lead in a discussion npon the best method of teaching arithmetic 
and Mr. Bain to read a piece of his own selection. Mored by Mr. Mc- 
TaTisb, seconded bj Mr. Doaglas, That we do now adjonm to meet again 
on the first Saturday in April, at the Port Elgin school honse, commenc- 
ing at the hour of eleren o'clock a. m.— Pou^ AdootaU* 

PanxvTATiojm to Txaobsbs.— We have not room for a record of 

all the gratifying presentatioDS to teachers, which come under our notice, 
as they are not of general pnblie intetest^ we can only briefly refer to them, 
as follows:— ** A Tery costly and beantiihl Album," was presented, by a 
"smrptiae par^," to John Thompson, Esq^ B. A.; by the popils of the 
Uzbiidge Grammar School, a <*SilTer Oruet Stand," to Mr. Alhw Craw- 
ford, on his remoTal from Newbury to take charge of the YorkTiUe School 
«-a *' purse of $20," to Miss Kessaek, on her redgnatioD, from ill health, 
her dbai^ of School Na 24, Township of London— a ** handsome writing 
desk, two yaloable books» and a full toilet set,** to Mr. John Wood, on his 
retirement after tixUen y$ar$ eenriee in the same school, in the Township 
of Douro, to take charge ot the Aahbnmam School— a "gold watch and 
^ain, Talued at $100,** to Mr. Robert Alexander, on completing his tenth 
year of serrioe, as Common School teacher, of the Newmarket School. 

Kirox GoLLKoa, Toaoirra— Mr. W. 0. McLeod, of Woodstock, has 

presented Knox's College, Toronto, with the handiome and generous dona- 
tion of four thousand dollars. 

Thi Losdoh lamvAnoxAL CoiLBei.— An educational establish- 
ment, unique in character, was on July 10th inaugurated by the Prince 
of Wales, at Spring-grore 10 miles up the Thames from London. The 
ahn of the International Bducational Socie^ is to adapt the teaching of 
their school to the practical requirements of modern life, not forgetting 
as a substratum the cuItiraUon of the Classics. To this end they intend 
to make the perfect acquirement of the Xnglish, French, and German 
languages of primary importancei and they hare organised connections 
with Academies at Bonn and at Chatouz, near Paris, to which pupils can 
be drafted for the completion of the curriculum. Besides this, the pro- 
moters of the school hare yielded to the pressure long put by scientific 
men upon the educators of youth and hare made the teaching of the 
natnral sciences an important part of the training of their college. The 
building at Spring-groTC harmonises in its architectural features and in- 
ternal arrangements with the enlightened riews that hare promoted the 
whole scheme. Already more, than forty boys hare been placed under 
the care of Dr. Schmitz, the Principal of the College, whose high standing 
as Rector of the High School of Edinbugh, and some time tutor of the 
Prince of Wales, is in itself a guarantee of the status of the school. 

The Prince of Wales was conducted through the building, and to a 
tent in front, where he planted a W^Uiiu^tonia gigant$a in commemoration 
of his Tisit and of the occasion. Luncheon was serred to the party in the 
dining hall of the college. Mr. Poulton, presiding, took the opportunity 
to make some remarks upon the arrangements and ol^ects of the institu- 
tion. The origin of it was the thought of Richard Cobden. He it was 
who first suggested the possibility of carrying into effective operation 
acme scheme of education that would identify Itself with the teaching of 
modem languages, and with a larger share of knowledge of nature, and 
the great phenomena by which man in this world is surrounded, than is 
affi>rded by oar present public schools. The idea was originated shortly 
after the passing of the French trea^. Mr. Oobden met in Paris many 
eminent Frenchmen, and they suggested that in order to render the abol- 
ition of the old protectiTC system, which tended to isolate nations from 
each other, really efficacious, they must add not only to the means of 
mental and moral communication of thought. The idea is a grand one 
destined to be a blessing to nations, and an earnest of the peace of the 
world. The Prince of Wales acknowledged that he had deriyed great 
pleasure and benefit from being acquainted with Dr. Schmitz when he 
receired instruction in Edinburgh eight years ago. 

Dr. SehmitZi in reply, Mid, No words of mlna can express the gratifica- 



tion I feel at this momentpn hearing your Royal Highness speak of me in 
the manner you hare spoken. I believe the idea of an international col- 
lege originated with the great Exhibition of 1851, of which the Prince 
Consort was the originator. That idea has grown slowly, but how it has 
grown must be judged by what we see around us. Our object is to teach 
modem languages and natural science. But I should not be doing justice 
to myself if I did not lay stress upon the ancient languages as the basis 
of education. What I say is that at present education cannot be exclu- 
sively confined to the ancient languages, and as long as Providence spares 
me I will do all I can to make this institution a success. 

Unxvebsitt of London. — We learn from the London Spectator 

that the University of London has asked for and aeeepted a new charter' 
empowering it to teat the education of girls. At present the teat is to be 
applied only to what may be called the school education of girls, and the 
certificate to be granted under it is intended to be equivalent to a testi- 
monial that the owner is well taoght. At present the granting of deereee 
to young women is not contemplated. 

^— Ekglard. — The 66th annual general meeting of the Natiimal Society 
lor Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
liihed Church was held at Willis's Rooma The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Preaident of the Society, occupied the chair. The attendance was unusu- 
ally great. From the Report of the Secretary we learn that during the 
psst year the society's income from subscriptions, donations, church oollec- 
tiocs, and legacies amounted to £14,162 6s. lid., being an increase over 
last year of £1,677 68. 4d. In the same period 182 applications for aid 
towards building and fitting up schoolrooms and teachers' houses had been 
made to the society, in addition to 11 applications for an increase Of 
former grants. In the case of the applications for boilding schools, no less 
than 40, from Tarious causes, did not obt.iio aid from the Committee of 
Council. The total amount of accommodation thos provided was for 
24,202 children, and the sum voted was £7,8tO. Grants during the same 
period to the amount of £6,S68 lOn. h^d been paid by the treasurer for 
school buildings now duly completed ; this sum had assisted in the erection 
of 158 schoolrooms, supplying accommodation for 19,219 children, and in 
building 47 teachers' residences, all which the Committee could not bat 
regard as unmistakable evidence of a growing confidence in the principles 
on which the society was originally established, and by which its opera- 
tions had all along been directed. That, as was stated in last year's 
Report, at the suggestion of the Rev. R. Gregory, a movement had been 
set on foot for providing the lower-ruiddle and skilled artisan classes with 
a better education than was now afforded lor their children in existing 
schools. That a conmiittee bad been appointed, a plan of action had been 
formed, a separate fund had been established, an appeal for contributions 
had been issued, the conditions upon which loans and granta were to be 
voted were being arranged, and the scheme would immediately be bronght 
into operation. That the Church had as yet established very few schools 
for children requiring an education of this kind, and thus mercantile 
derks, small shopkeepers, foremen, and upper artisans had been compelled 
to avail themselves of the edncation furnished by private speenlators. 
The committee were satisfied that such schools can be healthily eondoeted 
only by being made self supporting. They would therefore confine their 
help to making grants or loans towards providing or furnishing suitable 
premises, or towards the expenses attendant upon the commencement of 
any new schooL The committee wished to establish a system of inspec- 
tion for schools of this kind. The Society having made its decennial 
inquiry into the statistics of national education in connection with the 
Established Church, the committee had much pleasure in stating that the 
results obtained in those countries which had been almost completed were 

highly satisfactory. Selecting three specimen counties in England 

namely, Berks, Durham, and Cheshire, the following returns might be 
quoted :— Berks, which in 1866 had in church day echools 16,126 scholars, 
and in evening schools, 782 scholai*s, has now 18,826 in day schools and 
2,080 in evening schools. In Durham there were in 1866, 24,844 day 
aeholars and 760 evening scholars ; there are now 29,000 day scholars and 
1,622 evening echolara. Ten years ago there were in Cheshire 29,069 day 
scholars and 800 evening scholars ; there are now 82,894 day scholars and 
2,072 evening echolara In tho three Counties of which the diocese of 
Oxford consists— vis., Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, there 
are only 64 parishes unprovided with schoola Nine of these are united 
to others for school purposes, and in the remaining 46 the population is in 
general either too small to admit of any school whatever, or moro than an 
adventure dame's school, aided by the dergymen. It was highly satisfiM- 
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torj to find that, Dotwitbgtandiog maoj coDfident assertions to the con- 
trary, the state of education in England and Wales would bear fayoarable 
comparison with the state of education in the most advanced of continental 
obiin tries, even in Prussia, where attendance at school was compulsory. 
It appeared that in 1851 the proportion of scholars to population was — in 
England and Wales, 1 to 7*7 : in Holland, 1 to 8.11 ; in France, 1 to 9 '> 
and in Prussia, 1 to 6.27. Our own couutry, therefore, was in advance of 
Holland and France, ard not far behind Prussia. This was the state of 
things in 1868; since then the educational efforts of the country have 
steadily ad'aiced, and the committee bad no doubt that at the present 
time there is aa large a percentage of children attending school in England 
as in any countL-y in the world. 

-~— HOKOaS TO PaOTISTANT SOCISTDCS AT THE PaRIS EXHIBITION.— The 

(Protestant) Society for the Promotion of Elementary Education has ob- 
tained a silver medal. This is the worthy recompense of the services 
which it has rendered to the education of the humbler classes. The 
superiority of our schools to those of the Romish Clergy cannot be disputed. 
The Bible Society, The Sunday School Society, the Colonial Agricultural 
Society, the Young Men's Christian Union, and others, have also obtained 
bromse medals or honorable mention. The two English societies, the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge and the Sunday-school Union> 
(also the Home and Colonial School Society,) have obtained silver medals. 
— Churchman, 

— New Brunswick UNrvBusnT. — Dr. Jardioe has been appointed 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of New 
Brunswick. 



XI. ^tpixvtmtvitil ^aiim. 

COMMON SCHOOL MANUAL FOR UPPER CANADA. 

A copy of the last edition of the Common School Manual for 
Upper Canada, is supplied gratuitously to all new School Sections 
in Upper Canada. To other Sections the price is thirty-five 
(35) cents, inclusive of postage, which is now payable in advance. 

All Local Superintendents retiring from office, are required 
by law to hand over to their successors the copies of the School 
Manual furnished to them by the Department, and all other 
official school documents in their possession. Extra copies of 
the Local Superintendent's Manual can be furnished for fifty 
(50) cents, including postage. 



NOTICE TO COUNTY CLERKS. 

The 55th section of the Consolidated Common School Act 
enacts, that, "The County Clerk shall forthwith notify the 
Chief Superintendent of Education of the appointment and 
address of each such Local Superintendent, and of the County 
Treasurer ; and shall, likewise, furnish him with a copy of 
all proceedings of the Council relating to school assessments, 
and other educational matters. 

It is essential, for the efifective working of the system of 
Education, that the duty here assigned to County Clerks 
should be promptly and regularly performed, and we regret 
to have to remind some of those officers that their neglect in 
this matter has, in several cases, occasioned much inconvenience. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

A new edition of the Grammar School Register is now ready 
for distribution. Copies of it (and of the Common School 
Register) will be sent to county clerks on their application 
— ^from whom Grammar School Trustees can obtain tnem. 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAMMAR 

AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS* 

All official returns whid^ are required by law to be for-^ 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished hy 
the Educational Department, must he pre^paid^ at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed vrith such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repenfedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge ol i I cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly Ji/ty per cent, for non-payment. 

DISTRIBUTION OP JOUIONAL OF EDUCATION. 

In consequence of the number of Local Superintendents 
who, for vanouB reasons, have declined personally to superin- 
tend the distribution of the Journal of Education in their re- 
spective townships, it is suggested that each Local Superinten- 
dent should make arrangements at the post offices within the 
bounds of their respective fields of labour, for the prompt and 
regular delivery of the Journal. All copies not called for 
within a reasonable time, should be returned to the Educa- 
tional Department. 
*^^— — ^^^'^— ^■^ ^— '— —— ^■— ^^— '^^^—— — ^^■^'^— — — ^—^ — ' " ■■ 

BRITISH PERIODICALS. 

The Iiondon Quarterly Revie'W (Conservative). 
The EdinburghReview (Whig). 
The Westminster Review (Kadical). 
The North British Review (Free Church). 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine (Tory). 

THESE foreign pcriodicalB are regnlarly republished by ua in the 
same style as heretofore. Those who know them aud who have 
long subscribed to them, need no reminder; those whom the civil 
war of the last few years has deprived of their once welcome supply 
of the best periodical literature, will be glad to have them again within 
their reach ; and those who may never yet have met with them, will 
assuredly be well pleased to receive accredited reports of the progress 
of European science and literature. The terms for 1868 are :— 

For any one of the Reviews $4.00 per annum. > 

For any two of the Eeviews 7.00 " § 

For any three of the Reviews ,,., 10.00 " 2- 

For all four of the Reviews 12.00 " S 

For Blackwood's Magazine 4.00 " 5. 

For Blackwood and one Review 7.00 " e 

For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews. 10.00 " § 

For Blackwood and three of the Reviews .... 13.00 " » 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 16.00 " *< 

THE LEONARD SCOTT PnBIiISHIN& CO., 

38 Walker Street^ N. Y. 
Or, MESSRS. W. C. CHEWETT & CO., 

King Street, Toronto. 

CANADIAN 

NATIONAL SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 

{Authorized by the Council of Public Inttruetion for Ontario.) 

Cta. 

NOW READY.— FIRST BOOK, with 31 illustrations, strongly 

bound in limp cloth 05 

FIRST BOOK, Second Part, 64 illnst, strongly bound in limp cloth . 10 

SECOND BOOK, 66 illustrations, strongly bound in cloth boards.. . 20 

THIRD BOOK, 41 illustrations, strongly bound in cloth boards.. 30 

FOURTH BOOK, 45 illustrations, strongly bound in cloth boards. 40 

FIFTH BOOK, 60 illustrations, strongly bound in cloth boards.. 50 
93" A liberal allowance to Retailers and Teachers. 

ADAM MHiLBR, 62, King Street Eatt^ Toronto. 

December, 1867. [8m. d.j.f. pd. 

Shoet ADvnTisncnRTsins«rtedtnth«.roMrii«/ ofBdueation for So 
cents pet line, which may be remitted in postn^t stamp* or otherwise. 

Terms : For asingle copy of the Journal of Education ^%l perannum 
baok vols., neatlyatitohed, supplied on thesame terms. AIlBubscriptiona 
to commence with the January Number, and paymentin advanee muf t 
is all cases aooompany the order. Single nnmbers, 10 cents each. 

AUcommunioatioDs to be addressed to J. Gbo&os Honoivs, LL.I>. 
Sdueaiion Ofics, Toronti^, 

JAMJU LOVBLL, PBIHTm. TOSeS STBJUT, TOXOHTO. 
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1. .£3THGTICS IN SCHOOLS i MORALS, MANNERS, &c. 

Maihttia, the trience of the beautiful, hu been a fsTonrite 
■tody in all ages. The names of Plato and Aristotle, Schiller 
and Schelling, Barke and Jeffrey, attest its importance, and 
tmmiatakeahly demonatrate, that the love of the heandfnl is an 
Instinct of hnmanity, end that the nobility of man's nature 
jierer more strikingly manifests itself than under the influenctf 
of a cultiTated and refined sense of .the beautiful, in matter, 
morals, and manners. 

Manners being naturally based on morals, kindnesS) compas- 
•ion, and sympathy, are necessarily as universal as the moral 
code, aod as little liable to local modification. There is a 
beauty in the delicacy of manner, with which kindness is exer- 
cised by one indiridual, that contrasts very forcibly with the 
eoodoct of another, equally anxious to do a generous act, but 
leas capable of accommodating his manner to the feelings of 
others. As there ia no department of the beautiful so conTen- 
tiona], there is none so fluctuating in its form, none more essen- 
tially a branch of juvenile education than good manners : for 
while based on a natural desire to contribute to the pleasures 
of those around us, if need be, at the eipeose of our own con- 
veinesce or pleasure, it requires a certain acquaintance with 



character, which close obaerration can alone in any degree 
perfect. Although it may be beyond the province of the 
teacher to initiate bis pnpili in the conventionalities of life, the 
inculcation of those first prineiples on which they are based, is 
no less a duty than is the traiiung of the youthful mind to 
observe the beautiful, to reflect on its features, and receive those 
impressions from extemsl regularity of form, coniiatency of 
parts, and conformity to surroundings, which so powerfully tend 
to ennoble man. 

The present enquiry embraces ;— 

1st, The extent to which the ntthetics of matter may bs 
taught in school. 

2d, The extent to which the testhetics of morals may be 
taught in school. 

8d, The extent to which the sesthedcs of manners may be 
taught in school. 

AVTHrnca or fobh and coloue. 

It requires littl^ if any, training to impress the mind of a 
child with the idea of beauty in symmetry aai proportion. The 
eye no sooner rests on a symmetrical arrangement of parts, than 
the mind is pleased, A writer in Oood Words, deaeribing the 
employments of little children in a Belgian institution styled 
the Creche, mentions the cutting of paper aa a favourite one. 
"It may be described thos:— Take a square of soft pliant 
paper, a leaf of a cast-off copy-book for example, if not too 
thick, double it into a triangle, then double it again two or three 
times, and then, with the thumb and finger-nail, snip out pieces 
in snch.shapes and directiona as the fancy may suggest. On 
unfolding the paper the child is delighted at finding that he haa 
turned out a little mat of paper, often of very intricate pattern, 
and alwayt eaptieatmff kit eye hy the neeettary symmetry of 
its form. One or two experiments cannot fail to open out new 
ideas to the child." 

jSSTBrnce in scbool manmbbs. 

The master is the first and hq;hest object of interest to the 
pupil. He must be a dull youth who returns home, after spend- 
ing his first day at school, without being able to describe the 
" muster," from the top of his head to the sole of hii foot ; hii 
coat, vest and trowaers i shoes, shirt, and necktie j mouth, teeth, 
nose and eyes ; and it would be well if the observant child should 
find nothing inconsistent with his anticipations of the teacher'a 
perfections- The teacher should exact, as far as possible, the 
utmost regard to externals in dress and cleanliness ; and the mora 
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own person. Many, however, are shamefullj indifferent to ap- 
pearances. You may find them wearing dirty beards of a week's 
growth, ** tossy " heads, innocent of pomatum, and evidently 
not too familiar with the comb, dirty hands and jagged nails are 
equally familiar, while a clothes brush seems to be avoided even 
more than soap. The general scufflaess of a snufl^ dominie,— ;«nd a 

' large proportion of the older ones snuff, — ib sometimes absolutely 
loathsome ; and genteel children are apt to shrink from contact 
with him. Nor is such slovenlineu confined to poor uneducated 
men. Mr. Sloven, a licentiate of the church, a graduate in arts, 
schoolmaster, inspector of poor, and registrar, never wears a necktie 
in Hchool during summer ; while Mr. Stock has his throat, in all 
weatherH, swathed in a sheet of yellow cotton, even more ungainly 
than hia cotton umbrella. These observations were certainly more 
applicable to the last generation of country teachers than to the 
present ; still it is matter of regret, that they are even now more 
applicMble than could be wish^ When the teacher pays scru- 
pulous attention to his personal appearance, the^pupils follow his 
example to a greater or less extent ; habite of neatness and cleanli- 
ness are thus fostered in their minds, and when they leave school, 
the desire to emulate even the master's perfection of attire, cannot 
ha to lead te a careful guardianship of earnings, and perhaps te 
encourage the budding ambition to nse into a sphere 'of flenuine 
broad-doth and kalydor. At all events, to have implanted in the 
mind a dislike to rags and dirt, is a lesson of inestimable value to 
those whose home associations tend to familiarize them with both. 

Female teachers have great advantages in familiarising children 
with the aesthetics of dress and cleanliness. They can diroct atten- 
tion to these matters more readUy than men; and tiieycan help 
the young to effect those transformations on inartistic articles of 
clothing, which may serve to make them more in keeping with 
advanced ideas of taste. Moreover, female teachers can rarely be 
taxed with inattention to personal appearance. As a class, they 
are characterised by neatness of attire, without any displays, of 

' gaudy tawdriness. The pleasing neatness that marks the appear- 
ance of the children under their training, proves that, to this extent 
at any rate, tikiey are at least equal to the best masters. 

iBSTHETIGB OT THK SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The schoolroom could and should be made to serve the same pur- 
pose in training the mind to a perception of beauty in domestic 
arrangemente, that the personal example of the teacher should 
exercise in the matter of dress. The homes of the majority of 
children attending common elementary schools bear few traces of a 
refined taste in their arrangements. Too often the most violent 
contrasts of colour constitute the highest ideal of beauty prevalent 
amongst them ; and a row of alternate red and blue prints hanging 
against a whitewashed wall is deemed the perfection of art. The 
vitiated tastes resulting from such home associations should find a 
correction in the form, proportions, colouring, furniture, and gen- 
eral arrangemente of the school-room. 

The coatrast of a neat school to the dingy home, strikes a child 
at ontoe, even when he fancies he could improve the general effect of 
the former, by painting the walls blue, the doors and tables red, 
and the floor a bright yellow. By degrees, however, the artistic 
arrangemente of the school — supposing them to be so— unconsciously 
captivate Ids mind His taste for glaring colours insensibly 
disappears, and his appreciation of beauty receives a new bent that 
must render older associations anything but agreeable. Nothing 
tends more than this to produce those impressions which give rise 
to a desire for good comforteble homes. It is, however, a means of 
cultivating taste that reste more with managers than -teachers to 
carry into effect, though the latter, if thoroughly in earnest, can do 
much with comparatively scant materials. It is to be regretted that 
managers are, too often, either entirely ignorant of the training 
influences with which lath, plaster and paint may be invested, or 
are unable or unwilling to give effect to their knowledge. At all 
evente, the hovels in which many excellent teachers are compelled 
to exercise their functions, so far from having any claims to beauty, 
contrast unfavourably with the homes of many of the Children. 
Broken windows, clammy walls, uneven floors, rickety desks, and 
lame forms, constitute a sum total little calculated to exercise an 
elevating influence on the minds of old or young ; yet this is by no 
means an ideal picture of a rural school-room. 

A well appointed school-room not only fosters taste, it, produces 
cheerfulness in the minds of children that must render them pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the ordinary instructions of the teacher. There 
can be no doubt that the rapid progress of children in first class 
institutions, is in a great measure owing to this circumstence. 
Cheerful, pleasant, well appointed rooms, have a most powerful 
effect on both teachers and teught, which must tell very eftectively 



that one so seldom meete with it. Churches, shops, warehouses, 
dice., are in general well suited to their respective purposes. Not 
so with schools. The Itilk of the common class have been 
designed by country masons and carpenters, whose guiding principle 
was the parsimony of managers. Even in schools of a more pre- 
tentious character, there lippears to be no fixed style of architecture. 
The consequence is, that architects, left to themselves, or worse 
still, directed by incapable guides, turn out the most varied and 
fantastic structures. Were a fixed style once settled, it would oon- 
tinually be improved upon, imtil ultimately something like per- 
fection might be attained Cheerfulness outside and inside would 
be atteined : at present, if a building be haadsomo externally, it 
seems to follow as a matter of course, that it is more or less gloomy 
within : though a gloomy room, however complete in other 
respects, neutralises, to a very considerable extent, the teacher's 
exertions, #hile it renders him less active and energetic than he 
might otherwise be. 

JBSZHBTICB OF MORALS IN SCHOOL. 

One of the most difficult tasks which the teacher of an ordinary ele- 
mentary school has to accomplish, is iq impress the minds of a con- 
siderable section of his pupils, with some conception of what may 
be termed the beauty of goodness. It is not enough to point out 
the distinction between right and wrong, as the blunted moral per- 
ceptions of the children of immoral and careless pa.ente are little 
affected by such a method. Though the beauty of goodness is as 
much a quality of the object as that of a rose or a thistle, it is by 
no means so patent to ordinary juvenile comprehension. 

Thousands of City Arabs are practically ignorant of the nature 
of goodness and morality. The right and wrong exemplified in 
" honour among thievets," may be well enough imderstood, but the 
species of justice that demands self-sacrifice for the benefit of a 
stranger or an enemy, is absolutely unintelligible to their minds. 
The perfection of the art of teaching can never be atteined, nor our 
methods entitled to be regarded as a science, until mind becomes a 
necessary subject of systematic study to eveiy teacher of youth. 
** There is another art, however, to which knowledge of the in- 
tellectual and moral nature of man is still more important — ^that 
noble heart which has the charge of training the ignorance and 
imbecility of infancy into all the virtue, and power, and wisdom of 
mature manhood. . . . The art which performs a transforma- 
tion so wonderful, cannot but be wonderful in itself ; and U is from 
observation of the laxos of mind i^Mi all which is most admir€d>le in 
it is derived. These laws we must follow since they exist not by 
our contrivance, but by the contrivance of that nobler wisdom from 
which the very existence of the mind has flowed ; yet if we know 
them wel^we can lead them in a great' measure, even while we 

follow them It (the art of education) is, in short, the 

philosophy of the mind applied practically to the human mind.'' 

The eye is not the only organ through which the mind may derive 
pleasure from the beauty of external phenomena. Music, perhaps 
more than anything else, stirs up the emotions, and prepares the 
mind for the reception of onnobling sentimente : — 

'* And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Ljdian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding boat 

Of linked sweetness long drawn oat ; 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running ; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony." 

Music, as a branch of study, is far from being so extensively 
cultivated in our schools as it deserves ; and instead of making pro- 
gress it is fast losing ground. The demands of the Revised Code 
are so urgent and pressing, that whatever has a tendency to inter- 
fere with the claims of the three ' * Rs, " must be ruthlessly suppressed, 
as if the chief end of man was to spell : for spelling is really the 
bugbear of the Code. Yet effective music is a means by which the 
teacher can at any moment produce a susceptibility of mind in the 
majority of his pupils fitting them to receive noble impresaiona. 
Even the serpent can be ch£U*med by its bewitching influence, and 
made to forget for a time its treacherous nature. 

*• Hear how Timotheus' varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions tail and rise ; 
While at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Kow bums with gloiy, and then melts with love. 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor stood subdued^by sound..*' 

The grand object of education is to refine and elevate humanity, 
to fill the mind with noble thou^hte and aspirations, to make men 

^ «, w ^ good cituBens and consistent Christians, stete interference with the 

on the work of instruction. Considering the innumerable educa- education of a country, should be exercised mainly with this view, 
tional advantages derived from the right sort of school, it is strange I and that the distribution of the pubhc funds would be made de- 
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pendent on aatiBf actory evidence of ihiB result having been attained, 
or at any rate, of the exercise of the approved exponents. 

Lying is a &^nlt painfally prevalent in common elementary schooUi . 
Tes and no are often practically used as expediency may suggest, 
not as truth dictates ; and when the teacher is morally certain of a 
boy's criminality, the accused might, not imfrequently, sit for a 
picture of injured innocence. It is sometimes dijfioult to cope with 
this fault, yet there is an undoubted tendencv in the human mind 
to qieak the truth, and a corresponduis tendency to believe what 
is asserted, .though motived of interest lead to falsehood, and ex- 
perience oi falsehood leads to unbelief. Few can tell a lie without 
a conscious effort, and as few are disposed to be always doubting. 
Whether this be the result of instinct, 'or springs from moral repug- 
nance to what is unjust to others, the fact of an innate tendency to 
shun falsehood is on either supposition bejrond doubt; and the 
teacher who combats this vice, has the satisfaction of reflecting, 
that his efiorts are powerfully seconded by the natural bias of the 
mind towards truth. The natural ^uae of language is to express our 
thoughts, not to nusrepresent them ; and he who indulges in the 
distortion of truth, does violence to his nature. Habitual indul- 
gence in this vice, vdll no doubt deaden the force of inherent re- 
straining influences in the mind, and lead to a fatal facility in the 
practice of lying ; still, if the teacher*s vigilance leave no hope of 
falsehood passing undetected, while his precepts lead the mind into 
the path of truth, the best results may safely be counted upon. 
Truth is so natural, so congenial to the mind, that it never doubts 
until it is deceived. It is indigenous to the soil, and only requires 
the action of influences favourable to its growth, to spring up a 
living principle in the soul, and a preparation for the reception of 
every other virtue ; and when the mind again recovers a truthful 
tone, the moral beauty of veracity will strike it with all the greater 
force, from the contrast of truth to falsehood, which its own ^- 
perience can so readily suggest. . 

Our social nature has been so constituted, that the idea of justice 
is inseparable from it; it is the power that holds together the 
elements of society, and is as essential to its stability as cohesion to 
the particlea of a solid body. In the playground no less than the 
market-place does it exercise its sway, and there is nothing that 
boys so readily resent as any attempt at its violation. It generally 
requires great caution on the part of the teacher to avoid the 
appearance of injustice, as children can hardly comprehend the 
jutioe of meting out different punishments to different boys for 
the same fault, though the teacher, from his knowledge of characters 
and circumstances, may sometimes view with comparative leniency 
in one, what would be highly criminal in another, and would there- 
fore be unfairly visited by similar punishment. 

The expedient of exposing the unloveliuess of a child's actions 
under figurative guise, is one of the most effective means at the 
teacher's disposal for leading the mind to reflect on the repulsive 
character of actions it may have regarded with indifference or appro- 
bation. The bulk of our school books are well furnished with 
leasons inculcating morality, and did the forced attempt to ''point 
a moral," less frequently involve the employment of silly or un- 
natural narrative, much good could be derived from this source. 

The term justice is so comprehensive that it may be said to com- 
prise all the moral duties which our relationfl with our fellow-men 
involve ; and he who honestly strives to be just, must practise every 
virtue. What is true of justice is consequently true of every moral 
duty. It will therefore be unneceasary further to discuss this part 
of our subject. There is, however, another and a higher aspect of 
morality which it will be impossible to pass over in silence. The 
duty we owe the Being that created us, while it comprehends the 
donest discharge of, our obligations to our fellow-creatures, involves 
a higher significance, a more mysterious relationship. How far it 
is the duty of the teacher to initiate his pupils in the mysteries of 
another world, is a disputed point. We are however, disposed to 
think that he should lead the child, step by step, from the con- 
templation of the beautiful in m^ter to that of morals, and thence 
to the attributes of the Author of such infinite beauty, wisdom, and 
goodness, who must be so infiniteiy wise and good. To go further 
would be to enter the arena of ecclesiastical differences and con- 
troTersies ; and as these are matters with which th^ teacher ought 
to have nothing to do, he should stop short at the threshold of the 
church. 

JSSTHEXICS IN MORALS AJSiD MANNBB8. 

Among the majority of children attending elementary schooli, 
there is little regard or consideration paid to what is popularly 
known as the feelings, even in cases where substantial kindness is 
ungrudgingly conferred. There is, in consequence, .a perceptible 
degree of blinded feeling very much to be deprecated. ''You're a 
liar" is considered to be satisfactorily settled by "You're another;" 
and "You stole a pear" ss comfortably compromised by " So did 
you." Even when retaliation cannot so readily make amends for 
wounded fe^ings, a disagreeable nickname, or an unpleasant remin- 



der, will unhesitatingly be hurled by a boy who would the next 
moment share his worldly goods with his victim. 

There is no child, however unfavourable the circumstances of his 
home, whose better feelingB cannot be reached through some 
avenue, or to whom the only ill of life is physicsl discomfort. All 
are more or less liable to mental pain. The most callous and indif- 
ferent have sore points. The pomts on which a boy is liable to feel 
sore may be few, but the fact tnat he is at all capable of recognising 
the existence of sources of mental pain, on which others may 
operate on at pleasure, must prepare him for apprehending the 
possibility of a larger catalofpie of assailable points than his own 
experience may suggest. He is thus in a fair way for being moulded 
by the judicious teacher, who will be careful to regulate his inter- 
course with his pupils by as much gentlemanly courtesy and 
politeness as may be consistent with the due exercise of discipline. 

It is much to be regretted that many teachers practically forget 
their duty m this respect, A practice, formerly very common, and 
even now more prevalent than polite, was to address the most 
offensive epithets to their pupils. "Blockhead," "ass," "dimoe," 
"goose," were the stock compliments of the school, and great 
occasions were marked by correspondingly significant additions to 
the complimentary titles. "You are the biggest dunce that ever 
lived," and "You stupid cork-head," are forms of expression better 
calculated to expose the teacher's inability to instruct, than to 
demonstrate the child's stupidity, or teach him good manners. 
Nothing can be less in harmony with the proper objects of a well 
re^^ted school, than the use of such language. It familiarises the 
children with habits repugnant to politeness ; it blunts their feel- 
ings, and thereby incapacitates them for sympathising with the 
feelings of others ; in a word, it trains them into a use of language 
forbidden in good society, and disagreeable to any society. 

The personal habits and peculiaritiea of a teacher are so liable to 
be copied by the pupils, that he requires constantly to guard against 
furnishing obnoxious patterns of conduct. This is the more 
essential, since the presence of mere children is too often supposed 
to demand no special attention to the usual amenities of society, 
and imposes no particular restraint on petuUar proclivities. One of 
H. M. Lispectors reported of a certain school, that "the master 
indulges in excessive expectoration, a practice in which the children 
appear too genefally to follow Yob example." 

Host schools furnish special evidence of the teacher's example, 
and in nothing more than in personal habits. It is surely then 
incumbent on those who aim at imparting the best impressions to 
the young, constantly to guard asainst those peculiarities which 
men sometimes so unconsciously cQsplay, and which may prove so 
detrimental to the plastic minds of children. The teacher should 
never sink the gentleman in the pedagogue, any more than the 
pedagogue in the gentleman. Both characters are essential to the 
perfection of his art, and those who, on the one hand, sink to the 
level of their pupils, or on the other hand, assume an air of 
unapproachable refinement, are equally censurable. A judicious 
medium must be struck, so that the children may be encouraged to 
look upwards, without being chilled by fashionable frigidity. 

iiSSTHSTIGB or SCHOOL DISGIFLIKB. 

Order, the first essential to successful teaching, is of itself au 
invaluable training to children. It implies conformity to conditions 
naturally repugnant to the yotmg, and which, from the very outset 
of the school career, are curbs on the lawless propensities of book 
hating urchins. They gradually reconcile them to uncongenial 
restraints, which in time become a second nature. If for no other 
purpose than its civilizing effects, strict order should be a primary 
feature of every school. Discipline, to be really effective, must hd 
kindly but firm, and above all, sustained, for it is laxity in this last 
essential that renders the gpod intentions of many parents, and not 
a few teachers, so ineffective. The following extract from the 
report of Messrs. Sellar and Maxwell, to the Scotch Education 
Commission, very strikingly illustrates consequence of laxity in 
discipline : — "We found a large number of scmools where it was 
impossible to caqy oh the wonc of examination imtil half of the 
children were dismissed. And in school they were constantly 
disorderly and careless in their appearance and manner. They 
lolled about the benches, sat and stood with their caps on their 
heads, and their hands in their pockets, talking to each other, and 
playing tricks on their neighbours. In the play-ground they were 
rough and unmannerly, and not unfrequently indecent, and all 
these minor immoralities were unchecked by the teachers, who 
seemed to consider they had nothing to do with the civilization of 
the children or the formation of their characters, but that their 
work was done when they heard them 8av their daily lessons in the 
school-room." The practices here described, are exactly those that 
would be checked and gradually removed by strict discipline. There 
are circumstances, however, in which it is extremely diflicult to 
exercise the neceoNtry authority, and where it would be unjust to 
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hold the teacher wholly reiponsible for the want of order. Bad 
diadpline almost inTariably charaoterizes schoola held in wretohed 
rooms. True, good teachers are not partial to such plaeesy but he 
who has failed to maintain respectable discipline in a miserable 
hovel, not un frequently succeeds in establishiug perfect order under 
more favourable auspices. It is undoubted tlmt the amenities and 
appliances oT a well appointed school- room, aid mightily in preserving 
orcier and discipline. The perfection of the appointments, inspire 
them with a feeling that improper behaviour would be altogether 
Inconsistent with the character of such a place. Perhaps the schools 
referred to by Messrs. Sellar and Maxwell, laboured under some of 
the infirmities ascribed to a parliamentary school mentioned in the 
Statistical Report of the Commissioners, as being "almost ieaUesM^ 
deskleUy paneUss, and fioorUss." Perhaps, indeed, this school 
foi med one of the group. Habits of order and propriety could 
hardly be inculated with success in such a place, where every- 
thing was so suggestive of the opposite qdalities^ 

The prevailing characteristic of uni^ ersal nature is beauty, and 
the prevailing characteristio of humanity is a love of the beautiful 
Beauty is therefore the first and ought to be the most influential 
atf ency exerted on the mind. The power of perceiving the beauty 
of morality, is a higher gift, but one that inevitably springs from 
the constant contemplations of physics) beaul^, while the perception 
of the beauty of manners as inevitably springs from the antecedent 
culture in the aesthetics of matter and morals. 

Here, then, we have the real circumstances that result in that per- 
fection of character which every teacher of youth should assiduously 
aim at. True, he has little power to provide many of the influences 
essential to this result, while counteracting influences are ever 
exerting their baneful influence to neutralize his efforts. Never- 
theless, perseverance, under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
will in the long run be able to note a decided improvement, and to 
reap the reward of an unmistfikeable measure of success. — Muteum. 
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L EVILS OF BOUTINE IN SCHOOLS. 

Itoutine is one of the greatest evik in school management. Children 
especially 4ove variety, and without it they cannot make a healthful 
progress. The surest way, too, of banishing the spirit of mischief 
which will sometimes possess a school, is to make an unexpected 
and pleasant chause in the programme. There loe many ways of 
doing this, as by reading or teUing a pleasant story, singing a cheer- 
ful song, or by introducing some little experiment in chemistry or 
philosophy. We now have in mind diversions of the latter sort. 
Let simple experiments be selected, such as can be easily performed. 
For example, throw a bit of burning paper into a tumbler and in- 
vprt it over a saucer full of water. The water will instantly rise in 
the tumbler. 

Let a small cork float in a saucer of water. Upon this place a 
bit of phoHphonis, and as soon as lighted place a tumbler over it. 
the space in the tumbler unoccupied by water shows the proportion 
of nitrogen in the air. 

2. PUPILS' CONFESSIONS. 

One of the most fruitful sources of trouble in .school is the 
attempt made by teachers to extort " confessions " from their pupils. 
In many cases the teacher dictates what must be ** confessed," and 
the consequence is that, very often, the pupil is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of lying, or of being punished. It may sometimes answer a 
good purpose to require a pupil to acknowledge the commission of 
a fault and promise amendment, but only in cases where the proof 
is positive, and even then as a substitute for other punishment. It 
is usually better to punish tlie pupil, and tft the matter rest. 



3. SCHOOL VISITATION BY PARENTS. 

Parents ought often to visit the schools which their children 
attend. Children are imitators, and they are likely to be interested 
in whatever their parents are interested in ; and could their parents 
not only shew an interest in their advancement at home, but ahio 
go to the school-room to encourage ' both child and teibcher, the 
children would imbibe a like earnest spirit and seek to become good 
scholars. And is it not right that they should do so? What 
though they entrust their children to competent teachers, ought 
they not ako to look after them 7 Were a father to build a house 
would fie be satisfied to hire a master-mason and carpenter to do 
the work, and then let then^ do it without the least inspection 7 
No : he would visit his house often to see that it was well built, 
from foundation-stone to ridge-pole. His confidence in the builders 
would not satisfy him. He must insure good matecial and good 



work by constant inspection. And were it not so, his interest in 
his new house would lead his steps often to it to see it. 

It is a dntf also of the. ofllcers of the schooli to visit them 
frequently. They cannot well manage the schools under their 
chaige without seeing for themselves what their teachers ar» 
doing, whether they are competent and faithful or not. Their 
influence, too, in the school, by way of suggestions, is potent with 
teachers and scholars alike. It would seem to be a part of their 
official duty to become acouainted vrith every department and 
grsde, that they may see the working of each part and of the 
whole, and thus wiwly alter and amend till the whole machinery is 
complete and works harmoniously from beginning to end. By 
frequent visitation, also, they become acquainted with the real 
condition of the schools, their relative forwardness or backwardneas, 
and cannot devise methods for improvement Indeed, it is difficult 
to understand how officers can (tischarge their duties efficiently, 
when tiiey do not know from personal examination the real con-, 
dition of what they manage, ^-^rom Rw, A, H, Eos^s Addreu. 



4. A PLAN FOR SPELLING. 

Let each pupil be provided with paper and pencil Pronounce 
dirtinctly the words to be speUed, the pupils writing them down. 

Let these words be exauuned and corrected during the day, and 
copied into a small blank-book provided for that purpose. 

Appoint two pupils each week to examine each Ust of words, and 
to report at each lesson the words missed by each pupil ; these two 
persons should present their lists ^to the teacher before inspecting 
the others. 

ADYAincAais. — lM,i. It encourages the habit of going to the Dic- 
tionary. 

2nd. The examination of each word fixes the spelling. 

3rd. It is a saving of time. 

SuQO£8noM8. — It is a good plan to select words by topic ; for ex- 
ample, select the names of objects in the room, allowing the pnpila 
to name them. This may occupy several days. Kinds of fruit, of 
treesy flowers, vegetables, etc. ; names of metals, articles of furni- 
ture, names of persons, of cities, islands, rivers, etc, ad in. You 
may slso select the names of qualities, or such words aa describe 
certain nouns. Then the names of oeto, or verbs. In this way you 
m^ teach the elements of Chrarnmar. 

Have an occasional (n-al review — ^lesson composed of words missed 
during the week or month. 

6. A METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

The teacher should supply himself with a spelling-book that ha 
may feel free to make in it any dots, symbols, or remarks that he 
may choose to make and retain it for reference at all times. At 
the hour for spelling, the class is called upon the floor and arranmi 
in position convenient for ''going up," as in other cases. The 
teacher takes his position in mn^ book and pencil in hand. He 
brings the word pronounced and the pencil in such a relative poai- 
tion that a dot, mark or symbol can be made without being noticed 
by the closest observer in the clsss. 

The spellinff begins at the head of the dass, and passes down. 
When a word is "missed," the teacher pronounces the next aa 
though no mistake had been made, simply ''dotting" the word 
miipelled. If the next speller notices the mistake, he takes up 
the word, and if he spells it correctly, is entitled to the " mis- 
ser's" place, and his word is repronounced to the next speller. 
If number two does not notice the mistake, and spells the word 
pronounced to him. the nuspelled word is passed until it is taken 
up by some pupil below who, if he speUs it correctly, ia entitled 
to the place of tne one who missed it. Should the word be miaaed 
at or near the foot of the class and pass by the head, and thenoe 
down, the person taking it up is entitled to the place at the head 
of the class as in other cases. Should any words remain at the 
close of the lesson, not having been taken up, they can be pro* 
nounced to the claw as mined words and attention called particu- 
larly to them, or a word having passed round the class can be 
repronounced to the one who missed it, or to any other. — Jamu 
P. Mills, in Ohio BdueoHonal Monthly, 

III. (RAutxtian in f Ariirtt$ ^mvMtn. 

1. EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN RUSSIA. 

One of the pleasant signs of progress in Russia is the attention 
now generallv given to educational subjects. A conference of dele* 
gates from all tiie Universities of the empire was held at St. Peters- 
burg in Januaiy. at which there were in attendance representatiyea 
from Moscow. Warsaw, Elasau, Dorpat, and other places ; the ooat 
of travel and lodgiDg being defrayed by the government Speeches 
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warn tnade tad {wp^ ware rMd, •howing what ehaagM twd mfonu 
■rs nwd«d, inititiitiDg oomparuoni bettrMu tlw mothoili pnnuod 
•t tfae ratpeotiv* Mats of learning, and oflenng niggMboiu for 
tor furUier guidance, M. Kewler, rector of the Univenily of St. 
Tttmburg, prsBidiw 

A letter from St. Petenbnrg, deicribing this oonferenee, eontaini 
Ike following itateniente : — "It ia troa, the ordiuaiy Bnanan 

Kdeman M>peai« to advantage in a talon aa an aooompliehed oara- 
, aod will oonTsrse fluentiy in four langvagee ; but often he 
annot write a letter oorrectly in hii mother twigne, and hia French, 
which he linnwi better, and naea more oommonlj than BoMdan, ii, 
in oompoaition at leaat, bald and limited, and not nnfraqneutl; ill 
mlt. He ia a literary Jack of all languages, and master of nonet 
The ontcrf at present ia against dasaical leaiiung i and than U a 
tendencj to exalt undul; mathematics, ehamistnr, and the exact 
sctBBcea. Great atrees is laid upon the supposed decline of good 
sebolanhip in the Univanity of Oxford linoe the examinatioo 
rtatate was reformed, or rather remodelled, in 18S0, and the new 
scboola of natnral science, law, aod modem bistoiy eetabliihsd ; and 
this decline they hail with enthnsianm, as a proof England is begin ' 
sing to abandon the old Tsbioles of education." The same letter 
»s : — "Pired by the arguments of Mr. Hill, and animated hj the 
bnght example set by Dr. Walker and Lily HaxweU, the women of 
Bt Patarabnrg are now claiming the right of admiaaion to the public 
lectures of the profeeson ; and the proposal seems to bsTa bean 
rsceiTod with favor and cordiality." 



4. AN UNEDUCATED NATION. 
Mr. Disraeli, the new premier, lately said that he is prepared to 
admit that "the British nation generally ia an nnedaeated nation." 
this is an humtliatiog trath to tall from the lipi of the leader of the 
goTemment. Those who know the condition of the people at home, 
mntt feel that the fact has not been overstated by Sir. Diaraetj. 
England has la^ed behind in the race for learning, while her col- 
oniea, and the nations that have sprung from her, havepaahedahesd 
nobly. It must be admitted, too, that this backwardness has not 
arisen so much from any lack of appreciation of the condition of 
things on the part of the statesmen, as on account of asctarian differ- 
erenoee. These feuda hare kept the primer, and, consequently, th» 
BiUe, from the people. But a better state of things is coming on. 
That intelligent and inflaeiitial body, the Independents, have ex- 
pressed themselves ready to accept a sound national aysfem of edu- 
oation. And Mr. Diaraeti, with an inatinot ^ly his own, intends 
toseiza upon the occasion to present at the coming leesion of Parlia- 
ment an Education Bill, which will provide for the instruction of the 
lisinii generation. This is a good omen. To deal with the question 
of Beform and of Education in a single year ahews that the govern- 
ment—call it by what name you will— is alive to the neceuitiea of 
the timM, and gives assurance that while such oonduot ia exhibited 
by the leading men, Oreat Britain will not fall behind in that great 
raos ef nations, the intensity of which is growing more profound 
with each ancceeding year. — Frte Frttt. 



Z EDUCATION OF GIBL8 IN FRANCE. 
Aramarksble movement has recently sprang up in Paris andother 
pttta of France for the improvement of the education of the girls of 
ths higher and middle daasea. Some time ago a nnmber ef parents, 
ilJMatisfiiiil with the qnality of the instmotion given to their 
daagfateia in oonvents, b^an to send them to attend the leotarea of 
a few able men, who taught various subjects as a matter of privatA 
a ntorpri sft. Of course the Government soon stepped in, not to put 
down ihe proceedings, but to direct and extend them ; and M Diuy 
lost no time iu effecting a connection between these teachers of 
yom^JaJdiea and the University of Paris. A regnlar oonrseof in- 
stmotion wsa fixed upon, including mathemati^ natural history, 
Fnoch biatory, ^.;Hid the first course was oommenced at the 
Scfbonne itself on the lit December. Crowds of young ladies were 
(resent, indnding two nieces of the Empresa Eugenie. A similar 
^stein is already at work in thir^ or fort^ provincial towns, and 
tewal thonsand girls are alreMy reeeivmg this new and mote 
thorongh kind of teaching. 

3. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES FOB LADIES IN ENGLAND.. 

A lady in England writes to me that Uiss Cloa^, a relative of 
the lata Arthur Clongh, the poet, ia devoting ootuodonble time 
and labor to getting up weekly lectures in varioua dtiea of the 
north of EngUnd, for girls who have left school, bat who wish 
to oontinae the work of self-education. She has nominally the 
sMistance of a committee of arrangements, but has hitherto done 
tnost of the Itork hersdf. 

liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield have each femed, 
ander her anapicae, a lAdiea' Educational Sodety. Lecturers are 
to be engaged to deliver, each bis own ooorw in the tame week, 
in each of the four dties . 

Hie fint ccnne waa one of e^4>t lecture on AstnmomT by a 
FsDow of Trinity College, CambriiW The elasa began witii IM, 
aod ended with nearly 300 ladies The lecturer gave, each time, 
a Bsraa of nine or ten qDestions, any or all of whion he wished the 
yomtg ladies to answer in writing ; be looked over and eoweoted 
the papers. About one-fonrth of the Uverpoot ladies wrote, and 
"wtnta well," he said. The proportion was larger in other 

HiM Clongh is, of course, much delighted with the snooesa of 
the lectures ; but she is not satisfied to stop there ; she has started 
» Bdux>lniistress*B Association. They will have a reading-room, 
to be open twioe a week, where they can hold ocesMonal meetings 
to discasB educational matters and enjoy a little friendly intw- 

Ita oonise of Astronomy u to be followed hy one of twelve 
* le ctw e s on English HLsto^ from the Norman Conquest to the 
epoch of Uaffoa Charts. The lecturer will describe the physiaal 
gaognplif of England in medifeval times, the structure of ijiglo- 
fiaua society, the condition of the English nobility in the Uth 
cmUtfj, etc* 

Bow Boch of that plan could we hope s u ocw afu l^ to engraft on 
enr so Tvy different social ^atam t— r. m. a. m Ohio Xthtcational 



6. OOMPULBOET EDUCATION. 
Cotivtrtatim btttoten a German and an Snglukman. 

5. Yon English, I am told, object to our oompalsory system of 
ednoatioD, as an infringement on the poor man's liberty. What is 
your substitute t 

B. At present our Government grant a subsidy or bonnty, 
wherever suffident local efforta have been made. 
0- Such bounty being irrespective of any claim on the score of 
stitution I 
£. Entirely so ; ws reward suooessfDl resnlts. 

6. Men in the wealthier piirishea, where education is appreciated 
and henefaeton abound, where there is a plethora of all the elements 
of succees, in abort where no assistance is needed, there yon probably 
snbddise the mo«t liberally 7 

E. Buch it the natural course of things. 

G. And in districts of aggravated poverty, where the parson 
works sinelehanded, where employers and parents and children are 
sIo*ly and laboriously learning the very need of education, where 
every stimnlns is of paramount importance : there you render 
las doubly hopdeas ny requiring it ss a preliminary I 
I can only answer as before. 

In hot, you proportion your grants inversely to the existing 
need of them. 

E. That is the present system, and there is this point at lesat Iu 
its favour — an alternative plan ia threatened which is to throw the 
tpensB upon the rates. One of the least objections to such a scbeme 
that it would about doublo the fiscal injustice you cnmplain of. 
Funded and floating capital which contribute on the lar^a area of 
national taxation nnla for the present purpose be wholly unbur- 
thenad ; and in needy pariahea the oontnbntions of neecfy dergy 
would be supplemented by these of needy ratepayers. 

— T. Vr.,%nAm.J. 



6. EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA. 

U. Ohauveau, the Minister of EduoatiDn in Lower Canada 
has made his annual repcr^ or the year 1867. 

B[e gives an account of a visit to Europe which he paid in pursu- 
ance of the desire of the Council of Public Instruction, with a view 
of giving him an <9portunity of studying the educational aystenis 
edited in other countries M. Ohauveau visited Ireland, Scotland, 
En^and, Fxaaoe, Belgium, Italy, and Qermany, collecting con- 
sideiaUe number of domunents, and conferring with persons whose 
apedal mission is the advancement of education. In the course of 
his tiBVsls he visited forty-five educational establishments in the 
United Ein^om, eighteen in Itsly, fifty-two in France, twenty- 
nine in Belgium and forty-two in Germany. In the course of a f atnrv 

ipartH.Cbaaveanpnrpoaeeto lay before the Government of Quebec 

le various suggestions as to the educational system of the Province 
which have resnlted hom his vidt and researches. 

The statiatical snmmsry of the year shows that there are 3,S29 
schools in the Provinoe, with 4,836 teachers and 206,820 pupils. 

This shows an increase over tiie previous year of 120 institntions 
and 1,173 pupils. The total amount of money levied in the Provinoe 
dozing tha yeac was $U»,067.— .HomtUcn Sptetaior. 
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7. EDUCATION IN BRITAIN AND CANADA. 

One of the members of the British House of Commons lately 
secured returns of all the children on the books of schools in 
England and Scotland, actually visited by [any of H^ Majesty's 
inspectors in the course of the year ending 31st August, 1867. 

It appears by these returns that the number of pupils in England 
was 1,376,882^ and in Scotland, 216,030. This of course, does not 
give us nearly all who are there receiving instruction, still, so far as 
siny national system of education ia provided, it affords a fair approx- 
imation. 

When we compare these statements with the last we have in re- 
ference to our own country, we have no reason to be ashamed. The 
population of Ontario is less than one half of that of Scotland it is a 
new coimtry where the labour of children very speedily come to be 
valuable, and it has been settled by persons of the very huxtlblest 
class, who might naturally not care for being at much expense for 
the education of their children, seeing that they had so little of it 
themselves. Notwithstanding all thu the number of children 
attending schools in Ontario, for nearly the same period as that 
referred to, was 369, 768, or one-half more than all the pupils in 
schools visited by Government Inspectors in Scotland, for that year. 

Now, surely, inspectors ought to be in each schools at least once 
every year, unless their inspection is to be regarded as a farce. If 
so, it follows that a far larger proportion of children are under 
instruction in Ontario than in Scotland, even after making all 
allowance for the larger number attending private schools in that 
country than with us. The same thing is stUl more noticeably true 
when the comparison is made with England. — Olobe, 

8. ADVANTAGES OF THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

The advantages of the township plan are chiefly these -^ 

1st. The more equitable distribution of school privileges through- 
out the township which would be effected by the township board 
having the entire field to provide for. 

2nd. The employment of better teachers. The township board 
would have more candidates to select from, and could better dis- 
tribute the teachers employed, aooording to the character and wants 
of the several schools. 

. 3rd. The equitable apportionment of school funds, almost im- 
possible under our present system^ would be comparatively easy, 
as the whole amount would come into the hands of the township 
board and be expended by them for the general good. 

4th. A more steady management and more stable support of the 
schools by a board so much weightier in influence and so remote from 
petty neighborhood quarrels. 

6th. The more effective supervision of schools possible under this 
plan. 

6th. The convenience of organizing, when needed, one or more 
central high schools fop- the township and the introduction thus of 
the graded system in the rural districts ; and 

7th. The securing of a uniformity of text- books and teaching 
throughout the township.— ^on. John M. Gregory, ExSuperinUii- 
dent of Michigan. 

9. EDUCATIONAL MEMORIALS TO BISHOP STRACHAN. 

It is proposed to erect two memorials to the late Bishop Strachan- 
One, a memorial Church at Cornwall, where the>te Bishop com- 
menced his ministerial labors, in the year 1803, aift where he estab- 
hshed hw fame as an instructor of youth. Under his headmaster- 
ship the Cornwall Grammar School acquired a Provincial reputation, 
and from it went forth those who afterwards became the foremost 
men of their time in western Canada. 

The other memorial proposed, is the erection of a Convocation 
Hall and Library for Trinity College. From a resolution on the sub- 
ject passed at a recent meeting, we learn that the Bishop bequeathed 
to the College his Library, consisting of about three thousand vol- 
ume, while the room, which at present coiiWns the College Library 
IS filled almost to its utmost capacity, by the four thousand six 
hundred volumes, which it abready possesses, independently of the 
bequest. — [En. J. op Ed. 
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1. JUDGE "WILLIAM SALMON. 

It is our pamful duty to announce the death of the Hon. William 
Salmon, Esq., Judge of tiie County Court of this County, which event 
took place on Saturday the 8th Feb. Altiiough for tiie past four 
years he had been seriously indisposed and unable to discharge the 
duties of his offi^, his decease was not apprehended until a few days 
pnor to his d^th. The deceased was bom at Alverton, near Bris- 
tol, on the 2nd June 1802, and was consequently in the 66th year 



of his age at the time of his lamented decease. He was the second 
and youngest son of the late Colonel George Salmon, and came to 
this country with his parents in the year 1809 — ^the father and fam- 
ily of the present Dr. Rolph emigrating with them. They resided 
for two years at Queenston ; but, shortiy before the war of 1812, 
removed to the Township of Woodhouse. Mr. Salmon was educa- 
ted by the Rev. R. Leeming at Dundas, and entered the study of 
the Law in the ofiice of Dr. Rolph, near Yittoria. He practised 
liis profession in London for a short time, but a few years previous 
to the division of the London District, came to Simcoe, where he 
continued his practice until his elevation to the Bench, by Lord 
Metcalf, in 1846. The late Judge was married twice ; his first wife 
was a sister of Dr. Rolph, and hu widow is a daughter of the late 
James Eraser, Esq., of Nova Scotia. His career, as a Judge, was 
marked by a strict and undeviating integrity. His judgments were 
universaliy received as sound and equitable ; and we bd^eve that no 
suitors could be found disposed to question his wisdom, or complain 
of his partiality. He held for many years the commission of Major 
in the Militia, and took an active part with his company in sup- 
pressing the disturbances of 1837 ; and shortly afterwards repre- 
sented the County for one session in the House of Assembly. He 
lived in the fear of God, and his life presented an edifying example. 
While health and strength were afforded him he was never absent 
from his place in Church, and took an active part in all efforts that 
were made for the advancement of religion. His end was perfect 
peace. His faculties continued unimpaired to the last. While 
therefore the County of Norfolk will deplore the loss of an able and 
upright Judge, and the community at large a most amiable and 
estimable member of society, we are encouraged to indulge the sure 
and certain hope of his everlasting happiness in that kingdom where 
sorrowyig and sighing shall be no more. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday 13th, the remains being 
interred in St. John's Church-yard, Woodhouse. Two Rifle Compa- 
nies of the BattaUon were present, and a veiy large number of the 
inhabitants testified, by their attendance, their appreciation of de- 
parted worth. — CornmunicaUd. 



No. 2— THE HON. ROBERT SPENCE. 

The deceased gentieman has been more or less associated wi^h the 
political history of Canada for upwards of thirty years. He wza bom 
m Dublin in the year 1810, and emigrated to this country in the year 
1837, just before the commencement of the rebellion. He first set- 
tled in this city, where he remained for a short time and then re- 
moved to West Flamboro', where he discliarged the duties of school- 
master in a very efiicient manner. In the year 1846 he started a news- 
paper called the Dundas Warder^ which he published until 1850. 
At that time he abandoned literary pursuits ana went into business as 
a Paper Manufacturer, at the Gore Mills, where he remained until 
1854, occupying during those years the position of Warden of the 
County of Wentworth. He was in 1854 selected by a Convention 
that met at Dundas, to contest the County in the Reform interst 
His opponent was Mr. W Miller, and Mr. Spence was elected by a 
handsome majority. When Parliament assembled the government 
of the Hon. Francis Hincks was defeated and Mr. Spence accepted 
the position of Post Master General in the Coalition Government, 
which was then formed by Sir Allan MacNab. On taking office he 
again appealed to hifrconstitutents, and was reelected by a large ma- 

J'ority, being opposed by the Hon. W. MacdougalL He held office as 
Postmaster General under Sir Allan MacNab, and served in the same 
capacity in the Administration formed by Sir John A. Macdonald 
until the year 1857, when he was defeated by the late Mr. Nottman 
and resigned his office in the Cabinet. Mr. Spence was shortly after- 
wards appointed Collector of the Portt>f Toronto, which position he 
has filled with credit to himself and much advantage to the public 
ever since that time. Mr. Spence worked his way upwards by the 
sheer force of talents and unrenditing industry. He owed the posi- 
tion he occupied to no fortitous circumstances of birth or position, 
but to his own unremitting enei^ and force of character. — Hamil- 
ton Spectator, 

3. LIEUT. COL. DUNN. 

Recent papers from En^and contain the melancholy intelligence 
that Colond Dunn, of H. M. 33rd Regiment, acoidentiy shot 
himself in Abyssinia a few weeks ago. The particulars will be found 
below. CoL Dunn, though the youngest Colonel in the army, was 
one of the most distinguished. He was a Canadian, son of the late 
Hon J. H. Dunn, who for more than twenty years held the impor- 
tant office of Receiver General in this count^. He was educated at 
Upper Canada College, joined the armv- when a mere lad served 
through the Crimea, was in the glorious charge of the Six Hundred 
at Balaklava, f or which he recei^d the Yictoria, Cross from i^e 
hands of the Queen herself. He subsequently took a prominent 
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jMrt in tlM formation of the 100th RoyAl CaDadian Begiment, of 
which he becams major, aad literwordB coIodoL On the ooowion 
«f hia joining that eorpa he was presented with » magnifioent aword 
bj the peopleof thii city . Ha remained with the 100th for several 
jcan and uen wan appointed commanding officer of the 33rd in which 
B^Mdtr be was serving in Abjaunia at the time of hi* death. — 
DMy TtUyrapk. 

4. VICAR GENERAL VOTJUlRD. 
It ia with profound regret we record the de*th of the Very Re' 
P. DoUard, V G. H* was a tnily good and piona Priwt, and dies 
deeply lamented by all claaaea of the commanity. Father Dollard 
was bom in Glanmore, County Kilkenny, Ireland, Harch 1801, and 
waa therefore in hia 64th year. He was educated at an eocleaiaati- 
cal aemiDary in Waterford. After finishing hia ooUe^ta oonne, he 
oams to thii conntiy, and having from an earlv penod of hia life, 
devoted himaelf to the church, l^gan and completed hia theological 
itodiea in Uonfreal, where he waa ordained Pneat by the lata Biahop 
Lantiqiie, ou the Feist of the Aaoenuon, 1836 ; and ^minted to 
thadioceae of Kingston, where he haa been in active duty for the past 
32 yeara. How many varied acts of kindneaa he perfmmed in that 
kng period are known only to those for whom they were dona. Da- 
ring uo trying aoenea of the Rebellion — the epideroica of cholera, 
and typbna fever, he laboured nnoeaaingly for the benefit of hia 
peo^e, and nobly performed the part of a lealous priest, a lo^ 
■abjectj and a good and charitable oitieen. He was entmsted witb 
the entire management of the boilding of the Cathedral, a taalc, it is 
needlena to aay, he performed with singolar pmdanoe and eoonomv. 
He also laboured atrenninialy in the struggle of the Roman Cath- 
oltGS of Upper Canada for their educational rights began in 184L 
He took the liveliest interest in the working of the aohools, and for 
the laAt year, and several years previous, waa chairman of the Bo- 
man CathoUc School Board. — Chronide atid New*. 

6. SIR EDMUND HEAD. 
Sir Edmund was son of the Rev. Sir John Head, Bart. Ha 
was adncated at Winchester and Oriel Colleges, Oxford, eradaating 
at the age of 32 as a fint-class in olaaaice, and being suDseqnently 
elected a Fellow of Herton College. His experience of pablic 
afhira before coming to Canada was chiefly in connection witn the 
Poot-Iaw Board, Assistant Poor-Law Commisdooer in 1838, be 
was^sabaeqaently made Commissioner. He resigned this office in 
1847 to take the Lteatenant- Govern orahip of New Bmnswick, 
whioh be held till 1S54, when be was elevated to the poat of Gov- 
ernor General of British North America. He remained in thia 
office until 1861, when he retnmed to England. From that time 
to his death he waa Chfiirman of the Hudson Bay Company. They 
wen atormy days during which Sir Edmund Head filled the guber- 
natorial chair in Canada. Party strife ran high. It waa no easy 
~ task to ateer dear between the opposing foroee and hold evenly the 
■calas of power. A man possessed of but little aelf-will or determi- 
nation might avoid drawing upon himself the hostility of either 
aide. Sir Edmund did not consider that hia poeition required that 
he ahoatd be altogether a nonentity in politics. When the Brown 
Draian Government came into power, in 1858, he refuaed to giant 
them a diaaolntion, on the groand that as a general election had 
takeo jdace but a few months before he would not be justified in 
'drawing the country so soon after into the turmoil of another con- 
test. Por having taken fhia atand he was fiercely denounced in the 
Befonn newspapers of the day, but he had the aatiafaction of seeing 
Us courae approved in EngUuid by the subsequent renewal of his 
tam of office. He was a painstaking. man, very often giring more 
D to the details of departmental work than some of his 
« thought was quite the thing for the repreaentative of thb 
ivereign. He never put his signature to a public dooament with- 



to it. Qmet and unobtruaivo, he was not well adapted for the 
roosti-aiid-tnmble of political life, his natural leaning Deing rather 
in tite direction of quiet literary pursuits. In this line his name is 
sot unknown. Ha obtained comidetable reputation by hia work 
on Th« Handbook of Spatiiih Fainieri, and he waa the author of a 
mall book, better known in Canada, entitled Two ChapttTM on Shall 
and (FiO. — Leader. 

& SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 
Sir Da*id Brewster, who died in England on the lOth instant at 
the afm of eighty-aeven years, was bom in Scotland ; studied divin- 
i^ ; Mcame editor of tlie EdifUfurgh Eudydopadia in 1808. and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. During 
the next ten yeara he studied optics, publishing hia work on ' ' New 
Fltilowphioal Instruments " in 1813, and m^ug several naefnl dis- 
eoveiiea. In 1819 he aadated in establishing the Edinburgh PkUo- 
i^pkieal Jowmalt and, aome time after, the B^nbwgh Jourtiol of 



Beienet. During the latter year of hia life he waa one of the editora 
of the London and Edinburgh PhUoiopkical Magazine. He also 
contributed many articles to the reviews and to the " transactluna " 
of adentifio societies. His best known works are the treatise on 
"the Kaleidosoope " and on "Optica,"the " Letters on Natural 
Uagio"and the "Life of Sir Isaac Newton." His books were not, 
however, hia only contribntiona to acience. He invented the kaiei- 
deaoupe and a lena which has i)Toved very naefnl in IJKhtbouses, and 
also made valuable diacoveriea in the polarization oE light. Sir David 
certainly had no reason to complain of the ingratitude of the world 
to men of science. In 1807 he was made a doctor of laws W the 
UnivendW of Aberdeen ; the next year obtained his Fellowship in 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; received the Copley Medal of the 
Royal Socie^ in 1815, and soon after became a Fellow of that 
august body ; in 1816 reoeived a grand prise from the French In- 
stitute, of which body he became a Foreign Associate in 1849 ; in 
1819 received the Romford Medals from the Royal Society ; in 1831 
he received a decoration from the King of Hanover, and the next 
year was knighted by William IV. At the time of his death he was 
a oorreapondent of the Royal Academiea of Russia, Pmaaia, Swe- 
den and other countries, and a member of every acientifio aooiety of 
any importance in Great Britain. 



y. %Btrn« on »t\tmie Sfvib\ttt», 

L SCIENCE IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 



The recent great exhibition at Paria has opened the eyes of many 
»'i<ng Englishmen in science and the industrial arts, to the foot 
h haa uready been well known o ' 



leading Engli^men i; 

the continent, that in very 
many respects the supremacy of English industry is gone. The 
papers of England are still filled with discussions in regard to the 
"oaaaof thiafact, which is not so much due to a decline in England 

to a much more rapid progress on the continent, and particularly 
in Germany. 

Dr. Angus Smith, F. R. B., addressed the Manchester Philo- 
sophical Society on this snbjeot on November 12, last He has 
visited the continent and also attended the exhibition itaelf. 
Althcngh he nowhere loses sight of any of the advantages of Old 
England, he nevertheless la free enough from national prsjodioe to 
make remarks like the following : — 

"Within the last thirty or forty years, the attempts to teach the 
people by schools, mechanics' inatitutea, and lectures given or pro- 
moted by benevolent persons attaching themselves to warioos 
societies, have wearied the soula of all who have co-operated or even 
looked on with interest. In Qermany, without any commotion, 
calmly and pleasantly, the youths have b^n trained in schools and 

leses without nnmber, uid so thoroughly that they are able to 
supply foremen and managers to thnr own manufacturing eatablish- 
ments, and to send a sapply also to foreign countries, without dimin- 
ishing the supply of that higher order of men of learning that have so 
long made Germany famous. In other words, whilst we have failed 
after the most violent efforts and mncfa noise to teach our own, 
they have succeeded not only to teach their own citiiena, but to 

'it in educating the reat of the world. • • • • « 
The exhibition ahowa how much may be done for the. aolive 
minda of nations by a goveniment fostering education, and the state 
of the same countries ahowa that intelligence, comfort, and wealth, 
have been promoted also. * * • • • 

"We reqnire ednution in the fundamental principles of physical 
acience ; toe moral prindplea and the teachinga found in Literature 
are not, when alone, sufficient Mther for the higher cultivation of 
every mind or the pursnita of the neeful art." 

believe that the fundamental . principles of physical 
I important to Amerioons, as they are to EngUhmen ; 
and when Bnglismnen eomplain that theae nrmciples are not taught 
at all, or that tiiia instraotamt is eonfided to persona entirely 
nnqu^ified, I am afraid that we have as good reason to complain, 
OB they have in Ei)|[laud. 

While it is peculiar to notice that the English advocate the teach- 
ing of acience in aohoola becauae the material inttreit of the Nation 
imperatively demand it, the votary of acience does not find reaaon 
for cenanie ; for if soienos only first is cultivated because of the 
manifest material benefits of such culture, the much higher intel- 
lectual resulta will not be slow in exhibiting themselves ; it is true 
lugh, we- often cultivate only for the sake of the /ruJit — but the 
flower is sure to ahow itaelf as well I And if we, by exceaaively 

practical" meaaurea too excluarvely direct our attention to the 
material results ; if we try to establub atrictly tr^duttrial or (rods 
schools (so-called univeraitiee !) and confide the inatmetion to 
pefcons baring only a smattering knowledge themaelves, we may be 
sure that the "flower" of a higher iutelleotual culture will never 
become visible— but we may be equally sure, tbat the practical 
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results will be yainly looked for ; and until the people, in disgust, 
vnXL -close the doors of the fruitless school 

Democracies have as yet never equalled the monarchical goyem.- 
ments in providing properly fer zke higher education ; but the 
impossibilify of raising the standard of our common schools without 
provision fpr raising the standard of the teachers, will sooner or 
later arouse the peoj^e to its duty in this respect. 

We are justly proud of the fact that almost every citizen can 
read his newspaper. But even in France attempts are being made 
to bring the education of the masses up to this leveL We can only 
be sure of keeping in the front rank among the nations, if we 
liberally cultivate all talents in the nation ; and no neglect will be 
more sure of speedy retribution than that of persisistently witMioM- 
ing the rudiments of physical science from the common school, and 
a higher culture of science from our institutions of learning. -^our.. 
Ini&uclion. 



2. MAEVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

The microscope is a prcuHcal educator of the most interesting and 
amusing character, and should be in every school Miracles, instead 
of marvels, we are almost warranted in calUng the wonders of crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate— mites made monsters by the masic 
microscope 1 Once Sir Isaac Kewton expressed an opinion that tiie 
utmost limit of magnifying power would be twenty-five diameters. 
How for behind reaSzed facts fall the predictions of England's pro- 
found philosopher ! To-day we have microscopic power capable of 
. enlarging objects to our vision more than a biUion times, and more 
distinct than they appear to the naked eye ! But microscopic in- 
struments of power so vast are adapted only to the wants of scien- 
tific aavatw. What we every-day people need is a microscope 
magnifying from twenty-five to one hundred diameters. For all 
every-oay practical purjxMes the lower power is most useful and en- 
tertaining. With it, if it be a good one, a bojr or ^1 of ten years 
may seize upon a fly, flea, bed-bug, mote or mite, clap it under the 
glass, and lo ! what a marvel is presented ! What a magic revela- 
tion of God's creative power comes instantaneously under the obser- 
vant ^e ! What to the unaided vision was but a mere spec, or un- 
interesting insect, stands there hundreds of times enlarged, every 
feature distinctly visible, its entire oi^ganism revealed. An hour's 
study of insects under the microscope is worth more to any man, 
women or child, than one month's reading of etomological books, 
because under the glass you have the object presented to the eye 
enlarged, and ezactlv as it really is, while in reading a description 
of the same object, the writer's meaning may be obsrare, or he may 
be telling us what he has only read of himself. In short the mi- 
croscope reveals 

'' Oontrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limb and lubricated Joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 
Muscles and nerve mlraculoasly span, 
His mighty work who speaks and it is done ! " 

The objects suitable for microscopic examination are innumerable. 
lUe, for illustration, the foot of a common house-fly. We have all 
noticed the ease with which be walks on the ceiling with his feet up, 
and perhaps we have wondered at this ; but the microscope revefds 
two small, sharp daws, by which he lays hold of protuberances, and 
on further examination we find that he has two pads, or spongy 
bodies, between his ckws, which enable him to adhere to smooth 
gor&ces. Remove his proboscis and place it beneath the lens, and 
it will be found to be a wonderful and beautiful object. Shave off 
the front part of one of his eves, wash it in a drop of water, and 
then examine it, and you will find a multitude of small eyes through 
which the insect looks in different directions ; for his eyes are tia- 
tionary.— Jtftcrcseoput in HUnaii Teacher. 



however must be laid on the paper with very thin tnnsparent var- 
nwh and colours. Place the subject thus prepared between two pktea 
of glass and submit it to the same operation as common magic lan- 
tern slides— projecting the figure upon a sheet of white paper, secured 
by drawing pms either upon a board or a waU. Take a brush 
charged with lamp-Mack or tracing ink and proceed to trace the sub- 
J«J*«Pon the paper which can be increased or diminished at pleasure 
Thus diagrams which would cost much labour and expense can be 
executed m two or three hours without any previous knowledge of 
drawmg, and at very trifling cost During the lecture, which was 
very happily delivered, the students wannlyapplauded Mr. GUbert 
At Its close the Hon. John Rolph and Dr. Berryman complimented 
bun upon the successful and useful exhibition he had given them and 
urged upon the students the prosecution of means thus offered them 
of extendmg their spheres of interesting and practical utility. "-Globe, 

4. THE HSALTH OF BOYS AKD GIRLS. 

A boy romps and laughs, plays at athletic games, whips tops, 
runs races, climbs trees, leaps and jumps, and exerciBes all his 
muscles m turn. He lolls in his chair, and assumes any attitude he 
pleases at his desk. He has from his game a sufficient appetite to 
eat heartily, and out of school hours he feels no restraint. The girl 
on the contrary, never romps, runs raoss, whips tops, <fec. She only 
rit upright and walks, thus developing, and sometimes all but 
destroymg, only one set of muscles. She cannot shake off for a 
moment the feeling of constraint^ and she naturally loses appetite, 
becomes knguid, faint and low. The boy comes into rude contact 
with those above, below, and around him. .He has to endure 
" chaffing," to learn to hold his own, to fight if need be. Even in 
his games his mind has to be active. He has to think about the 
most judicious way of fielding when Tom is at the wickets, or for 
looking out when Dick kicks the football This developes his intel- 
lect, and teaches him his place in his own world. The girl, on the 
contrary, is so hedged in with protection, that she has no power of 
her own, and she cannot leam life, for the book is kept dosed to 
her. Let us at this moment pause awhile, for memory recalls to 
our mind the name and nature of many a blooming woman whom 
we have admired for their loveliness,, their good sense, their genuine 
worth, and speaking professionally, for their thorough healthful- 
ness. How have they been brought up ? Why almost invariably 
in the country, living with their brothers, and sharing their sporiss 
in a feminine way— riding or walking, irrespective of dirty lanes ; 
boating, pkying bowls, or croquet, swinging, lolling under the 
greenwood tree, eating as much as they liked, and only under the 
restraint during the period when they were with Miss Tuteur or 
Professor Gnitarro. They have had perhaps, a single year at a 
finishing school to enable them to break off naturally a few objec- 
tionable habits, and to part with a few undesirable aoquaintanoes, 
and to pass with esse from the girl to the woman. When such a 
one leaves school she does not think of it as a place of punishment 
to be avoided. She has most probably acquired a fondness for 
her music, or painting, or found sufficient interest in German or 
Italian to continue its study. Her mind, with its healthy tone 
unspoiled by the incessant worry of school, seeks for occupation 
rather than for inglorious repose. To such a pne brothen wul tell 
their little adventures, and whether she have beauty of &ce, or ele- 
gance of form, or be in reality somewhat plain, she is voted *' a' 
brick," and as such takes an honored place in the domestic architec- 
ture. Theconduaion tobe drawn from the foregoing remarks is in- 
evitable—vis., that if we wishtopreserve the heJth of our daughters 
we must not overwork them. The horseman does not put a filly to 
labor at a period when he would allow her brother, of the same affe. 
to be idle m the field.—Xancet. ' 



3. KEW METHOD OF PBEPABING DIAGRAMS. 

On Fridav evening last Mr. Gilbert delivered an interesting and 
instructive lecture before the students of Victoria College, i ork- 
Tille, on a new method of preparing diagraou, for the illuirtration of 
lectures given before public assemblies. The process is an ingenious 
but easily acquired one. We describe it, believing it to be of con- 
siderable importance to those who are enmed in public education. 

Uke asheet of tissue paper, varnish it with a weak solution of pale 
oqpal about two drops of the varnish to half an ounce of turpentme, 
allow it to dry, cut the paper to size reouired. trace the subject 
with a very fine sable brush and some thin JampKblaok paint, either 
oil or water colour. (If the latter, add a very minute portion of ox- 
gall and gum water. The ordinary prepared tracings paper and pen- 
'** " onuinemay serve the purpose without the varnish.) Allow 



6. SHORT-SIGHTED CHILDREN. 



Dr. Hermann Cohn, of Breslau, Prussian-Poland, has brought oat 
a curious volume detailing the results attending the examination of 
the eyes of 10^060 school children : <<The proportion of short- 
sighted ehfldren was 17.1 per oen^ or 1,730 among 10,060. No 
Tillage children were found so defective until they had been some 
time at school — at least half a year. There were in proportion four 
times as many short-sighted children in the town (Bresku) as in the 
country, and short-sightedness increased generally with the demands 
made upon the children. Dr. Cohn attributes the evil in a great 
measure to the bad construction of school benches, which forces tiie 
children to read with their books dose before their eyes, and witii 
their heads held downward. The obstinate adherence to the ancient 
Gothic character in printing and writing, to which Englishmen 



the tracings to dry, when an^ colour can be laid over the surface bv generally inclined to attribute the prevailing near-sightedness of 
the mode usually adopted with the slides of magic lantems— which | Germans, is not allt&ded to by Dr. Cohn.'' 
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from SW, and the weather turned cold and hard frost set in without any 
shifting of the wind from that quarter. Minimum temp. 9th| — 3.^1 ; 10th, 
-.9.09 ; 1 1th.— 8.*»6 ; 13th,— S.^'l ; 27th,— 'r.«9; 28th,— II.02 ; 29th,— 6.09 ; 
30th,— 6.09. 

Pbhbboju.— On 27th, falling star to NW. Snow on 1st, 2nd, Srd, 6th, 
7th, 23rd, 29th, 80th, 31st. An inappreciable quantity of rain on 24th. 
Typhoid ferer on Alumette Island. Minimum temp. 10th, — 23.*!5 ; 11th, 
— 25«>; 13th,— 28*»; Uth,— 17*>, 15th,— 11«; 18th,— IS.^S; 20tb,— 17.*>6 ; 
22nd,— 13^; 26th,— 9° ; 27th,— 86.«6 ; 28th,— 35° ; 29th,— 17°; 80th, 
ll.*»5. 

Petkhbobo'. — Fogs on 22nd, 27th, 28th. Snow on 1st, 4th, 8th, 9th, 
15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 80th. Weather very steady. 
Snow reported very deep in townships to north, in some places 3 feet 
deep in the woods, so that lumbering was suspended. Rirer unusually 
low, and mills stopped. Minimum temp. 6th,— Id.^'S; 10th,— 12.*^1 ; 
13th,— 10.«»3 ; 20th,— 6.«>4j 22nd,— 5.' 8 j 27th,— 16.^3 ; 28th,— 22.«>6 ; 
29th,— 8.'*6. 

SiMOOB. — On 16th, 16th, and l7th large numbers of crows in the neigh- 
borhood. 20th, the Moon, Jupiter and Venus in a direct line and but a 
few degrees apart. Storm of wind on 23r(l. Snow on 1st, 3rd, 4th, 8tb, 
10th to 18th, 20th, 21st, 24th to 28th, 30tb, 31st. Rain on 7th, 23rd, 
26th. Month remarkable for cloudiness, the sky only clear (at the hours 
of observation) on six occasions. Minimum temp. 13th, — 7.^1 ; 20th, 
— 3.®1; 22nd,— S.^l; 27th,— 1.04; 28th,— lO.^l ; 29th.— S.^l. 

Stratford. — On 6th, a robin seen, and remained for three days in ob- 
server's orchard. Storms of wind 8th, 9th, 10th, 26rd, 24th. Fog on 7th, 
Snow on Ist, Srd, 4th, 8th to 12th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 24th to 26th, 30th, 
3 1st. 

Windsor. — On Srd, hail. Severe wind storm on the 8th, began at 
2 p.m and continued till sunset of the 10th. Wind st'^rss also on 2Srd 
and 24th ; wind in both instances from SW changing occasionally to W. 
Month unusually cloudy ; barometer variable ^ considerable wind, prin- 
cipally from SW. Meteor on 13th at 11 p.m from Z to N. Storms of 
wind on 8th, 9th, 10th, 16th, 23rd, 24th. Fogs 3rd and 28th. Snow on 
1st, 4th, 8th, 14th, 18th, 26th, 26th. Rain on 3rd, 6th, 22nd. 

St. John, N. B.— N. Lat. 46.'>17. W. Long. 66.<»4. Height Hbove sea, 
185 feet. For the month of January, the corrected mean readings of the 
Barometer were at 8 am. 29.883, at2 pm. 29.837, at 10 p.m. 29.844. 
Mean 29.856. Highest. 30.487 on 23rd, lowest, 29.2 on 2nd, range, 1.287. 
Greatest range 24 hours, .750 on 1st and 2nd. Temperature, — Mean at 6 
a.m. 10.20. 10 a.m. 13. ''46, 2 p.m. 19.77, 6 p.m. 18.71, 10 p.m. 14.61. 
Highest, 36° on 24th. Lowest,— 11 <* on 6th. Range 47<'. Mean daily 
range, 12.26. Warmest day, 24th, mean, 81.^3, coldest day, 4th, mean 
l.^S. Teneion of Fapour,- Mean at 8 a.m. .070, 2 p.m. .080, 10 p.m. 
•070, mean .073. i/tfmt(/t/v,— Mean at 8 a.m. 74, 2 p.m. 84, 10 p.m. 
75, mean 76. Wind £ to S W 6 days, W to NE 26 days. Average force 
for 8 a.m. 2.0, 2 p.m. 2 6, 10 p.m. 2.0. Most prevalent, NW; only 
one day of southerly weather. Bain or Snowy — 5 days and 8 nights. 
21.8 inches of snow fell, and 1 .126 of rain. Skt/,—cle&T on 12' days and 
18 nights, and wholly clouded on 14 days and 8 nights at 2 and 10 p m.ll 
estimated day clouding 6.7, and night 4.0. Aurora seen 1 night, and 
Nova Scotia coast 1 day. Month dry, clear and cold, but great daily 
changes of temperature. 

We are indebted to the Quebec Journal of Education for the following 
information : at Montrbal— Dr. Small wood's observations shQwthe mean 
temperature for Jatuary, 1868, 10.^80 ; there were only three readings 
above 32® . Month characterized for a continuance of low readings of 
thermometer, and the absence of the usual **coid termi." Snow 12.64 
inches, rain inappreciable. At Quebec— 230 feet above St. Lawrence, 
W Lat. 46.'*48. W Long. 71.*>12. Sergeant Phurling's, A. H. 0., ob- 
servations show jBarome/cr : Mean, 29.703. Highest, 30.206. Lowest, 
29.076. Range, 1.130. Thermometer: Highest 38.<^2. Lowest,— 20*». 
Range, 58.*'2. Mean max. 21. '*9. Mean min. — O.^T. Mean range 
22. ^'O. Mean for month 10.«»6. Dew Point: 4.*'7. Humidity: 80. 
Wind: general direction W. Cloud 6. at 9 p.m., and 6.1 at 8 p.m. 

2. THE METEORIC SHOWER OF NOVEMBER LAST. 

The Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society has received 
a letter from Governor Rawson, of the Bahamas, West Indies, giving 
an account of the meteoric shower which was seen at Nassau, lat. 
26.6 N., long. 77.22 W., on the morning of the 14th November last. 
Captain Stuart, Deputy-inspector of lighthouses, counted 1,040 me- 
teors from 1.32 a.m., (when the first meteor was observed) to 6.34 
a.m. The greatest number were observed between 4 and 4.30 abUL 
during which time 487 were counted ; and in the five minutes end- 
ing 4.16 a.m. 102 were counted. The proportion of the sky visible 
to Captain Stuart, who was only a few feet above the level of the 
sea, was six-tenths. Two other observers, who were in a position 
commanding a more extensive view of the sky, counted 1,100 be- 
tween 2.30 and 4.46 a.m., up to which time Captain Stuart had only 
counted 800. They were observed all round the heavens, from N. 
W. to S., and some were seen overhead. From 4 a.m. the meteors 
appeared to radiate, principally from the centre, a little to the S. E. 
of the zenith, from which they shot out in all directions. The 
moon shone very brightly from 3.45 a.m. till daylight ; its position 
about thirty degrees W. of that part of the heavens where the me- 
teors were chiefly seen. No atmospheric or magnetic disturbance 
was caused by the meteors while falluig. 
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1. AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Drawing pictures on the slate. 
Making houses out of cards. 
Solving riddles all elate, 
Peeping in the neighbor's vards, 
Such is part of c^dhood's game, 
.Innocent of wealth or fame. 

Blowing pencil dust away, 

Some perchance may meet the eye ; 
Looking out for market day, 
When comes home an extra pie, 
Such is part of childhood's fun, 
Ere the growing time is done. 

On all fours about the room. 
Personating cats and mice ; 
Saying of *the weaver's loom. 
Don't it match the carpet nice ! 
Fairy weavers, still themselves. 
Dancing Uke the ancient elves. 

Nodding when the prayer is long, 

And tiie e^es are rubbed in vain ; 
In the morning up with song. 
Holding hands to catch the rain ; 

Tom ! come in ! you rogish Will ! 
Go to school ! and there be still ! 

Life a holiday of sweets, 

Care a blue-beard not yet known ; 
Every day its joy repeats, 
Rapture in one even tone. 

Who that mom would wish to cloud 7 
Who that fairy land would shroud ? 

Hard their destiny who creep. 

Through a childhood full of gloom, 
Sad awake and sad asleep, 
Bui^ in a living tomb. 

Old before their Spring is shed, 
Grey at heart ere mom has fled. 



2. POTENCY OF HOME INFLUENCES. 

Lord Brougham gives it as his opinion in one of his learned papers 
contributed to the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of. 
Useful Elnowledge, that the child receives its unchangeable '* bent " 
of character before its fifth year. If this be so, how important are 
home influences ! It is at home, rather than at school, that the 
earliest and most lastibg effect is produced on mind and heart. 
Nay, always, during childhood, the domestic influences are the most 
powerful 

3. TRUE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

True Christian life is made up of small things. Little words, not 
eloquent speeches or sermons ; little deedis, not miracles, nor 
battles, nor one great heroic act or mighty maitydom, make up the 
true Christian life. The little constant sunbeam, not the lightning ; 
the waters of Siloah, 'Hliatgoes softly'' in their meek mission of 
refreshment, not the waters of torrent, noise and force, are the 
true symbols of a holy life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little inconsistencies, little 
follies, little indiscretions ana imprudences, little foibles, little in- 
dulgences of self and of the flesh, litUe acts of indolence or inde- 
cision, or slovenliness or cowardice, little equivocations or abem- 
tions from high integrity, little tondies of diabbinefs and meanness, 
little bit of oovetousness and penuriousness, little exhibitions of 
worldlinesB and gaiety, little indifferences to the feelings or wishes 
of others, little outbreaks of temper, or GrosBness, or selfishness, or 
vanity ; the avoidance of such UtUt things as these goes far to make 
up at least the negative beauty of holy life. And then attention 
to the little duties of the day and hour, in public transactiona, or 
private dealings, or family anaiiflements; to Uttle words, and 
looks, and tones; little self-deniius and self-restrauit^ and self- 
forgetfulnessev ; little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful ooin- 
sideratian fqr pthen ; to punctwit^, tx^ method and true aim, in. 
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Uie oTdering of each day— these are the active developements of a 
hdy life, the divine moeaics of which it is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beautifnl 7— Not the outstanding 
peak or stately elm, but the bright sward which clothes its slopes, 
composed of innumerable blades of slender grass. It is of small 
things that a great life is made up ; and he who will acknowledge 
DO life great, save that which is built up of great things, will find 
little in Bible characters to admire or copy.— -Dr. Bonar, 

4. SELF-MADE MEN. 

At a lecture delivered before the Mechanics' Institute, Brampton, 
on Tuesday Ust, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, Q.C., Toronto, made the 
following reference to self-made men : — "Here I would remark on 
a truth which is not as generally asserted or insisted upon as it ought 
to be, that many of the brightest intellects, some of the profoundest 
thinkers, some of the wisest heads, and many of the greatest 
master-spirits of the human race were self-made men — sons of the 
people. Homer, the Prince of Poets, it is said, was a beggar ; 
.£bop, the immortal author of the Fables which bear his name, was 
a Phrygian slave ; Virgil, the first of Roman Poets, was a baker's 
son ; Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, was a common soldier ; 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of the New World, was a 
weaver ; Shakespeare, the glory of the British drama, was a wool- 
stapler at Avon ; Sir Francis Drake was a shepherds son ; Ben 
Johnson was a bricklayer ; Captain Cook was a cabin boy ; the cele- 
brated Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a butcher, and the more 
celebrated Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer ; the immortal 
John Milton was a school master, so (coming down to our own 
time), was Martin Van Buren, a late President of the United 
States; Bunyan, the author of "The Pilgrim's Progress,'' was a 
tinker ; Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, served his 
time as a hosier at Ck>mhill ; Alexander Pope was the son of a mer- 
chant ; Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine, was an instrument 
maker at Qreenock ; Bums, the sweetest bsjrd that ever breathed 
the soothing strain, was a ploughman ; Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
most ingenious of mechanical inventors, was a barber ; Halley, the 
illustrious astronomer, was the son of a soap-boiler ; Ferguson and 
Hogg were shepherds ; Rollin, the historian of the Ancient World, 
was a cutler's son ; Sir Thos. Lawrence was the son of &n inn- 
keeper ; Sir Wm. Hersohell, the eminent Astronomer, was the son 
of a musician ; Sir Humphrey Davy, the inventor of the safety 
lamp, was a carpenter's son ; John Hunter, the greatest Anatomist 
the world has ever seen, was a carpenter ; Pollock, the author of 
" The Course of Time," was the son of a can>ent&r ; Adam Clarke, 
the eminent scholar and divine, was a poor Irish boy, and was sent 
by Weoley to Kingswood school, and while working in the garden 
is said to have found half a guinea with which he bought a Hebrew 
Testament ; Hogarth was an engraver of pewter pots ; Gifford, the 
critic, and Bloomfield the poet, were shoemakers; the learned 
Prideao, the Biographer of Mahomet, was employed to sweep 
Exeter CoHege ; Curran, the Demosthenes of Ireland, was the son 
.of a County of Cork seneschal ; Samuel Lee, a charity boy and a 
carpenter, occupied the Chair of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Ctaibridge ; William Cobbett, the most correct writer of the 
En^^ish language, was at first a field labourer, and then a common 
soldier ; Hugh Miller, the eminentle-gifted Geologist, and one of 
the most powerful writers of the present century, and whose 
mournful death lately caused so much sorrow throughout the world, 
was a stone-cutter or a mason ; Sir William Blackstone, the learned 
commentator of the laws of England, was the son of a linen draper ; 
Lord jSt. Leonards, one of the gielitest Common Law Lawyers 
Boglai^l has produced, and a Lord Chancellor, was the son of a 
cutler ; Lord Tenterden, a kte Chief Justice of England, and one 
of England's grei^est and most enlightened Judges, was the «on of 
Charles Abbott, a Canterbury barber or hair-dresser, and when a 
boy the great Chief Justice himself helped his father in this humble 
traide ; the late Lord Lyndhurst, eminent as a Lord Chancellor, as 
an orator, statesman, lawyer, and judge, was the son of a Boston 
painter ; Lord CampbeU, so well known as a great judge, lawyer, 
and author, was the son of a Presbyterian minister and a reporter 
<rf the pTMs; George Stephenson, the illustrious author of the 
looomotiye railway irystem which now i>revai]s throughout the civil- 
ized worid, commenced life as a labouring man, and the first penny 
he ever earned was as a cow-herd to the widow Grace Ainuie, of 
the farm house of Dewly in N<Mrthumberland ; Abraham Lincoln, 
the late sagacious President of the United States— so atrociously 
murdered — ^was at one time a raftsman, and Andrew Johnson, the 
present eocentrie President of that country, was a tailor, and (as he 
himself boasts,) no better tailor could be found in all Tennessee ; 
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"Rank is but the guinea stamp. 

Bat man 's the gowd 
For a* that, and a' that!**, 



6. THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT IN CANADA, 

In noticing recently, the essay read by Dr. W. Anderson, in the 
rooms of thb Literary and Historical Society, we omitted some of 
the most interesting concluding remarks of the honorable President 
of the Society — ^that is some striking points of resemblance between 
the De Salaberry's of France and wose of Canada : — *' About tbia 
time last year, said M. Chauveau, I was visiting the country parta 
of France. I had accepted an invitation from the yonng Count 
De Salaberry, who. resides at his Chateau near Blois, Blois renowned 
for having contained within its limits the royal Court of France in 
times by gone — for which reason, its inhabitants, like those of other 
royal cities, are supposed to speak the elegant language of Bossuet 
and Fenelon, in its purest accent. My pleasant host took me to 
visit some of his tenants. The De Salaberry family of France, divi- 
ded into two branches, retains the namee of De Salaberry the other 
that their surname of D'Irumberry. On reviewing the family pic- 
tures, I was struck with the resemblance between the French mem- 
bers and the descendants of Captain De Salaberry, the grandfather 
of the hero of Chateauguay, who had emigrated to Canada in 1735, 
and married Miss Duchesnay, the daughter of the old Seigneur of 
Beauport. Nay, there was more than an ordinary resemblance. I 
could even detect in them the two distinct types, so striking in the 
De Salaberry family of Canada, such as depicted in the late Col. De 
Salaberry — ^he of the massive and handsome blonde phisique, and 
his brother Charles, dark and swarthy, athletic withal — but more 
southern in his nature. There were many other points of analogy 
between the neighborhood of Blois and my own Canada. The ter- 
ritory adjoining was called Beauce. The peasants greeted us with 
the identical salutations which I hear every day in Canada : Bon jour 
et la compagnie, I could add several other observations showing how 
French our peasantry are in their ways and idiom, and how many 
expressions tney use which to some appear patois and are, as Pro- 
fessor Larue, recentlv, so elegantly expressed it, of the voiy purest 
French." — Quebec Chronicle. 

6. THE WONIJERS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Modem writers, taking London and Pari^ for their , measure of 
material civilization, seem unwilling to admit that Rome could have 
reached such a pitch of glory, and wealth, and power. To him who 
stands within the narrow limits of the Forum, as it now appears, it 
seems incredible that it could have been the centre of a much larger 
city than Europe can now boast ol Grave historians are loth to 
compromise their dignity and character for truth by admitting 
statements which seem, to men of limited views, to be fabulous, and 
which transcend modem experience. But we should remember that 
most of the monuments of Ancient Rome have entirely disappeared. 
Nothing remains of the Palace of the Csasars, which nearly covered 
the Palatine Hill ; little of the fora which connected together, cov- 
ered a space twice as large as that inclosed by the pidaces of the 
Louvre and Tulleries, with all their galleries and courts ; almost 
nothing of the glories of the Capitoline Hill ; and littlo compara- 
tively of those Therm» which were a mile in circuits But what does 
remain attests an unparalleled grandeur — the broken pillars of the 
Forum ; the lofty columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius ; the 
Pantheon, lifting its spacious dome 200 feet in the air ; the mere 
vestibule of the Baths of Agrippa ; the triumphial arches of Titus 
and Trajan and Constantino ; the bridges which span the Tiber ; the 
aqueducts which cross the Campagna ; the Cloaca Maxima, which 
drained the marshes and lakes of the infant city ; but above all, the 
Colosseum. What glory and shame are associated with that single 
edifice I That alone, if n6thing else remained of pagan antiquity, 
would indicate a grandeur and folly such as cannot now be seen on 
earth. It reveals a wonderful skill in masonry, and great architec- 
tural strength ; it shows the wealth and resources of rulers who 
must have had the treasures of the world at their command ; it indi- 
cates an enormous p^nlation, since it would seat all the male adults 
of the city of New York ; it shows the restless passions of the peo- 
ple for excitement, and the necessity on the part of their rulers of 
yielding to this taste. What leisure and indolence marked a city 
which could afibrd to give so much time to the demoralizing' bports ! 
What facilities for transportation were afforded, when so many wild 
beasts coidd be brought to the capital from the central parts of 
Africa, without calling out unusual comment ! How imperious a 
populace that compelled the government to provide such expen&ivo 
pleasures ! — Hours at Home, 

7. THE NEW POSTAGE LAW, AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 

For the information of all parties concerned, we give the follow- 
ing information in regard to uie New Postage Law : — 

L PBXPATMXNT OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS REQUIRED BT LAW. 

As several parties in correspondence with the^Educational Depart- 
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ment negloot to oompl; with tlie posbwe Iftw in regard to the 
pre-p«7meiit of poitaga ou letters, (therebr iaoreMiiig the portage 
cfaarae by nearly JtfC^ ptr cent,) the effect W been to nndaly cwell 
this iteut of the oontingeneies of the Departinent. It jd»j be that 
thiB omuuon kriM* from the impreesion that the official oarrespood- 
ence of the Educational branch of the public urvice, like thoae of 
the Dominion EieentiTe DepartmeDta, goes free. But 'this is a 
mistake. We have to request, therefore, that all eorreapondence 
be pre-paid, (as is ua letten, iie., going from the Department,) and 
that thmner paper be used in all caeei. Several tetters occupying 
but onn page, or leu, have from time to time been received written 
on laive, thick paper, and embradog four pages. Foolscap paper 
shoald be used wharepracticable ; and only an much of it sent aa 
may be written on. llie rest haa to be cut off when the letter is 
filed in the Department 

B TO THK tDVCVnOHHL DEPAKTHEm 70B 



1. AppeaU to iht Chief SxtperinUiideiU of Edueatimu — All parties 
ooncemed in Uie operations of the Qrammar and Common School 
Laws have the right of appeal fo the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation ; and he is aathorised to decide such questions as are not 
otherwise provided for bylaw. But for the ends of justice, — to 
prevent delay, and save expense, — it will be necessary for any party 
thiis appealing : 1. To furnish the party against whom the appeal 
may be made with a correct copy of their communication to the 
Chief Superintendent, in order that luch party may have an oppor- 
tunity of^traosmitting any explanation or answer deemed expedient. 

2. To state eiprea^y, in the appeal, that i':a opposite party has 
been thus notified, as it must not be suppj^ed that tne Chief 
Superintendent will decide, or form an opiuion on any point affect- 
ing different parties, without hearing both ^aides — whatever delay 
may at any time be occasioned in order to secure such hearine. 
Application for advice in Township Common School matters, should, 
in all casee, bejSrjf made to the local Superintendent having juris- 
diction in the Municipalities. • 

3. The JtntmtU of Bdvcation having been constituted by His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, the official medinm of oom- 
mnnioating all Departmental intelligence and information, parties 
sHould refer to its pages on matters relating to the apportionment, 
blank reports, Depositoiy, Normal School, rfcc- 

4. CommunieotioiM gauraUy. — The parties concerned are left to 
their own discretion as to the forms of all communication* relating 
to Schools, for which specific instruolLona are not furnished by the 
Department ; but they are requested to use large aiEed, or foolscap 
paper, and to keep copies of their letterrs. In aU communications, 
however, the number of the School Kclion, and the name of the 
Tovmthip and Post Office, with the Officitd TitU of the writer, should 
be given : and also, the numbtra and data of any previons 
correspondence on the same subject. 

6. Conmtmicatiotu vriA tite Oommmenl relaiing to Schooli, 
■bould be made through the Educational Department, Toronto ; as 
all such communications, not so made, are referred to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, to be brought before His Excellency 
through the proper Department — whidi occasions unnecessary 
delay and expense. 

6. Com-anmUaUmu relatitigto the Jourttal of Education ; to Ote 
Educational DepotHory : to Pu6Iic lAbraria ; or to the iSuperannu- 
oUd Ttachertf Fund, School Aecovntt, Poor Schools, (£c., should be 
written on t^arate ahecb from letters of appeal, or on legal ques- 
tions, in order that they may be separated and classifiwl in Uie 
Department. 

3. fbb-faTment or pobi^qe on books xbquibxd bs law. 



Batanu made by School Tnuteea to the Local Superintendents of 
Schools, may, tbongh the printed form be partly filled up with tba 
names of the pupils and the days of attendanoe, in writing, be trana- 
mitt«d by post, in Canada, u printed paper*, at one cent each, to b* 
prepaid by Stampi." These retnmi, when sent through the poet, 
should be in wrappen open at both endi. 

— SUOOESTIONB TO 



Numerous complaints having reached this Department of the non- 

Et at various Post Offices of the Journal of Sdvcaiion, applicai- 
H been made to the Postmaster General's Department to hav» 



From a synopeia of the postage law on the next page, it will be 
seen that the portage on all boolu, printed circulars, to., sent 
through the post mutt be pre-paid by the seiider, at the rate of one 
cent per ounce. Local Superintendents and teachers ordering 
books, merit cards, object lesson sheets, Ac, from the Education^ 
Depository will therefore please send euch on additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, as may be 
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4. KEOOLATIOM ] 

AH official retnme to th 



Chief Superintendent oi 



tty the Educational Department thoiitd be pre-paid, and open at both 
Mdt, so as to entitle them to pass through the port as printed 
papers. Ntt letten should be enclosed with snch returns. See the 
following notice : 

6. posiaos ABSUOED oir 



circular notiee to Postauwiarf in Ontario ; 



the evil remedied. The Port Office authorities express their willing- 
ness to cooperate in the matter, and a circular notice has hem 
issued on the subject. As several Postmasters are at a loas how 
best to facilitate the delivery of the t^onrnol to the School Corpora- 
tions to which they are addressed, we would suggest to the various 
Local Superintendents that it might be well for them to confer with 
the several Poatnuuters in their neighbourhood, and afford them 
ever; iDf<wmatioD in their power as to the proper localities and 
parties to whom the Joitmal should be delivered. By law it is free 
of postage. 
fbepaymiint of tostagk on books. — indistinct post 

Harks. 
In the coarM of the year, a number of letters are received 
1 which the poet marks are very indistinct, or sltogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
wonid do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-iimrk on letters 
is carefully attended to. 

sriropsis of tbb kzw fostaob law of caitada. 

2. On Letter! passing between any two places within the Domin- 
ii of Canada, a uniform rate (irrespective of distance) of S oenta 

per i OS., if prepaid ; and 6 cents per i oz., if posted unpaid. 

3 . On Letters between any plaoe in the Dominion and any place 
the United States — 6 cents per i os., if prepaid ; and 10 ce&h 

per OS., if posted unpaid. 

4 On letters to or from the Qnitad Kingdom, in Mails by Canada 
Packete, to or from Quebec in summer, or Portland in winter ; or 
by Mail Packet to or from Halifax— 12$ cents per ) os. 

On do. in Mails nid New York Packets 16 cents do. 

On Letters to Prince Edward Island, if prepaid. Scents per j oa. ; 
if posted unpud, 6 cents per } ox, 

On Letten to Newfoundland, 12^ cents per } ox. ; to be in all 
IMS prepaid. 

On Letters to Britdsh Columbia 
Vancouver Island — 10 cents per j^ ox. ( 

On Letters to Bed Biver— 4 cents per I 
i OS. 

5. Neviipapett printed and published in Canada may be sent by 
Post from the office of publioation to any place in Canada, at the 
following rates, if paid qnart«riT in advance, dther by the Pub- 
li^er at the Port Office where ttie papers are ported, or by the Sub- 
scriber, at the Fort Office where the papers are delivered : 

For a Paper published once A week Scents per qr. of a year. 

Do. twice '• 10 " " " 

Do. three times IS " " " 

Do. six times 30 " " " 

If the above rates are. prepaid by Uie Publisher, the Pnstmastai 
oeiving payment mnrtMoanfnf to have the papers so prepaid, 
separately put up, and marked, distinctly as prepaid. 

When the above i»tes are not paid in advance, by either the Pub- 
lisher at the Office of poating, or by the Subscriber at the Office of 
delivery, the papers are to be charged one cent each on delivery. 

6. Canadian News^pers, addressed from the office of pubQea- 
tion to Subscribers in the United Kingdom, th6 United States, 
Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland, may be forwarded, on pre. 
paymwit at the Office in Canada where posted, at the above com- 
muted rates, ^tpUoable to such papen within the Dominion. 

7. ExchaiiBe piHpera rassin; between Publishers in Canada, and 
between PubUahers in Canada and Publishers in the United States, 
Prinos Edwaid Island or Newfoundland, are to pass free— one copy 
of each paper to each PoUishar. 

8. Trauaiant Newspapen inelnde all Newspapers posted in Csoa- 
da, oCAer than Canada lievupaptrt, tent from Ou Office of publtco- 
fton, and when addrewed to any place within the Dominion, to the 
United Kingdom, to the United Btfttes, Prince Edward Island or 
Newfotmdland, mart be prepaid two etntt each by Postage Stamp. 

9. NewqiapMa coming into Ow>d> will be subject to the'follow- 
lug cfaiifsa TO deUrcty ; 
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If £rom the United Kingdom, bj Mail Paoket to QuebeOy Halifax 
or Portland — ^Free on deliveiy. 

By MaOa vid the United States (New York)— Two oenti each. 

If from the United Statea, two eenti each, to be rated at the 
Canada Frontier or Exchange Office receiTing liails from the Uni- 
ted States. 

If from Prince Edward Island or Nesrfonndlandj when received 
bj r^alar Subscribers in Canada from the office ot publicationi the 
OTdinary commuted rates applicable to Canada Newspapers. 

Transient Papers — ^two cents each. 

10. The Canada postage rates on Newspapers coming from or 
going to the United ^in^dom and United States, will thns be the 
same as those charged m the United Kingdom and the United 
States on Netrspapers there receiyed from or sent to Canada. 

. U. Canada News Agents may post to regular subscribers in Ca 
nada, British Newspapers /res, and the United States Newspapers 
unpaid^ such papers in the latter case must be duly rated two cents 
eadi for collection on delivery. 

12. The rate on Printed Papers, Circulars, Prices Current, Hand 
Bills, Books, Pamphlets, postea in Canada, and addressed to any place 
in Canada, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland or United States, 
will be one cent per ounce, to be prepaid by Postaffe Stamp ; and « 
like rate will be payable on delivery, when receivedTfrom the United 
States, Prince Edward Island or liewfoundland. 

13. Periodical Publications when posted in Canada for any place 
in CSanada, Prince Edward Island, ifewfonndland or United Statea, 
the rate inll be one cent per four ounces* 

14. A like rate will be payable on delivery In Canada^ when re- 
ceived from the United States, Prince Edward Island or Newfound- 
land. 

15. I^eriodicala weighing leas than one ounce per nimiber, when 
posted in Canada for anyplace within the Dominion, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland or the United States, may, when put up 
singly, pess for one-half cent per npmber, to be prepaid by postage 
stamp. 

16l Ab the Postage rates on Periodieala^ other than Newspapers, 
will be payable in advance, and as certain classes of such Periodicals, 
printed and published in Canada, and se^t from the office of publica- 
tion to regular subscribers, have for some time past been exempted 
from postage, where exclusively devoted to the education of youth, 
to temperance, agriculture and science or for other reasons, it is 
ordered, that with respect to Periodicals which do now enjoy this 
privilege of exemption, the exemption shall continue until the ex- 
piration of the current year — ^that is until the Slst December, 1868^ 
and that from the Ist January, 1889, all such special exemptions 
and privileges shall cease. 

17. The rate on FareeUy by Parcel Post, will be twelve and a half 
centa per 8oz., that is to say : — 

On a Parcel weighing not exceeding 8o& 12^ cents. 

Over 8oz., and not exceeding lib 25 '' 

Over lib., and not exceeding 24oa. 37| " 

And so on, to the limit of three pounds. 

18u On Book and JVev7«paper M<mu$cript (meaning written articles 
intended for insertion in a Newspaper or Periodical, and addressed 
to the Editor or Publisher thereof, for insertion,) Printers' Proof- 
■heets, whether corrected or not. Maps, Prints, Drawings, Engrav- 
ipgs. Music, whether printed or written, packi^es of Seeds, Cuttings, 
Boots, Scions or Grafts, and Botanical Specimens, the rate will be 
one cent per ounce, when posted for aoy place in Canada or the 
United States, and prepaid by Postage stamp. 

19. Postage Stamps. — To enable the Public to nrepay convenient- 
ly by Postage Stamp the foregoing rates, the following denomiua- 
tiona of Postage Stamps for use throughout the Dominion, have 
been prepared, and will be supplied to the Postmasters for saJe :— 

Half cent Stamps, one cent Stamps, two cent Stamps, three cent 
Stamps, six cent Stamps, twelve and a half cent Stamps, fifteen 
cent Stamps. All bearing, as a device, the effigy of Her Majesty. 

20. The Postacre Stamps now in use in the several Provinces may 
be accepted, as at present, in prepayment of Letters, dsa, for a 
reasonable time after the 1st of April ; but from and after that date 
all issues and sales to the publio will be of the new denomination. 

Franking and Free ifo^ier.-- The following matter is exempt 
from Canadian Postage : 

21. AH Letters and other mailable matttr addressed to or sent 
by the Governor of Canada. 

22. All Letters or other mailable matter addressed to or sent by 
any Department of the Government, at the Seat of Government at 
Ottawa, under such regulations as may from time to time be made 
by the Gk>vemor in CoundL 

23. All Letters and other mailable matter addressed to er sent by 
the Spwker or Chief Clerk of the Senate or of the House of Com- 
monly or to or by any Membw of either House, at the Seat of 



Government, during any Sesasion of Parliament,— or addressed to 
any of the Members or Officers in this section mentioned at the 
Seat of Government as aforessid, during the ten days next before 
the meeting of Parliament. 

24. All public documents and printed papers sent by the Speaker 
Chief Clerk of the Senate or of the House of Commons to any 

Member of either House during tiie recess of Parliament. 

25. Allpapers printed by order of either House sent by Members 
of either House during the recess of Parliamenl 

26. Petitions and Addresses to either of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, or to 
any branch thereof; and votes, proceedings and other papers, 

Srinted by order of any such Legislature, or any branch thereof, 
uring aoy Session thereof, — provided such petitions and addresses, 
votes, prooeediogs and other papers, are sent without covers, or in 
covers open at the ends or sides, and contain no Letter or written 
communication to serve the purpose of a Letter. 

27. Letters and other mailable mattes (except that provided for 
as above) addressed to or sent by the Provincial Governments or 
LegisUtures of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
will be liable to the ordinary rates of Postage. 

28. Public documents and printed papers sent under the fore- 
going clauses should bear, as part of the address, the bond fide 
superscription of the Speaker, Chief Clerk, or officer specially 
deputed for this purpose to act for those functionaries, or Of the 
Member sending the same. 

29. The privQege of free transmission, as above described, has 
effect only as respects Canada Postsge rates. 

90. No change is made in the Way or Sub-Office system of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, Quebec or Ontaria 

31. No change is made in the Money Order system. 

32. A system of Post Office Savings Banks will be instituted on 
the 1st April, and will be extended as quickly as practicable to all 
the principal cities, towns and places throughout the Dominion. 



YIII. Mntxtlaul Mvitlliitntt. 



— School LsoiSLAtioir in Ontario.— The Chief SoperlDtendeot hss 
addressed the following letter to the Toronto papers : I observe in your 
report io this day's paper of the Parliamentary proceedings of yesterday 
that in reply to a question of Mr. MoLeod's, whether the government 
intended to introduce any messares this session respecting grammar or 
common schools, the Premier remarked, ** that legislation on matters of 
this description generally proceeded from reports of the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education, and as no report had been submitted on the subject by 
him, ministers were not prepared to take action in the matter." I b«g 
to remark, that my annual school report for 1866 was sent to Ottawa some 
months since and printed. The clerk of the printing committee of the 
House of Commons reserved 800 copies for the members of the severe 
Provinoial Legislatures; and I supposed that each member of the Ontario 
Legislative Assembly had received a copy. I have this day caused a 
soffioient number of copiefi for the supply of members to be sent to the 
Legislative Assembly. I hope it may be sadsfactory io all inquiring 
parties for me to say. that, having been permitted by the government to 
make an educational tour the last year, in some of the neighboring states 
and several countries of Europe, and having been directed to inquire into 
the establishment and working of institutions for the deaf and dumb. sod 
blind, I trust to be able, in the course of two or three weeks, to lay before 
government and legislature a special report oontaining the results of my 
observations and inquiries. Besides what I may say in regard to instUo- 
tions for the deaf and dumb and blind, my report will contain short 
accounts of the systems of public instruction in France, Prussia, Holland 
and Switserland, and the elementary school system of Qreat Britain and 
Ireland, with references to other states, both of Europe and America, and 
including an argumentative review of the questions of eomjmUory edvea- 
tion, with the actual working of the law on the sulgeet in several Euro- 
pean countries, (monaro)iical and .democratic), translated from the last 
report of the French Minister of Publio Instruction. I trust my report 
on these subjects will be suflSciently brief to be readable, and sufficiently 
minute to be practical and suggestive. In. the conclusion of my report, 
will be presented such suggestions as I havt to offer to the government, 
legislature and public, for the improvement of our owe public school 
system. To prevent any needless apprehension, I may say at once, that 
I have no theoretical changes to propose in our school law ; that as the 
result of my observations and reflections, I believe, in our eomnaon school 
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law, w« bare the advantage of anj touatry or state I have yet Tisited 
But, I believe, in some of tbe practical details of tbe working of the law 
important improvements can be made, especially in the more efficient in- 
spection of schools, and in means to prevent the best teachers from early 
leaving their profession/ The examples of Holland and Switzerland on 
these and several other subjects, will be very suggestive to us. Tlie 
system of elementary instruction in the former was established when 
'Holland was the Batavian Republic; that system has survived three 
revolutions — exists, with slight modifications, yet still non*denominational, 
after half a century's trial| in its entire integrity—- receives small appro- 
priations from the state (which yet oversees everything) and places 
Holland at the head of popularly educating countries. In some of its 
largest 'cities, there is reported not to be a child ten years of age, of sound 
mind, that cannot read and write. In Switaerland — a oonntry hardly one- 
twelfth the size of Upper Canada, though with twice our population — 
Chere are no less than twenty-five republics, each with its own educational 
system — ^^presentiog, in many instances, very remarkable results — the whole 
affording an interesting and suggestive study for the educationalist, and 
even statesman, in a country like our. I do not see any pressing necessity 
for immediate school legislation. But if it be thought otherwise, I am 
prepared to offer the government, or submit to any oommitte of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, all the suggestions I have to make to improve some of 
the details of our school system, and which require the aid of legislative 
enactment However, my own impression is, that the more satisfactory 
and efficient mode of proceeding will be, for the press to discuss (as far as 
it may think proper) and the country consider the facts and suggestions 
of my special report until the next session of the legislature, when all 
parties will be prepared for a (what to me will be a final) revision and 
consolidation of our whole school system. 

— — — Dr. Htsrson*s Spioial Rbpobt on Eduoation. — The day before 
the close of the Session, the Hon. U. 0. Cameron, Provincial Secretary, 
presented to the Legislative Assembly, ** a Special Report," from the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson, *' on the Systems and State of Popular Education, in sev- 
eral countries of Europe and the United States of America ; with practical 
suggestions for the Improvement of Public Instruction in Upper 
Canada.'* On the outside of the backs of the report is a summary table 
of contents, as follows : — " Brief account (with comparative views and 
practical remarks) of the Systems and State of Popular Education in 
France, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, Switzerland, Baden, Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Scotland, 
England, Massachusetts, Conneticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Practical suggestions for the improvement of Public Instruction in 
Upper Canada. At the close ot his note i6 Mr. Cameron, transmitting 
his Special Report, Dr. Ryerson intimates his intention to make a separ- 
ate Report on Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, with 
suggestions . 

Hkllmdth Collxge. — The valuable services of the Very Rev. Dean 
Hellmuth, in connection with the establishment of theological and secu- 
lar educational institutions in this city, and other works of public bene, 
fit, were publicly acknowledged on Friday last, by the formal presenta- 
tion to the Dean, by the Mayor, in presence of a large number of ladies 
and prominent citizens, the masters of the college and the students, of a 
massive piece of silver plate, in the form of a salver, and the deed crea- 
ting the '* Hellmuth scholarship," of the yearly value of $100. The pre- 
sentation took place in the large dining-hall of the college, where the 
address accompanying the testimonial was read by his Worship, Mayor 
Smith, on behalf of the subscribers, and the presentation formally made. 
The Dean replied in a feeling manner, reviewing the rise and progress of 
the college, and the facilities and advantages it possesses for the scholastic 
training of the youth of the Province, based upon the soundest Christian 
principles. The kno\^ledgc that his efforts in connection with the estab- 
lishment of this great work were appreciated by the public, and acknow- 
ledged in so generous a way, deeply affected the Rev. Dean, as was evi- 
dent by the touching manner in which h6 delivered his reply. That the 
testimonial is fully deserved, there is but one opinion, and the citizens- of 
London, with unanimous accord acknowledge the extraordinary enter- 
prise, energy, and liberality with which the Dean has applied himself to 
the wo^k of improvement within the city. His first step on arriving here 
from Quebep, in 1862, was the establishment of Huron College, a theolo- 
gical institution for the preparation of young men desirous of entering 
the church. As Principal of the College, Dr. Hellmuth was indefiitigable 
in his efforts to advance the welfare^of tbe inititution, and sought by all 



means in his power to surround it with every facility for the promotion 
of its special objects. A neat chapel was soon built in close proximity 
to it, which has proved a great accommodation to the residents in the 
northern part of the citf , who, previous to its erection, had to travel a 
long distance to reach a place of worship. His active mind next turned 
in the direction of a secular institution, which should rank as high as 
any in the Province. To carry out his plans no less a sum than $80,000 
was requisite, and by his own princely munificence, and the aid of friends 
whom he succeeded in interesting in the enterprise, the amount was 
speeilily raised. The corner stone of the magnificent pile of buildings 
now known as "Uellmuth College*' (formerly Collegiate Institute) was 
laid on the 17 th of October, 1864, and on the first of September, 1866 the In. 
stitute was opened with an able staff of masters, and 93 boys in attendance* 
The following year the demand for admission necessitated additional 
accommodation, which was provided, and one hundred and fifty-five 
scholars entered. J^ast year the number was one hundred and fifty-nine 
There are thirteen masters engaged in the work of tuition— Rev. Arthur 
Sweetman as head master. The most of them are graduates of Trinity 
CpUege, Dublin ; University of Edinburgh, and Toronto University. Aa 
a proof of the efficiency of the course pursued, it may be mentioned that 
the three pupils sent up to compete in the examination of senior matricu- 
lants at University College^ Toronto, last September, all obtained 
*< honours," and one the " clasical scholarship.** Snecess has therefore in 
a high degree rewarded the efforts of the Dean in this respect, and the 
public concede every praise to him for his energy, foresight and liberality 
in founding so valuable an institution. Early last summer the idea of 
giving public expression to the admiration felt on all sides for the success 
of the work he had so spiritedly undertaken, first manifested itself, and in 
a short time a subscription list was opened and signed by one hundred and 
seventy gentlemen, representing a^snm of $881.20. The Dean, on re- 
ceiving intimation of the proposed testimonial, desired that it should 
take the form of a scholarship, to be added to the four already offered 
for competition. This request was complied with, and a portion of the 
subscriptionb, sufficient to return $100 annually, was invested with that 
object; the balance of the fund was expended in a solid silver salvei, 
from the establishment of J! G. Joseph, Toronto, with the following inscrip- 
tion neatly engraved upon it : — ** Presented with the deed creating the 
* HelUnnth Scholarship,' of the yearly value of one hundred dollars in 
Hellmuth College, for the benefit of the pupils, to the Rev. Isaac Hellmuth, 
D.D., Dean of Hursn, by the inhabitants of London and others, as a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of his labour in founding the College, and of 
the benefit promised the youth of Canada from its teachings. This salver 
is also to evidence the esteem and respect of the donors for Dr. Hellmuth, 
and to record the fact that their offering took its shape for the benefit of 
the pupils at his own request. London, Ontario, March, 1868." Before 
the interesting proceedings at the College were brought to a close, the 
head master. Rev. A. Sweetman, announced that a holiday would be 
granted on Monday, in commemoration of the change of the name of the 
College. 

TossoBONTio — Township Examikatioh.— On the 20th of December last 
another Township Examination was held in Tossorontio, There were 
present sixty children, a considerable numbers of parents. Ladles and 
others—all, evidently, deeply interested in the important and hopeful 
work of the day. The Examination was principally conducted by the 
L. Superintendent and the three Clergymen, Mr. McLeary, Mr. Addison, 
and Mr. Hislop, acted as judges. They thus occupied a responsible posi- 
tion ; and one which is capable of being turned to a 6ai, as well as a good 
account, and they spared no efforts that the former might be shunned, 
and the loiter secured. Their work embraced all the subjects taught 
during 186*7, in the different schools represented— extending from the 
first of the First Book, to Mathematics and Equations in Algebra, and 
continued from 10 a.m. till 9 p,m. ; and about one hundred valuable 
prises were distributed— some carried away several, and few none« We 
regard the general distribution of Books as rerj desirable ; and feel con- 
fident, that, when we secure it, we have obtained a serviceable object. 
It was the experience of the Examiners, Judges, Candidates, and Specta- 
tors, that the work done then and there, in ten hours, was too much in 
one day. In addition to the amount of labor performed, all were so 
crowded, and some sometimes so puzzled— in one case it was impossible 
to decide who were entitled to prizes, so all were treated as equally de- 
serving — that it was very wearisome. But there was at hand, for both 
body and mind, ready and acceptable relief, which was tbankfUly and Tig- 
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oroQsIjr enjoyed ; and not the lesi gratefully in that it was qnite unexpected 
It consisted of a reiy seasonable and welcome entertainment, proTided by 
the kind and liberal hospitality of Ur. and Mrs. Shepherd. They did 
more than their share of the days work, and well too— they merited the 
Srst price. Brery one who is practically aeqaainted with the important 
work of Examinations and distribntion of prises, knows well how diffi- 
jBolt a thing it is to make them really nsefal, which cannot be done with- 
ont secnring general satisfaction. What formidabley and stubborn, and 
destmctiye obstacles, are sometimes thrown in the way, by those who 
woald be chiefly benefitted by their removal or absence : as, for instance, 
when little children, who know no better, are inflaenced and encouraged 
by blind and selfish fathers, and mothers, and others, who would yery 
reasonably be expected to hare some sense and prudence, and to show 
the same, bitterly and loudly complain, that they did not get justice— 
when perhaps they get too much— and thus scatter serious charges 
agunst Examiners and Judges. Such conduct, presents, not only some 
hinderanee to the adrancement of important work — and when there is 
much need of its benefits, but also a strange and inconsistent sight. In- 
diriduals frowning and angry, at ignorance and partiality, representing 
them as objects of hatred, shame and disgrace, and didcoTering them 
with their pure and eagle-sighted eye, when they do not exists and there 
18 no place for them, and wonderfhl to relate I with all their hatred to- 
wards such, they cherish them in their hearts, feed them from their lips 
and diligently sustain them by their hands, and many other means; and 
with all their apparent keennes# of sense and sight, they are perfectly 
blind, when their hideous forms, deadly moTcments, and withering 
breathing, might be painfully discerned by a little true perception. They 
surpass the most powerful telescope, as they can bring to riew what does 
not exist ; and they are like it, in that they cannot discern themselyes. 
These detestable objecU are so near that they cannot get at them ; and 
they*are so sensible of their existence, somewhere, that they must ascribe 
them to others. I think it may be safely stated that our last Examinap 
tion was but slightly hindered, and darkened, and tainted, and poisoned 
by such ; and we trust the day is not far distant when the children of 
this Township— we should say the parents : for they do the mischief and 
can prevent it— will feel confident, and with reason, that their Exami- 
ners and Judges are competent and honorable ; and that all, whether 
their expectations be reasonable or unreasonable, disappointed or realised, 
will return cheerfully to their homes, and to their school rooms, with in- 
creased elforts, and renewed yigor and success. Before leaying it was pub- 
blidy expressed that it was the unanimous impression, that the days work 
waa both satis&ctory and profitable— that the continuation of Township 
Examinations and prises are yery desirable, and that they are the means of 
seearing benefits which cannot be otherwise attained. Parents and 
Trustees who are truly interested in their SchooU, and are capable of 
obflcrying and do it, cannot fail to notice, and not unfrequently with deep 
regret, that if the important work of our 0. & Teachers were in one res- 
pect like that of the husbandman's seryant, labouring in the field— yisible 
—and who cannot have the *' face" to affirm boastingly that he ploughed 
or sowed or harrowed ten ridges, when ;only two ; that he did it well 
when only half finished ; or that he was hindered by stumps and roots 
and.stones and rocks, when there is not eyen one of either in sight ; then 
School Examination prizes would not be as profiUble and necessary as 
they are now. There Is no doubt but some teachers do their work as 
faithfully as if its quantity and quality could be accurately ascertained 
at any time by any one, but unfortunately these are exceptions— some 
who, if there is no probability of detection, wUl do comparatiyely nothing 
but secure firmly the promised pay ; while the promised work is neglect- 
ed. Some of such cannot surely be so hopeless, that the certainty of 
their fitnid being brought to light— which School Examinations are well 
fitted to do— will fail to urge them to some faithfulness— besides the 
worthy teacher will be encouraged. There is thus a two-fold adyanUge. 
If parents should see well to it, that their work in the field it done pro- 
perly, how much more should they see to it, that their work be done pro- 
perly within the school room, especially as it is so apt to be neglected 
and improperly done. Let Township Examinations be carried on pru- 
dently with such improycmcnts, as time, experience, and circumstances 
will suggest^ and the noble cause of education will be advanced. The 
parthig moment arrives. Children, parents, friends and all, notwith- 
standing the late hour, a crowded house, and a busy day, leave cheerfully 
and well they may. In addition to the past benefits of this Examination, 
they have encouragements and stimulanU on thehr minds, and rich 
tieaauies in their hands. These, on the part of some, were presented with 



the hope that the treasures might be sought and found, and save many 
firom ignorance, weakness, poverty and misery, and impart knowledge 
power, wealth and happiness. Rosemount, 4th March, 1868. — Gam. 

— — Colonial Chusch axd School SoontTV. — ^At the annual meeting 
of this society held in Montreal, on Thursday evening, the Rev. Canon 
Bancroft took the chair. The report among other things, stated the 
gratification of the Committee ii\.observing the increased interest in edu- 
cation, especially education in the back woods; and they have been 
anxious to aid such localities, as far as possible, without crippling other 
parts of their work. Mr. W. P. Johnston's donation had enabled the 
committee to open two schools in the Upper Ottawa, requiring external 
assistance^whilst the efficient working of the model schools has been In 
no degree impaired. The committee are watching the action of the 
local government on education, without misgivings, as they have found 
that such men as the Honorables Messrs. Chauveau and Cartier were 
desirous of dealing fairly with the Protestant minority and they know 
that the minority have a firm and able friend in the Hon. C. Dunkin. 



IX. ^tynximtninl ^ttUt$. 



EEEATA. 

1. Frovineial Certificatrs, — The certificates, Noa. 1645 to 
1657, granted at the close of the 29th Session of the Norma) 
School, were of the Second Class, Grade B.y not Grade 'A^ as 
printed in our January number. 

2. Gilchrist Scholarship, — The Ex&miuation for the Gilchrist 
Scholarship will take place on the l&st Monday in June instead 
of the^rs^ Monday, as stated in the Circular published in the 
Journal of Education for last month. 



CIRCULAE TO TBACHEES' ASSOCIATIONS. 

ToBONTO, March 4th 1868. 
[We cordially commend the following circular to the atten- 
tion of the various Teachers' AsBOciations throughout Ontario. 
— Ed. JorBNAL.] 

Sir, 

The " Teachers' Association of Ontario," at its last 
meeting, passed the following resolution : 

" That in view of the great services rendered to the cause of 
education by the late lamented Head Master of the Normal 
School, T. J. EoBERTSON, Es<2., M.A., it is the opinion of 
this Convention, that some public recognition of his valuable 
labors should be made, and that for carrying out such a pur- 
pose the following gentlemen be the committee appointed : — 
Key. Dr. McCaul, Chairman : Dr. Sangster, Head Master 
Normal School, Treasurer ; Dr. Carljle and Mr. McAllister, 
Secretaries ; with Eev. Dr. Everson, Eev. Dr. Jennings, Eev. 
Dr. Wickson, Very Eev. li. J. Grasett, and J. George 
Hodgins, Esq." 

At a meeting of this Committee it was unanimously agreed 
that the most suitable recognition of the late Mr. Robertson's 
services, would be a Portrait, to be placed in the Normal School, 
the scene of his late labours, and a Memorial, in s^ne or marble, 
to be erected at his grave. 

Permit us to request that you will bring the subject before 
J the Association of which you arc President, and urge that the 
• necessary steps be taken for collecting subscriptions and trans- 
mitting the same to the Treasurer, Dr. Sangster, Head Master, 
Normal School. 

As it is believed that a very large number will be desirous of 
participating in this tribute of respect and regret for the late 
Mr. Robertson, the subscription has been limited tcT One Dollar. 

The Committee trusts that your Association will give their 
aid in carrying out the adopted plan, and by a prompt response 
to the call, enable it to complete the work he fore the next 
Annual Meeting of the " Teachers' Association of Ontario." 

We beg to enclose herewith a Subscription List, which you 
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will be kind enoogh to Mud to tbe Tnararer M sooa u yon 
have finished your Collections. 

We hnvegthe honour to be. Sir, jma obedient Serruits, 

.^9. HcAlXISTIR,! i ' 

John McCaxtl, LL.D., 

Chmrmam. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 



Application having been fre<juently made to the Department 

for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Li*- 

ifod Prize Books, Kfaps and other re^viaitea, it is deem< 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority^to grant the one hundred 
per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prise Books, Maps 
or Requisites, except on such as are received from Municipal 
or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada .^Books, Maps 
and other Requuites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for Library 
or other Bimilar Associations, can however, on receipt of the 
necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at the net 
prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, leu than the 
naual current retail prices. 

2. The admirabie books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Beh- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished ^m the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues wilt, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for tbem. Books suitable for 
Sunday 'Schools are received from the other large reli^ons so- 
cietJes, Presbyterian and Methodist, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States > but the list 
would be two extensive to publish separately. 

S. On receiving the necessary instructions, a «iiitable selection 
can he made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the^orcter. Any boolcs, maps, &c not desired, 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 

COMMON SCHOOL MANUAL FOR UPPER CANADA.| 

A copy of the last edition of the Common School Manual for 
Upper Canada, is supplied gratnitoosly to all new School Sections 
in Upper Canada. To other SecUons the price is thirty-five 
(35) cents, inclusive of postage, which is now payable in advance. 

All Local Superintendents retiring from office, are required 
by law to hand over to their successors the copies of the School 
Manual furnished to them by the Department, and All other 
official school documents in their posseasioD. Extra copies of 
the Local Superintendent's Manual can be fnmiabed for fifty 
(50) cents, including postage. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED flHROUGH 

LOCAL SnFERINTKNDXHTB. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in CKties, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local SupeilntendeuU. Application should therefore %t 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

A new edition of the Grammar School Register ia now ready 
for distribution. Copies of it (and of the Common School 
Register) will be sent to countr clerka on their application 
— from whom Grammar School iVusteea can obtain them. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND 8CB00L PRIZE BOOKS, 

The Chief Superintendent will add one htndmt^ptr cent, to 
any nun or lumi, not Imt lAm Jlwt Mhrt, tnannittad to th« 



Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Libraij 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatui, Chart*, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be neceasary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Truatee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by tbe corporate seal of the Corporation. A sdection 
of Mapa, A;>|iHrntuB, Library and Riie Books, &c., to be tent, 
can dways be made by the Department, when so desired. 

([^Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
anthorities on their application. 

*«*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Mapa 
and Apparatus, it will bk neczssary roR thk t&ubtbbs to 
SEND NOT LESS THAN fivt dolloTM additional for eath class of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of application for each class. 

(C)*The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less than Jiee dollan. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above ; they must be paid for at the net 
catalogue prices. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHIOH MAT BE ESTAB- 

USBID XTITDEB TBK DxPASTlCailTAl BBOtrLATIOin. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Conn- 
cil can establish four elatte* of lioraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Counols can 
esUblish the first three classes, and school trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1 . An ordinary Common School Lib rary in each school hguse 
for the use of the children and rate payers. 

2. A General Pvblie Lending Library, available to all the 
rate payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Profeitional Library of books on teaching, school 
organization, language and kindred subjects, available to tea* 
chers alone. 

4. A Library in any Public IntHtutim, under control of the 
Municipality, for the use of the inmate^ or in the Cotmty Jail 
for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot loo strongly urge upon School Trustees the im- 
portance and even necessity of providing, (etperially during the 
autumn ud winter months,) suitable reading books for the pupila 
in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having pvta 
thefinpils a taste forreading and generalknowledge, they should 
provide some agreeable and practical mean* bf gratifying it. 

NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 
We direct attention to the article on the "Sea Pottage Law 
and the Sducational Departmmt, page 48> In future none but 
Poetf|ge Stamps of the present legal denominations can be re- 
eeived in letters, (in suma less than a dollar,) at the Ednoatiooal 
Department. 

CONFEDERATION MAP OF BRITISH NORTH 

New Map of British North America, induding Nova Seotu,' 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; showing at one view (without any dividing bound- 
aries,) the Provinces embraced in the proposed new Dominion 
of Canada, &c., with a Map of Steamship Routes between 
Europe and America, Ac. Ac. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constrec- 
tedand lately published underthe supervision of the Educational 
Department for Upper Canada. Price %G. 
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1. STJPPLBMENTAET, OB COMPULSOET, EDUCA- 
TION AND THE PBEVENTION OF CEIMB. 
Tha pretp, both in England and Canada, has lately given a 
large slure of attention to the aubject of what we cannot but 
tbmk hu been, in connection with the pablio achooU, inaptly 
termed "compnlBory education." The education itself is not 
in the sense in which the word is used compulsory. The com- 
imlsion simply consists in requiring a certain class of parents 
in cities and large towns to take their children perforce out of 
the Bebooli of rice on the streets, and employ or educate tbem 
*t borne, or else send them to the schools of Instruction soliberally 
immded fur them by the Municipality. To connect the idea 
ttf oompolaion with our poUic school syatera is to attach to it 
mn luipopular and distasteful idea. In point of fsct no party 
Uys it down u a necessary rule that all the children of a city 
or town shall be compelled to attend the public schools. Bo 
long 18 tbey attend any school, or are usefully employed or 
mstmcted at home, most of the advocates of compulsory edu- 
'«t!on so called would be satisfled. 

Thennstinct of flelf-preservation from crime and lawlesineBS 
iMtarally impels a community to inteffbre to compel its igno- 
Mat and thriftless members to put a restraint upon tbeir vices. 
The vast cost of ourjsils, reformatories, penitentiaries, (and of the 
whole odmiBistrfttion of orimlnal justice;, calla loudly for some 
flfibrt being made to shut down the flood gates of vice near the 
•OQTce of the stream. Not that mere education (or even Sua- 
day School iostntction) can wholly do that ; but it does erect 
• bonier in tbe war of vice, and irives the vonnv. wHn ma 



brought within its salutary influence, other and better feelings 
and associations than those which are so strongly developed and 
cherished by the "city arabs" in our streets. 

Frequently, in the columns of this Journal, and in the 
official reports of the Chief Superintendent the subject of 
supplementary, or compulsory, education has been disousaed 
more or less prominently. The resolutions on the subject 
passed at varioua County School conventions have also been 
inserted. See vol. xiz., pages 55 — 57. In a recent report 
(which was laid before tbe Legislature of Ontario at the close 
of its first aession), the subject of " compulsory education " 
has been treated of at some length, and the examples of other 
educating countries for and against the system adduced. The 
experience of these countries in this matter will be found to 
be of tbe greatest practical value in determining the question, 
and will enable ua, we truat, to arrive at correct conclnsions on 
tbe Bubject. 

Aa so indication of the growing public sentiment on 
" compulsory education " in this province, we ioaert in this 
number of tbe Journal aome articles from the Press, the 
charge of a judge and the presentment of a grand Jury, 
besides one or two lettera from correspondents on the aubject. 
We alao inaert a Petition of some intereat addressed to the 
Legislature and signed by eight Judges of the Superior Courts, 
four Clergymen, and several prominent citiiena of Toronto. 
This petition was entertained by the House on the last day of 
the aession, and a committee was proposed to be appointed to 
take the whole matter into consideration at an early day — 
probably at the beginning of next session. If so, we can 
Bcaively doubt as to the result of the investigations of that 
committee ; and we trust that ere long we shall have aome 
check put upon the growing evils consequent upon the vice 
and ignorance of the floating population of juveniles in onr 
cities and larger towns. 

Already, by means of the Boys and Oirls' Homes in Toronto, 
a great and good work is, under Ood'e blessing, being accom- 
plished in the right direction. But owing to want of means and 
other cansea, tbe sphere of the operations of these truly bene- 
volent and christian institutions is necessarily limited. But 
they ore designed only to reach a certain class of tbe juvenile 
waifa of the city. Their success has, however, sbovm what 
can be done towards rescuing many a "city arab" from the 
contaminating influence of vagrant companioDS, and of ameli- 
[ omting the condition of many of the houselesa wanderers in 
onr midst. 
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1. SHALL WE HAVE COMPULSORY EDUCATION ? 

When Dr. Ryerson made a tour of the proTinoe, two yean aro, 
to elicit information on proposed changes to the school law, the 
question of compulsory education was pretty fully discussed. On 
the merits of the plan public opinion was divided. There were 
those who thought that enforced Attendance at school would be an 
interference with the rights of the citizen — ^would be an act of 
despotism. Others regarded the scheme as impracticable ; or as 
practicable only on the assumption that the State took upon itself 
the duties of the parent. Its strongest advocates were ready to 
admit that difficulties eziated ; but they claimed that those difficul- 
ties were surmoimtable, and that the end justified the means 
through which alone it could be attained. If the State must feed 
and clothe a certain class of children^ it was wiser, they held, to do 
so in the school room than in the laiL If, as the clearest evidence 
showed, the ranks of crime were filled from the ranks of ignorance, 
it was better that an outlay should be made to educate them, that 
even a less outlay should be necessitated in bringing them to 
justice. From time to time, those who favored compulsory educa- 
tion placed its merits before the country, and gradually it has been 
gaining ground in public estimation. Those whose calling brings 
most in contact with crime have been its ablest and most s&enuons 
advocates. The Hon. Justice Hagarty has frequently called the 
attention of Grand Juries to it. At the Asdze Court opened in 
Toronto, on the 30th December, he addressed a powerful charge 
to the Jury, in which he showed the pressing necessily there 
existed for interference. A petition, evidently based on this 
charge, has lately been circulated in that city, and has received 
the signatures of the most distinguished ornaments of the Bench 
and the Bar. This petition, we understand, wUl, shortly, be pre- 
sented to the Local Legislature, when, doubtless, some miportant 
action will be taken. 

We are told that by making the support of schools imperative on 
the people, the other provision is not required, as the desire to 
procure value for money is always a strong enough motive to secure 
attendance. The difficulty, however, is not with tiiose who con- 
tribute to the support of schools, but with those who do not. 
''All respectable parents," to quote the language of Justice 
Hagarty, '' gladly avail themselves of the splendid gift of free ed- 
ucation. The only class the community at large has to fear — the 
class from which all damage has to be d^aded — ^is that with which 
our educational system is entirely powerless to deaL" Every 
observant teacher has noticed that where free sdioola have been 
established the children of those who pay the highest tax are most 
regular in attendance ; while the reverse is true of children whose 
parents pay the least. To the extent that this evil prevails, it is 
only necessary to refer to the last annual report of the Chief 
Superintendent. From this we learn that out of a school popu- 
lation of 431,812 there are 40,336, or nearly eleven per cent, who 
attend no school whatever. Of those whose names have appeared 
upon the register, 42,379 attended less than tweninr days during 
the year ; 75,788 attended between twenty and fifty (lays ; and 
99,357 between fifty and one hundred days ; while the number 
who attended between two hundred days and the whole year was 
but 30,407, or seven per cent, of the whole ! Theae figures are 
sufficiently startling to call for enquiry. Means are provided for 
the education of sdl ; yet a very small fraction avail tiiemselvee 
fully of it. We know of no means whereby this state of things 
could be corrected better than the compulsory system. It may 
appear harsh. It may appear like interference with the rights of 
ine parent. But it must be remembered that society has rights as 
well as the parent, and that in this case its interests are superior 
to those of the parent. The elments of education it is necessary 
that every human being should possess ; and parents who neglect 
to give their children the opportunity of acquiring these are guilty 
of a double breach of duty towards their children, and towards the 
community which is likelv to sufier from the consequences of their 
ignorance, fience it is the duty of the government to step in and 
protect society by imposing on parents tiie obligation of educating 
thtfir children. There is another reason why enforced attendance 
is necessary, one which arises out of the nature of our system. 
The property holders of the country are under legal obligation 
to provide education. They cheerfully submit to this obligation, 
as they are conscious an educated and enlightened class of citizens 
most Ukely to respect their persons and property. But that this 
result may follow, it is necessary to accompany the obligation with 
a corresponding one, making its acceptance a necessity. Neither 
obligation is complete without the other, and together they form 
a perfect and consistent whole. We trust that in the interest of 
all classes this anomaly in our school intern will be removedi and 



that every child, indepenrleut of its parent's will, shall reap the 
benefits of an elementary education.-— C/anodian Home Journal. 

2. FORCED EDUCATION. 

That our public system of education is good, surpassed neriiapfl 
by no oUier m the world, equalled indeed bv few, must be admitted 
by every impartial person that has carefully examined it and com- 
pared with tne other national systems of the world. 

Canadians have rightly argued that an intelligent people ean only 
be procured through the universal diffusion of primaiy educatioD, 
and the furnishing of the best departments and means forteachiag 
the higher brani^es to those who are designed to be, or who are in 
a situf^on to become our future statesmen and leading fellow sab* 
jects. ThjBy concluded that good sound learing, especially of incor- 
porated with rcJigious teaching, which in the absence of a State 
Churdi they, believed would he more or less imparted through the 
seal of our deigymen and the members of our Churches^ and through 
the natural solieittide of parents and guardians for the eternal wtt- 
fare of t^e young, that good sound learning we repeat would cause 
our people'to cidtivate that self-respect and decency of deportment 
that woidd keep them from our juls, reformatories and Peniten- 
tiary ; and render them practically .industrious, frugal and enter- 
prising. Therefore our general public have cheerfully agreed to 
taxation, and in some cases rather nigher and almost invidious taxa- 
tion for the benefit of the children of our country in reference to 
education. 

In return for this good nature, and for these great exertions mad« 
by all parties concerned in educating our youth or l^;islating for 
their benefit, it was reasonably expected that the masses botii in the 
towns and cities, and in the rural districts would be reached ; or in 
other words, thiat their parents and guardians would gladlr avail 
themselves of the splendid opportunities afforded them in uds re- 
spect. It has been found, however, by unhappy experience that 
this is not the case ; that vast numbers do not reach the schools ; 
that, on tiie other hand very many of the scholars, especially in tha 
cities and larger towns are allowed to run at large to the diriment 
of tiieir morflSs, and to their utter deprivation of useful learning. ^ 

This has caused great concern and dissatis&ction, and led certam 
parties to petition the Legislature to do something in the ahape of 
compelling parents to send their children to school The people 
whose money is expended for so good a purpose have a right to see 
that, so far as possible, it accomplish the purpose intended. Ttom. 
Toronto a large number of signatures have gone before the Honse. 
No wonder thki the petition is signed by ' the highest names on the 
Bench, and by others of the most prominent citizens of Toronto,' 
or that the most energetic action should be taken by the friends of 
education to work a reformation. — Brawtford Courier. 



3. EARLY TRAINING. 

Lord Shaftesbury, some short time ago, stated at a public ineet- 
ing in London, that from personal investigation he had ascertained 
that of the male criminals of that dty, nearly all, certainly tiie vmty 
large majority, had fallen into a course of crime between the e^ea 
of eight and sixteen years, and the inference he draws from thia, is 
apparentiy quite a legitimate one, that if a younff man live an hon- 
est respectable life tiU he is twenty years of age, there are for^-nine 
chances to one that he will maintain such a course ever after. 
Whether the experience of others may be of the same character with 
that of Lord Shaftesbury, we cannot say. That noble Lord, how- 
ever, haa devoted himself so long and so heartily to works of sociaI 
ameUoration, and has, in the course of his effoits, had such varied 
opportunities of studying tiie character and becoming acquainted 
with the history of many of thsMniminal population, as well aa ol 
comparing notes with those who in different countries have been 
engaged in similar labours, that very great weight is to be attacdied 
to any opinions he may advance, and auy conclusions he may have 
arrived at in reference to these and kindred matters. 

If then, it is a fact that our criminal dass, as a general thing^ 
become such by the time they are sixteen, it is one whidi is well 
deserving of the attention of fathers and mothers, and s tateaine n 
and patriots as well. The all but universal testimony of <<£allen 
women" is that they were led astray before they were that age ; theft 
in short, those who become the pests of our streets, are lU-tnoned, 
thoughtless, neglected girls, and that such a thing as a poKm oosn- 
ing to the yean of maturity, with a reputable virtuous character, 
and afterwards sinking to any such point of degradation as we have 
referred to, is the comparatively rare exception. Even though we 
go not so far as Lord Shaftesbury with reference to the other aas, 
yet the records of all our criminal courts tell what a vexy larse per- 
centage of those tried there are mere boys, and that those who ax<e 
no longer such have been hardened by a youth of crime. 

There sorely must be something grievously wrong il paienta do 
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not letain and ezeixnae full control over their children till they are 
MTenteen at any rate. There are inBtances where, perhaps firom 
very special peculiaritieB in a child's character this would not be 
pouihre, but such cases must be rare. In all ordinanr cases when 
soeh restraint is not exercised, must the fault not be laid at the 
psnnts' door ? And, if so, are they not to be held responsible as the 
great criminal makers the world over. It might still further be asked 
if the common tendency of the present day to give children at a very 
iimnstaie age, a very large and even increasing amount of self rule, so 
tint they are scarcely out of their cradles tiUThey manas[e themselves 
sod their parents also, may not be gently intensifying the evil. We 
nsod scarcely add how forcibly that points to the kind of remedial 
aessares likely to be most sucoessf uL Cast off and neglected children 
wiU make their presence and this influence felt one w&y or other ; 
is it not the best and cheapest plan for the community, instead of 
pmuihing juvenile ciminals, and going on punishing them till they 
beoome incorrigible, to take such an t^t the part of a father or 
mother to them ; Train and restrain them and ^^ give them a 
dynoe. " Even in a young country like this, such questions will 
bsve to be put an answered. N^lected, vicious children are gprow- 
ing up around us everywhere. Has society no right to protect itself 
from the evils arising from this state of things, by punishing parents 
who do evidently neglect their duties, both to these children and the 
oommnnity, and acting as a parent to those who have none ? Any 
fitde infraction of police rc^^^ations is punished. Any nuisance 
complained of has to be abated. Any manufacture injurious to the 
heslth of the community stopped. Why not go a good deal further f 
Snraij no one has a right to train a family in ignorance and vice, or 
«?eii sllow them to grow up in such a state, because the work and 
&> expense are too great for them to make an effort to have it 
different And if parents wiU do this, would it be any undue in- 
inBgement of the liberty of the subject or the parental rights for 
lodety to do it for them and at their expense, while punishing them 
lorihe D^ect of their manifest and important duties ? People cry 
out sf^nst compulsory education, for instance, as an interference 
of individual liberty : is it any more so than compelling a man to 
keep his fingers off his neighbour's property, and making his feet 
Cut if he will persist in that way of vindicating his personal right to 
do as he chooees 1 We confess we don't see much difference. The 
psnon who lets loose on society an ignorant, immoral, untrained 
ehiU or youth, seems greatly more a criminal than many in our pri- 
Mos and (lenitentiariea. 

He has no more a right to do so than he has a right to introduce 
eoatsgioas diseases into his neighbourhood, to fire his neighbour's 
pnmiMs, or take lus neighbour's life. 

This everlasting punishing of mere children, without anything 
being done to strike at the root of the evil, Vill never do. To make 
puents directly and fully responsible to the community for their 
children's behaviour, might be going too far, but to make them so 
^ responsible that they shall not allow these children to grow up 
in ignorance of the ordinary branches of a common education, or 
oC an honest way of earning a livelihood, without being liable to 
fine or even imprisonment, would appear to us, we must acknow- 
ledge, just about the right thing. If moral nuisances, which natu- 
ndly very soon become ph3rsical ones, were to be treated as material 
<BaS such as dunghills on our streets or snow left unremoved on 
oor ttdewalks, a good deal of work certainly would have to be gone 
thioQgh. 

We don't require to be told that moral evils are to be remedied 
by ht other means than force, but force has its place and its uses 
^f tnd perhaps these may be found applicable to certain evils upon 
Thich they have as yet been scarcely tried. — Ohbe, 

1 OOMPUI^ORY EDUCATION.— DOES IT INDICATE 

F4JLURE 1 

Tke Canadian Freeman reguxb the letter which appeared in The 
'^Mf^ some days since, signed by most, if not all, the Superior 
Court judges and a number of other citizens of good position, in 
&vor of compulsory education, as the strongest possible proof of 
^ failure of the common school system. There could be no more 
iBfiODclusive reasoning. It is quite possible that the system may be 
^ifective, inasmucti as it does not bring within school influences a 
inimher of boys and girls who now grow up deprived of all eduoa- 
wD. Oar contemporary argues that the common school system 
■ItOQld, therefore, be given up and a denominational system es- 
Wiahcd in its place. In England there is an essentially sectarian 
9*tom ; yet there we find leading educationalists engaged in dis- 
*>ttDg the very same question which is engaging attention here, 
v^HTB a national school system exists. At Uie late educational 
OQufsrenoe in Manchester, the question of compulsory education 
^ folly considered as a means of bringing within the reach of the 
y>ol» those children who now grow up without instruction. It is 
yfyw here found to be a matter of great difficulty to bring the 
^itiie aehoQl population to the sohools ; and it is altogether unfair 



to assume that the statements made in the petition which was pub- 
lished in our columns in any wav affect the correctness of the prin- 
ciple on which the common schools are conducted in Canada. — 
Leader. i— 

5. PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE ON COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION. 

''RBSPSonruxxT Shxwkth : — ^That all the rateable property of 
this city is compelled by law, to oontribute to the support of Com- 
mon Schools for the education of the children of Ratepayers. 

'* That the estimated value of the School buildings and grounds 
belonging to the School Trustees, (exclusive of fittings), was in 
1866, over eighty-four thousand doUars, and the Schools are sup* 
ported by an annual assessment of about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars and a Legislative grant of over three thousand dollars. 

** That the Schools are open to all free of charge. 

*' That your petitioners believe that the Toronto Schools are very 
well conducted, and in every way competent to educate their pupils. 

''That it has been ascertained by authority that over 1,600 
children in their School, age, neither attend school, nor are taught 
at home, besides nearly 8(X) in the School lists, attending less than 
twenty days in the year, and about 120 children under sixteen years 
of age, are annually committed to Toronto gaoL 

" That your petitioners most readily accept the burden imposed 
on them by law, of providing Schools for general education, and are 
fully impressed with a sense of the ample return, which, as citizens, 
thev would receive from their outlay, if the blessings of education 
could be insured to all that need their influence. 

*' That vour petitioners have learned by many years experience, 
that the dass of children, most peremptorily required to be taught, 
cannot possibly be induced to accept the offered blessing. 

''That your petitioners adopt the language of the Local Superiif- 
tendent's Report for 1866, printed by the School Trustees in their 
Annual Report : — "Of our city it may also and especially be said — 
' Here is education provided, yet it is by no means uuiversaliy re- 
ceived, because of the indifference and inertness of parents ; our 
Legislation provides for the building, furnishing and maintenance 
of school houses — for the employment and payment of competent 
teachers — ^in a word, for all the machinery for useful education ; 
but much of the material to be educated is withheld, through paren- 
tal indifferenoe or parental cupidity, or it may be, in some few 
instances, by parental poverty, and tne obrious and painful conse- 
quence is, that juvenile idleness, vice and crime, abound ; and nnm- 
bers of children, who should be in the school house, are in the 
streets, or prowling about the lanes and yards of the city, or on the 
watch for mischief and plunder, objects of mingled pity aud dread 
to the citizens — ^thorns in the flesh of the Police Magistrate — rising 
candidates for the Jail, Reformatory aud Penitentiary, and a re- 
proach to our vaunted dviluntion and professed Chnstiauity.' " 

" Your petitioners respectfully suggest that the legal obligation 
cast on them to provide education liiould, in fairness, be accom- 
panied by an obligation tp accept education on the part of the class 
of children in whose civilimtion society at large is chiefly, if not 
whoU^, interested. 

" Your petitioners pray that your honorable House will be pleased 
to inquire into the worlang of the Common School system in the 
dties and towns of Ontario, with a view to increasing its powers of 
usefulness and extending, so far as may be found practicable, its 
advantages to that gIms of children which, under the present 
law, it lubsbeen found impossible to reach, and from which the com- 
munity has the strongest reason to apprehend danger to its peace 
and well-being. 

"And vourpetitionen will ever prav, Ac (Signed) Wm. H. 
Draper (Chief Justioe), P. M. Yanhoughnet, (Chancellor), Wm. B. 
Richards, (Chief Justioe, C. P.), John H. Magarty, Adam Wilson, 
and John Wilson, (Justices), O. Mowatt and John C. Spragge, 
(Vioe-Chanoellors) Fred. W. Jarvis, (Sheriff), John W. Gwynne, 
Q .0. , (Rev. )E Baldwin, Wm. MoBfaster, (Senator), John Macdonald, 

iexM.P.P.), Hon. Robert Spenoe, Darid Buchan, Rev. Alex. 
opp, Robert A. Harrison, Q.C., Adam Crooks, Q.C., S. H. Blake, 
John Roaf, Q.C., Thomas Moss, John Boyd, S. H. Strong, Q.C., 
John Hector, Q.C., Rev. Alexander Sanson, Ji^nes E. Smith, 
ICayor, Aid. S. B. Hannan, Aid. John J. Yickers, Aid. Thomas 
Smith, Aid. G. D'Arcy Boulton, Aid. N. Dickey, Aid. Thomas 
Thompson, AkL Wm. Strachan, Aid. Q. W. Beard, Aid. John 
Boyd, Aid. Alexander Henderson, Aid. F. H. Metcalf, Hon. John 
HiUyard Cameron, Q.C., T. Hennin^ Joe. A. Douavan, Charles 
Robertson, Lawrence Heyden, Rev. F. H. Marling, C. Robinson, 
Q.C., L. Heyden, Jr. 

6. PREVENTATIVE MEASURES AGAINST CRIME 

From the recent ohazge of the Judge presiding at the Assizes for 
the City of Toronto, we make the foUowing extracts : — 
But while reaolate in enforeing the criminal code, it behoves us 
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alflo in the interoBt of humanity, to cast onr eyea aronnd and see 
what are the germs from which this rank crop of crime proceeds. 
Against those who come from distant places to ply among ns their 
criminal vocation we can protect ourselves only by onr vigilance in 
detections, and b^ inflicting upon the offenders, when convicted, 
the utmost penalties of the Taw ; but against a band of youths bom 
and growing up in our midst, hardened in vice, other means are 
necessary, and we may well enquire whether the law itself is not 
defective, and whether we ourselves are not to blame, in not pro- 
viding adequate measures for nipping crime in the bud, and for the 
prevention of its growth. 

While we may feel proud of the progress we have made in pro- 
viding a Common School education for our youth, and of the large 
sum which we annually devote to that purpose, we cannot but feel 
that there is a radical defect in the system which permits so 
many children of both sexes to wander as beggars ana vagrants 
through our streets, despatched upon their daily eirand of crime, 
to brine home to worthless parents, to be dissipated in drunkenness, 
what they may lay their little pilfering hands upon, or what they 
may extract from the charity of the simple, by ready teles of orphan- 
age, or of some imaginary calamity suddenly fallen on their parents, 
imitruction in which fictions of misery is all that, they receive at 
home, impressed upon their memories by cruel tortures and priva- 
tion lest they, poor children, should forget their lessons. 

To rescue this class from the evil influence of wicked parents, is 
an objecb well worthy the ambition and utmost energy of the 
humane, and contributing, as every industrious citizen largely does, 
from the fruits of his industry, towards the educational fund, he 
would seem to have a right to demand that the law which compels 
him to contribute towards the education of the children of others, 
should at the same time compel all to accept the benefits of educa- 
tion thus provided. The interests of the public and of humanity 
alike justifv such an interposition of the law, which some seem to 
shrink frod^ as in their judgment an unwarrantable interference with 
the parental authority. 

In such cases as those to which I allude, the parental authority 
is the greatest evil to which these poor children are exposed ; and 
the evil has grown to so greafc a magnitude as to make it a Christian 
duty in those who frame our laws to interpose for its removal 



7. REPRESSION OF JUVENILE CRIME. 

The following is an extract from the presentment of the Grand 
Jury of the city of Toronto, on this subject, dated the 17th instant : 

'< The Grand Jury desire to refer to those portions of the judge's 
charge which relate to the eflbrts that might be put forth for the 
education of indigent vagabond youth and the repression of juvenile 
crime. They are aware that the question of compulsory education 
mentioned by the judge, is one on which a great deal may be said 
for and against, but they are glad to fin4 that public attention is 
being drawn to it, and that from the bench and ^om the professor's 
chair and other places of eminence, utterances are given which show 
that the subject is attracting that degree of attention which its im- 
portance demands. 

'' They are aware that strictly compulsory education would be 
obnoxious to a great number of the best people in this Province ; 
but they think a modification of the system might be devised that 
would be very beneficial to the community. At any rate, it would 
be well to give the project a trial, and see how it would work. In 
some instances a compulsory system might be /ound to press hardly 
on children or parents. A discretionary power might, therefore, 
be vested in the hands of proper authorities to exempt from attend- 
ance those children whom they deemed fit to so treat. 

''One mode of dealing with poor or uncared for children, would 
be to place them in institutions similar to the Boys and Girls' 
Homes ; but this, of course, would involve the consideration of 
many subjects, spiritual as well as temporal, which would render 
the method difiicult of arrangement and adoption ; but they think 
some plan might be arranged by which — ^in addition to imparting 
an education to the neglected and unfortunate little ones — there 
might also be given to them one or more meals a day, and perhaps 
out of this undertaking a plan would develope itself by which 
the problem of juvenile education and maintenance would be satisfac- 
torily solved. 

''They think that the establishment of industrial schools and farms 
and workshops, for the benefit of especially the indigent juvenile pop- 
ulation, would be a great benefit to the Province at large, and they 
believe that those institutions properly conducted might be made 
self-sustaining. Here the boys might be trsined to agriculture and 
other occupations which would result in benefit to themselves as 
well as to the whole community. And the girls might be fitted to 
become efficient domestic servants, the scarcity of which is a subject 
of continued complaint from ladies who have the management of 



households. At present thern Is a great demand among, farmers 
for persons able and willing to work, of both sexs, and a great num- 
ber of men and women could easily find emplojrm^nt at good wages 
in various sections of the country. Emigrants recently arrived in 
the Province at once obtain engagements although it takes them 
some time to become acquainted with the ways and requirements of 
the land of their adoption. 

" Of course youth trained up in our midst would have many ad- 
vantages over the newly-arrived emigrants, and in general be better 
adapted to the labor market. The Grand jury believe that there 
would be little difficulty in apprenticing to farmers and others, boys 
and girls who had been a few years in those industrial training 
establishments. There is no doubt that for years to come there will 
be ample room in Canada for the laborer and the mechanic, as the 
resources of the country are great, and need only the application of 
labor to have them developed. 

" It would be well for the community to utilize the material for 
labor they have amongst them, and train up the young people to 
habits of industry and morality, especially when by so doing they 
would not only benefit the recipients of their bounty, but would 
also prevent the commission of crime which is so costly to the 
Province as well as so disgraceful and disastrous." 



8. JUVENILE PUNISHMENT AND EDUOATIOK 

From a letter of Prof. "Wilson's we make the following extracts : — 
"In Edinburgh, where so much has been accomplished by Dr. 
Guthrie and others, through the agency of ' Industrial' or ' Rag- 
ged' schools, etc., one of the first effective steps was the substitu- 
tion of summary corporal punishment for imprisonment in the case 
of young offenders. One of the city magistrates, while presiding 
in his official capacity in the police court, noted with pain the num- 
ber of juvenile criminals sent to jail for petty thefts, the great 
majority of whom ended in becoming hardened criminals. The 
merciful plan of dismissal, after a solemn admonition was tried — 
not for the first time— but in too many cases the impression was 
evanescent ; and, on a second offence, commitment to gaol became 
inevitable. Knowing, however, that he was thereby in many cases, 
only putting the brand of them .on the young offender, and appren- 
ticing him to a life of crimb, the benevolent magistrate resorted to 
the plan of sending for the parents or guardians, wherever such 
could be found, and, with their sanction, subjecting the young 
criminal to a sound flogging at the hands of a police officer, and 
then dismissing him with an earnest admonition, and warning as lo 
what he had to expect if again convicted. There are hundreds of 
youths of the ages figuring so numerously in our last gaol report, 
to whom a mere admonition by our police magistrate would be a 
jest, and incarceration in the gaol a trouble got over long before 
the briefest term of imprisonment transpired ; who would think 
seriously before they incurred the risk of a second flogging. The 
result of the experience at Edinburgh was so satisfactory that a 
clause was introduced into a subsequent act of parliament empoir- 
ering the police magistrate to substitute summary corporal punish- 
ment for imprisonment for all ofienders under, if I mistake not, 
fifteen years of age ; and the police tawse has ever since served an 
excellent reformatory. ^ 

Still, this or any other substitute for the jail, leaves the other 
and more important institution, the school, imtouched. We have 
have been tcJking about compulsory education or some other means 
of dealing with our street vagrants, so long that meanwhile a whole 
generation has grown up beyond the reach of any plan we can de- 
vise. The "Street Arabs" belong to our cities, and, in Ontario, 
mainly to Toronto and Hamilton ; and here something practical 
ought to be done without further delay. Mere compulsion, en- 
forcing attendance on our Free Schools, will not meet the case of 
the hungry, ragged children of poor and often vicious parental 
The best of children do not go to school of their own accord, and 
those of the poor and needy are not likely to be sent, when their 
services can he turned to account, to hawk, to beg, and perchance 
to steal May I be allowed to suggest, such a modification of the 
Industrial School System of the mother country as seemb to me 
calculated in some degreeito meet our own wants, and adapt itaelf 
to the system of Free Schools already in operation. 

I propose a combination of the voluntary and the provincial 
system, .1 . Let the City School Trustee provide one school hoxuw, 
with the requisite staff of teachers, in the most suitable locality, on 
condition thrt a committee of the citizens shall undertake, from 
voluntary resources, to provide, say two good meals daily, to the 
children attending the school, and to clothe such as shall be found 
specially in need of this, owing to the destitution of their parents. 
2. It would be necessary to arrange the hours of such a school so 
as not to interfere with any honest industrial pursuits within reach 
of the pupils, such as newspaper delivering, office oleanizuc, ftcw. 
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while profitable employment or useful training in some mechanioal 
•rt might be found within the school, bo as to keep from idleness 
Mid muchief those for whom no out door work was found. But 
aU loch extra oversight and employment would be the proper work 
of the Tolmitary committee. 3. Without proposing at present, 
any oompulsory feature in the system, it would be indispensable to 
adopt as part of the plan, the appointment of a ' boys' beadle,' 
'trosDt officer,' or other fitly named« official whose duty it should 
be to look after all boys found idling on the streets during school 
hoQzs. A comparison of the daily attendance, as compared with 
the numbers at present on the rolls of the city schools, will show 
how greatly some such oversight is needed even for the ordinary 
dasB of Frae School pupils. The officer's duty would be to find 
what school, if any, they attended. To report to teachers, or 
parents, and in the case of poor and vagrant children, to employ 
pennaaion and tempt them to take advantage of the special privi- 
uges of the Industrial SchooL 4. But hungry, ragged children 
require to be fed on Sundays as well as week days. Here, there- 
lore^ the religious element would find its fitting opportunity, and 
one of the most interesting of our city Sunday Schools would grow 
Qp as the natural appendage of the proposed plan. As this branch 
would pertain whoUy to the voluntary department except in so far 
aa it made use of the school building, it would not interfere with 
the purely secular character of our provincial common school system. 

9. SUPPLEMENTARY OR COMPULSORY EDUCATION IJ 

From a letter of the Rev. Mr. Alexander Topp, we mab» the 
following extract : — One of the most important subjects affectinff 
the aocial and moral well-being of our country, is the condition of 
tiie neglected, unfortunate young boys and girls, in our lar^e cities. 
Many of them are growing up in ignorance, fanuliar with vice in its 
moat degrading forms, trained U> crime, and gradually, year by 
year, fil&ig our gaols and reformatories and penetentiaries. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of otiier lamentable results, there is a vast 
upenditure for the purpose of checking and curing (alas I often in 
wn) that which every legitimate means at our disposal should be 
employed, with the blessing of God, to prevent at first '' Preven- 
tion is ever better than cure. " 

Whilst I advocate compulsory education, and am glad to find that 
bo& here and elaewhere the conviction in its favor is rapidly gainins 
gnrand among those who are best qualified for forming a sound and 
enlightened judgment : yet different opinions may be held as to the 
mort adviaabfe mode of carrying it out. But if the end is aooom- 
pUdhed-^f ih» neglected youth of our cities are put in possession of 
the benefits of education, and are placed under a healthy moral and 
Vifitusl inflnenoe — ^if these means are adopted to check in any 
BMBSQiethe growth and perpetuation of vice, and its necessary at- 
tendant, misery, no true friends of the cause will quarrel about the 
isethod. But let something be done as an approximation to supply 
tiiat which is manifestly wanting in the excellent Common School 
>y>^emof the Province, viz., a pressure either greater or less upon 
ifliHio stand in need of it, to avail themselves of the education 
which tiie L^;islature deems it of the greatest importanoe, and 
jiBtiyao, to provide for the community in general People don't 
talk of the liberty of the subject being invaded with a material 
mnaanoe is set up. The offending party must remove it. And why 
ihoold the liberty of the subject be spoken of when far higher in- 
tflnsti are at stake ! Just aa a man is bound to protect himself, 
agiinat whatever will injure his general health or spiritual well-bemg 
10 ii aociety bound to protect itself against whatever would be in- 
jorioQg to its general welfare, either materially or otherwise. 

This is a principle which will stand against all reasoning to the 
fontnry. But, aa I have said, as to the particular mode in which 
it ahoald be carried out in the present case, there ma^ be difference 
of onnion. Let some plan be adopted, let somethmg be done to 
mk in upon the clamant evil in the meantime, and experience 
viU teach in the future. 

Whilst, however, a portion of the Common School rate should be 
ippbedfor the purpose, of educating the young alluded to, and not 
ascb would be required. I thoroughly agree with Dr. Wilson in 
hnding that there must at the same time l^ provided bv voluntary 
^fot the means of feeding and clothing them, and ouierwise to a 
^vtsin extent attending to their wants. I believe there is sufficient 
^erolence in the city to do this heartily. If there is the will, the 
*esns will be forthcoming. 

The details as to the practical arrangements would be matters for 
the oonsideration of any committee to be appointed. The Indies 
of Management in the Boy's and Girls' Homes are doing a great 
^ good work. But these institutions do not meet the evils with 
^^ we are called to grapple. Let the matter be taken up in 
^MBMstness and in faith, and there is no fear of the result. It is 
>^uod-like work to raise up the degraded and fallen, to care for 
^hoie who have none to care for them. Christ came to seek and to 
"wythelost. ** Let us arise and build, and the God of HeavenHe 
^ prosper us.'* 



10. DEFECTS IN OUR PRISON SYSTESif TO REFORM 

CBIMIKALS. 

From a voluminous report ('published last year) by the Commis< 
sionersof the Prison Association of New York, on the '^ Prisons 
and Reformatories of the United States and Canada," we make 
the following extracts, which will be found to contain much excel- 
lent counsel and practical advice : — 

" How, whatever differences of opinion may now exist among pen- 
ologists on other questions embraced in the general science of 
prison discipline, there is one- point on which there may be said 
to be an almost if not quite perfect unanimity, viz. : That the 
moral cure of criminals, aidult as well as juvenile^ their restoration 
to virtue, and '* the spirit of a sound mind," is the best means 
of attaining the end in view — ^the repression and extirpation of 
crime ; and hence that reformation is the primary object to be aimed 
at in the administration of penal justice. We have only, then, to 
ask ourselves the question first, how far any given penal system 
aims at the reformation of its subjects, and secondly, with what 
degree of wisdom and efficiency it pursues that end. 

THE PRESENT PRISON SYSTEM DEFECTIVE. 

''There is not a prison system in the United States, which, tried 
by either of these tests, would not be found «rantin|;. They are 
aU, so far as adult prisoners are concem.ed, lacking m a supreme 
devotion to the right aim ; all lacking in the breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of their scope ; all lacking in the aptitude and effi- 
ciency of their instruments ; and all lacking in the employment 
of a wise and effective machinery to keep the whole in a healthy 
and vigorous action. 

WISE PREVENTIVE SYSTEM PROPOSED. 

'' Having given in this section a bird's eye view of the prison 
systems of the United States and Canada, and having stated the 
opinion that they are all, to a greater or less extent, deficient in 
their principles and methods, it may be proper, at this point, 
briefly to sketch the system which, after the best thought we have 
been able to give to the subject, appears to us most wisely adapted 
to the ends of a just emd true prison discipline. 

'' As a preparatory step, we would have a law enacted by which 
the education of lUl the children of the state should be made com- 
pulsory. Every child should be compelled, within a certain range 
of years, to attend regularly some school, either public or private, 
or, if parents desire a more select education for thdir offspring, 
they should be required to show that they are receiving, during 
the legal age, adequate instruction at home. No half-way mea- 
sures, no i>atchwork legislation wiU meet the necessities of the 
case. It is far better to force education upon the people than to 
force them into prisons to expiate crimes, of which neglect or igno- 
rance has been the occasion. Deep and broad foundations of 
moral and religious, no less than of intellectual character, must be 
laid in our Common Schools, and the children of the state must 
be there, even by compulsion, if need be, to be so trained. 

INSTITUTIONS NBCESSAJtY IN A SYSTEM OP PREVENTATION. 

'' This essential preliminary aid being thus secured, the first in 
our series of estabUshments, looking to the repression of crime, 
should be institutions of a preventive character. Here, indeed, to 
our view, is the real field of promise. The problem is to stay the 
current of crime, to turn it back upon itself, and to dry up its 
fountain-heads. In studying this question, the mind turns in- 
stinctively to childhood as the true field of effort for the accom- 
pliahment of the desired end. 

''Two classes of institutions, it appears to us, are needed, and 
are sufficient at this stage of the work — public nurseries and indus- 
trial schools. 

PUBLIC NURSERIES POR YOUNO CHILDRBN. 

" PubHc nurseries for children of two or three to five or six 
years old, of pauper parents, and perhaps of some others, are the 
first link, the earliest agency in the prevention of crime in youth 
and mandood. The importance of this class of institutions will 
appear evident when it is considered that the first impressions 
maSupon the mind, whether good or evil, are the most Listing 
and the most difficult to eradicate. Accordingly, it is from the 
class of children who receive thpir impressions and form their 
habits in the streets, from the age fit four to ten years, that our 
reformatories, jails, houses of correction, and the state prisons, are 
mainly peopled. Can any system of legislation which aims at the 
suppression and extinction of crime overlook so potent an agency 
to that end as the one here recommended, and yet lay claim to the 
attributes of sagacity and humanity ? Here the serpent may be 
crushed in the egg, the hydra strangled in the birth, the harvest of 
eril nipped in its first sprouting. A fact bearing on this subject, 
at once instructive and encouraging, is mentioned in a Govern- 
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meat B«port on Priaotu in Fntxie. [t ia worth npMting here. 
A vut number of abandoned children in that oonntry are raeoiTed, 
almost from birth, into foundling m^Itum, where they are cared 
lor and educated, till they are ofamitable age to pntont; yet, 
the number of childran reared ia theee aaylnma, who have mbsB- 
quently found their way into priaon, ia quite iungnifioant — a itarik- 
ing proof of the almoat omnipotent power of early (the Tery 
earliest) moral, religions, intellectual and indoatrial training, aa 
secnrity agunat the commiaaiDn of crime. 

IMDDHIRIAL SCHOOLS POK IBK Tonxa. 

"The indnatrial school, whether called by that nstne or some 
other — truant, ragged, or whatever it may be — la the next link, 
the second agency in the preveDtiTe part of the ^tetn. 

" The discipline in these indnatnal schoola ahonld be atriotly 
of the family character. All the arrangementa ahonld be audi as 
to cultivate induBtrioua habita, and prepare their inmate* for the 
statiooB they are afterwards to filL The kitchen, the wash tub, 
the sewing and knitting-room, the wori-abop, Uia farm, and above 
all, the school-room, together with anoh lecnationa' aa may be 
suitable to their yean, should occupy the time of those who find 
their home there ; and thia home should be, though tidy and 
attractive, yet of the plunest ehanoter, partaking aa nearly as may 
be of the nature of the domestic departments of families m mode- 
rate circumstances. Criminal and vidons habits should be iJie 
only bar to reception here ; and children tainted with sooh prac- 
tices sbonld in no case be permitted to oome in oontact with the 
destitute but yet anfallen street children, for wb«n alone the in- 
dustrial school is designed. Should any anoh, by miatake, ever be 
admitted, when discovered, they shonld bft at onoe transferred 
to institutious whose distinctive character is reformatory rather 
than preventive. 

" It is con6dently believed that if these two nTanass of inatitn- 
tiona — public nurseries and indostrial aohoola — were anffidently 
multiplied, and placed under jndidons oontrol and management, 
and proper care taken to keep them free from those who have 
reached the point of crime, thousands of j^ng victims of parental 
indifference or vice would be kept from idle and vidous habits, 
and from the ruin they bring in their train ; the most prolific 
fountain of crime would be cut ofi, and the nnmbsrs oonnned in 
reformatories and prisons would be materisUy itiminifha^, porhj^ 
brought down, almost * 



inititutiona Probably a union of private and jraUio effort woold 
best secure the requiaite wiadom and efficiency ; but, in any ease, 
liberal pecuniary aid must be supplied by mnnicipal and legialative 

BBroBKiTOBin roB juvimilb, 

" The next class of institutions in a well organised penal system, 

is the juvenile reformatory. In the first place, there ahonld be 

eveiywuere an absolute ssparation of the sexes. In ths aecond 

place, the family principle shonld be everywhere adopted, either in the management of disc 
exclusively or in combination with the congregate. And, thirdly, is an important means of 
Bubdivisions now niiknown ahonld be introdaoed into ^e amuifje- individual pupil upon wl 
ments for each of the aexes. Of boy criminals there are three 
classes, vis- : those who have just ent^ed on a oonne of pilfering 
those who have more confirmed habita of stealing and lying ; anc 
those who, having reached the ages of sixteen, seventeen, or 
eighteen, have become habitual thievea, and have discarded all 
other means of obtaining a livelihood. 



enforcement of this principle. First, it would relieve the public, 
in part, of ths burden ol supporting its neglected and criminaj 
children ; but, secondly, and chiefly, the fear of compelled contri- 
bution to the anpport of their children in an iudustrisl or refanna 
tory school, would be a strong motive, in the absence of higher 
ones, to a greater care of their education and condoct, so that the 
burden thus entailed mieht be avoided. 

"This principle has worked -well, wherever it has been tried. 
Even in Ireland, where, from the extreme poverty of the classes 
from which the occupants of juvenile reformatories are supplied, 
it was supposed, even by those who placed the highest value upon 
it, that it would be of little avail, within two yearn from the estab- 
lishment of reformatories in tHat country, nearly $1,500 had been 
reoovared from the parents of their inmates; and this, notwith- 
standing the fact chat sixty per cent, of the children received were 
orphans, having lost one or both of their parents." 

III. ?e!ap<rfl OB grartlfal ^flttfaHon. 



1. DISCIPLINE IS SCaOOL— ITS INFLUENCE AT HOME. 



"There is a principle, applicable to the management of all the 
institutions th\iB far included in our proposed system, extensively 
employed in other countries, but nowhere in our own, so far as ii 
known to ua ; we mean the principle of holding the parent respon- 
sible for tbo conduct and maintenance of bis child, till he arriVbs 
at years of discretion, and the enforcement of that respomntjility 
by the strong arm of the law. And what can be more reasonable 
and just than this principle ? Why should a parent, whose own 
indifference or vices have been the occasion of leading hia child 
into crime, be freed from all expenae on account nf that child, the 
moment he tnrna thief, or when the state, acting in loco parentis, 
removes him to a preventive ini^tutiou, where the evil iuflnencM 
of his natural homo may be counteracted, and their dioastroua 
consequences averted. It ia our opinion that the parent whose 
child falls into crime ahould be compelled, except in peculiar casea, 
to pay the cost of its maintenance in a preventive or reformatory 
institution, or in default, be deprived of hia liber^ and forced to 
toil to that end. lb it said that such a rule would press hard on 
parents ? But the expense and loss most fall upon somebody ; 
and, surely, it is less hard that it shonlil fall on the chiid'a parent 
than on anyone elae. Two advantages wonM leanlt from the 



But the teacher must remember that there is in his school a living 
lesson, daily read, studied, and well known of all ths pupils, — him- 
ttlf. Should he never open his month for direct moral iustmctisn, 
he is none the less a perpetual foimtain of it. Paul said to thooe 
whom he had had taught, " Ye are my epistle." The teacher is hia 
own lesson of manners and of morals. By their unoonscioos imita- 
tion, the pupils cany photographs of the teacher to every house- 
hold. The Wometar of the school-room rises and foils in all the 
homes. I need not go to the school-room to know how my children 
taught. A noisy, bustling, loud-voiced, petulant teacher in- 
tses their natural tendency to boistarousness and lioeoae : but m 
gentle, steady, mild-voiced, self-poised teacher sends her blessed 
influence to my house whenever the little feet retom. I spoke of 
my teacher of nearly forty yean ago. I also remember bis suo- 
oesBor, who bore the gentle name of Lamb, hut under whose man- 
agement, in a few weeks, the quiet school became noisy and tur- 
bulent, because his voice was loud, his manner abrupt, his temper 
Let the teacher be ainodel of mannen, an exemplar of 
patient self-control, a standard of juatioe and honor, and in his 
school there will be no question of proper methods of imparting 
moral instruction. 

Bniedally in the discipline of the school and in the infliction of 
penalty is the teacher a lesson to pupils. One hasty act, the ex- 
ploeive sound of one angry word, one unjust blow, may make v<m<I 
the painstaking inculcation of many days. Your pupils will not do 
as you say, if with your trained will you con not keep your own 
rules. The subject of punishment is enough in itself for a long 
essay ; and I cannot here say upon it some things that fairly belong 
to my theme, without saying much more ; but I must urge that 
' ' discipline and penalty few succeed; and yet it 
s of moral instruction, both in itself, to the 
pupil upon whom it falls, and also in its proving the 
moral power of the teacher. Most teachen are too much in a 
hurry. An offence is committed ; forthwith judgment is pro- 
nounced, and penalty inflicted. Yet there is a vast reserve of power 
in the t^wher who is so far like God aa never to be in a huny. In 
my own experience, I found quiet, cool, deliberate, long-forbearing 
justice, firm and sure, yet giving way to mercy as long as possiblo, 
the rock-foundation of my power in governing among boys who had 
not known government in school for years, if ever. The school 
learned that nothing was to be feared from haste ; the guilty found 
that, unless timely amendment secured an arrest of Judgment, 
nothing was to be hoped for from my silence and delay. 

Before closing, let me narrate two instances of what I deem proper 
use of occasions for moral instruction. 

A teacher, returning to his former field of labor, was met by a 
gentleman who recsjlod himself to the teacher's recollection as one 
of his former pupila, and who took pleasure in calling up incidents 
of his popilage, " One thing', sir," said he, " I shall never forget. 
One day you surprised me and another boy playing cards in the 
school. We were canght, completely ; and when you kept us after 
school, we expected the whipping that wo thought we deserved. 
But yon only told us in a pleasant way a story of a young man of 
whom yon knew, who went south from Ohio, and who bad learned 
how to play games with cards, and who, in consequence of this 
knowledge, was drawn into the company of sharpers who led him 
into serious diScnlties. Having told us tUia story, yuu dismissed 
ns with no further word of reproof. And, sir, from that day to 
this, I have never played wiih cards. The lesson of that day was 
enough." Now compare the effect of this atory with the probable 
effect of a lecture on morals and the evil of games of chance, with 
theeffect of a aotdding reproof or a whipping, and judge whether so 
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^Dod a xenilt oonld ha^e been hoped for. The taot of the tetohar 
iMiiiwI ihe ooQftoon for m strong impremon by gentle 'means. 

Atyithar toscher tella ns this stoiy : ** Ilirae boys at reoess had 
fiJIen into a ausrrel, and two of them, of my lai^^ pnpils, had 
even come to blows. I always treated such things as offenoes re- 
qinriiig special discipline, and I wished to break up certain roagh 
and Tiolent ways. I detained one of the young men after school, 
and addressed him thus : < Lvman, what is it to be a gentleman t 
As he knew I was much dispTeased, the mildness of my tones and 
ilie unusual question surprised him : he replied onlj hytk puzzled 
look. I continued : ' Is it to have plenty of money f There 's old 
Gordon^ for instance.' (old €k)rdon was a notorious miser) 'how 
will he ao for a gentleman ? He has more mon^ than any body 
dee in this part of the country.' ' Not at aU i he's too mean.' 
WeQ, is to be of a good family, of one that stands well in society 7 
niere 's young Joe Ellicott ; eyeiy one respects Unde Isaac, his 
fatber ; and the rest of the &mily Ave always stood well among us : 
what do you say to Joe for a gentleman V ' He's too much of a 
rowdy, sir.' * Well, Lyman, don't fine dothee and pleasant man- 
jMCB make a gentleman ? surely you '11 admit that ; and we 'U take 
lor example John Burling, though I know yon ca'nt belieye what 
he aajrs ; he is proud and conceited very often, and treats other 
people Tery meanljTy some times.' 'He^s no more of a gentleman 
ihaa Joe mliootL in my opinion.' ' Then will learning and smart- 
Bsae make a gentleman f we all value and admire those : can a per- 
acnluiTe those and not be a gentleman V * Certainly, sir : he may 
be no better than the othecs.' ' Well, will all these together make 
a gentleman ;moneT, family, dothes^ manners, learning, and smart- 
nsBB r After a little consiaeration, Lyman replied, ' Ko, sir ; there 
would be something laddnff yet' * Well, then, what is it to be a 
getttle manf After a little, delay he answered. 'To be aright fine man 
aU tiuoQ^ ; any how.' ' Very good ; to oe a right fine man all 
throng ; not in dothes or manners or means only. Now, Lyman, 
in tiiia oountfy, men are not gentlemen by birth, as in the countiy 
wliere your father was bom ; nor do we allow that any of these 
oainde thinfp make a gentleman. Etjokt man has a right to be a 
MnHeman, as you define the word ; and we expect it of every man. 
li it not a reproach to any American to say to him *Tou 're no 
flsntienian' f 'Tes, sir ; some times it's pretty severe ; I would not 
fike to say it often.' * Now you are of an age, Lyman, when it ub 
getting to be of importance to you to act so and to be such a person 
Unt no man can have a chance to say to you or to think about you 
tint you are no gentleman. That depends upon you. You can act 
tte fine man all through, or you can be something dse. I leave it 
to yon to think whether your conduct to-day has been that of the 
gentleman, oar not. ' I diBmissed him with a few words more of 
eonunent upon the particular afiair of the day ; and I had reason 
long after to bdieve that Lyman remembered gratefully and practi- 
cally that hour's talk." 

In eondusion, let us all bear in mind unceasingly that we are liv- 
ing lowfmn, practical teachers of morality or of its opposite, whether 
we will or na Under all circumstances, we know of one proper 
method of imparting moral instruction, even if our tongues are 
dmnb on the theme ; namdy, our daily walk and conversation. 
Tennysons savs of the bugle-notes, echoing and dying away, compar- 
ing tbem with human words and deeds, 

" O love, they die 

In von rich skv ; 
They faint on hill, or field, or river : 

OuB echoes roll 

From soul to soul. 
And grow for ever and for ever." 

And to encourage us are those sublime words of the prophet Danid 
(w traoalaiion varies from the common one^ but is a right one), 
**fte teachers diall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
tlH|y that turn many to righteousness, as the stars, for ever and 
/^-^Dr. 8. WUlard in lUinaiB Teacher. 



2. TOO MUCH TALK IN SCHOOLS. 

Iffs. Partington,, in speaking of a well-known person of reputed 

ekMfQenoe, says— ^* He is a ver^r fiwid man." Now this exactly ez- 

picMea what seems to us the difilculty with many teadiers, and one 

wfaidi it is the tendency of the times to increase rather than dimin- 

iih. The true prindphs is laid down that a teacher fwuit have life, 

aateation and power— that he is not amere machine to hear leaM>ns, 

er to keep order ; and the ^oung teacher (and many that are not 

yooDg teachers), hearing this, tmnks that it must be lecturing and 

ta&uiat are meant ; and so he lectures, and talks, and eipuuns, 

and is floid^ and dini^ and repeats, and exhausts himself, and finds 

that, after all, his pui»]s make but little progress ; and then he 

bepwnei dfteooxaged. There is too much talk in our schools, and 

not eaoiM^ tiioumt. To some the teacher is merdy a perKmput 

to ton ue enmk of a huge ssusage-madiine to stuff tne gaping 



diildren who are waiting to be filled. Of course then, the faster 
he turns the more datter of the machinery there is, the sooner they 
will be filled and the job acconwliahed. 

We are dways distrustful of the teacher whom we find talking 
much in school The mighty swell and flow of life go on silently, 
the heart-beats may be heard, but they must be listened for ; the 
rivulet babbles, but the Mississippi marches on majestic to the sea, 
and bears on its bosom the commerce of a nation. 

Says one : Words were invented to conoed our thoughts ; and it 
is too often the case in schools. Then, O Teacher, don't tdk to 
your pupils on any subject till you have thought it out clearly for 
yourself and have put it in the simplest form ; and, above all, don't 
cover the idea with words. Make your pupils talk to you ; make 
them explain to you ; show them their difficulties by adroit ques- 
tioning, and lead them up to make the discovery of prindples and 
of demonstrations for themselves. A principle discovered for one's 
sdf becomes a part of one's being, while one simply told by another 
is like the water gilding on cheap China : the first hard rub takes it 
off. 

We once visited two sdiools standing side by dde. In the one 
all was quiet — ^no loud talking, no lecturing, but the whole room 
was pervaded with life and work. In the other the teacher was 
wearing hersdf and her pupils out by her constant talk and labori- 
ous efforts ; and yet there was not so much red life in her school as 
in the other. The one drew out, the other poured in ; and a little 
reflection would have taught her that it needed not the rush and 
roar of Niagara to fill a pint cup. The one could teach without 
breaking down, the other in a few years would be compelled to leave 
theproKsdon. 

We would apply this especially to the so-called object lesson. 
It is of littie vdue unless the pupil does the work, and not the 
teacher. — lUinoit Teacher. 



IV. ^npm an MutnUan in <!J)ntoHi>* 

1. PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL IN KINGSTON. 

We are happy to notice a movement in the right direction which 
has just taken place at Kingston. The Board of Trustees acting 
upon their own experience and judgment aided by the suggestions 
contdned in the Chief Superintendent's Report, propose to estab- 
lish a High School in that atv. Three out of the four dties in this 
TOovince have thus adopted the principle of a gradation of Schools. 
Hamilton was the first to act upon it ; then London, and now 
Kingston. The proceedings of the Kingston Board in this respect 
(as quoted in the Chronide wid News) are as follows : — 

«The Committee on Teadiers, Officers and salaries, received ap- 
plications from parties for the ntuation of head female teacher of 
Queen street sdiool . Before taking any action or making any sdec- 
tion from the candidates the committee had before them, to assist 
them, in their deliberations, the last report of the Chief Superin- 
tendant of Education, and after a careful and anxious consideration 
of the strong recommendations therein contained, to secure ad- 
vanced pupils of the Common Sdiools, especially |^ls a higher dass 
of education, resolved to invite the Sdiool Committee to meet with 
them to consider the subject In accordance with this resolution, 
both committees accordingly met. Serioudy viewing the importance 
of the proposed measure, your committee gave careful consideration 
to the arguments adduced by the Superintendent, as emanatinff 
from such a source they were justiy entiUed ta They also availed 
themselves of the ord communications made to the Chdrman by 
the Rev. Mr. Toung, Inspector of Grammar Schools, during a recent 
vidt to Kingston, in wnich he eamestiy recommended that some 
arrangement 2iould be made to secure a higher dass of education to 
advanced pupils in the Common Schools, both mde and femde, but 
espedaUy the latter. On a careful perusd of the Chief Superin- 
tendent's report, it appears dear to your committee that the union 
school system, by means of which it was intended to secure a higher 
dass of education for advanced femde pupils, has proved a failure. 
After giving an account of the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
union school system worked, the Chief Superintendent says ,• * Will 
any man say that this state of things is satisfactory, a state in 
which the Common Schools are degraded by being suspended from 
the exerdse of their higher functions. Unless I misunderstand the 
object of the Common School law, the Common Schools are designed 
to furnish a good English, and generd education to those deserving 
it.' Then again he adds : ' I have such a sense of the importance of 
maintdning a high standard of education in the Common Schools,' 
he would submit to great sacrifices to secure it. The views thus ex- 
pressed in this able report, in favor of aecuring a higher class of 
education, for mde and femde pupils in our Common Schools, of 
oouise, had their due weifjfat with your committees, enhanced as they 
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were, by the belief, that such an arrangement will meet with the 
approval of our citizens . With a view therefore to carry it out, 
your committee recommend that in the meantime, no change should 
be made in the staff of the Queen Street School/' They also recom- 
mend that Johnston Street School be constituted by the Board the 
Mead or Bigh School of this cit^ ; that all pupils both male and 
female receiviug their education m other schools under the Board, 
after having passed an examination (the subjects to be prescribed by 
the Local Superintendent) shall be transferred by the Local Super- 
intendent to the head department of Johnston Street School, and 
that this resolution of the Board shall take effect after the summer 
vacation ; in the meantime that steps be taken to secure the services 
of an experienced first-class female teacher of higher standing for 
the High School 

2. PROPOSED CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GUELPH. 

We are l^appy to see that the Board of School Trustees for 
Guelph are also fully alive to the necessity of a Central High S«hool, 
for the more thorough and efficient instruction of the youth of that 
important town. We have often noticed in the local papers the 
zeal and efficiency of the members of this Board in the discharge of 
their onerous duties, and we hope they will not delay the establish- 
ment of a good Central High School as now contemplated. The 
followiug are the proceedings of the Board on this subject : 

*^Your Committee recommend that next year an extension 
should be made to this building of such a nature as will admit of a 
better classification of pupils and the initiation of the system of 
the Central School character, which your Committee feel satisfied is 
necessary for the efficient working of a Common School system in 
towns like Guelph. An additional teacher in the higher English 
branches will then be indispensable, and should be provided. Your 
Committee think that during this year plans and specifications 
should be prepared for this extension, believing that teachers could 
be procured on more advantageous terms, than by delaving until the 
busy building season has begun. Some of the Ward Schools may 
continue as feeders, so to speak, for the Central School connected 
with which a Grammar School department might be conjoined for 
the sake of greater convenience to the pupils of the town, the 
present site l)eing too remote from the centre of the same." The 
report was adopted. — Ouelph Herald, 



3. EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF THE NEW MILITIA 

BILL 

In the new Militia Bill lately introduced into the Dominion Par- 
liament by the Hon. Sir George E. Cartier, Minister of Militia, we 
find the following features which are of interest in an educational 

point of view : — 

1. Exemptions. — ^The professors in any college or university and 
all teachers in religious orders. Masters of public and common 
schools actually engaged in teaching. 

2. Educational UijU and DriU Associations. — Her Majesty may 
sanction the organization of Rifle Associations, and of associations 
for purposes of drill, and of independent companies of infantry 
•omposed of professors, masters or pupils of Universities, Schools 
or other public Institutions, or of persons engaged in or about the 
same or of militia officers, or of men on the militia rolls, 
under such regulations as may, from time to time, be approved by 
Her Majesty ; but such associations or companies shall not be pro- 
vided with any clothing or allowance therefor. 

Military Instruction in Schools and ColUges, — There shall be fur- 
nished to every Normal School, University, College or School in 
Canada, in which there shall be instituted classes of instruction in 
Military Drill and exercises under regulations prescribed by Her 
Majesty, arms and accoutrements necessary for the instruction of 
the pupils thereof over the age of twelve years. 

Schools of Military Instruction. — For the purpose of enabling 
officers of the militia, or candidates for commissions or promotion in 
the militia, to perfect themselves in a knowledge of their military 
duties, drill and discipline, there may be estabhshed schools of mili- 
tary instruction in each province of the Dominion, and for that 
purpose arrangements may be entered into with the officer com- 
manding her Majesty's forces in British North America, for the best 
means of effecting the same in connection with any regiment or 
regiments of her Majesty's forces ; and all necessary rules and regu- 
lations, as to the terms upon which such instruction may be com- 
pensated for, and generally for the advancement of military educa- 
tion amongst the officers and candidates for commissions as aforesaid, 
may be made by the Governor in Council Her Majesty shall, from 
time to time, from among the applications for such purpose, select 
such persons in each province of the Dominion as may be fit to 
attend such schools of military instruction, and if necessary remove 
them ; and the allowances to be paid to such persons daring their 



stay at the school, and the period for which they shall undergo rnkdae 
instruction, shall be regulated by the Governor in CouuciL 

4 TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

SiK, — Not unfrequently, a teacher who has pupils advanced in 
Algebra, requires to give them questions (test questions) other 
than those in their text-book which from being such, is limited in 
the space it can devote to any one subject. The works like Bland's 
Algebraical Problems,, more especially devoted to exhibiting the 
best methods and peculiar methods of solving problems, are some 
expensive, others scarce. With your permission, then, I propose 
to the teachers of Ontario, that through the columns of The JoomoC 
of Education, (if space be granted) they exchange the psoblemsi), 
oriflrinal or otherwise, they have collected for private or cIbss use^ 
and have found worthy. Thus, by keeping copies of such problems,, 
every teacher may have a collection,in substitute for Bland's work. 
I further propose, that, in inserting the solutions, the whole prooen- 
be not given, but only such steps as are necessary to conduct to tiio; 
solution, thus leaving something for the reader to do, and not weak- 
ening his mind by too much assistance. . This I believe will be a 
benefit to teachers themselves. 

Below, I send a solution of the Gknesee Equations^ followed by a 
form of them more general for the method of solution used. Let 
the reader re- discover for himself how this general form was ob- 
tained. I also propose an equation reducible to simple equations, 
the solution to be sent in by next mouth. 

. Respectfully yours, 

J. C. GLASHAN. 
Lyn, April 4th. 

X » + y 8 = 13 (I) .-. ( X + y) • — 2 X y = 13 (III> 

x» +y3 =35(11) (x + y)^— 3xy(x + y) = 35)(lV) 
3 (x + y) (III) — 2 (IV (xH- y) 3 — 39 (x + y) ^ 70= 

(V> 

(» + y) 1—^^ (i + j) " + 70(x + y) = (VI) 
.-. (x + y) * —14. (x + y) » 4- 49 = 25 (x + y) * — 70 (r 

-hy) + 49 (VII) 

.-. (x + y) » — 7 = rh ^ 5 (3t -h y)— 7 y. (VIII) 
/. X -f y = (IX)or6(X)or2(,Xr)or — 7 (XII) 

(IX) was introduced at (VI) and does not belong to the pcopooed 
equations. 



x + y = 5 x«+y» = l3 



x-y=r|r:l 



.-. X = 3 or 2 and y = 2 or 3. 

Similarly from (XI) and (XII) 

X = i(2 zt v/ 22) and y = i (2 =|= y/ 22) 
or X = i (— 7 =t yir23) and y = i(— 7 =F ^/IT^) 
Similarly may be solved the equations 

X * + y * = r If m = 7 and n = 6 these become 

X ' + y 3 mn the Genesee Equations. 

Solve the following by reducing to simpU equations, 

(,_a)(x-b) (x-b ) (x-c) ^ 

(c — a)(c — b) "^ (a — b)(a — c) 

SOLUTION. 

Subtract from the identity 

(X _ a) (x — b) ^ (X— b)(x— cj 



(c— a)(c — b) ^(a-b(a — c) ^(b — c)(b — a) 
.-, (x — c) (x — a) = /. X = c or X = a 

If the multiplication instead of being indicated, had been per- 
formed these equations would have been quadratic. 



6. DEFECTIVE EDUCATION OF TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 

The Telegrapher laments the defective education of telegraph 
operators, remarking that the old fashioned requirements of scien- 
tific sldll and genenJ knowledge are no longer insisted upon, and 
that ''many of those who hold first-claas positions as telegraph 
operators, if called upon to put up a battery, even, would prove 
utterly incompetent for the uik; as to the other and more dlmoalt 
requirements of their business, they are equally incompetent " This 
exposure of incompetency furnishes a particular explanation of the 
stupid blunders of which the telegraph is sometimes guilty. Like the 
sign<painters — ^whose bad spelling is often very funny — some of the 
telegraph operators make ludicrous blunders. What would become 
of a better system is well set forth by the joamalfrom wbiohire 
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qaoia Itiays: — " Aside from the personal and pecuniary interests of I orator, can surpass, if indeed there is one who can e^ual, the mar- 
eTery operator in this subject, much delay of business, vexatiousltyred patriot whose deatii we now deplore. Nor is it alone a states- 
errors, and great worry and annoyance would be avoided, were! man and orator that we have to deplore. Among the few literary 
operators more thoroughly and generally educated ;and thetelographlmen of marked ability to be found in Canada, Mr. McGee occupied 
company which shall establish a certain standard of efficiency easily la prominent place. Ever since his schoolboy days his great delight 
attamjible, but indispensable as a prerequisite to the employment ofihas been in literary labor, and it is only a few days since he re- 
the operators to whom such important business is to be confided, will! marked to a friend, that he rejoiced in being relieved to some extent 
have done much towards securinjj the confidence and patronagei f rom public duties, as it enabled him to devote more time to literary 
of the public, and will, at the same time, have rendered a real ser-lpursuits. "And I go to them" said he, **with all the fervor of a 
vice to the telegraphic profession. Too little attention has hithertolboy, with all the ardoiur of a lover returning to his first love." And 
been bestowed upon this subject either by the operators or telegraphlif his days had not thus been untimely shortened, who shall say 
managers, and the consequence has been a constantly increasing! what bright garlands of poetic and literary flowers, he would have 
proportion of improperly and insufficiently educated telegraphers. '■ woven round the name of that Dominion, the political basis of which 

Blie did so much to establish ? The London Atheiieum^ most enticed 

n ■PWT'ZT? -ccG A va n\r T?TMTr« ATrnxr 1^^ all papers, says, ** one true poet the Canadians have within their 

6. PRIZE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. jborders, Mr. D'Arcy McGee, who should not altogether give up to 

W. H. Webb, Esq., M.P. for Richmond and Wolfe, has offerediPjlitics that which was meant for poetry." As a lecturer, Mr. 
the sum of $30 to be awarded to teachers for the two best essaysl^^^'*- McGee had few equals, as many of those who read this brief 
on tome subject connected with education. Imemorial of his life will well remember. Among his principal 

n works wore "Canadian Ballads and occasional Verses," "The In- 
Jtemal Condition of American Democracy," "A popular history of 

V. papers on m fleatft ti gm S. ^. irf(6«. tS£- VoTh^irrii^^S^^;;^^^^^^^ 

JAddresses, chiefly on the subject of British American Union. The 

L SKETCH OF THE HON. THOMAS D'ARCY McGEE. |!f?*fLfu: Mc^'lv'e's P«bUc acte^w » strict coMonancewirti the 

■whole of his political ufe in Canada. A short time before the House 

Never, perhaps in the history of Canada has an event occurredl^ose on Tuesday morning, probably within an hour of his death, 

which so deeply shocked the public mind, or cast so general and l^''- McGee advocated the propriety of dealing in a conciliatory and 

prof ound a gloom over the country, as the intelligence receivedl^^'^^y™*"i"6r with the people of Nova Scotia. The last efforts of 

yesterday of the murder of the Honorable Thomas D'Aicy McGee. m^} kind and affectionate heart, the last utterances of that voice 

No public man was more generally beloved than he, even his politi-l^^^*^^ ^^ "^ often been raised in defence of the weak against the 

cal opponents could not refrain from acknowledgiug and admiring I^^F^^o* were in behalf of the cause of Union aud fraternal good- 

the geniality and generosity of his nature, his disinterested patriot- 1^^^^- Scarcely had the echoes of his eloquent words died away in 




1825. When only seventeen years of age, he emigrated to thel^P^" *^^ continent, true-hearted and unyielding patriot as he was 
United States, and took up his residence in Boston, in which city he|*rue alike to Ireland, Can^a, and The Empir«, was murdered 
principidly resided for the next three years, during the greater part 1^7 * cowardly assassin. At a moment when most we needed him 
of which time he was connected with the reportorial aud editorial 1^® ^^^ ^®®^ taken away from us, at a time when the affectionate 
deportments of the Boston Pilot -In 1845, an article on an Irishl***^"^"*^®^ ^^ ^i* nature would have done much to cement the newly 
subject, written by him, attracted the attention of Daniel 0'Con-|formed Union, and to do away with any asperities or bad feelings 
nell, and he was soon afterwards offered a position on the staff" of the! ^^^?*^ still exist. In the prime of his manhood, in the hey-day of 
Freeman's Journal, Dublin. This offer was accepted, and Mr. 1^ i'^^^^^^'tual and physical life, he has been stricken down, and in 
McGee returned to Ireland. In the course of time however, hel^^e words of Scott, we may say :— 

went beyond the limits which Mr. O'Connell had prescribed, audi "The autumn winds rushing take the leaves that are serest, 
became associated with what was known as the "Young Ireland"! . ^^^ ^^^ flow'r was in flushing when blighting was nearest." 
party, of which he was one of the youngest members. In the year! His death will be universally deplored throughout Canada. We 
'1848, the era of European revolutions, the storm swept over Ireland, l^*^^®^ recall him back to life; all we can now do is to honor his 
and Mr. McGee was one of those who sympathised with the revolu-l^^®°^<^'7> ^7 endeavoring, so far as in us lies, to imitate his noble 
tionary movement, and had to leave Ireland, and for a second timejexamplo of unfaltering patriotism.— i/ami/ton Spectator, 
enoJgrated to the United States. He started a newspaper in Newl "■""■"' 

York, however, called The New York Nation, (which for some timeH 2. FUNERAL OF THE HON. MR. McGEE. 

won considerable popularity), and afterwards The American CeltM The funeral of the Hon. T. D'Arcy McGee took place on the 
But every day as his judgment became more matured, as the pas- 1 13th instant, and will be long remembered. The sky was without 
lions and prejudices of boyhood passed away, and things began tola cloud, and the weather was all that could be desired, to give 
^pear in their trae light, the institutions of the Republic becameleffect to the procession, and convenience to the spectators, the 
more and more distasteful to him, and in the year 1856 he left theluumber of whom was immense. The streets along which the pro- 
States and cane to Canada, and established a journal in Montreal Icession had to pass were, as the day advanced, put more or less 
called the New Era. In 1857 he was returned to the House of linto mourning ; many of the buildings were almost covered with 
A»embly as member for Montreal During the session of 1857-58, Imouming flags and festoons of black, giving the scene a striking 



he acted as editorial correspondent of the New Era, and the letters 
written by him from Toronto were full of those generous and liberal 
■entioftots to his opponents, which formed so prominent a feature 
in his character. In 1861, Mr. McGee was re-elected to Parliament 
by acclamation for Montreal ; and in the following year, when the 
Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald formed his Government, Mr. 
MeGTeo became President of the Council, which office he held until 
the following May. In 1864, he again entered the Cabinet (this 
time under <^e leadership of the late Sir E. P. Tache,) as Minister 
of Agriculture, kc This office he held until the formation of the 
Dominion Cabinet last year. In this capacity he vbited his native 
land in 1865, when he represented Canada at the Dublin Exhibition. 
On that occasion he made several eloquent appeals to the people of 
Ireland, filled with noble and patriotic sentiments, and containing 
much tuefnl information relative to the actual position of affairs 
upon thi« continent. Since the formation of the Fenian Brother- 
hood in the States, Mr. McGee has been most zealous in his denun- 
dation of those enemies of Ireland, and of the Empire. As a 
■peaker, Mr. MeGee had few equals upon this continent. Words 
brimming with eloquence, words filled with poetic fire, seemed to 
fall from his lips without any effort on his part, like the pure spon- 
taneous froit of his natural genius and inspiration. Among all the 
intdlectnal giants of the New Dominion there is not one who, as an 



and funeral aspect. The lamps were also covered up with black. 
At a late hour the metallic coffin containing the remains of Mr. 
McGee, was placed in a magnificent coffin of hardwood, covered 
with black silk velvet, richly silver mo mi ted. This latter coffin 
was then placed within one of walnut, also silver mounted, with 
the coffin plate, containing the inscription. As early as seven 
o'clock, parties of volunteers, also mounted orderlies, might be 
seen on the move, and from every quarter of the city, a continuous 
stream flowed to St. Catherine Street, very many seeming to be 
especiidly anxious to gain a sight of the craped doorway through 
which the coffin would soon be brought WhQe the spectators had 
been thus assembling, the military, both regular and volunteer, 
had taken up thoir position, a double line of men stretching from 
Mr. McGee's residence to Christ Church Cathedral, and thence to 
St. Patrick's Church. At nine o'clock, the ball of tho English 
Cathedral began to toll at measured intervals, and soon afterwards 
the mmuto-guns of the volunteer field battery began to boom. At 
about half-past nine o'clock, the procession had been fully formed, 
its head being far advanced towards the Cathedral, and its rear 
formed down in Mountain Street. The funeral-car stood before 
the door, and the coffin was brought out and placed upon it, the 
spectators uncovering ; the relatives of the deceased took their 
places in the funeral carriages, aud soon, to the sound of the 
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''Dead March in Saul," the sad prooessioa moved onwards, aix 
deep, with slow and meaanred tread. As it approached, each 
band, in turn, took up the same solemn strain, and amidst marks 
of almost universal respect, it was not diliiciilt to perceive here and 
there a streaming eye, and to hear words of regret and sorrow 
sincerely, if not loudly expressed. In this manner the processionj 
proceeded to St. Patrick's Church. While the dead march was 
being played by the band of the 78th Highlanders, the coffin wasl 
taken from the funeral car, and carried on a bier towards the 
church, accompanied l^ the chief mourners. The church was 
beautifully draped in black and white. The pillars around the 
whole church were draped with double festoons of the same black 
material, and a canopy formed in a similar way overhung the place 
prepared for the body. On the arrival of the body, the clergy and 
choristers, in surplices, passed in procession down the church, each 
carrying a lighted taper. The organ played till the procession 
reached the door, where the choristers broke into a psalm, and, 
with lighted tapers, again marched up the church, the coffin being 
borne after them. While the procession was entering the church J 
the choir alternated with the choristers about the altar in the] 
performance of sacred music. Grand mass was then performed, 
the large number of splendid voices present giving it peculiarj 
solemnity. The Rev. Father O'Farrell then mountcKi the pulpit, 
and, in a fine, full voice, and rich Celtic accent, that must be dea!. 
to his parishioners, gave out his text from I. Mace. 9:21, ''How 
is the mighty man fallen that saved Israel ! " While this eloquent 
and touching sermon was being delivered, a portion of the pro- 
cession awaited in the street, and we will now describe the sad| 
centre of interest and object to which the eyes of every spectatoi 
were turned during the melancholy march — ^namely, 

MB. MOOEB's FCJKEBAL CAB. 

This was drawn by six splendid gray horses, with plumes on theii 
heads, and covered with housings of black cloth, trimmed withl 
white satin, the housings bearing the crest of the deceased, namely 
an ostrich with a horse-shoe in its mouth. Each horse was led,[ 
and the car itself was a lofty and sable structure, crowned with a| 
canopy and cross. The upper half of the diameter of the wheels! 
was hidden with a curtain of black velvet, trimmed with silver, thel 
velvet covering also the body of the car. On this valance or cur-l 
tain was the coat of arms of the deceased, being a shield with bar,[ 
and three leopards' heads, black on a silver ground, and the motto, 
"Fao et spera." On each side of the coat of arms was his crest, 
and beyond these again was an Irish harp, in silver, wreathed with 
shamrock, and still further to the right and left, a Greek cross, also 
in silver, and over them the motto, " Consummatus in brevi ex- 
plevit tempora multa." On the body of the car were two plinths 
or steps, covered with black velvet, the lower one ornamented with 
trefoil or shamrock, executed in silver, while on the upper one 
were inscribed the supplication " Miserere, Domine," and between 
those words, "April 7th,'' the date of Mr. McGee's death. Onl 
these, as on the pedestal, rested the coffin, in which reposed the! 
remains of the lamented and illustrious dead, and above it rose the! 
canopy, covered with black doth, and supported on eight carved! 
pillars, connected at the top with arches, and crowned with tenl 
black and superb ostrich-plumes, the apex of the canopy beingl 
terminated with a large gilt Irish cross, from the top of which to! 
the ground was about seventeen feet. The cross was covered with! 
thin gauze-crape, and a wreath of laurel was round its foot. Dur-I 
ing two hours, or until the period when the procession left the 
city, minute guns were being fired, and the "Dead March" wasl 
played by the troops in succession. On entering Great St. James'l 
Street, the sight was most impressive. Every window was filled,! 
as well as the sidewalks, and the pictorial effect was doubtless there! 
at its height, as the funeral-car slowly passed along. A few flags! 
were carried in the procession, but they were furled and wrapp^l 
around in crape. A large portion of the procession also wore! 
crape, and none appeared without a badge of some kind or other. [ 
The Parish Church of Notre Dame was draped in mourning — altarl 
and pulpit and pillar— out of respect to the illustrious deceased. 
In the middle of the centre aisle was a catafalque^ whereon the 
coffin was placed, and around which the funeral tapers had been 
tor some time lighted. On the arrival of the. body, the o^jan then 
burst forth in a splendid swell, and the choristers advanced from 
the chancel into the body of the church, with their tapers lighted, 
and surrounded the catafalque. The music then ceased for a time,! 
and the Bishop delivered an address, in which he alluded very 
touchingly to the melancholy occasion on which they were gathered 
together, denouncing Mr. McGee's murder in the strongest terms, 
and dwelling with praise on his career as a statesman, of the ap- 
preciation of which he considered the demonstration of to-day as] 
being an eloquent evidence. 

At the conclusion of the discourse, the solemn service was con- 1 
tinned, the choristers, each with a lighted taper in his hand, res-l 



Ipondinff to the mournfully mystic rising and falling of the ocgan. 
]At hal^past two, the body was borne from the ohnroh, and re- 
Iplaced on the funeral car, proceeding to the Roman Cathc^ 
ICemetery. At the entrance of the McGee vault, the dosing 
[services were read b^ the Reverend Father Dowd and his msistant, 
md then in silence and sadness those who followed his remains to 
[the grave moved homeward, leaving him, as we may say* without 
ly fiction of x>oetry, " alone in his glory." — Mowtreal fVUneu. 

3. REQUIEM uSTERNUM. 

[The following extracts of poetiy, on the death of Lawrence 
iDevaney, died March 3rd, 1868, an intimate friend, which appeared 
[inthe last number of the New York Tablet, was the last literary 
effort of the lamented Mc Gee. It will be read with melancholy 
linterest as applicable alike to the author, who has so soon sncceeded 
|his subject in death .] ' 

St. Yictors's Day* a day of woe. 
The bier that bore our Dead went slow 
And mlent, gliding o'er the snow — 
Miserere, Domine ! 

With y ilU Marians faithful dead. 
Among the Just we made his bed, 
The cross he loved, to shield his head, 
Miserere, Domine ! 

The skies may lower, wild storms may rave 
Above our comrade's mountain grave ; 
That cross is mighty still to save — 
Miserere, Domine ! 

No more St. Patrick's aisles prolong 
The burden of his funeral song. 
His noiseless Night must now be long ; 
Miserere, Domine ! 

The dearest Friend will turn away. 
And leave the clay to keep the day ; 
Ever and ever We will say — 
Miserere, Domine ! 

His Faith, was as the tested gold, 
His Hope assured, not overbold. 
His Charities past count, untold. 
Miserere, Domine ! 

Well may they grieve who laid him there 
Where shall they find his equal— Where ? 
Nought can avaSl us now but prayer. 
Miserere, Domine ! 

Friend of my soul, farewell to thee \ 
Thy truth, thy trust, thy chivalry. 
As thine — so may my last end be ! 
Miserere, Domine ! 

T. D. M. 



|4 PHILOSOPHY OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS IN HONOR 

or MB. MCOSE. 

The honor done to the memory of the late Hon. T. D. MoGee, 
I was, in many respects, not only unusoal, but unique. Never 
before did our whole business population make a voluntary holfflay 
in one of the throngest seasons of the year. Merchants, who only 
|intended to give a half holiday, when thej returned to their places 
of business in the afternoon, found them shut ; and retail stores. 
I for the most part, continued shut all day. Eveiything indicated 
|i general disposition to devote the day to respect for tiie deed. 

The very unusual circumstance of the military turning out to a 

I civilian funeral showed in what high estimation were hcdd Mr. 

I tf cGee's services in bringing about Confederation and maintaining 

|i feeling of loyalty for the British connection. We do not re- 

.nember of ever hearing of the military attending the funeral of 

k civilian before, and, in this case, it was no half honor. General 

Etussell, the oommandant of the garrison, and other high offioeriy 

I walked in the procession, aud nearly the whole garrison lined the 

itreets. This last service, on account of standing so long in the 

jold, was a very trying one. The troops were out from about 

lalf-past seven till haS-past three, standing still with only one 

I change of place, and no food. A war-and-weather-wom veteran 

l^rgeant, remarked that it was the most fatiguing dav he had ever 

lad in all his military experience ; as bis limbs had almost lost 

jthe power of feeling before the fqnera} tfnninated. Tb9 artillesyy 
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we may add, continued finng for, we think, nearly two houxi-^mtKoraughly <u he did, and for Mm reatcm ; we fed ouraelves primarily 
mn^ longer time than we remembar of on any former occasion. mBriUeh eubjeete, and only 9eeondarily Canadians, When Mr. McOee 

•ae monrmng decorationa of houses and stores, and the display Icame to this country, he came, as is well known,, with no very 
of banners at half mast were much more general than at anylardent attachment to the Government of Great Britain ; and how- 
previous funeral that ever took place here. lever much he may have changed his views subsequently, it is not to 

The extraordinary unanimiiy of all classes, origins, and creeds, Ibe supposed he could ever be brought to insist as strongly upon his 
m attending this funeral, was the most remarkable thing we ever |British subjectship as most of us do. What did he do then ? He 
saw, and excited general admiration and some surprise. " Whatiadopted Canada as his native country and his home, and attached 
more could we do for the Queen herself I " was asked by some and Ihimself to it with all the warmth of his ardent nature. As an Irish- 
thought by more. Iman he felt that Canada offered as fair a field for his countrymen as 

Now, what is the explanation of all this ? Why was the com-|any in the world, and truly, that here in Canada, if anywhere, it 




of fraternity, liberality, and patriojkism. — Montreal Witness. 



5. MR. McGEE AS AN EDUCATOR. 



some great principle underiying all this extraordinary demonstra-l ^t jt 3 -^r -^r r>i y. . , 

tion. Let us try to analyze it. I ,^^ ^® regarded Mr. McGree, however, simply as a politican, we 

One of the reasons of this general empressement is well brought|"^^"i^,™i" *J?^^^'?P<^'^?* P*^<>^,^»« character, and over-look a 
out by the address of the venerable R. C. Bishop of Montreal, atp'^* ^^\ °' ™ njps'J^^^al ^o™-. More than all our other pubUc 
the funeral ceremonies in the Parish Church. He said, under thet^®** P*** *^*'*®'^ ^? laboured to mcrease the interest felt by the 
Mosaic law, when a person was assassinated, the crime was con-|P?°P^? ^' this country m intellectual puremts, to foster a love of 
sidered so great that all the inhabitants around had to come to the|™'**^~» ^^ ®}®^**?,?5? P?,. r^' . J'.^ ?? "^*«^* *^°« *^ 
bier and hold up their hands, and swear that they were not guilty|SS7?,*/^*'^ ^' his ability wiUing to devote himself to such a work, 
of the foul deed. The people of Canada are now in this way purg-l^^*^® ^® ^" .^^*^. ^ we took it, as a matter of course, that all the 
ing themselves from the blood-guilt of Mr. McGee's murder. I'^^y^ ®^ ^'® °^"*^i , *^ *'^® P^^?' ^^ **" eloquence should be 

The Mimrve goes still further into the philosophy of the extra- 1?«^<^!5^ to eveiy useful cause or institution tiiat appealed to him 
ordinary spectacle we have just seen, by regarding it « a maniffs-W^^ ™- ^^ t v ,P™*^P*^ *®'^^,^^.^"^ f^^ ^^^7 of the 
tation of our new wt'mnal life--^ life which rises superior to «iae|?™*"®' °Rf»' ^® has lectured repeatedly m behalf of vanous benevo- 
of race, language, or creed, and makes aU regard the welfare of theW^^^ ^^^ literary societiw, and never without imparting both instruc 
common country as our first care, and the mmxory of a distinguishedW^^^ *^^ delight to his hesjers. This, we say, was no slight thing, 
patriot as our dearest possession, W^^ when a few months have rolled on. Mid the Canadian pubho 

The Minemes article breathes throughout an admirable spirit |»^y,<^ ]>®f» *^J<»<1 *? realise the fact that the busv brain has been 

- '^ Bstilled, the eloquent voice silenced forever, that the fountain of so 

joiany noble and poetical ideas has been forever closed, then it will 

be felt how truly great was the work which Mr. McGee, as a literary 

Jman, was doing for the country, and how deep and irreparable a loss 

Mr. McGee's death is a loss which is best characterized as national, fr" ^^ sustained in his dea^. We do not hentate to say that 

b genius had nothing local about it He rarely spoke that he did|™*tever may be the tone or the levd of pohtical discussion m this 
not express the most lofty sentiments. In this manner he was un-|S"**i7»^" " m^^t at this moment than it would have been had 
oonadously educating the people to a high standard of statesmanship. 1^- McGee never <»me to Canada. Our joumahsts owe him a debt 
And we know of no way in which his death will be more severely|<>t'',*"?^ P^^^^ly in most cases they are not conscious ; and the 
felt than in this. His generous and kmdly nature, and his grofttl^'^^l® "^tellect of the country has been qmckened by his influence 
regard for letters, caused him to take a deep interest in the youngl*^^ "^ labours. 

men of the country. This is not only true of the^ young men of I Mr. McGee never took a narrow view of anythiiig. That was the 
Montreal, where he resided, but of all the young men of the Do-ltrue secret of his influence, and that was what made his presence in 
minion. He was ever ready, so far as he could, to place his serviceslthe political arena of such great value to the country. Tlie chief 
at the disposal of literary institutions designed especially for thevfan^er to which we are eaeposed in a country like this is having our 
instruction and improvement of the rising generation. Great aMpoliUcs dominated by narrow ideas. Mr. McGee, by the very con- 
may have been Mr. McGree's influence in tiie councils of the nationlstitution of his mind, seemed to judge of everything upon the widest 
they were greater still in the more impressible circles of younglprinoiples of historical and philosophical criticism. His well-stored 
men's associations. ^ He was a model which it was deemed an honorlmind could bring anal(>gies from the past, his comprehensive obser- 
to follow ; a professor whom it was considered safe to learn from.lv»tion gave a wide sweep to his knowledge of the present, and his 
We know of no respect in which his death will cause such an appre-lquick but disciplined irpagination enabled to forecast the future with 
dable void as this. There is no one to fill it. He was a public manlui almost probable vision. He lived in a world of ideas, and yet 
sni generis. We are sure there are none who more sincerely lamentihe was neither a visionary nor a fanatia There was nothing ^* neb- 
hia removal from among us than those who so studiously sat at hislulous" about his mind, to use a happy expression of Mr. Disraeli's, 
feet, and were proud to be called his students. — Leader ^nothing sophistical, nothing pedantic. He simply used the ideas 

which he giuned by his intercourse with the best thinkers, past and 
.present, to light up the dark problems of practical politics. Such 

6. THEJTRUE SECRET OF MR. MoGBB'S POWER IN |Was the manm one or two of his leading intellectualchanicteristics. 

CANi\DA. IHis connection with Canadian politics was of comparatively short 

From an admirable article on tiiis subject in the Montreal aaartte,|f^*^^°' j^'^* ^® "f^ ^^ consent to regard his influence upon 

s make the foUowing extracts. The passages in this article illl*^®'^ !^^ .^P^"" .*H^ ^}'^'' interests of the country, as second, 
italic^ and the foUowing one— deserve to be deeply pondered by o 
public men of every grade. '' From Mr. McGee's teachings an 
euunple in Canada, we may infer that he acted upon the maxim! 
that Canada can never he great until her sons are true hearted Cana- 
duMnSj proud of their country and her institutions. While Mr. 



We have men the equals of Mr. McGee, perhaps his superiors, 
practical ability, in political shrewdness, in minute knowledge of the 
details of public affairs. But a man like Mr. McGee, or even ap- 
proaching Mr. McGee, in what were the special qualities of his 



ther in power or in value, to that of any of his predecessors or 
ntemporaries. 

7. MR. McGEE'S IDEAL OF CANADIAN NATIONALITY. 



McGee was alive it hardly struck us that he held a place perfectly At Halifax in 1863 Mr. McGee said : *< A single glance at the 

" ' ' ' physical geography of the whole of British America will show that 

it forms, (|uite as much in structure as in size, one of the most val- 
uable sections of the globe. Along this eastern coast the Almighty 



unique among our public men ; that it was to him, and almost to 
him alone, that the country looked for that vivid imaginative pre- 
sentment of great public questions which enables the people, the 

masees, to realize their importance and understand their bearings, pours the broad Gulf Stream, nursed within the tropics, to temper 

is superiors, in the rigours of our air, to irrigate our * deep sea pastures,' to com- 



bat and subdue the powerful polar stream which would otherwise, 
in a single night, fill all our gulfs and harbours with a barrier of 
perpetual ice. Far towards the west, beyond the wonderful lakes. 



intellect, we ha^e not. He was, as it were, a link between the I which excite the admiration of every traveller, the winds that lift 
people and their representatives in Parliament, creating in thousands Ithe water-beariug clouds from the Gulf of Oortez, and waft them 
of minds, which would otherwise have been void of everything of the Inorth ward, are met by counter-currents which ca^Aize them just 
kind, an intelligent interest in all the broader questions of our poli-f where they are essential, — ^beyond Lake Superior, on both slopes of 
tics ; firing the young especially with his own enthusiasm, and Ithe Rocky Mountains. These are the limits of the climate which 
in^iring a£l with confidence in the destinies of the country he had jhas been so much misrepresented, a climate which rejects eveir 
adopted as his own. It mtist be remarked of Mr, MeOee (hat he was pestilence, which breeds no malaria, a climate under whi^h the old- 
a Aarough Canadian. Perhaps few of us desenw ih% Uile sorest stationary population— the French Canadian— have multiplied 
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without the inftudon of new blood from France or elsewhere, from 
a stock of 80,000 in 1760 to a people of 880,000 in 1860. I need 
not, howeyer, have gone so far for an illustration of the fostering! 
exacts of our dimate on the European race, when I look on the sonsl 
and daughters of this peninsula — natives of the soil for two, threel 
and four generations — when I see the lithe and manly forms on all| 
sides, around and before me, when I see especially who they avel 
that adorn that gallery (alluding to the ladies), the argument isl 
over, the case is closed. If we descend from the climate to the! 
sgil, we find it sown by nature with those precious forests fitted tol 
erect cities, to build fleets and to warm the hearths of many genera-[ 
tions. We have the isotherm of wheat on the Red River, on the 
Ottawa, and on the St. John ; root crops everywhere ; coal in Oape| 
Breton and on the Sascatchewan ; iron with us from the St. M auric 
to the Trent ; in Canada the copper-bearing rockis at frequent inter-l 
vals from Huron to Gaspe ; gold in Columbia and Nova Scotia ; salt! 
again, and hides in the Red River region ; fisheries inland and sea-| 
ward unequalled.. Such is a rough sketch, a rapid enumeration oi 
the resources of this land of our children's inheritance. Now whatl 
needs it, this country, — with a lake and river and seaward system] 
sufficient to accommodate all its own, and all its neighbour's com- 
merce, — ^what needs such a country for its future 7 It needs a pop- 
ulation sufficient in number, in sfjirit^ and in capacity to become itf 
masters ; and this population need, as aU civilized men need, reli-l 
giouB and civil liberfy, unity, authority, free intercourse, commerce,] 
security and law. 

^' I endeavor to contemplate it in the light of a future, possible,! 
probable, and I hope to live to be able to say por^ibivo, British Amer- 
ican Nationality. For I repeat, in the term i of the questions l| 
asked at first, what do we need to construct such a nationaUty 
Territory, resources by sea and land, civil and religious freedom,! 
these we have already. Four millions we already are ; four miliionsl 
culled from the races that, for a thousand years, have led the van| 
of Christendom. When the sceptre of Chnstian civilization trem- 
bled in the enervate grasp of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, thenl 
the Western tribes of Europe, fiery, hirsute, clamorous, but kindly,] 
snatched at the falling prize, and placed themselves at the head ofl 
human affairs. We are the children of these fire-tried kingdomi 
founders, of these ocean-discoverers of Western Europe. Analyze! 
our aggregate population : we have more Saxons than Alfred hadl 
when he founded the English realm. We have more Celts than! 
Brien had when he put his heel on the neck of Odin. We havej 
more Normans than WiUiam had when he marshalled his invadin[, 
host along the strand of Calais. We have the laws of St. Edwardl 
and St. Louis, Magna Charta and the Roman Code. We speak the! 
speeches of Shakespeare and Bossuet. We copy the constitution! 
which Burke and Somers and Sidney and Sir Thomas More lived, orl 
died, to secure or save. Out ef these august elements, in the namel 
of the future generations who shall inhabit all the vast regions wel 
now call ours, I invoke the fortunate genius of an United British] 
America to solemnize law with the moral sanction of religion, and! 
to crown the fair pillar of our freedom with its only appropriate! 
capital, lawful authority, so that hand in hand we and our descend-l 
ants may advance steadily to the accomplishment of a commoDJ 
destiny." 

At St. John, Now Brunswick, in the following month of the 
same year, Mr. McGee said : " There are before the public men oil 
British America;, at this moment, but two courses ; either to drift! 
with the tide of democracy, or to seize the golden moment, and fix! 
for ever the monarchial character of our institutions !" "I invite," 
he continues, "every fellow colonist who agrees with me to unifcel 
our efiorts, that we may give our Province the aspect of an Empire,! 
in order to exercise the influence abroad and at home to create a! 
State, and to originate a history which the world will not willinglyl 
let die!" ' 

In another part of the same paper, Mr. McGee very solemnly 
says : — 

"This being my general review of my own duty— my sincere! 
slow-formed conviction of what a British American policy should 
be — I look forward to the time when these Provinces, once united, 
and increasing at an accelerated ratio, may become a Principalityl 
worthy of the acceptance of one of the Sons of that Sovereign! 
whose reign inaugurated the firm foundation of our Colonial liber- 
ties. If I am right, the railroad will give us union — union will give! 
us nationality — and nationaUty a Prince of the blood of our ancient! 
Kings. These speculations on the future may be thought prema- 
ture and fanciful. But what is premature in America ? Proposed a 
project which has life in it, and while you still speculate it grows. [ 
If that way towards greatness which 1 have ventured to point out 
to our scattered communities be practicable, I have no fear that itf 
will not be taken even in my time. If it be not practicable, welD 
then, at least, I shall have this consolation, that I have invited thel 



[intelligence of these Provinces to rise above partizan conteetaffand 
[personal warfare to the consideration of great principles, healthful 
md ennobling in their discussion to the minds of men." 

7. COL. LOWRY'S TRIBUTE TO MR. McGEE. 

Colonel Lowry, of the 47th Regiment., so favourably known in 
I Upper Canada, has written the following letter to a Halifax paper 

>n Mr. McGee's death. He says : — " The death by assassination, 
[of Mr. McGee, is one of the heaviest blows which could have be- 
Ifallen the public interests of British North America. In largeness 

of heart and of views, in the grandeur of a luminous and well-stored 

mind, and in powers of oratory, the Honorable Thomas D'Arcy 
IMcGee was second to none on this continent. Whatever the errors 
[of early life, whatever the faults of later years — and, to use his own 
Ibeautiful expression, in lecturing on a recent occasion, on the 
I British Constitution, *The variations of tlie needle are not proofs 

»f the worthlessuess of the compass,' — he has long used his great 
Italents with heroic devotion in the service of British America, and 
[for the benefit of his native land. To the furtherance of such high 

)nds he brought the rarest gifts of mind, and a comprehensiveness of 
>ul which embraced alike men of all creeds and nationalities. He 
liUuminated by the gleams of genius every subject on which he 
[touched, and adorned with a resistless eloquence every theme 
[upon which he spoke. If ever any man sacrificed his life by the fear- 
liess assertion of truth, and of the real interests of his country- 
|men, Mr. McGee did. May the lessons of the truest patriotism, 

if a large toleration, and of an abounding charity, which flowed 

Forth from his living lips, long breathe with convincing force from 
Ihis early grave. These few lines are a tribute of warm appreeia- 
Ition from an Irish gentleman, who, with a little personal acquaint- 
lance with Mr. McGree, has long observed his public career with 
[interest and admiration ; from one who — belonging to the Church, 

bud to the.'army of England, and diflering in some things from the 
[illustrious dead — ^believes his loss at such a time to be a great na- 
tional bereavement." 



8. PRIMA VISTA, NEWFOUNDLAND.* 

BT THE LATE HON. T. D. m'OEE, M.B.I.A. 

" Land ! Land !" how welcome is the word 

To all o' us, landsmen bred or seamen ? 
Deep in their lairs the sick are stirred — 

The decks are thronged with smiling women. 
That face that had gone down in tears. 

Ten days since, in the British Channel, 
Now, like Aurora, re-appears — 

Aurora, wrapped in furs and flannel. 

" Where ?" "Yonder, on the right— dost see ? 

A firm, dar^k line ; and, close thereunder, 
A white lino drawn along the sea — 

A flashing line, whose Voice is thunder. 
It seems to be a fearsome coast — 

No trees ; no hospitable whifls ; 
God help the crew whose ship is lost 

On yonder homicidal cUffs." 

" Amen !" say I, "to that sweet prayer. 

The land indeed looks sad and ebern, 
No female Savants field-dav there, 
^ CoDecting butterflies and fern. 

An iron land it seems from far. 

On which no shepherd's reposes ; 
Lash'd by the elemental war, 

The land is not a land of roses." 

Yes ! this is Prima Vista — this 

The very landmark we have prayed for ; 
Darkly they wonder who have missed 

The guidance you stern land wa«j i^ix.lo for. 
Call it not homicidal, then — 

The New World's outwork, grim its beauty ; 
^ This guardian of the lives of men, 

Clad in the grab that does its duty. 

Less gaily sings the lover lark 
Above the singing swain, at morning 

* The following poem appears in the current number of the New 
Wominion Monthly. We reproduce it not only because of its many in- 
[trinsic merits, bat because it possesses a melancholy interest at the pre- 
)nt time, as one of the last productions of the singularly gifted poet and 
lorator BO cruelly snatched from u^ 
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Than rings thro' Bea-miats chill and dark, 
This name of welcome and of warning. 

Not happier to his cell may go 
The saint, triumphant o'er temptation, 

Thau the worn captain tnrns below, 
Relioyed, as by a revelation. 

How blest when Cabot ventured o'er 

This nothem sea, yon rocks rose gleaming ; 
A promise land seemed Labrador 

(Nor was the promise all in seeming); 
Strong sea-wall, still it stands to guard 

An Inland, fertile, fair as any, 
The rich — ^but the unreaped — reward 

Of Cabot and of Verrazzani. 

AU hail ! old Prima Vista— long 

As break the billows on thy boulders, 
Will seamen hail thy lights with song, 

And home-hopes quicken all beholders. 
Long as thy headlands point the way 

Between man^s old and new creation. 
Evil fall from thee like the spray, 

And Hope illumine every station. 

Long may the hardy sons count o'er 

The spoils of Ocean, won by labor ; 
Long may the free, unbolted door 

Be open to each trusty neighbor. 
Long, long, may blossom on thy rocks 

Thy sea-pinks, fragrant as the heather, 
Thy maidens of the flowing locks, 

Safe sheltered from life's stormy weather. 

Prondly, oh ! Prima Vista, still — 

Where sweeps the sea-hawk's fearless pinion — 
Do thou imfurl from every hill 

The banner of the New Dominion. 
Proudly, to all who sail the sea. 

Bear thou advanced the Union standard — 
And friendly may its welcome be 

To all men — seaward bound, or landward ! 



IV. ^fi^txi an ^Jatural W}i»Ux}i. 

THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 

From an interesting letter in the Leader on this subject we quote 
the following : — As spring has come and the summer birds are begin- 
ning to arrive, a few observations on them may not be unacceptable 
to yonr readers, the more so as Canadian orintbology seems to be 
littie studied amongst us. During our long winter b^t few birds are 
fonnd in the forest, but we observe occasionally the red-bellied 
nuthatch (Sitta Canadensis^]; the hairy woodpecker fPicus villosus) ; 
the downey woodpecker (Picus pubescens,) with a few others. 
Those cnrious birds the crossbills, (Leucopsera carvisostra^ sometimes 
pay OS a visit during winter, bat they are more common in Lower 
than Upper Canada. There are two species of these birds, the 
common and the white- winged, the latter much the rarest. Their 
mandibles cross each other like a pair of scissors ; a wonderful ar- 
rangement, and admirably adapted for excavating the hard fir cones 
which these birds are fond of doing. Those beautiful birds, ♦he 
OardJiiial grosbeaks (Loxia cardinatis), are also occasional visitants in 
hard weather, the rich crimson livery of the males forming a 
striking contrast to the dazzling whiteness of the snow ovot which 
they flit. The Pine grosbeak (Loxia Enucleator^, U a plainer and 
more abundant species. Who has not seen the snow bunting (Em- 
beriza nio alls), as they skim over the frozen fields in large flocks, in 
their beautiful winter dress of black and white . They usually arrive 
with the first driving fall of snovr. Thus it will be seen that we are 
not quite destitute of birds in winter, despite the bleak aspect of our 
country at that season, and there are several more winter birds 
besides those already enumerated, viz., the lapland bunting, the 
shore lark, the Bohemian wax-wing, &c. This last is a beautiful 
species, and comes to us from the North. It is of an exquisite 
fawn color, has an elegant crest, and five or seven curious appenda- 
ges to the win^, very like bits of red sealing-wax. So much for our 
winter guests. With the return of spring numerous feathered 
fiends come to us from the Southern States of America. The crow 
is usually the first arrival, and the robin (Tardus migratorius) \a close 
on his heels. Why this last bird is called a robin, we are at a loss 
to discover, since it bears no resemblance to its congener of Great 
Bhtain, and is in fact a veritable thrush. The title seems to us a 



sad miBuomer. The gold-crested wren and the fire-crested wren 
also arrive early in March, and are to be found chiefly in fir planta- 
tions, where their presence may be detected by their low sweet role. 
Though very similar to, they differ a little from their brethren of 
Great Britain, and remain with us but a short time passins on to 
the North. Most of us have noticed a dark colored bird, roasting 
sometimes between the legs of sheep, and sometimes among cattle, 
and feeding busily on the worms and grubs disturbed by the move- 
ments of these animals. That is the cow bird, and its habits are 
analogous in one respect, to those of our English cuckoo, vi . : it 
does not build a nest, but deposits its eggs in the homes of other 
birds. Tender handsome stranger robed in black and orange 
flitting about among those gooseberry bushes, is the Baltimore 
Oriole, and his dress would compare favorably with some of the 
gorgeous denizens of the forests of South America. That smaller 
bird, also, dressed in black and orange, and looking exactly like a 
minature of the Baltimore is the American Redstart. He is a lively 
little fellow, though rather shy, and affects the most secluded parts 
of the forest, where he can feed and sing unseen. But what was 
that scarlet flash amid the deep green of those lofty trees ! That 
was the glorious scarlet tanager '^Tanagra rubra," one of the most 
beautiful summer visitants we have, and not very abundant in Cana- 
da, though they occasionally resort to gardens in the vicinity of 
towns, for the purpose of feasting on the buds of fruit trees. 
Another species, very like this bird, but lacking the black wing, is 
the summer Red bird ^'Tanagra Closiva," an inhabitant of the 
Southern States of America. ^In clover fields during May and 
June we see the sprightly bob i-link spring into the air, singing mer- 
rily all the while. This bird has a chastely colored dress of black and 
white, and from its habits of singing on tho wing, has been caUed 
the Canadian Sky-lark. The Blue-jay of Canada is very like its 
British congener, though smaller, and perhaps less handsome on the 
whole. It is a shy bird, and avoids the presence of man. The 
Canada tay is a much rarer species, and far more soberly colored. 
Again, who has not heard, in ms rambles through some dense wood, 
a cry precisely similar to that of a cat, and been often doubtless 
much puzzled thereat ? That is the voice of the cat-bird. '' Tar- 
dus felix," a small and very plain bird, far oftener heard than seen, 
though tolerably abundant in most parts. Another harsh note is 
that of the yellow biUed American cuckoo, so very unlike the 
familiar cry of the bird in England, that we can hardly persuade 
ourselves that it is a cuckoo at alL the black-billed cuckoo much 
resembles the preceding, the chief distinction being, as the names 
imply, in the color of the biUs. These birds are local in distribu- 
tion, and usually avoid the vicinity of man, though we have met 
with them veiy near Toronto. That loud shrill note, which often 
startles us in our woodland rambles in summer, proceeds from the 

great crested Fly catcher (Musicapa ?), a good-sized bird, with 

a yeUowish breast, and fine crest. They love the tops of lofty trees, 
whence they dart into the air every few minutes, in pursuit of in- 
sects, alwajHBi returning to their former perch. Very simple are the 
habits of the tyrant flycatcher, or king bird C<* Musicapa Tyrannis") 
with flame colored crest and sprightly bearing. During the breed- 
ing season nothing can exceed the pugnacity of this bird, and he 
will not hesitate at that time to attack hawks or jay, or any other 
bird, though thrice his size, who may venture too near his nest In 
the vicinity of small creeks, especially those bordered with the oak 
and elm, is found the indigo bird with his coat of coerulet^ blue. 
This is not by any means a common species, at least in Upper Cana- 
da, though much sought after by collectors for its rich plumage. It 
loves the tops of lofty trees, and its song bears some resemblance to 
that of the yellow bird ("Fringilla Triolis,") though sweeter and 
more shrill. The well known blue bird with its clear, sweet song, 
one of our earliest arrivals, mav be sometimes taken for the indigo 
bird by an inexperienced eye, though larger and possessing a reddish 
dress, which the other does not. Paasing over the varieties of the 
owl and hawk tribe, and ("Picidse") we come to the group of 
Warblers, of which we have over forty species. These birds are all 
small, have more oi less yellow and green about their dress, and 
delight chiefly in the cedar swamps. Among the rarest are the hem- 
lock, the morning, the Cape may, the golden-winged, <fec., and 
among the handsomest are the black and yellow (** Sylvia Magno- 
lia",) the coerulean, the blackbamian, the black-throated green 
warbler, Ac. 



Statutory Holidays by the Interpretation Act for Ontario. 

Section 13. 

" The word ' holiday* shall include Sundays, New Year's Day, 
Good Friday, Easter Mondav, and Christmas Day, the days ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the birth-day of Her Majesty, and 
any day appointed 6y Proclamation for a General Past or Thanks- 
giving." 
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7«n mm in 1847, aad tiie «oIdefl In 1868. 

OoRinrAix.— Fogt on 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th. Snow on 2nd, 6th, 9th, 18th, 
14th, lAth, 17th, 27th, 28th. The following are the lowest temperatureB 
ofeMrredhera:— 111,— 7."^; Srd,— 17.«7; 17th,— 17.07 ; 8th,— 27.<»7 ; 10th, 
—22 ^2 ; 11th,— 32.<'2 ; 14th,— 9.^7 ; 18th,— 10.<>3 ; 22nd,— 16.«7 ; 24th, 
— 18.07. 

0onniOB.-*0n let, halo ronnd moon. Stonnt of wind on 17th and 
24th. Snow on 2nd. 8rd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th. 18th, 16tb, 17th, 24tb, 26th, 
27th, S8th. RaifaDad blocked with snow 26th and 26th. Snow-birds 00 
27th. The following are the lowest temperatures :— 8rd,— 4'' ; 10th,— 1.<^8 1 
14th,— 6.»6; 22nd,— lO.^'S ; 24th,— 7.«6. 

HAMUjoir.- Month remarkable for steady and severe eold. Daring the 
fortnlgfat beginning on Srd, the temperature below zero every night The 
hdgfat of bttometer, tboogh less than in January, was greater than usual. 
Sn(nr began at 10 80 on 28rd and eontinned 48 hours, measuring 12 inches. 
StoroMof wind on 4th, 6th. 6th. llth, 18th, I7tb, 18th, 21st, 24tb, 26th. 
Snow OQ 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 1601, 16th, 28rd, 24th, 26th, 27th. Rain on 
9tb. 17tb, 26th. Minimum temp. 8rd,— 18.<'6 ; 4ih,— ll.<*2 ; 10th,— 9.<>1 ; 
nth,— 8.<'6; 22nd,— 7. ''9; 24th,— 8. »9. 

. Pbmbeoks.— Storms of wind on 6th, 17th, 26th. Snow on 6th, 9th, 18th, 
14th, 17th, 18th, 27tb; and a few flakes on 2nd, 4th, llth, 12th, 16th. 
28th, 29th. Hab round sun at 1 p.m. 21st. Palling stars seen to NE 
on night of 21s^— 22Dd. Barometer higher this month than erer at this 
station sinee its establishment. Minimum temp. 8rd,— r84.^6 ; 4th, — 16°; 
6th,— 22. ^'d; 7th,— 24«; 8th,— 40»; 10th,— 27*; llth,— 40*»; 12th,— 10<»; 
18th.— 19<*; 14th,— 81. ''6; 17th,— lO**; 18th,— 17**; 21st,— 18.*»6 ; 22nd, 
—2a*; 24th,— 26*; 26th,— 12*. 

Prbbobouoh.— On 3rd, rery wide halo round sun at 2.86 p.m. 8th, 
and 10th, halo round moon. 19th, slight hail ; aorora with spindles and 
fltreamers, which soon disappeared, but auroral light lasted till about 10 
p.m. 2l8t, auroral light with a few slight spindles, lasted but a short 
time. 24th, lightning obserred during snow storm . Fogs on 14th, 20th, 
22od. Snow on 8rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 
24th. 26th, 27th, 28th. Barometer, higher than in table, obeenred Sunday 
28ra at 9.80 p.m. indicating 80.068, the highest readiog at this station. 
Month rwnarkalJe for the frequent fluctuations of the barometer, and the 
mean miuimum of temperature the lowest of any month obiier¥ed here. 
Pram 29tL of November till 29th February there naa not beeh a thaw 
czoept a slight one on the 26th and 26th December, which is unpreceden- 
ted. In DMember. January and February the temperature was below aero 
CO 87 days. The lowest readings this month are as follows : 8rd, — 28 . ''S ; 
7th.— 12.*6; 8th,— 20*; lOCh,— 16.*6; llth,— 16. '*9; 14th,— 14. *7; 16th, 
— 7. *9 ; 18th,— 7 . "4 ; 22nd,— 17 . *6 ; 24th,— 24. *8 . 

S1M00&— On 8rd, lunar halo 26* diameter in cTening, and wind storm 
at night 28rd, (Sunday) barometer rose to 29.801, and on 24th seyere 
storm of soow ooeurred with a splendid disptey of lightning and occasional 
thunder. 26th, fog. Snow on 6th, 7th, 8tli, 9th. 12th. 14th, 16th, 16th, 
28zd, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th. Rain on 9tb, 17th, 26th. Unusually low 
temperatures for this station obserred, being below zero ten days 
8id,— 18.*6; 6th,— 0.6; 7th,— 1.06; 8th,— 4.*1; 10th,— 9.o6; llth,— 
19.*6; 14th,— 9. *1; 18th,— 4.*1; 22nd,— 4.*6; 24th,— 8. <>7. The 
mean temperature was lower than in January by 1^ 6. 

SnATvoBn.- On 7th, at 6.80 p.m., large lunar halo. 20th, at 11 a.m., 
large solar halo. Storm from 2p.m. of 28rd tillSmoroing of 26th ; rail- 
roads bloeked by the snow. Storms of wind 6th, 8th, 9ih, 17th, 28rd, 
24th, 26th. Fog on 26th. Snow on 6th, 6th, 8tb, 9th, 14th, 16th, 16th, 
17th, 24th, 26th. 27th, 28th; 26th, satunUon at 7 a.m. T<»mperature 
below lero 00 fourteen days, the loweet as follows : on 8rd, — 16.<*4; 10th, 
— 18.*4; nth,— 12.*6; 14th,— 16. *0; 18th,— 10. *4; 22nd,— 12.«2 ; 
24th,— 10.^4. The following is a compaimtiTC statement of the mean 
temperature of February from 1861: in 1861, 24.<'66; 1862, 19.*87; 
1868,21.*70; 1864,22.^42; 1866.21.*04; 1866,20.*06; 1867.27.*87; 
1 868, 14 . *7 8 . Barometer on Sunday 28rd at 9 a . m . indicated 29 . 847. 

Wiin)eon.^3torms of wind on 6th, 8th, 17th, 24th. Fogs lOtb, 26th. 
Soow on 8th, 16th, 28rd, 24th, 26th. The following are the lowest temp- 
8rd,— 21.*0; 7th,— 4.*0; 10th.— U.^O ; llth,— 10.«6: 14Ui, 
•6. 



mode that could be suggested to preyent those now being educated in 
yice from continuing a career of crime was worthy of their serious con- 
sideration. Dr. Wilson detailed the points of the plan proposed bj him 
and published in the city papers some time ago in reference to the ques- 
tion. These he read from the letter and embraced punishment by flog- 
ging as preferable to incarceration for crime among youths. This was 
only an incidental statement, the main points of the scheme embracing a 
school in which instruction could be giyen the children in connection 
with one or two meals and clothing. By inaugurating such a system he 
held that the expenditure would bo quietly paid back in the saving in 
our cost of criminals. In the Boy's Home, an admirably managed insti- 
tution, they found plenty of demand among the farmers for all the chil- 
dren they ceuld educate and rear to a certain age, and these after being 
giyen out were in nearly every instance well cared for. The same thing 
could be done he said, with the boys proposed to be cared for by the 
institution the details of which he was suggesting, although the charac- 
ter of the children proposed to be dealt with preyented their being taken 
into such as the Boys' Home. In general, the scheme was the same as 
that of Dr. Guthrie*s Edinburgh Ragged Schools, and there it was found 
that the good influences exercised over the boys during school hours had 
produced beneficial effects at their homes. He explained his mode of 
carrying out the system by stating that the Board of School Trustees 
might provide the school house and teachers, a supplementary committee 
of citizens to furnish the clothing and victuals, and superintend the 
management of the institution. By this means a very large number of 
children of both sexes could be dealt with and improved. A truant offi- 
cer, whose duties mi^ht be with advantage extended to securing the attend- 
ance of all under a certain age, should also be appointed to bring the 
children to school. The details, as submitted by Dr. Wilson, elicited 
discussion among those present, the Reverend Dr. Willis, the Reverend 
Messrs. Porter, Topp, and King, Hon. John McMurrich, and others, taking 
part The discussion was principally suggestive. All conceded the 
immediate necessity of dealing with the question, and the differences of 
opinion were merely on details. Suggestions to teach the boys trades in 
connection with the day's studies, to make the attendance compulsory by 
statute, and other matters, were discussed in an informal manner, the 
whole ultimately ending in the following resolution, which was carried : — 
Moved by Rev. Mr. Topp, seconded by Rev. Mr. Baldwin, •* That the 
Hon. Judge Hagarty, with the Rev. Messrs. Baldwin, Alex. Topp, Dr. 
Green, Marling, Givins, Reid, and Dr. Wilson, Dr. Canning, Messrs. John 
McDonald, George Hagoe, J. E. McDonald, T. Hodgins, G. T. Kingston, 
Lesslie, J. McMurrich, W. D. McMurrich and Wilkes, with power to add 
to their number, be a provisional committee to confer with the Board of 
School Trustees in regard to the establishment of an Industrial School in 
this city, and take such other steps as may be necessary to institute the 
same, with power to call a meeting when deemed advisable to regularly 
organize an Association for the proper making out of the scheme. The 
Hon. Judge Hagarty to be hon. chairman.— G/o6e. 

^- LooAL SupBaiNTKNOBRT, Eloin Mouth St. Thomas, Home Journal. 
We learn that a month since. Rev. £. Sheppard, to be Local Su|ierintend- 
ent of Schools in East' Elgin, left St. Thomas for Bowmanville. The 
Journal says: — " In the early years of his settlement here, he was himself 
a practical teacher ; and with slight interrnptions since 1860, was Local 
Saperinteodent of our Common Schools, flrst of the Township of South 

Dorchester, then of that and of the Township of Malahide ; sabeequently, 
of the East Riding, and for a short time, of the whole County. In this 
capacity he wielded a great deal of influeooe over the teachers and trustees, 
and by the eloquent and popular style of his public lectures did much to 
promote the cause of Common School education. The basis of the friend- 
ship and esteem of the teachers towards him is expressed in the following 
ImUCTBUL ScBOOLB.- A Urge meeting was held on the 17th paragraph which we extract from an Address of the Associated Teachers 
iaatani at the Canadian Institute rooms to take into consideration the I of East Elffin, presented to liim at Alymer, on the 7th September lost : — 
adytebflity of proyidhig edncaUon for those children now outside the * Your kindness, courtesy and gentlemanly conduct to us as teacbern— your 

p^ of_o«, commoa .chool ^U«._Oa »o«o« of Prof WiUo^ ««ond- ^^^rrff^r^rLrirn^^^^a"^^^^^^^^ 




ed by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Judge Hagar^ was called to the chair, and 
Mr. W. B. McMurrich was appointed Secretary. Judge Hagarty, in 
taking the chair, adverted to the previous eflbrts made to embrace the 
large claia proposed to be dealt with within our edacational system, and 
the necessity that ezbted to attain the end as speedily as possible. The 
tubject as it aflhcted the oommtmlty at large was also dwelt on by the 
chsdrman, showing the need of action both as tending to increase the 
intilligenee of the community as a whole, and also for the pzeyention of 
erisM. Ths fiict of to many yoathftd criminals being yearly brought be- 
kn the courts was « mattsr for their serious consideration, and any 



-—your constant sympathy with misfortune, sorrow and Buffering — your 
patient forbearance with error, ingratitude and narrow-minded opposition, 
combined with many other eminent qualities and talents, so well qualified 
you for the situation that you were enabled to perform all the duties that 
devolved upon you satisfactorily to the great majority throughout the 
cou"ty, and to win an enviable and lasting place in the affectiouA of the 
teachers, scholars and people of every part that has been honored by your 
' visits.' The wear and tear incident to so active and laborious a life told 
upon his constitution many years ago, but he still continued to labor, 
actively discharging all his obligations — educatioaal, social and religious— 
until through ill health he was obliged to relieve hhnself of the arduous 
duties of the School Superintendency." 
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liADiis' CoLLiGiAn SnciNAET.^The yeiy Rer. Dean Hellmuth, 

of LoDdoD, hsB just issued the following etrcular on this subject. He says : 
'For the last three years, since the suoceasful completion of the Collegiate 
Institute, (now Hellmuth College), I have been constantly urged by yery 
many to make efforts for the establishment of a Young LadieV School. In 
a oongratulatory address presented to me by the leading citizens here, as 
far back as the 6th NoTember, 1866, the want of such an Institution in 

this Western section of our country has been thus expressed : ' While we 
feel that by your energy snd seal we have in our midst an Institution 
adequate to meet the wants of our rising male population who may avail 
ihemselyes of it, there is a desideratum still remaining, and that is, the 
establishment of a Seminary for the education of Young Ladies, corres- 
pondfng in its character, objects and principles of management, with the 
Collegiate School. May we be permitted to hope, that from the patronage 
that has been extended to this Institution — a patronage which we doubt not 
would be equally given to a Female Seminary — ^that you will feel justified 
in undertaking this additional work.' I admit that I share in the feeling 
of this need, and never have I felt more strongly than now, the urgent 
necessity of such an Institution, where our daughters may receive the 
highest education, based upon sound Protestant Principles, without fear or 
apprehension that their faith will be tampered with, directly or indirectly. 
Indeed, in whatever light we view the matter, we can not over estimate* 
the importance of such a School. I have therefore resolved, Ood willing 
should I meet the encouragement held out, speedily to supply this need 
and, if possible, to have the buildings ready for the reception of Pupils on 
the 1st September, 1869. It would be impossible, in a Circular like the 
present, to furnish a clear view of the many details of arrangement by 
which the intended object is to be accomplished — in due time a formal 
ProspeotoB win be issued, containing all necessauy particulars, respeoting 
terms, regulations and courses of instruction. The efficient and prosperous 
oondition of the Hellmuth College is the best guarantee as to the character 
of the Ladies' Seminary will be. For the present, it will suffice to state 
that the contemplated Seminary will be upon a scale that shall comprehend 
the best attainable means of tuition and useful training, based upon the 
soundest Christian principles. Suitable buildings will be erected on a 
beautiful site — in large grounds tastefully laid out— constructed with an 
especial view to the convenience, comfort and health of their occupants, 
and in accordance with the most modern improvements, ke. The Seminary 
will be presided over by an English Lady of established character and 
experience, who will be assisted by an efficient staff of Teachers in the 
various Departments. The Modem Languages will be taught by natives 
of the different countries ; while singing, music, drawing, and every other 
branch calculated to aid in training young Ij^dies for their future position 
in life, will be adequately provided for. The erection of the necessary 
buildings, Ac, to be provided for in Scholarships of $^00 each, payable in 
four quarterly ins>talments of $50 each. Each Scholarship entitles the 
holder to one nomination of a course of three years' tuition in every 
department of the School, including the modern languages, except in 
musiCjidrawing and calisthenics. Should you wish to eneournge this under 
taking, please signify without delay the number of Scholarships you are 
prepared to take." 

KnOz Collsge. — The closing services of the session took place 

in presence of a very numerous audience. The closing lecture was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Proudfoot, of London, who has acted for some 
months as Professor of Pastoral Theology. Principal Willis, in intro- 
ducing the lecturer, gave a very favorable account of the proceedings of 
the sesaion, and mentioned that at least nine students were likely to be 
immediately available in the service of the church. The present ye^r, 
too, Dr. Willis mentioned, had been unusually marked by liberal dona- 
tions placed in the hands of the Senate for encouraging competition 
among the students in the various departments of Theological Literature. 
These appropriations had come from friends of the college in Quebec as 
well as Ontario, and from Great Britain also^evidences of interest in, 
the Seminary and of public confidence which, to him and his colleagues 
could not but be gratifying. The lecture by Mr. Proudfoot was full of 
valuable suggestions on the art of preaching, and was listened to with 
deep interest and warmly applauded. Dr. Burns led the prayers, and 
Dr. Willis, after announcing the names of the successful candidates for 
distinction, concluded with the benediction, the audience rising first and 
joining in a ftw lines of praise.— Leader. 



IX. ^tpuvtutttttA ^aiim, 

NOTICE TO COUNTY CLERKS. 

The 65th section of the Consolidated Common School Act 
enacts, that, "The County Clerk shall forthwith notify the 
Chief Superintendent of Education of the appointment knd 
address of each such Local Superintendent, and of the Connty 
Treasurer; and shall, likewise, furnish him with a copy of 
all pro( ecfl'nrrs of the Council relating to school assessments. 
and other (••/■■ cu-fional matters. 

It is essential, for the effective working of the system of 
Education, that the duty here assigned to County Clerks 
should be promptly and regularly performed, and we regret 
to hare to remind some of those officers that their neglect in 
this matter has, in several cases, occasioned much inconvenience. 

POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAMMAR- 

AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS* 

All official returns which are required by law to be for- 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms fbmished by 
the Educational Department, must he prC'paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly Ji/ty per cent, for non-payment. 

NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 

. In future none but Postage Stamps of the present legal de- 
nominations can be received in letters, "(in sums less than a dol- 
lar,) at the Educational Department. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE ESTAB^ 

LISHED UNDXR THE DsrASTHBNTAL RxOULATIOKS. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and school trustees either of the 
first ahd third classes. 

1 . An ordinary Common School Library in each school house 
for the use of the children and rate payers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the 
rate payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school 
organization, language and kindred subjects, available to tea- 
chers alone 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under control of the 
Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County Jail 
for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees the im- 
portance and even necessity of providing, (especially during the 
autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the pupils 
in their scho6l, either as prizes or in libraries. Having given 
the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should 
provide some agreeable and practical means of gratifying it. 

CONFEDERATION 'map OF BRITISH NORTH 

Ambbioa. 

New Map of Brifish North America, including Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; showing at one view (without any dividing bound- 
aries,) the Provinces embraced in the proposed new Dominion 
of Canada, &c., with a Map of Steamship Routes between 
Europe and America, &c. &c. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Construc- 
ted and lately published under the supervision of the Educational 
Department for Uj»per Canada. Price $6. 



• See no tice rel ating to Statutory Ilolidivs on pmce 61. 
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IZ. OtrtwBona Kotnb. 



FREE PUBLIC 8CB00L UBRABIES. OXTABIO. 

We prcKtit, in this nainber of Ibe Jouniat, ta innoal aUte. 
Dwnt of the operatioiu of the Educational PepoHtopy during 
the yew 1867. From ths accompanjing tables it will bs 
•eoD that tl>e number and value of the booki aent out for 
librariei and pritei, as alio the maps and apparatun, are quits 
in ezoeaa of any prarioua year, although th« number of vol- 
umea aent out in 1866 were forty per ceat. in adyaaoe of tboaa 
ofanypperiouB year. Thia iuereaae ia moat gtatifying, and 
ahowa the growing popularity and importance of tbis brancb 
of our educational operationa. 
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We also inaert seyenl papers and «xiraoiB from Tariom botuoos, 
all bearing upon thia aabject. By reference to the June number of 
the Journal for last year, it will be seen that in Anstralia, Nova Sco- 
tia, Maryland, and other plaoea, the educational authoritiea have 
adopted the Upper Canada mode for supplying their achoola with 
these useful and necesMoy adjuncts to an ef&dent school system. 

.■■■ ~- * S 



The following extracts from the last Report of the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education for Upper Canada will explain the mode 
adopted in this country : 

2. FEEE PX7BLIC LIBRABIES AND PRIZE-BOOKS. 

These libraries are managed by the local Municipal Councils and 
School Trustees, under general regulations, established, according 
to law, by the Council of Public Instruction. The books are pro- 
cured by the Educational Department, from publishers both in 
Europe and America, at as low prices as possible : and a carefully 
prepared classified catalogue of about four thousand works, (which, 
after examination, have been approved by the Council of PnbUc In- 
struction) is sent to the Trustees of each School Section and the 
Council of each Municipality. From this select and comprehensiye 
catalogue, the Municipal or School authorities de&ous of establish- 
ing or increasing a library, select such books as they think proper 
and reoeiTe from the Department not only the books at cost pnoe, 
but an apportionment of one hundred per cent, upon the amount 
which they provide for the purchase of such books. None of these 
books are provided by the DMactment for any private parties* ex- 
cept Teachers and the Local Superintendents for their professional 
use. 



MAPS, APPARATUS, PRIZE-BOOKS SUPPLIED Bt THE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Catalo^es are patuitously furnished to the Municipal and School 
anthorities ; but in every case the articles are supphed on the vol- 
untary i^lication of the local authorities, who pro^nde and transmit 
one half the amount required for the purchase of the maps, appar- 
atus and prize books. 

I may here repeat the explanatory observationi which I have here- 
tofore given of tnis branch of the Department : — 

<' The Butps, globes, and various school apparatos sent out of the 
Department, apjKnrtioning one hundred per cent on whatever sam 
or sums are provided from local sources, are nearly all manufactured 
in Canada, and are better executed^and at lower prices, than im- 
ported articles of the same kind. The globes and maps manufac- 
tured (even in the material) in Canada^ contain the latest discover- 
ies of voysgm and travellers, and are executed in the best manner, 
as are tellurianiL meohanical power^ numeral frames, geometrical 
forms, to. Au this has been done py em^doying competitive pri- 
vate ddU and enterprise. The D^artment has furnished the 
manufacturers with the oopies and Hm modds, purchasing certain 
qmntities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated prices, 
then permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and cQn>ose 
of these articles themselves, to anv private parties desiring them, as 
the Department supplies them only to municipal and school author- 
ities. It this way^ new domestic manufactures are introduced, and 
meehan i crii and artistical ridll and enterprise are encouraged and 
fliany aids tesbhoob and domestic instruction, heretofore unlmown 
•ttong us, or only attainable in partioukr cases with difficulty, and 
at great expense, are now easUy and cheaply acceodble to private 
li&tthes, as well as to municipal and school anthorities ail over the 
eountnr. It is also worthy of remark that this important branch 
of the Educational Department is self-supporting. All the expen- 
eas of it are reckoned m the cost of the articles and books prociued, 
•o that it does not cost either the public revenue or school fund a 
M&ny beyond what is apportioned to the Munidpalilies and School 
SeeliooB providing a like sum or soms for the purchase of books, 
«^iL globes, and various artides of school apparatus. I know of 
M ottierinstance, ineitherthe United States or in Europe, of a 
teaoeh of a Public Department of this kind^ conferring so great a 
benefit upon the piMc^ end wltiioiiit adding to public ei^eiue,'' 



TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OP ARTICLES SENT OUT 

VEOM TBS BDUOATXONAL PITOSITOET DUEXKO TBB TEABS 1851 TO 
1867, IKOLDSIVS. 



YEAR. 



1861. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862 
1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 



Artieles qd which the 100 per 
eeot has been spportiooed 
from Uie Legislative Grant. 



PnbltoBobool 
library Books. 



Haps, A|mara< 

tut and 
Priio Books. 



Articles sold at 
OataloRue 

prices witbont 
aayappor- 

tionineiit fh>m 

the Legisiative 
Grant. 



Dollars. 



61.876 
9,947 
7,806 

16,200 
8,982 
6,806 
6,289 
4,084 
8,278 
4,022 
1,981 
2,400 
4,876 
8,404 



Dollars. 



4,666 
9,820 
18.118 
11,810 
11,906 
16,882 
16,261 
16,194 
16,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27.114 
28,270 



DoUars. 

1,414 
2,981 
4,288 
6,614 
4,889 
6,726 
6,462 
6,972 
6,679 
6,416 
4,894 
4,844 
8 461 
4,464 
8,818 
4,172 
7,419 



Total value of 
Librarj, Priae, 

and 
Behool Books, 

, Maps, 
and Appantus 
despatched. 



Dollars. 

1,414 
2.981 
4,28$ 
66,890 
18,991 
22,261 
40.770 
22,764 
24,389 
27^7 
26,229 
24,811 
23,870 
23,645 
26,442 
85,661 
89,098 



BOOK IMPORTS INTO UPPER AND LOWBR CANADA. 

The &Uowixigstatistiesl table has been compiled from the ''Trade 
and Navigation Returns" for the years specified, showing the gross 
value of books (not maps or school apparatus) imported into 
Canada. 



TEAR. 



860... 
861.... 
862.... 
858 ... 
864.... 
866 ... 
856.... 
867.... 

868 

869.... 
860.... 
861.... 
862.... 
868.... 
of 1864 
864-6.. 
866-6.. 
866-7.. 



Value of Books 

entered at 
Ports in the Pro-ltn 
TinoeofQnebee 



Yahie of Books 

entered at Porto 

ProTinoe of 

Ontario. 



$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
168,700 
171,462 
194,866 
208,686 
224,400 
171,266 
189.067 
116,604 
186,612 
188,987 
184,662 
98,808 
189,886 
222,669 
288,887 



$141,700 
171,782 
169,268 
264,280 
807,808 
888,792 
427.992 
809,172 
191,942 
184,804 
262,604 
844,621 
249,284 
276,678 
127,288 
200,804 
247,749 
278,616 



Total Talne of 
Books imported 

into the 
two Provinoes. 



$248,680 
1^2,482 
800.444 
412,980 
479,260 
688,148 
686,628 
688,672 
868,197 
828,861 
408.108 
680,288 
488,221 
461,826 
220,541 
889,690 
470,808 
607,462 



Froportkm im* 
ported ft>r tiie 

Edoeaskioal 

Department of 

Ontaria 



$ 84 
8,296 

1,286 

22,764 

44,06O 

26,624 

10.208 

16,028 

10,698 

5,808 

8,84S 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085 

4,668 

9,622 

14.749 

20,748 



I^.B.— dp to 1854^ the '' Trade and Navif^tion Betums,'' give 
the Talue on books entered at every port m the two Provinoes 
separately ; after that year, the Beports give the names of the prin- 
cipal ports only^ and the rest as <' Other Ports." In 1854^ the 
proportion entered in Quebec was within a fraction of the third pact 
of the whole, and, accordingly, in compiling this table for the years 
1866-60, the value enterea in '' Other Ports" is divided between 
Ontario and Quebec, in the proportion of two-thirds to the former 
and one-third to the latter. 



3. SCHOOL PRIZES AND MEBIT GAEDS. 

The number of schools in which prise books, ^, are reported as 
having been given for the reward and encouragement of mentoxiocis 
pupils is 1,641— lowing tiie large and mti^ying increase of 220 
scluK>ls,in which this stimulus to good conduct and dilligence is em- 
ployed by the intelligence and enterpiise of Trustees and Teachenk 
On this subject I uMd but repeat my remarks of last year ?— Hm 
importance of this compiiRStiTwy new feature of tiie School System 



1868.] 



FOR ONTARIO. 



•7 



auk hardly b« oyer-esfcimatecl, A oompnhmudte oftUlogae of oara* 
folly MMted and beautiful pirusd books has been proparad and fo^ 
bbML by the Department to Trnstees and Mnnicipautiea applying 
lor tbem ; and, beddea f anuahing the booka at coat price, the De* 
partnent adda one hundred per cent, to whaterer amounts may be 
poTided by Tmsteea and Municipal Councila to procure these prise 
ooeka lor the encouragement of ctdldren in their schools. A series 
d ment cards, with approved iUnstrations and mottoes, has been 
prepared by tiie Bepurtment, and is rapplied to Trustees and 
TMMhen at a vm smaU charge— half the cost— and these merit 
eaids to be awarded daily, or more ffenerally weekly, to pupils 
iDsriting them. One dafla of cards is u>r punctualUy ; another for 
mrf eoMuc^ ; a third for diUigmyc^ ; a fourth for perftet rteUaUons ; 
There are generally three or foqr prisen under each of these heads ; 
and tlie pupil or pupils who geta the largest number of merit cards 
under each head, will, at the end of the quarter or half year, be en- 
titied to the prise books airafded. Thus an influence is exerted up- 
en every part of a pupil's conduct, and during every day of his 
sbhool career. If he cannot learn as fast aa another pupi^ he can 
be trnpunctualj aa dtUiffent^ and maintain as good eonduk ; and to 
acquire distinotion, and an entertaining and beautiful book, for 
^imetMatiiy, dijt^mtce, good conduct^ or perfect recUaUon$y or exer- 
oiaeB, must be a just ground of satisfaotion, not only to ^e pupO, 
Vat also to his or her parents and friends. There are two peculiar- 
itiea of this system of merit cards worthy of special notice. The 
one IB, that it does not rest upon the comparative sncoeas of single 
eiamfaationa at the end of the term or half year, or year, but on 
the dally conduct and diligeuoe of each pupil during the whole 
period, and that irrupeotive of what may be done or not done by 
my oilier pupiL The ill-feding by rivalship at a single ezamina- 
tim IB avoided, and each pupil ia judged and rewarded according to 
Us merits, aa exhibited in his everr day sdiool life. The second 
peaailiarity i% that the standard of merit is founded on the Boly 
BoHfiwreB^ as the mottoes on each card are all taken from the sacred 
vnluBie^ and the illustratioii on each card consist of a portrait of a 
charac ter iUustrative of the principal of the aaotto, and as worthy 
of iodtation. The prixe-book system, and especially in connection 
witti tiiat of meri^eordf, has a most salutary influence npon the 
sebool discipline, upon both teaoheca and pupils, besides dimming a 
Istge amount of entertaining and useful reading. 

Aom letters received at the department, we make the. following 
extracts, chiefly relating to the valtle of the merit cards in schools : — 

HUKUS. — ^In prerious vears we have had every reason to be 
pleMcd with the aasortment sent from your Department, and merely 
isrvard you the above information for your guidance in selecting. 

KrwoAUDDTB T owaam j p . — ^I might state that the eflect produced 

^•*^v"'''*^ ^ charming. 1 consider them far superior to 
prise books. 

Moosi.— 'The selection of books by the Department last year was 
exnaUent^ and we intend to leave the choice to you again. 

FuLXBOBo' Wm.^I find that the merit cards are a great assis- 
tance to the teadier. 

Kb&bov. — ^The sdeotion of prixe books made bjr the Department 
i yMy% gKfe great satisfaction ; we therefore leave the selection 
oBiaia occasion with it also. 

AnMASTOK. — ^Trustees and Teachers are beginning to see the ben- 
efits resulting from the merit and prize i^tem, uA to adopt it in 
their achoolB. 



HcutAirsr. — ^I should likewise take this opportunity of remark- 
ing that the Department, in the different selections which it has 
nide for the Trustees requiring prises, with whom I have been em- 
ployed, has always given the greatest satisfaotion. 

KnmOi. — ^At the annual meeting of our School Section, held last 
Wedn e sday, we passed a resolution appropriating a portion of the 
SBhool fund to the purchase of some books for a section librsry from 
tte Bducational Department It was well expressed by one man 
at tfie meeting — ^when ww learn our yduth to reaii, if we do nd ^ve 
foodbooki wUo Iheir handSy ihey wiUfind bad ones, 

St. Tkoxas UmoK School. — ^And have great pleasure in stating 
the aeleetion Department of prize books is very satis&Mtory. 

FaBifXBSvnxB Guammab Scbool. — ^During the year |90 worth 
ef new prises were distributed with pleasing rwulta, as far as can be 
judged. I deem it no inconsiderahlie thing to have the pleasure of 
sSstribvting auch an amount of sterling English reading among the 
jovth of the country. The efiects cannot be estimated, but are in 
4e httd of Providenoe. With every prospect of increased socoess 

theveai^ and every wish to aavance the prosperity of the 

ioMqri^mofiheFiorihce of Ontario. 



4. YALUlS OF THS IIBRIT CARDS IN THB SCHOOLS. 

From the report of the Board of Trustees in London, Ontario, we 
make the following extract on the use of merit cards in the Schot^ 
of that city:— 

« The munificent gift of the Bishopof Huron has been, as desiffned 
by the donor, applied to the purchase of prise books. These wSlbe 
inostiy awarded to those who have succeeded in obtaining the 
requisite number of merit cards during last term. It mav be in- 
terating to the citisensto understand the nature of the workings of * 
this system. The cards are of four different classes, viz., ' Good 
Conduct,' ' Diliffence,' * Perfect Recitation,'^ and * Punctuality.* 
If, therefore, a <mild naturally dow cannot gam enough of cards to 
entitie him to a prise in that which requires a mental effort, still it 
must be his own fault if he do not obtain one in some of the other 
three. Though he cannot be briDiaat, he may be good, diligent, 
and punctual. Theae cards are neatiy prepared, xmdae the direction 
of the Bducational Department, at Toronto ; they have each some 
choice Scriptural mottb, and ornamented with appropriate devices. 
They are regulariy graded in eadi dass, from one to a hundred, in 
resiwci to value. When a boy obtains ten single merit cards of any 
dass, he is supposed to bring them to tiie teacher and exchange 
them for a ten card of the same daaa ; five of the ten grade for one 
of fifty ; and two of the fifty for one of a hundred-^the latter, if a 
holder have over thirty-five in each of the three other classes, is to 
be redeemed with a prise book or certificate. It is wonderi ul the 
impetus which this system, in the hands of a skillful and industrious 
teacher, gives to study ; the change it effects in the outward 
demeanor of the children generally, and the spirit of honorable 
rivaliy and emulation it excites among the members of the same 
class. ^ 



5. PRIZBS AND LIBRARIES IN THE SCHOOLS. 

From the reports of the Local Superintendents sent in to the Ed- 
ucational Department, we make the following interesting extracts, 
showing the great value and usefulness of papers and Ubraries in 
the schools. In reference to these extracts, the Chief Superintend- 
ent thus remarlu in his test and report : — 

Prizks to PuFHiS iv thx Sobools. — I refer to these extracts from 
local Superintendents' Reports, for iUustrations of the system 
of Ubranet and prizee. In some instances but little benefit appears 
to be derived from the libraries, while in the majority of cases the 
most salutary influence is exerted by tiiem. In but two instancte 
is objection exp r es se d to the distribution of prise books as a reward 
of merit to pupils of the schools, and in but four instances is doubt 
expressed as to the beneficial influence of it. In these exceptional 
cases, the evil, if any has doubtless arisen from an exceptional 
mode of distributinff tiie prizea— being the act of the teacher, or of 
persons equdly liable to tne susiddon of partiality. But where the 
examinations for the priasee for prcfideney are so conducted as to 
give no room for the sunicion of favoritisin,and where the record is 
so kept, and so adjudged in regard to for pibse punchudity and good 
eondudf aa to be equally above any reaaonable suwidon of unlair- 
ness, the distribution di prises as rewards to pupils for profidenoy 
and good conduct must exert the most bendcial influence ; and 
this, with the exceptions referred to, is the all but unanimous testi- 
mony of the local reports, aa it is the universal experience of col- 
leges and the best sohools in both Europe and America. It is the 
order of Providence^ in every day life, that while the dothful hand 
hath nothing, the diligent hand maketh rich ; and merit and aUain* 
tnents are the professed grounds of all prizes and rewards and dis- 
tinctions which are bestowed in dvil and political life. For any 
person, therefore, to object to encourtl^i^ diligence and good con- 
duct in sbhools, by the distribution of prises (and these prises con- 
sisting of good books, obtained at half price), as the rewards of suc- 
oeerfm diligence and good conduct, ia to object to the prindplea of 
Holy Scripture, and the rule of Proridence, and tne universal 
practice of dvilued mankind in all other mattm of common life. 

The distribution of prize-books in the schoohi is the means of 
iljffi^wng a great deal of uaeful and entertaining knowledge among 
the young, while it exerts a powerful «id wide-spread influence in 
favor ofcmigence and f^ood conduct among the pupils of the schods. 
In some sdioob this influence mav be more limited than others ; 
but it will always be more or less felt for good, where the- system is 
properly administered. There are, indeed, many murmurera and en- 
vious persons against the wiidom and even equity of the distributions 
of Divine Providenoe ; and it would be surprising, indeed^^tf there 
were not some who would be dissatisfied and envietti.atidiBtabu- 
tion of rewards and distinotiona among tiM iplipfls«£'sdidab<9^but 
this ia no more an aigument ufoiiUikiim^^Mfmkm'jain^^^^ 
distillations in the aohool% thafr'&IM'Mrime^'^cpd hvBali^»ge«em- 
aaent ^ ntantiiid. 
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HbOtob MoRab, B8Q.9 CBABLornufBcrEOH. — There were, fire 
■cboolt in which prises were distribnted the past year, and both 
teachera and Tmafceea apoke Tery faTorably of the inflaeuce derived 
from them. 

AsGVB McDoirau., Esq., Ksrton.— Priasea hare been diatribo- 
ied in School Section No. 10, at two pablic examinations, daring 
1866, and I can safely say that the system introduced a spirit of 
emnlation among the pupils of the school, from the lowest daca to 
the more ad?anced ; and I am certain that the system would pro- 
dooe similar remits in other Sdiool Sections, should Trustees gire it 
a fair trial 

Bbt. DmcAN Cjixnum, Loghikjl— Prizes were distributed in 
B number of our schools to the moHt deaenring scholarsw On the 
15th Norember last, there was a competitive examination, to which 
all the Bcholan of the township were invited. A large nnmber of 
aoholars and teadiers, with a Imt repreaontation of the leading men 
Mid friends of education in the township, met and heard the sdbolara 
exaaiined in the different branches taught in the schools. Prixea 
were given to the successful oompetitora, The examiners and friends 
of ediKBtion were well satisfied with the manner in which the 
aoholars acquitted th^neelves. The examination gave a powerful 
stimuluB to the eaiae of education among us : ii wiU have a more 
•alutary influence upon the teachers and pupils, and it will be the 
. moaiw of arousing and bringing into vigorous play the taleots and 
powers of mind of teachers. A teacher who has eren an erdiuary 
degree of the spirit of educational rivalry, self honour and respect, 
eannot observe the scholars of his fellow teachers to be always the 
auooessful competitors, without being stirred to make, if pouible^ 
liis own pupils equal, if not superior, to all other oompetitorsw Such 
examinations will be a powerful incentive to bring to light and cul- 
tivate th^ emerging and growiniir talents af the youthful mind to 
grasp at and fuUy master every branch of education in which it is 
exercised. Sudi examinations will be the means of raising the 
standard of education : of reaching the hearts and bringing forth 
the liberali^ of Trustees and School Sections. When Trustees of 
School Sections see a large number of scholars in another Section 
earrying off the prizes, and their own the last, or none at all, the 
principal of emulation and educational proficiency is struck as with 
an electric si)ark. Considering their own sons and daughters as 
clever, and possesring the same aptitude to leam as those who have 
been successful in obtaining the &st prizes, they will at once resolve 
to be more liberal, and get as good teachers as they possibly csa. 
« I am glad we have the prospect of having another such examination. 
D. A. McDonald, Esq., Member for the county of Glengarry, has 
given $80, $30 for each township in the county to purchase books 
for prizes. 

jAMXi MoOaui;, Esq., Cljlbxsoe. — Prizes were distributed with 
good effect in some of the schools. The libraries in School Sections 
STos. 1 Mid % have good eflect. The books are well taken care of, 
and are covered and labelled ; but an addition to the number of 
books la much needed. 

Rbv, JoHir Mat, M. A., Mabcr avd To&boltok. — We have 
but one Common School liibrary in March. The books are all 
numbered and have been extensively zead^ no doubt with good re- 
aults. Prizes were given in the same section last summer. 

David F. Booabt, Esq., Kitlxt.— In those sections where the 
Trustees take the greatest interest in the welfare of their school^ a 
mtem of giving prizes has been instituted with {be happiest effects. 
Of course, as in all competitive examinations, some of the children 
are dissatisfied, and the teacher often wrongly blamed ; but still 
one cannot fail to observe the good results which flow from the sys- 
tem, in an increased attention to study, a more earnest striving to 
excel, and a more B>stematic and orderly mode of working, botii on 
the part of teacher and pupils.^ 

ExT. JoHK MoMoRiKB, D. D., Ramsat.— Prizes have been 
given in very few of our schools in the township of Kamsay ; but 
they have a good effect in stimulating the children. 

EnwABD Btbkb, Esq., Buboess Kobth.— In School Section 
Ijf o. 2 prizes were given, and with flattering results— I might say 
great success ; and I here speak, first^ from personal knowledge, and 
aecondly, from the unanimous testimony of several parents with 
whom 1 consulted, their answer invariably being, that their children 
made more progress during the six weeks they were contending for 
the prizes tlum they did for as many months before. 

Gbobab Bbowx, Esq., AniunoK.-r-The books of the libraries 
Bre labelled and numbered, and the ciroulaiaon of then^ I am as- 
sured, has a most beneficial effect on the adult popnlation. In our 
aehoobilwhere the merit ticket system and the distribution of prizes 
have bean adopted, the very best resulta have followed. It is most 
BrtoniahiBg te aee the eneigy they inf uie into the fshUdren ; pro- 



ducing eariy and regular attendance at school, and iaoreased dili- 
genee while in it 1 have pointed out to the Trustees and teachsra 
the good results that would follow, if this system were adopted in all 
OBr schools, whieh I hope will ultiniately become general 

ObOBOX BBBTHBBtOB, BSQ., AKOUMBIA AND KAI.ABAB. The IB* 

fluence resulting from the distribution of prizes has been good,> ao 
far as respects exciting a spirit of emnlatioii^ and inereasing indBa- 
try in the prosecution of studies. The prize-books, of which $4S 
worth were dbtributed, were awarded to successful competitors in 
the elementary branches, at a very well-attended pwblic assemblage 
of five out of the six sdiools in these townships. The other a^oel. 
Section Ko. 8, being very remote, I lieM a sepantte e xamin ai tii ott 
there, at which I distributed the apportionment of priaea Ana to 
this section. Although the school-house is situated, and the inhab- 
itants of the Section reside, in the wildest and moat sterile part of 
a somewhat barren region, yet, I must say, that the children stood 
the test of a careful examination, in a sri^ that did credit to them- 
selves, and teacher. 

Avauarus Si>«ab, Esq., Fbbdbbicksbttbo Kobvh.— Tbe librarx 
books are all properly covered and numbered, and a great deal oi 
good has already been realized from this branch, and I hope to aee 
a great advance made in this direction in the course of a few years. 
There have been x>rizes distributed in a few of the schools, which 
^ow already their ^sod effect in the energy which stimulates tha 
scholars, and a j^nuse of further good results^ 

JoHir O. Sexbmith, Esq., RiCBMOivn. — ^I am happy to be abWio . 
inform you that the schools are mostly in a prosperous oonditioiiiy 
evincing a sood deal of life and vitality. As yon are aware, while 
in Toronto ladtSeptember, I purchased 980 worth of prize-books and 
$20 worth of merit cards. Toward this amount the Hon. Bb FKnt 
contributed $90, the Townehip Oouacil $90, and myself $10. . The 
merit cards I divided among the School Sections, to f ocm b baais 
upon which I proposed distributidg iiie prises, having first called b 
meeting of the teachers, and submitted my plana. The time lor 
awarding them being fixed for the 21st of December, the diildfeii 
went to work with a will, no weather preventaog their attendBaee 
at school I was informed by many of the teachers, they had mot 
half the trouble in keeping oraer they previously had. I divided 
the books according to tlM averaae attendance, and tben-^ve the 
first prize to the pupil of each wiSuhA holding the greatest number 
of cards, as reported by the teachers. As the above is the principle 
upon which I acted, it appeal^ to give general satisfaction. It wae 
an interesting sight to see the children coming from the -variouB 
sections to the Town Hall to receive the reward of their toil and 
anxious solicitude. When the pupils were all arranged in ptopeir 
order, the teachers at the head of their schools, and the booka 
placed in packages before them on the table, corresponding with tbe 
number of the section for which they were intended, appropriate 
and interesting addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messra. Ckia- 
holm and Kennedy, and E. Star, Esq. The prizes were then hamd- 
ed to the teachers, who gave them to thoae who were entitled to 
them, when was sung '* Qod Save the Queen^" and all were aoon on 
the way home, as the day was very cold. It is in oontemplBtion to 
take the same course this year also. R. J. Oartwright, Esq., M. P., 
has placed in my hands ten doilars for this object, and I propose ad- 
ding ten more out of my salary. I have reason to hope the Tew nnhtp 
Municipal Council will grant twenty, which will make eighty, wlieci 
the 100 per cent by th^ Department is added ; this will bring lam a 
nice lot of books for prizes. I would just remark it is my fima oon- 
viction, if our public men would appropriate a portion of tlfeeir 
money in this way, it would be much better for the morals of tlM 
community, than to spend it in the manner many of them do^ in 
gaining seats of honour which are not lasting^ 

Fbxdbbiok H. Rous, E8Q.» South Riniiro HAsmroa. — ^PriaeB 
are occasionally distributed in a few of our schools, and where thia 
is done aystematicaUy, as proposed hy the Department, in oomiee- 
tion with their different series of Reward Cards, <k&, I beliewe an 
advantageous result is generally obtained ; auch, at least, ia the 
testimony of the teaphers who have adopted ibis plan, and it ia poor- 
firmed by my own observation of the atate of discipline in thmit 
schools. 

Rbv. Gkobob Blaib, M. A., Supebiiitxkdknt Couimr oif 
DuBHAM. — I propose now to direct my attention to two objeote of 
primary importance :— (Ist) To encourage the distribution of merit 
cards and prizes in every school, so aa to create a heahhfid emitli^ 
tion, and (2nd) to procure, if poasible, the establishment of inablio 
school libraries in eveiy section. 

Rbv. Fbxdbriok Bttbt, Lxjttkbwobtr, ^c. — Through tbe oobite 
incentive of the Honourable B. Flint, M. L. C, who gives ^lO 
whenever a Board of Trustees or Township Council gives thait 
amount for the porohsse of leward book% nea^y sll my sdioolBlMsd 
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TOwarda. Little ones hftd been gladdonad wiik tiie poM&mon of & 
bMittifiil book, looked ft»r, worked for, wtd then imlued the more 
beoMue banded to them by the Local Sii{)eriateiideai before 8cho<il- 
nmitevB, Parents, and Tmstees, aooompauied with a reeital of their 
reoiaite and a kind remark into the bargain. These booi» are r^d 
at home, and lent eometknea, $herefore we may hope lor benefit 
fremtbeir 



R«T, J. B. Trvikb, Eldoit.— The fibrary booki are mostly 
<90Tered, all 1al>elled and nnmbered, and are very useful in thoee sec- 
tions where ihisy are. I could with, however, to see more interest 
taken in the hbmty. Tim ioiliience, however, whieh the sehool 
libtmriea of the sectioni have enerted, is of the most satkf actory and 
healthy diarscter, I hope all the sections wtU avail themselves of 
the fseiliti€s afforded them by the Bdncational Department, of 
fcaviag libraries, and increasing the nnmber of library books. With 
one exoebtion, prises are not given in the schools of this township. 
In the school where they are given, the scholars woHc hard, there is 
m liealihy livaliy among them, and I hope the Trustees will, ere 
ft^i^T* K^^ l«iies in eveiy section, to ereiy schooL 

BsT. JoxBT YzoAM, VcavLAX. ^Prises have been distributed in 
aeveral of the sehoolm with, X believe, excellent effect ; a more reg- 
ular att e n d ance has, in this way, been secured. 

F. Oaklst, Esq., M. D., Brock. —Prizes were only given in 
«oe school in the township Ust year, and in that one school their 
^gtribution was attended with the most beneficial results. 

Rvr. Jamb Fnonsoir, Oso.— Priaes were distributed in four 
of theeohoels, and it is to be hoped, we will soon have them in all. 
There ia no doubt they would, m the hands of able teachers, help 
!• ioster and maintain a spirit of general emulation and oompetition, 
ao desirable and necessary for the furtherance of the cause of edu- 
cation. Well selected works to the valae of eighty dollars have 
bean added to the township library. 

BsT. Ax.KXAiront KCAObuvvAir, ToflM>EoifTiow-— There was an in- 
oreaae of attendance in all our schools thii year. This very desira- 
ble dmnge is the result of the active use of several means, some of 
srhich cannot be traced out or described ; but there is not the least 
4o«bt, that the very liberal distribution of prises which has been 
aado in tins township this year, is prominent among the most 
eiisetnsl Ptises were distributed in each section, and at a town- 
ship examination besides. The amount thus expended is very con- 
aifierable, when the extent of the township, the number of its pop- 
nlatioB and ehii^n under sixteen, and the attendance is taken into 
consideration. It was kts:>wn to the teachers, and thus communica- 
ted to nSi the pupils of the different schools at a verr earir period in 
the year, that regular attendance, diligence and good conduct during 
IfifiT, would be acknowledged, encouraged and rewarded at the 
dcaing examination by awarding valuable prises. The result was 
lisvonnble, as some of the ususl obstades to attendance were thus 



DxKiML MiLion, Esq., Nilsov.— Five schools have had prizes 
distributed, and where I have had the opportunity of witnessing the 
distribution of prizes, it exerted a laudable spirit of emulation 
among the pupils^ and a happy feeling among the parents and spec- 
tatofs. 

Dateo RoBSBTSOir, Esq., M. D., Kassaoawkta. -^Prises are 
given In meet of (he schools, and seem to do good, by creating a 
h ea lthf ul rivalry among the pupils, especially when distributed judi- 
csonsly. Tliey should be given to those only who have earned them 
daring n certain time : that is, the result should depend on every 
ds^a study, dating from the last distribution. The township exam- 
ination passed off quite satisfactorily, and the people all evinced a 
atrong mtevsst in it, This year another simflar examination has 
beea Mid. This is the third competitive examination for the town- 
dup ; Hie council seems determined to continue it. 

JoHV AsKiHj Esq., TRArALOAn.— We have had prizes and merit 
books awarded in man^ of our schools ; this has been productive of 
good results ; it has induced greater regularity of attendance, and 
seal in study on the part of the pupils. 



BsT. JoHV PoBTnoira, Bsvbblit. — I judge that priaes must 
be deemed advantageous from the fact of more schools having them 
distribated every year. 

Bay. RoBKRT Okaitf, Flambobovoh, East. — ^Prizes were given 
in some of the schools, and from all parties interested, I learn that 
a good effect was produced. I am of opinion that the system of 
living prizes is decidedly beneficiaL 

Rby. JToxir Lbbi,. AjfCA8niB.-*There are school libraries in four 
■ectiops^ «nd in thine of thoie the books are all covered, numb^Md 
and labelled ; in lour sections there are. Sabbath Schogl libraries, 
and thena ia Bsaaon to balisnra that thev are ^»o«'tin<ir ^ favouEshla 



influence upon the minds and acttons both of parents and children 
where the books have been carefully read. Prises procured from 
the Depsrtment in Toronto, have been given to the pupils in five 
sections, and there are grounds to believe with general satisfaction 
end good resnlts. 

Rbt. Josw Abhoub, Bttbtobd. — The library books are covered, 
labelled and numbered, and the regulations are strictly observed. 
The influence the library exerts must be good in proportion as the 
books are read ; good books, if read, must produce a good effect. 
The influence of the distribution of prises, there cannot be a doubt 
is both great and good. They not only impart edification to the 
recipient ; but they have a mat influence to call forth exertion and 
labcnr, to make progress, and to form character. 

Efci Gbbooby, Esq., Loutu. — ^There is a splendid Township 
Library, the works in which are labelled, numbered and distributed 
in the different school sections. This has had a ^ood influence on 
the young as well as the old. Thera was a resolution passed ia jth^ 
Council requiring all Librarians to return their books at lesst once 
a year. There have been prizes given in several schools, with good 
results. 

Rbt. Jomi WiLxnraoir, Nobwzoh' Soitih. — I wss present at the 
Otterville examination, when about eight dollars worth of prizes 
were bein^ distributed in the preeence of parents and guardians, 
with seeming satisfaction to all concerned. I am inclined to think 
the practice should be more geuerally observed, and the expense 
less regarded, for no doubt the effect would be profitable and li*ppy- 

Rbv. Johv FBBOtrsoir, Gbbt, Hobbis, Ao. — In Grey, the 
schools are provided with a library, granted by the Munio^»al 
Council each Section has about 4^ volumes, and they are frequently 
celled for and read hj both pupils and parents. The amount of 
good which would ansa from each school being supplied with a 
proper library is incalculable, and isL moreover, a matter to which 
sufficient attention has not hitherto been pidd. 

Ctbub Oamuo, Esq., Howtgk.-— Prize-books hnve been distrib- 
uted in some of the eohools, and with very good results. I think I 
can induce move of the Trusteea next year to provide prizes. 

Rbt. Bf atthbw Babb, MoE1ili:k>p, te.— The books in all the 
libraries are covered, numbered and labelled, and where the 
reffuUtions in regard to libraries are strictly observed, the 
influence is beneficial and gratifying. In common School 
Section, No. 3, MoKillop, the volumes are open to the whole 
section, whereas in Union School Section, No. 7; Tuokersmith, the 
v<4umes ar^ open only to the pupils. Perhaps it may be owing to 
this difference that the separate applications for volumee during the 
year amounted, in the former Section to 418, nearly three times the 
number of separate anplications for volumes in all three Sections 
baring librarief in Tuckersmith, namely, 142. Prizes are distrib- 
uted according to merit, in most of our schools, and With Tory ben* 
eficial and gratifying results. 

JoHK EcKFOBD, EsQ., B&AVT, Cabbick, ko, — The distribution 
of prizes, which has an excellent effect, is becoming more general; 
but we still continue, in almost every case, to give smaller bool^ 
cards, &c., to all the others, and cheer them onwards to a place in 
the prize list. This answers more than one good purpose. 

Chas. HABi>iB, Esq., Nissotjbi Wsst. — I have alwsys found 
under the old system of awarding prizes on the report or decision of 
the teachers, or by underhand preparatory exercises, dissatisfaction 
ensued (as too hequently occurred — ^the children of the teacher's 
patrons succeeded) therefore, if any method is unobjectionable, it 
must be founded on the principles recommended by yourself. On 
a recent occasion, when examining a school and finding the best 
scholar at the foot of the class, 1 inquired of the teacher what was 
the cause, to which he gaye the following important information:— 
'* He kept a book to record the marks of merit, good conduct, 
^, from one period to another, so that any pupil on receiving the 
highest mark on any day, had to go to the foot of the class on the 
f<£owing, and no marks could be given to the same pupil until the 
head place was again attained, and no mark would be given to any 
pupil, however high the standing in the class, who would make in- 
fractions of the rules of the school, by which means the greatest 
order and improvement prevailed, and hope and eveiy ipduoement 
to improve and excel were given to all, 

Habbisov Tkompsoit, Esq., Mbtcalfb. — ^The Library appears to 
create a very good influenoe in the neighborhood, as all the hooka 
have been read by quite a number of persons. In the schools where 
prizes were distributed, they gave general satiBfsctien, stimulating 
a desire in the pupils to strive who would make the best progress in 
his studies. . I am using my influence with the Trustees of every 
School Sectio^i in the Xowaiihip of M/s^Mi^ to get priaa-books foi^ 
eU dAwrving pu]^ 
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Rbt. Jamis QordoKi DoBCHMTla NosTH.«-^Wb«re priiet hftTe 
been distribated (which has ooourred in a few uhooU) thii itiJlqance 
hM been good Br leeing their ohildren bring borne nioe booki, 
pecvnti are often led to take a greater intereat m the ednoation of 
thmr chUdreni whilst in the papiU a healthful emolation li oreated, 
that ineitea to diligenoe and regular attendance. 

EoMUKD B. KAxanoVt Esq., StrpntnmirDiiiT, Ck>UNTT 07 
Kmr. — ^From the retuma of the number of Tolnmea taken oat du- 
ring the year, and from personal obienration, I am led to belieTe 
that the librariea are not doing all that could be deaired. This 
miicht be attributed to the want of a fraah aupply of bo<dui. Many 
have reoelTed no additions for yean ; but where new books were 
procured^ an immediate demand was made for them. 

A£Bx. Oeaig, Esq., Tzlbubt Wjbbt. —Prises haTS been dis- 
tributed in three sections during the past year, with satisfactory 
reaults, and especially when each pupil receiTea one^ however small, 
the distribution is vexy acceptable, tad stimulates to exertion. 

Bamusl Woods, Bsq^ M. A., Kivosroir.— The Library ii a most 
popular institution. The books are all properly coTersd and num- 
bered, and are most eagerly sought for. The taste thus acquired by 
the young for wholesome reading is continued during lifter years in a 
great many cases, as is evidenced by frequent application for books by 
former pupils. The system of p;iving priies is not pursued in the 
schools; but instead, the Board distributes, for regularity of attend- 
ance and general efficiency in studies, merit cards. These are eagerly 
contested for, and however others may judge of the evil influence of 
priies, I cannot permit myself to think that a wholesome distribution 
can ever cause any harm ; and the Board in instituting merit cards are 
of the same opinion ; for this is a priae, and <Hie so dearly cherished 
that it is no unfrequent thing to see them framed, and oonspicious 
places, in oftentimes a humble abode possessed of no otherdecoration. 

Riy. W. Obmistoit, D. D. Hamilton. — ^The books in the li- 
hnrTt though not all covered, are properly kept, and generally well 
read by the pupils and their friends. The influence of the school 
library is silenl^ but effective, and aids not a littie in the education 
of those who have passed beyond their school-boy days. A good, 
well-selected libraiy should be attached to every Common Sdiool. 

Bxv. AcEXANDSB McGkboob, Bbookviux .*-The mid-summer 
eiaminatioas are* now looked forward to by the community with 
great pleasure ; one ^ood influence tins, resulting from the distri- 
bution of prizes, which then takes place. Here, they say, that in 
the senior department alone, of the school, it is the intention to 
award prizes (which are now under competition) to tiie value of $100, 
next June. The very best results to the pupils arise from the stim- 
ulus thus presented to diligence and perseverance. 

J. H. Lawrxnok, Esq., Ooluvowood. — The Common School 
library books, are all neatly covered, labelled and niltnbered, and 
the reflations strictly observed. The Trustees have carefcdly 
watched the library, and the Teachers have exercised great care ; a 
very few books have been injured, and a few lost. From the num- 
ber of books taken out, and apparently read, a wholesome influence 
must be the result. 

A. PfJBSLOw, Esq., Sbobxtaky Boa&d School Teustsxs, Po&t 
Hops.-— The proceeds of an exhibition given by the pupils added 
Mii books to our library, wbich now numbers 767 volumes. Judg- 
ing from the number of books taken out, and the eagerness with 
which they are read, the influence of the library on this town and 
neighbourhood, must be both extensive and beneficial, though I often 
regret that the principal demand is for books of an exciting character, 
rather than for books of real worth, that would olevate the moral na- 
ture and improve and strengthen the mind. Tlie scheme of raising 
money for prises, which I mentioned in my last, was carried out 
very suooessfully. Several gentlemen offered prises for proficienoy 
in subjects chosen by themselves ; and the prises, taking the name 
of the donor, were competed for at written examinations, and 
the award made by the donors. I found the plan had several ad- 
vantages ; it enlisted the interest of the gentlemen in the school, 
and in the recipients, and the award being made by them, prevent- 
ed heart-burning and jealousy, and rendered charges of uvourit- 
ism against the teachers impossible. In short, the experiment was 
entirely satisfactory, and the impulse to study that it gave was very 
marked. 

Bsv. John Thompson, Sabxia.-^Wc have as yet no Public 
School Library, which I consider a great want, but hope that steps 
may soon be token to secure one before another year, tnat the young 
may be provided with ample opportunities for general reading, and 
especially those who have recently left school ; for at this season of 
the year there is a great temptation to throw up study altogether, 
aad this would be a means of securing their attention, and sSmula- 
ting them to continued diligence in the work of self^teprove m mt. 



We had, however, a large number of prises distributed at the an- 
noal examination. This has been an established custom for many 
years, and I believe, on the whole, with gratifying resulta. I am 
favourable to the distribution of prizes, when ludiciously done. 
Th^ create a laudable ambition, and stimulate the minds of tha 
Toung to effort, when at a time they are in danger of falling 
into lassitude— at least this has been my experience. Preparing for 
an annual examination is a good thing, and when the stimulus of a 
prize is added, greater good still yet may be effected — ^facts will bear 
this out. 

Jamm Bowis, Esq., M. D. Mitchkix. — ^At the last school ax- 
amination the prizes were awarded on the plan noticed in my last 
vear^s report it appears a great improvement on the plan formerly 
in use, and gives entire satisfaction. . 

JoHK A. 8000K, Esq., Ste^throt. — ^The merit cards issued by 
the Education Office have been used with advantage ; one merit oara 
for punctuality was given every dav to each scholar present at the 
opening of school, bow morning ana afternoon ; one for diligence, to 
afi that prepared their lessons at home, and were industrious during 
school hours ; one for perfect recitation, to those who recite th«r les- 
sons correctly ; and one for good conduct, to all that were guilty of no 
irreenlarity during the day. Thou^ awarded for every day, tha 
cucui, in order to save time^ are issued every Monday. At the 
close of tilie sessions, the prizes given to the scholars are propor- 
tioned in value to the number of i^erit tickets received by each du- 
ring the sessions. 

6. THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT LONDON. 

From the report of Mr. Principal Boyle to the Board of Trustaesy 
we make the following extracts in regard to the School, isc. : — 

"The sum of |100 lately expended by the Board on a new sup- 
ply of books for the Library, with the hundred per cent added by 
the Government, will purchase $200 worth of books. To discuas at 
any length the advantages resiuting from a well selected School 
Library would only be a waste of time, especially as the condusiva 
arguments of the Chief Superintendent in support of this branch of 
the general system have been so frequently laid before the pec^le of . 
Canada, and more particularly addressed, through circulars to tha 
various Boards of School Trustees. The School Library is already 
well stocked with a choice selection of the best works in ahnoat . 
every branch of science and literature. Therefore, the sum recently 
expended has been, with the assent of the Library OommitteOp 
mainly laid out on juvenile reading. There is always in stock at 
the depository in Toronto, a large and varied assortment of books, 
at once amusine and instructive. From these selections may be 
made equally adaj^ted to the tastes of both sexes. Most of theaa 
books, while furnishing a moderate degree of excitement, such aa 
young readers desire, are, as a general thing, calculated to enrick 
the mind wiili useful information, strengthen the moral and roli- 
ffious convictions, and impart a relish for higher kinds of literature, 
DT cultivating the tastes of the readers. Perhaps there is no part 
of our admirable school system better adapted than this to form the ' 
national character of Canada, to foster a spirit of lofty patriotism 
among her people, and pave the way for her assuming, at some day 
not far distant, in her new Confederate existence, a prouder and a 
more influential position among the nations of the earth. It saema 
to me to be one of ike highest duties imposed upon a Board of 
School Trustees to furnish, as a precautionary measure, to the yoolk 
of their municipality a judicious selection of readinf^ matter. All 
must admit the fearful extent to which this country is flooded witii 
the trashy literatiure of ^e neighboring States. These books are^ 
many of them, pernicious in every point of riew. Some are of a 
directly immoral tendency. Few of them are adapted to improve 
the taste— none of them to purify the heart The exciting aoanaa 
portrayed in these cheap novels, though disgusting to a mature^ 
well r^^ulated mind, are yet greedily devoured by boys ; while the 
low, vulgar style in which they are written, cannot mil to corrupt 
the taste and language of all who read them constantly. Bi&, 
while the language, taste, and morals of the youth of our cotmtnr 
suffer from the fusion of such a literature among us, these evila 
are not all. The sentiment of patriotism, British or Canadian, la 
to some extent impaired from the same cansei Take one humued 
of these tales or novels for the million, and you will findninetir- 
nine of them representing British Institutions as something otSj 
worthy of derision. When they attempt to sketch a British subject 
they give it a vulgar caricature. It is difficult to tell in reading one 
of these books, whether want of honor, want of courage^ or want of 
the refinement of a gentleinan is the more conspicuous element ia 
the composition of a British officer, and this is a character seaiuefy 
ever omitted. Our historical records are falsified, our aatioaal 
achievements depredated, and the glory of the British nation mia- 
reptasanted^ in order to esact by eempariaen their own repnblie. ▲- 
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in Buch reading cannot fail in prodneing an evil in- 
flnenee on the minda of the yonng and nnreflectinff, in weakening 
their love for their own ooontry, and oreating a filie prejudice in 
bswar of a foreign State. It is wim, therefore, to exercise as far as 
posnble a carefnl supervision oyer the character of the books fur- 
mahed to the children attending our Oitj Schools. 

7. FREE SCHOOLS AND FREE LIBBABIES FOB PIOTON. 

We are happy to obsenr^ that the auestion of doing away with the 
Rate Bill and making the Union School in this town free to all, is 
being diseusaed. We are greatljjr suprised that this change should 
not have been adopted long ago in such an intelligent and wealthy 
community as that of Picton. Instead of checking in any way the 
general diffusion of knowledge, our school authorities ought rather 
to offer inducements operating in the opposite direction. Espe- 
cially would it be wise to procure public libraries in connection with 
the school at the earliest possible period. Too many youth of the 
town spend their leisure in such pemioious reading as the Dime 
Koyels, Police Gaxette, and other publications of that class ; when 
if a supply of such interesting and useful books as are furnished at 
half their cost by our Edu<»tional Department^ were accessible, 
good principles might be inculcated. Young persons must and wiU 
read something, and it rests with the guardums of our educational 
interests to say whether they wiU provide proper mental nourish- 
ment, or allow their tastes and principles to become vititated by the 
ackly sentimentalism and indecent publications offered in the mar- 
ket. We hope some person will moTe in the matter at once, and if 
funds be low, a good beginning can be made by voluntary contri- 
butiena Who will act l — Ficton New Nation, 



a HOW TO READ. 

Teachen may ask, How art tos to read 9 This question is aho of 
great importance. It is not the amount read, but the intelligent 
reading tiiat benefits. The book, if valuable, should be mastered. 
The slow process necessary to this will be amply repaid by the sure 
p rogre s s of acquisition. jPatient application cannot fail to reap ad- 
vantage. Some books deserve and will repay frequent perusal. 
Gibly>n somewhere makes the remark, ^' that he usually read a book 
three times — ^he first read it, slancing through it to take in the gen- 
ersl design of the book, and the structure of the argument ; he 
read it again to observe how the work was conducted, to fix its 
general principles on the memory ; and he read it a third time to 
notice the blenushes, or the beauties, and to criticise its bearing and 
chazacter.'^ Reading of tins kind must produce a happy influence 
upon the mind. The book becomes personal knowledge, and avail- 
able for use. Coleridge divides readers into four classes : the first 
like the hour-gLsss — ^their reading, like the sand, running in and 
then outj and leaving not a vestige behind \ the second like the 
sponge, which imbibes everything, only to return it to the same 
stale, or jMrhaps dirtier ; the thud, like the jelly-bag, allows the 
pore to pass away, and keeping only the refuse and the dregs ; and 
the fourth, like the slaves in the mines of Gk>loonda, casting aside 
aU that is worthless, and retauoing only the diamonds and gems. 
It is also a benefi<nal exercise in reading to extract short passages 
that strike the mind. Thus it was that Southey sought to utilize 
hia own extensive reading, and tiiie library of 13,000 volumes which 
he possessed Some who have leisure, have nuEde synopses or 
abtidgments of the works they have read. It is recorded of Dr. 
Donney by his quaint biographer, Izaak Walton, that, ''he left the 
reaoltance of 1,400 authors, most of them abridged and analyzed by 
hia own hand" When a book is not your own, extracting is the 
best means of keeping what you value ; when it is your own, the 
index reruns recommended by Todd, will be verv useful, as it will 
show you at a glance where to find anything you nave noted. 

One ol the best ways to retain what we have read is to endeavour 
to communicate it to others. Sunday School teachers, who read for 
the instruction of their scholars, have this rare advantage, and would 
do well to practise it. 

*< Thought, too, delivered. Is the more possessed ; 
Teaching, we learn, and giving we receive." 

— Tho ChrufHan Teacher in Sunday Schoole, By Rev. R. Steel, 
MLA., Ph. D. 

9. SCHOOL TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. 

When in Toronto a few weeks since, we paid a visit to the Educa- 
tional Department, and while there the Deputy Superintendent 
kiiidly showed us a large supply of works suitable for teachers' 
libiarieB, and informed me that the law provides for the establish- 
a wot of suidi libraries. Teachers' Associations, by s^ndins orders 
t tm^h the County Council, will receive a bonus of one nundred 
f vcent. on aUsums remitted to tbe department for this object 



Teadiers would do well to avail themselves in this way of the pri- 
vilege of obtaininff aooess tothe best pubfications of tiie day, bear- 
ing directly on school organiaation, discipline, methods of instruc- 
tion, ^., a more intimate knowledge of which would greatly facili- 
tate their labors. —ifnioe Beporier, 

10. FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAT BE ESTAB- 

LXSHBD UNDBE THB DSFABTinRTAL RXOULUIONS. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four elaseei of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and school trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1 . An ordinary Oomnum School Library in each school house 
for the usie of the children and rate payers. 

2. A General Public Lending Zibrartf^ available to all the 
rate payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Profenional Library of books on teaching, school 
organization, language and kindred subjects, available to tea- 
chers alone 

4. A LibraiT in any Public Jfuh'hc^um, under control of the 
Municipality, for tbe use of the inmates, or in the County Jail 
for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too stron§;Iy urge Uj^n School Trustees the im- 
portance and even necessity of providing, (especially during the 
autumn and winter months,) suitable reining books tbr the pupils 
in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having given 
the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they shonld 
provide some agreeable and practical means of gratifying it. 

11. PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL VRIZB BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not leu than five doUare^ transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf, 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount .thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authoritv to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when s<S desired. 

O^Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bv nbcbssary for tbb trustrbs to 
SEND NOT LESS THAN fivc doUarM additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of appUeation for each class. 

(t^The 0716 hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less than Jive dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above ; they must be paid for at the net 
catalogue prices. 

12. PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

SUPRRIHTINnBirrS AND TIACHIRS. 

In this catalogue are given the net prices at which the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Public Educational Institutions of Upper Cauada, from 
the Depository in connection with the Department. In each 
case, cash must accompany the order sent. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price^ 
Colleges and private ^M^hools will be supplied with any of 
the articles mentioned in tbe catalogue at the prices stated. 
Local superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on 
the same terms, with such educational works as relate to 
the duties of their profession. 

13. SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been firamiently made to the Department, 
for &e supply firom its Dqpontory of Sunday School ISbnjj 
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and Prise Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
▼isable to insert the following iaformation on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hundred 
per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, Maps 
or Requisites, except on such as are received from Municipal 
or Public Sfchool Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, Mapi^ 
and other Uequisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for Library 
or other similar Associations^ can however, on receipt of the 
necessary amonnt, be supplied from t'.ie Depository at the net 
prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty pf r cent, less than the 
usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
or Promoting Christian Knowledge* and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodist, and from the various ex- 
teaiive publishers in Britain and the United States i but the list 
would be two extensive to publish separately. . 

8. On receiving the necessary instruction^y a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c, not desired, 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
othersy if returned promptly and in good order. 

14 PRB-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the Postage Law. the postage on all books, 

Sirinted circulars, &c., sent through the post, mtui be pre-paid 
y the sender f at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Costomt duty on itopy right books, as may be necessary. 

15. THE BOOK TRADE OF TORONTO. 



Looking about us, and casting over the clAioes that are likely to 
prodiice the demand for books, we fail to account for the great 

strides in the book trade of the Province. True, our imports con- . • j. ^ j u >» 
sist laigely of edocatiomil books, and thcMe we know are for the nature uitended her. 
conwimption of our schools and colleges. Still, besides this pro ™® followmir have 
portion of the imports, there is a laige importation of books, in 
mifloeUaneous literature, and in profesnional and other high classes, 
which evincMthe great growth of tlie trade and speaks well for the 
reading predilections of the people. Large stocks are now kept by 
the trade, and the demand i« largely supplied to hand, instead of, 
as in former years, having to be written for to order. When we 
speak of stock it is uo meagre atfair, when it is considered how wide 
is the field of literature in this age, and how books are multiplied iu 
every department, ou every subject, and from the varied classes of 
min4. 

English books are sold in this Province, in general, at the pub- 
lishers' prices, i.e. at the same equivalent in onr own currency to the 
British price (25c. to the shilling sterling), wiUiout any advance for 
cost of importation, Ao. This is more than can be said of any other 
class of importers whose goods pay no duty, and it is the best evi- 
dence of the extensive facilities of the trade and energy and ability 
of their managers, in making so advantageous terms with the home 
producing houses as enables them to give such a boon to the 
people. — CRobe, 



Mr. Edgar, of Toronto, is preparing a new edition of the '^In* 
solvent Act, with notes.'' 

Prof. DeMill's novel *'Cord and Creese," now running throng 
Harper'* Bazaar^ is to be published in book form. 

The new edition of Principal Dawson's '< Acadian Gecdogy" will 
be ready in May. 

The last number of the AUantic MorUhly thus speaks of Moigan'a 
BiHeoiheca Cafiadensis : — '* It is easy to see the great iodutrtry that 
goes to the completion of such a work as this, and all who, from 
teste or necessity, have to do with bibleoffraphy, must feel their in- 
debtedness to Mr, Moigan. It has evidently been a labor of love 
and patriotism with him ; and while it has made him acquainted 
with more worthless books, probably, tlian were known even to the 
not wisely but too well read friend of Charles Lamb, it is a real ser- 
vice rendered to Literature." 

Mr. Montwetit, of the Educational Department, Quebec, is 
translatimr into French the late Mr. McGee's History of Ireland, 

McMullen A Co., Brockrille, announce a second edition of The 
History of Canada from its first discovei-y to the presetU ^'me, by J. 
McMullen, Esq. , editor of the Brockville Monitor. 

Another Historical work : — Eistoire de CUtquavte avs;, 1791, 1841, 
par M. F, P. Bedardy will speedily be published in Quebec. 

The last number of SttxtarVs QwvrUrly (New Brunswick) contains 

Srobably the last contribution made to periodical literature by the 
kte much lamented Mr. McGee. The paper is entitled "The Cit^ 
of CoKeges," and is a description of Oxford, which Mr. McGee visited 
1864, at the time, we believe, when the University conferred the de- 
gree of D.C.L. upon Sir John A. McDonald. 

The )X)et Sangster has been appointed to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Ottawa, ^nks to Mr. Campbell 

Chief Justice Young iu his late oration at the North British cen- 
tenary in Halifax, thus discourses : — *' As I have been speaking of 
literature, let me say a word upon that of Nova Scotia. A book 
(*) was published six or eight weeks ago, by Dr. Forrester, which is 
one of the most comprehensive and Judicious works ever written on 
the subject of whioh it treats : the art of teaching, and which de- 
serves a higher fame than it is receiving Another book (t) recently 
published by a professor in one of our colleges, has caused my in- 
terest and admiration — ^it contains a picture of Roman Society in 
the time of Nero. The characters are drawn with a skill which eu 
titles the book to an extensive notice. If we do jiistice to ourselves 
and the community ; if the men among us who have wealth have 
the spirit to advance such literature, and bring forward onr young 
men and young women of talent, there is no doubt that'NoT» 
Scotia will stand independent and respected, and, whatever her po- 
litical destiny may be, will take the high position for which God and 
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The following have lately been pnblished : — *' The First Bishop of 
Toronto ;" A biography, by Rev. Dr. Scaddiug, Toronto. " Ele- 
ment de Chimie et de Physique Agriooles." Par Dr. F. A. H. 
Latoe, Quebec. ** Manuel de TOfficier d'Aocise.^ 
moine, Quebec. 

(•) " The Teacher's Text B.K>k." 

(f) " Rome in the Older, Time," by Prof. De Mill. 



1«. CANADIAN LITERARY ITEMS. 

Lieui Col. G. T. Denison, ^., of Toronto, well known by his 
numerous military brochures^ is preparing tor early publication in 
London, a work on Modem Cavalry^ ^ organization^ Armament 
and Employment in War, with illustration. 

Mr. Chas. Mair's new book is to be entitled : Dreamland, and 
other Poems, It will bear the imprint of Sampson, Low ds Co., 
London ; and Dawson Bros., Montreal. His friends speak of it as 
being a most creditable contribution to Canadian Literature. 

General Early, of the late Confederate army, is living in Drum- 
mondville, Ont., where he is engaged in writing a history of the late 
American war. 

- Rev. A. McD. Dawson, of Ottawa, has now in the press of Mr. 
Desbsntts two books^ ^'lieatan Senacos^ and lectures and addresses 
on public subjectSi 



17. GIFT FROM THE QUEEN TO THE COLLEGES, Ac. 

A communication was lately received from the Duke of Buckinir- 
ham and Chandos, through the Governor General, by the various 
Universities in Canada, and by the Law Society of Osgoode HaU, 
accompanying the presentation from Her Gracious Majesty of two 
works--" The Early Life of the Prince Consort," and *' Leaves 
from the Journal of our life in the Highlands," with a request from 
Her Majesty that these books might be received into, and form 

S^rt of the library. Each of the books contains an antograph of 
er Majesty, and are, as may be supposed, highly valuud by the 
recipients. The volumes are beautifully bound, and will no doubt 
be very much appreciated by these institutions and the Bar, and 
form a great acquisition to their libraries. It will be remembcflred 
that the Prince of Wales was nobly entertained on his visit to 
Canada in 1868, by the Law Society, and on which occasion he 
made a member of the Society. 



18. IMMORAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We are glad to see that an order has been issued by the Customs 
Department prohibiting the importation of the Pciice Gosette, and 
other obscence publications, which are lust now so abundant in the 
States. These filthy papers and pamphlets have lately become so 
numerous in the neighbouring Republic, thai the matter has beei& 
brought up for consideration in some of the State Legislaturss; 
and measures will probably be taken with a view to the suppieBsioia 
of such publicationa.^J3ami^» Spectator, 
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19. HOW YOUNG CRIMINALS ARE MADE. 



A Olevelaod paper Mys that a number of young bovs ii 
aty have been in the habit of reading the ^'dime novels" to ] 



in that 
city have been in the habit of reading the ^'dime novels" to a great 
extent, gortiing themaelves with the exploits of burglars, highway- 
men, smngglerBy pirates, and murderen, which are the staple of 
these pernicious books^ were filled with a morbid desire for similar 
adventures. Five or six of them, the oldest fourteen and the young- 
est ten years of age, organized themselves into a ''band of robbers," 
with a capital of forty dollars to begin business with. They selected 
a wild cavern for their base of operations, in imitation of Dick 
Tarpin and Jack Shepherd. They lived there for. several days, 
pcactiaing all sorts of mischief, before their parents found out their 
hidiug-plaoe and took them homel 



ao. OHARAGTERISTICS OF FICTION. 

From a lecture lately delivered in Toronto, by the Rev. Geo. H. 
Bcidgmao, M.A., we make the following extract : — ''None could 
deny the influence of reading upon ohanoter, and in view of the 
multiplication of works of fiction during recent yean the question 
had assumed vast importance. The reading of works of fiction he 
considered advantageous under certain restrictions. There was^in 
his Tiew. no objection to these works simply because fictitious. The 
works ox Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare carried us into the sub- 
line and enchanting} regions of imagination, and f amiliariaed us with 
the grand and enobJing conceptions of those master minds. The 
* Pillprim's Prpgress' was a fiction, but its perusal had been produc- 
tive of as much real benefit as any uninspired book. CowpeHs 
poetiy, while of a hifjti order of fictiol^ could be read with no less 
profit than pleasure. Such fiction as inculcated right feeliogs and 
priociplesi as tending to cultivate the imagination and purify the 
heart could uot-righly be condemned. The parables of Scripture wero 
in a aeoae fiotitions^ so were the allegories often employed by reli- 
nooa writers to impress truth with RV^i^ter force. Where, however, 
incident and plot form the staple of the narrative, the effect is evil, 
only evil, and that continually. The whole tone and spirit of the 
works ol the most popular novel writers and romances was bad and 
unbealthjr. Lord Byron, who ' touched his harp and nations heard 
entraached,' combined the most brilliant intellect with the deepest 
moral depravity ; never was genius mora closely allied to vice than 
with him. Thie world renowned novels of Sir Walter Seott wero 
alike fiacinating and instructive, and in many points excellent. In 
order, however, to gratify his partisan feelings, Scott had perverted 
the truth of hu^ry. He had whitewashed the House of Stuart, 
and ridiculed the heroic Covenanters, to whose stem rofusal to bow 
the knse to tyranny we owed our liberties. . Bulwer employed his 
l^reat talent to exalt and glerify wickedness. Hi» heroes wero crimi f 
Hals and given to the practice ef eveiy vice. Dickens, it has been 
■aid, had accomplished by his writings moro good than any five 
preachers and any five legislatoia together. He did not concur with 
this estimate. That popular author had prostituted his extraor- 
dinary abilities, and degnuied his genius to the most unworthy pur- 
poaea. He haa clothed his vicious characters with the most amiable 
qualities and cast odium and contempt upon roligion. In * Little 
Deriiti' while professing to contend for a relaxation of the strin- 
fenOTos SabbiUh observance, he had aimed a blow at the citadel of 
the S^bath itself. If such were the writings of the best fictionists, 
what must be the tendency of the host of lesser lights 7 Let not 
the young yield to the fascinations of these polluting books whose 
effeet was to sap the foundations of morality and poison and corrupt 
the mind. What class of writers, taken as a whole, were so immond 
aa novelists ? The perusal of light literature destroyed all relish for 
more solid reading matter. Those who were given to the baneful 
pursuit, as a genend result, knew oothing of history, science, or other 
naefol studies* False views of life were imbibed from novels. The 
young who indulged in the pernicious practice of reading highly 
wrought and sensational romances rovelled in scenes that had no 
oounterpart in anything that had ever transpired on earth. life 
was a stem reality, as aU such would find out to their cost when they 
awakened from this delusive dream. The glorification of criminals 
mi^Mi young men on to the commission of the most fearful deeds of 
crime It waa another reason why we as Britons should honor and 
Tenerate the name of Queen Victoria that, she had encouraged a 
sound, healthy literature. (Applause.) If anything more than 
another threatens to dwarf the vigorous Anglo-Saxon intellect and 
prevent the attainment of its high and glorious destiny, it is the 
flood of trashy and impure literature which now clroulates so freely. 
He did not object to fiction under the following restrictions : Let 
it be pure ; let it be true to life if not to fact ; let it be kept in its 
•wn j^aoe ; and, finally, let it not be read by the young until their 
nhanwter and judgments are matured and their priucif^ fixed. 



21. EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF CHEAP FIOTIOIT. 

In a paper read at a meeting of the Educational Department of the 
Social Science Association, in London, England, Mr. W. C. Taylor 
said, that it is more difScult to estimate the results of fiction than 
those of other departments of literature is primarily evident from the 
nature of the subject. Its influence is not to be meiyiuied entirely 
by statistics,, nor can its effects be put to any immediate tests such 
as could be applied to science, to art, to .writings upon politics, 
economy, or morals. The results of a study of these are pretty sure 
to make themselves visably known in the govemmeni and conduct 
of the nation ; but the results of the study of ficticm, though aa 
certain, and perhaps as important, do not show Uiemselvea with the 
same openness, or, generally, with a like rapidity. 

The fictions of Rousseau and his contemporaries hastened, if th^ 
did not altogether bring about, the first French revoln^miy but 
how difficult would it be to estimate the exact amount o| influence 
which they had upon the general result 1 The writingi of Adam 
Smith, upon the other hand, produced the great commeroial revolu* 
tion of modern times, and we have no difficulty in tracing the pro- 
gress of events succeeding their appearance, for they were adopted 
as soon as understood,, enforced as soon as th^ were adopted. ThB 
common antithesic of * * fact and fiction" fumiiJbes the grounds of the 
argument most commonly urged against it '* What is the use of 
cramming oxir heads with a lot of mere inventions," say its expo- 
nents ; <^one fact is worth all the fictions that ever were." '* Tell- 
ing a stoi^,'' or '< romancing," iscommonlr a mild way of pottinff it 
that one is not adhering strictly to the truth ; and he who u entiued 
to a far more intelligible, though less polite title, may often be 
asreeabiy surprised by finding himself m possemiou of the honw 
able one of "stoiy-teller.'* 

But it is not fiction, but the abuse of fiction, which enlists con- 
demnation, and this has been promoted by the cheapening of htera- 
ture. Let us see if this is so. Fiction is abused when it is used to 
promote ill^al, immoral, or irreligious ends. In a secondary sense, 
it is abused when its influence is given to lower the standaid of 
taste and intelligence, and to spread a love of what is frivolous and 
meretricious, rather than that what is solid and valuable. There 
can be no doubt that most of the noveb of the present day are to 
the last degree worthless. 

The " sensation novels," with all their puerilities and absorditiea, 
do but endeavor to enlist our feelings in startling and unusual events, 
the morality being generallv unexceptionable, and are merely good 
or bad according as they do this artistically or inartistically, the 
hitter being almost invariably the case. But the novc^ without 
any strong situations, the novels of society, so called, introducing 
us to the worst side of human nature, deliberately seiek to enlist our 
sympathies in favor of it, and consciously represent tiieir mean con- 
peptions as the inevitable order of things. But the real way to test 
the results of cheap fiction is by its influence on the poorer portioM 
of society. 

Previous to 1830-31 but few attempts had been made to place an 
acquaintance with literature of any kind within the read^ of the 
masses.^ Books were still among the dearest of luxuries ; and peri- 
odical literature, that greatest boon to the wotkin^ classess, was yet 
in the infancy of its developement. CofwtoMe's Ifagazine in 1887, 
«The Family Library," a little later, and the works of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge about ^ same time, had 
made ineffectual efforts to supply thegsp, their object being, how- 
ever, rather educational and entertaining than entertaining and 
educational The Edinburgh Review in 1802, the QttarUrly in 1809, 
the Wutmineter in ISli, Blackwood in 1817, and Taii Fraaer^ and 
a few others had aQ started on a career of success ; but the subjects 
of these magiaines were altogether political and criti<»l, and the 
price was high. Taken altoeether, their ciroulatiou did not amount 
to more than 125,000, accormng to the most correct estimate. Such 
cheap literature as was in existence was unlicensed, and wholly of a 
treasonable, immoral, or irreligious cast. Sedition and indecency, 
indeed, were then considered tiie only literary nourishment palata- 
ble to the humble, and a lower taste was supposed to be a necessary 
accompaniment of a lower class. 

About 1830^31, attempts were made to cater for the instruction 
and amusement of the people, and to raise the character of their 
resding, but owing to the heavy taxes then imposed on publication, 
few of these existed for long, and only two surrive to the present 
day— namely, Chamben^ Journal and the Mechania^ Magazine, 
About the same time the passing of the reform bill, and the pro- 
longed discussions on it during its progress through Parliament, 
introduced a taste for politics amongst the people, producing a 
demand for cheap newspapers. This was sought to be supplied by 
the unlicensed press, which issued their new sheets without the GoT- 
emment stamp in open defiance of the law, and which for three 
years maintained a contest with the executive, in the course of 
which IKX) peraona suffered impdsoamenk and which ^IminatH 
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when Henry Heihiington, the proprietor of tbe Poor ManU ChtaV' 
dian, was put upon his txial| and txiomphantly aoqnitted. Mean- 
while the reform bill having passed , the tiattle of the ttampa having 
been fought and won, and the public having no new faots of pre- 
ponderating importance to occupy its 'attention, fiction beoune 
popular. The cheap market was now flooded with stories of horror, 
mystery, and crime, such, for instance, as are to be found in the 
various publications of Reynolds— the several series of ** The Mys- 
teries of London," " The Mysteries of the Ooart, A».,— the differ- 
ence being that these disreputable publications had now tp struggle 
with an ever-increasing number of others of the highest repute, and 
bit by bit to give way to them. 

Of the state of literature in 1860 we have every ample statistics. 
Of monthly magasiDes more or less devoted to fiction there were 
2,210,000 circulated annually ; of journals published weekly, the 
chief features being noveb, 700,000 ; of single romances issued 
weekly at a penny, 5,000 ; of immoral |rablications, 52,600 ; and 
of magazines at two-pence, 874,000. Tfau Is exclusive of sectarian 
literature, religious, temperance, educational, te., and implies only 
to fiction. Total, in round numbers, 8,849,000. Oomparing this 
with 1831, before the stamp tax or advertisement duty had been re- 
pealed, we already see the vast progress made ; against the 11U»,000 
of monthly magazines circulated then, we have over 2,000,000 now ; 
and whereas there existed no cheap fiction there which was of a really 
wholesome kind, we have here a circulation of considerably over a 
million of journals at a penny and two-pence, containing stories not 
classed as immoral, against only 52,500 of a notoriously immcml kind. 
But the great impetus to the spread of cheap fiction and cheap lite- 
rature of all kinds was to be given by the r^eal of the paper duties 
in 1861. The results obtainMl by this great measure are positively 
startling. We learn by an article in we Booftwtter, of Miy. 81st, 
1861, the materials for which were supplied by Mr. Francis^ the 
following facts concerning fiction :— There were then— three years 
after the repeal of the exise duty — ^in existence of joumals contain- 
ing novels, sketches, to., thirteen publications at a penny and a 
half-penny, with an aggregate weekly issue of 1,058,000 ; of roman- 
tic tales published separately, eight publicaticos, aggregate issue, 
196,000 ; of immoral publications^ 9,000 ; of higher oums magazinea. 
published monthly, 244,850. This is not induding religious ana 
other literature where fiction was a secondary object or written for 
a purpose. Thus we have a weekly and monthly issue of respecta- 
ble publications almost equal to tiie entire annual issue of a few 
years previously, and of immoral publications we have 9,000 against 
52,500 there ! As regards sedition and irreligion, fiction was never 
the vehicle made use of in this country for preacdung these. In 
1864 the circulation of free-thiuking literature was not more than 
5,000 weekly. Compare with this tiie appalling number of weekly 
and monthly rehgious magazines, and he thou^t we might almost 
place irreligious Uberty in the same category with immoraL 

These are some of tiie results of cheap fiction, and their connec- 
tion with education is manifest. It was the mistake of many good 
men of a former generation to seek to instruct the people without 
interesting them — ^to induce them to regard education as a duty 
rather than a privilege. This was the eiror of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Our modem educators, among 
whom stand pre-eminent the great publishing houses, have adopted 
a ?riBer course. It is indeed evident that the former was necessarily 
unsuitable. A man whose imagination has never been aroused 
knows nothing, nor can know anything, of the delights of know- 
ledge. This must first be awakened before even the object of the 
other can be understood. *' Of what use is knowledge V* says the 
wholly uneducated man ; '^ Will it feed me when I am htm^pry, or 
clothe me when I am cold f But ffive that man reading ; let his ima- 
gination be aroused ; let him find that he has another being besides a 
stomach and a body that requires sustenance and light, and soon 
even may he learn to find in the nourishment of the one a reUef 
from the wants that prey upon the other. As a healthy literature 
spreads so also does education ; as education spreads so does litera- 
ture purify. Look at the ever increasing number of educational 
periodicals which find eager purchasers among the mames. Nor 
must we quite forget the refining and soothing influence which it 
has upon a man engaged for ever and ever in the hard and unre- 
warding toil which faU to, alas 1 so many — to escape awhile from 
these hard facts into the worlds of fiction and fact, and to live, at all 
events in imagination, a life less irksome and less thankless than 
his own. 



22. FREE PUBLIC UBRAKIES. 

From a lecture by Mr. F. D. Torance, of Montreal, on Free 
Public Libraries, we make the following selections :— 

The desire of knowledge is one of the master passions of human 
nature. We desire to know whatever takes place in that busy 
world of which we form a part And tii» thixit f or the aoquidtion 



of knowledge is increased by the pleasure -of communicating to 
others what we have acquired ourselves. Nor does the knowledge 
of our contemporaries satisfy us. We seek the records of the past, 
and acquaint ourselves with them, in order that we may, through 
these records, shape our present. In considering our desire of 
knowledge, we must ako not forget the pleasures of imagination. 

To the poets are attributed in a peculiar degree the gifts of 
imagination, *<the vision and the faculty divine." 

'' Tbe poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven." 

But we must not forget that the faculty of imagination is in • 
greater or less degree the common inheritance of the whole human 
nunily, and the exercise of that faculty wonderfully stimubtes the 
passion for knowledge of which I speak. 

In naming the records of human knowledge, one is naturally led 
to speak of those great collections of books which the governments 
of civilized nations have always cherished— public or national 
libraries. 

At the revival of letters in the I5th century— we see literature 
going hand in hand with commerce, when Cosmo de Me^ei, the 
inerchant and prince of Florence lived, and emploved his commer- 
cial correspondence in different parts of the civilised world, to oollaot 
at Florence the precious manuscripts of ancient literature, and so 
founded the still famous Laurentian Library of Florisnce. 

MODE&K LIB&ABIXS. 

When the invention of printing took place, an immense impetus 
was given to the multiplication of books ; and it is remaricable that 
the typographical execution of the first printed books is littia 
inferior to that of modem books. From that time the collecting of 
books in libraries by governments and individuals has gone on 
increasing. At first books were not circulated. If tiie public had 
access to tiiem. it was only in the depositories where they were kept. 
The first circulating library, I am informed, was suggested, as mint 
naturally have been anticipated, by the« personal interest of a 
sagacious individual, Allan Ramsey, who, after being bred a wig- 
maker, had become a poet of the people, and set up a smaU book- 
seller's shop, was led to eke out an income, too inccmriderable for 
the wants of his family, by lending his books on hire to tiiose who 
were not able or not willing to buy them of him. This is the oldest 
of all the numberless "circulating libraries;" and it sprang up 
naturally in Edinburgh, where, in proportion to its population, it 
is believed there were then more rraders than in any other city in 
the world. This was in 1725. This example was speedily foUowed, 
and circulating libraries now abound in the large cities of Europe, 
and' especially in Great Britain and Germany. 

The corporations of the Bar in the large cities have had for many 
years their consulting law libraries; and other professions, it is 
believed, had alio collected libraries for their own special purposesL 
The Medical Faculty of McGHl College have at least 3,500 volumes 
of their library. The Advocates' Library here contains over 5,500 
volumes ; and the '^Institut Oanadien" over 6,500 volumes. 

ouB wAirr OF libraries. 

Our School Laws are intended to bring within the reach of almost 
aU, the blessing of a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
and in Upper Canada it provides for popular school libraries. The 
school, and even the College and XJmversity, are, as all thoughtfid 
persons are well aware, but the first stages in education. We are 
learners, or ought to be, so long as we live. ''Education," said 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, "rightly considered, is the work of a life, 
and libraries are iKe school-rooms of growing up men. If the school 
awakens a taste for reading, it should furnish to the public some- 
thing to read. If it conducts our young men and young women to 
that point where they are qualified to acquire ihx>m boolu the varied 
knowledge in the arts and sciences which books contain ; its inan« 
aging should do something to put these within their reach. 

There can be no doubt tiiat such reading ought to be furnished to 
all, as a matter of public policy and duiy, on the same principle on 
which we furnish cheap education, and in fact as a part, and a mo«t 
important part, of the education of all. 

We want these public libraries to be generally established, and 
the want is more imperative in a country like Canada, with its Iodsf 
winters. I am reminded here of a very seasonable letter addreaaed 
last Hallowe'en, by the Hon. Mr. McGee, to one of our national 
societies, in which letter he ably puts and answers the question 
"What are we to do with our Winter evenings ?'* "We have," 
writes Mr. McGee, "in our climate say five months of Winter 
evenings, averaging three hours unoccupied time, or 160 days, or 
in round numbers about twenty dear days, of 24 hours each. A 
busy man who gets three weeks recreation in Summer conadera 
hinuelf fortunate ; hut here is a three weeks winter vacation, oonA 
oeming whidt the question is, "What are we to do with it f '' He 
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, "Thme long winter TMatioiu of <ntn ought to brina in 
thflir own bumat, lown in the mindi uid memoriae of men, tnere 
to UoMom Mid bMT frnit while life nuy Uit. John Milton found, 
■■ be tM hii nephew Phillip, that hia ttewa ti«v«r flowed m> freeljr 
M between September and MM^h. and that in a latitude not farther 
Soolb than onra. If f oriu aleo tW aliotild be » teaMn favoorable 
to tka miltiTatioa and erowth of thought and knowledge, we oannot 
aattainlf plead want of leisure ai an escuae for renuuning at a atand 

Hr. HoOea prooeeda to gire aome exoellent advioe with regard to 
what he calla family reading. If thia ftdrioe is to be followed, and 
it dKmld be, I nead hardly aak how mooh more eaulj it oonld be 
foQowwl if we had a free public libraiy. 

u>TU)TAan dr i. tbei rusuo libkabt. 

Tbece are other reaaona for advooating the foundation and lupport 
of ffM pablie libisriaa. The iotereata of general morality are 
thereby aerred. "We aH know," aaid Lord Stanley, ia aipeech 
deUfared at the opening of the Birmingham Free Library, " how 
moofa Immorali^ may arite timply from peraonn of an exdtafale 
tampanunent being withoat lofficient mentid oooapation." 

Xiot me add what thoae know well who have had to atndy quea- 
tiona is hiator^r, philcaophj^, or goTemment or politioal economy, 
&at aooeaa to a good library is indiapeiuable for their reaearohea. 

Look at our preaent oonoition . If the young maohiniit, eugineer, 
ardiitect, chemiat, engraver, painter, inatrumaut-maker, mnaician, 
or ■tudrait, or »af laimoh of aoienoe or literature, ahould wiah to 
eeaianlt a valuable and eapetdally a rare and oceUy wodt, he mu*t 
bay it, often import it at an expenae he can ill aobrd, or he muat 
ba indd>t«d for ita oh to tite libenlitjr of piivate ootpomtioiM or 
■adiriduala. 

FKKB UB&UIEB Ur BSITUN. 

In Britain, the courae of education aa rcffarda the maninr haa not 
made anch progrev aa ita earaeat promotera would deaire. Tet the 



newm^era, whioh performed ao importaat > part in the thread of 
knowUdge, 1 ■ " ■ " ■* 



t hai c towna, the moat prominent, are liverpbol, Mancheater, anc 



3%e eatabliahmant of iheae free libivies depend* entirely on the 
win of the inhabitanta. There, if two-thirds of the rate-payen 
agree that they will have aaoh a librsiy, an asaeaament not exceed- 
ing Id in the £ per annum may be laid on the real propertv holdera 
for tita porpoae. In Liverpool, the Beference Library haa over 
8(^000 -rolnmea, with an average iaiue every day of l,fiOO hooka, 
and a yearly colleotion of 420, S90 volumea. 

LIBKUtlBS nr THB UXITID BTATIS AMD BOaTOIT. 

But among our neighboura, in the dty of Boaton, Maaa., ia a free 
poblio litrary, which, ao far aa I know, the laiveat and noblest of 
the kind in tiie world. It ia cwitained in a boilding whioh waa 
■re nt ed for the pnrpoae by the city authorities, and finished some 
d^t ;eaiB ago. at a ooat, aa r««uds the building, of $360,000 of 
our money. On the 1st Augoat last, it contained 133,016 volumes. 
and KI,S68 pamphlets. Dimng the previous year it bad ciraulatea 
over 197,000 volomea, or an average of over 707 per day. 

VWUSBITT TOK A. TRKB UBKART. 

Tbe strongest motives may be ni^ed in aupport of this proposal. I 
need say nothing of the pleaaurea of the cultivation of polite letters 
^-of their hnmanising tendency. "Were I to pray for a taate," 
si^a Sir Jdm HerBob^ "whioh ahould stand me in atead under 
every Tarie^ of circumstanoea, uid be a source of happineaa and 
and dteerfutateaa to me during life, and a shield against aU ilia, how- 
ever, things might ^ amiaa and the world frown, upon me, it would 
)» a taato for reading. Give a man this tacte and tite means of 
gfBtUying it, and you can hardly fail of making him a hi^pj^ man, 
wnliw indaed you put into hia hands a most perverae selection of 
books. Ton place him in contact with the Mst society in every 
Msiod of history— with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the 
Mavast, and the purest chanoters who have adorned humanity. 
TM may make him a denisen of all nations, a contemporary of all 
■CM— the world has been <ireated for him- I by no means say that 
Im Utanture should or could iMatj all the deaires of the human 
hasrt for the heart hath depths which nothing human can reach, 
i^eb can only be fathomed by the Great Creator himself. But of 
ill hvman enjoymento, none more inspiring or elevating — i 
] nrar ean be named than that of literatora. 

"Think what a book ia," says Ucoioton Hilnsa, "what eadi 
1 taiM in • tibnwjr ii. It ia a portion of the eternal mind, eaiq^t 
i iti pmgraaa throngh the woiid, stamped in an inatMrt, ud pr»- 



served through eternity. Think what it is : that enormous amount 
of human empathy and intelligence that U oontidoed in these 
volumes ; and think what it ia that this aympa^ ahonld be com- 
mnnicated to the masans of the people. Oimipare the state of the 
man who ia really well acquainted with the whole part of literature 
upon the subject on which he is qiealdng, and with which Us mind 
ia imbued, with that of the soUtary artisan upon whtun the light of 
genius has dawned in scmie great truth, in some noble aapiratioti, in 
some high idea — rasting thM« unable to ■"■"■"r^^'*' itself unable to 
nalize its meaning, and probably ending in nothing but despair. 
Compare the itate of that man, such Mhe would be withoat books, 
with what that msa would be with books. So that it is only hooka 
tliat can save him from the moat exaggerated eondusiona, from the 
fslaest doctrines, and all those evils iMiieh may damage and even 
deatroy the masses of mankind. It is only, remember, what lies in 
those books that makes all the difference betwoen tJie wildest 
socialism tiiat ever pasaed into the mind of man, and the dednctiona 
and owefnl procesaA of the mind of the student who will learn 
humility by aeeing what othen have taught before him ; and who 
will giun from the sympathy of agaa int^ligeooe and aense for him. 
self." One would experienoe no extraordinaiy emotions in standing 
by the tombs which contaia the asbas of a race of kings. I wiii 
also confen to no ordinary emotions whan surrounded by the 
volumea which the departed great have bequeathed to poateri^ in 
"thoughta that breathe and worda that bnin." It is a aolemn 
■pirit-atirring thought that "literature is the immortality of npormh 
— that it embalma for all ages the departed kings of learning, and 
watches over their repose in the eternal pyramida of fame." 
"Libraries," sf^ Bacon, "are as the shrines where all the relics of 
the andent saints, full of true virtue, and that witiiont delusion or 
importance, are preserved and reposed." "What ahapmnenit ia," 
aays a good oM Bishop of Norwich, "that without all offence of 
neetcanaiM^, I m^ hei« call upon any oi the andent wortiiiea of 
learning, whether human or divine, and oonfer with them of all my 
doubt, that I can at pleasure summon up whole qntods of revermd 
fetheia and acute doctors from all the coasts ot the earth, to give 
tiieic well-studied judgmenfai on all points and questions which I 
may propeee." Let us remember that whatever be out material 
ritjea, theae an as nothing oompared with the spiritual and intel- 
lectual being called man, whom the Ahnigh^ has ^pointed as their 
poseaaor. Let us remember that in man there ia ncrthing great but 
his spiritual and intellectual natuie ; that that nature remuna 
unformed and nndeveloped nnleaa it ia made ftuniliar with all know- 
ledge, not only of the fleeting presenL but also of the hoary past ; 
that if we would be strong in iBtaUeotoal mi^it, we muat not 
alaviahly derive onr knowledge at seoood-hand fram oontemporariea 
of other lands, — ^we must Inm and meditate and originate for our- 
selves by the mental prooeises of our own natures ; we must gather 
knowledge for oniaelvea from our own intellectual wealth. 

23. READnfQ AITD WBITINa IK FBANOB. 

"France that 

Jie districts in 

which penons married in 1866 could not sign the register— in a 
proportion varying fn>m thirty to seventy-flveperoent— uemaiked 
m blaok. Fif^-five departments are thus indicated, oomprising all 
the south, centre and west of France. The ten departments where 
the largest number of newly married have been able to sign (the 
others being onlyfrom 1.44 to 6.77 per cent) are the Lower Rhine, 
hf ease, Voages, Haute Maroe, Heurthe, Jnia, and Manche. The 
averue of the illiterate married in 1866 is thir^-three per cent 
The oUeU, which sums up these statistios, is honiAsd : " One-third 
of France nnaUe either to read or write I Fif^-five d^artments 
out of eigh^-nina in which the number of illiterate persons is from 
thir^ to seventy-five per cent Is it not a shame 1 And we talk 
of a new militaiy or^nisation I Let us rather busy ourselves with 
the instmction of this black phalanx of ignorance ; let ua devote to 
this national woric a tithe of the miUiona we useleMly squander. Let 
us begin by beating Pmssia on this ground. As regards primary 
in the lowest rank of the European powers, and 
ret to be marching at Uie head of dvibcation ! " 

24. WBITBBS OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 
Men who sapiie to write now are losing more and more the (dd - 
fashioned love of books and letten. llia^ want to be thinkers, or 
to renovate history, orto promote same views on things in gennsl 
This ma; be an improvement on the old notion. In anage which, 
like onr own, is or pretends to be penetnted with earnestness Mid 
praotacality uough we do not seem to gst on mnah the hater lot it 
all, one oonld not aacpeot people to p iw Te the sntimeatal affsotion 
for mere literaton which was so strong amongiRitan of one and 
two genentkoa ago. One evil nmtt oftUiml btaloMOf savor 
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in written style, onljjr indicatiTe of the graver loss to the mind of a 
fine and delicate artistic feeling, and of a generous sympathy with all 
the shades and subtleties of sentiment that is anything rather than 
practicaL It does not follow that because a man has his fine and 
bright feeling — it is one of the last and most delightful results of 
wise culture — ^therefore h» should be indifierent to the practical side 
of things or inactive in the current of public afiaira. — Saturday 
Review. 

1. SIB WILLIAM SHEA. 

The death of this eminent jurist and magistrate might be made 
▼ery property, at home and in the Colonies, a text for some season 
able words, to those of Her Majesty's Irish Roman Catholic sub- 
jects who, in these days, are onl^ too often remii^ded by false guides 
and foolish admers of the enm\ties and errors of the past Judge 
Shea was bom, lived, and educated solely among his ovrn religion - 
uts ; from KiUcenny to the English bar, he took St Cutbert*s Col- 
lege in his way, entering on the practice of his profession in his 
S4th year, at the moment the Roman Catholic Relief BiU became 
law, in 1828. Before passed middle age, he became one of Her 
Majesty's Sergeants-at-law, and the recognized leader of the Home 
Circuit. From 1822 to '67 inclusive, he sat in the House of Com- 
mons for his native County, Kilkenny ; in '68 he became Queen's 
Sergeant, and in *64, one of the Judges of the Queen's Bench. This 
life of distingaished prefessional successes this Irish Catholic gentle- 
man led, in our own times, at the bar of England exclusively. 
Without any unworthy compromise of his creed or nationidity, with 
Bo other influence than that created by his own talents, learning 
and industry, he rose by regular gradation, at an age not unusually 

Erotracted for professional success in England, to administer the 
kWB of the land, in the country in which he was born disfranchised 
and proscribed. It was rather a novel sight, (the first time since 
the Keformation), to see in an English Assize town, one of the 
Queen's Justices, who during week days represented to all the U^ges 
the awful majesty of the ci^ power, making his modest way on 
Sunday to some withdrawn and inconspicious chapel of his own 
faith, there to acknowledge, as he habitually did, his dependence on 
that still more awful Majesty, before whose tribunal he has been 
now so suddenly summoned.— >3fo9itrea^ GaeieU$, 

2. SAMUEL CLARK, ESQ. 

Our obituary column this week announces the death of Mr. Samuel 
Clark, at the age of fi6 years. We know little of the early life of the 
departed. He first came under our notice while Warden of the Dis- 
trict Council of the old Gore district, comprising the Counties of 
Brant, ] Wentworth and Halton. From a bound volume of the journal 
of the proceedings of that Counoil before us, we find that the de- 
ceased filled the office of Warden during the years 1847, 'i8 and 
*4p. During his incumbency he sucoeeded in earning for himself 
the resnect of the members of the Council ^ then composed of .the 
best ana most talented men in the community. While Warden he 
was also a most energetic and faithful friend of the Common Schools, 
and in those days rendered the cause essential service. Subsequent- 
ly Mr. Clark, in the County of Halton, entered the arena of politics 
as a joumaUit, and in the interest of John White, Esq., now M.P. 
for Halton. Inexperienced in the profession, he did not succeed 
financiidly, and after a time removed to this County, and settled on 
a farm adjoining Port Robinson, where he breathed his last on 
Thursday. He represented the Township of Crowland for several 
years in the County Council, and journals of the body to-day give 
evidence of the industry and energy with which he was poss e s se d. 
Mr. Clark was highly respected, and while at times of politioal ex- 
citement he always took a firm and prominent stand, he sucoeeded 
in securiu'^ the personal friendship of hit opponents.-— fFe^nd 
TtUgrapK 

3. HENRT LORD BROUOHAM AND VAUX. 

The venerable Lord Brougham has just died at his YiUa near 
Cannes, in the South of France, in his 90th year. It is said he fell 
into a pleasant slumber, and died, quietly. The deoeased, was 
certainly one of the most remarkable men that England has pro- 
duced. In his early days Mr, Brougham was one of the most active 
of the staff ef the Edinburgh Ji^vteto, forming one of a brilliant group, 
for which Sidney Smith and Francis Jeffrey were members. His 
triumphs as an advocate were numerous : perhaps the greatest of 
them all was that achieved in the defence of Queen Caroline. He 
filled the offices of Attorney-General, Judge in Chanoery, and Lord 
Chancellor. His speeches and labors in behalf of Reform, and on 
the question of Slavery, are well«known portions of English history 
and literature. In his latter days he presided over the deliberation 
of the Sooial Soienoe Congrees^ and only eighteen months ago 



delivered ah address at Manchester as President of this Congfress, 
which evidenced the vigour of his powers even then. Although 
Lord Brougham's death could not have been unexpected, it will 
cause universal grief in England, the scene of his many great 
triumph$» in so many walks of life. — Leader, 




L ONLY THE CHILDREN. 
Beneath an ancient, wide-spread tree. 

Which cast a pleasant shade. 
Five childi'en, full of mirth and glee. 
One sunny morning played. 
Loud were the sounds of merriment 
Which o'er that daisied field they sent ; 

For theirs were hearts untouched by care, 
And eyes that seldom owned a tear. 
'' What are those sounds," asked one, '' I hear t " 
'On/y iht cKUdrtn playing there.* 

Onl\i the children ! Tears have flown 
Since that bright summer day, 

And those hove men and women grown, 
Who then were at their play. 
The eldest of that little band. 
Who threw the baU with skilful hand. 

And rolled the hoop by &r the besl^ 
His country now attempts to guide. 
And fashions laws, which, when applied, 

Shall aid and succour Uie dirtiest. 



The next— a gay and laughing girl, 
With bine and sparkling eye. 

Whose hair was always out of curl, 
Whose frock was oft awiy—- 
Is now a lady full of grace. 
In whom you scaroelv now can trace 

The want of care that maiiced her youth ; 
And to whose gifted pen we owe 
Some sweet and simple tales, which show 

How lorely is the way of truth. 

The youngest — gentle as a dove, 
As sweet as she was fair. 

Who gave her doll such words of love. 
Ana nursed it with such care,— 
Far from the scenes of early life, 
Xi now a missionary's wife, 

And oft her wearied husband cheers. 
Together patiently they toil ; 
And hope to reap, on Indian soil, 

The seed which they have sown in tears. 

Oidy the children ! Yes, they seem 

But ciphers unto some ; 
But I, wtio often sit and dream 
Of things that are to come, 
In children full of healthful glee, 
Our future generations see. 

Mighty for good, or else for ill ! 
God bless and guide them so that th^ 
May scatter blessings o'er life's way. 
And all His wisebehests fulfil t 

— E^MbfwrgK C^rifHofi Tr^amirjf. 

3. BISHOP QREOG'S APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 
" Mothers I what a glorious field of labor you now posses 
good seed in the mommg of life, and God will grant you 
ponding results. Childhood is the spring -time of humanity, nad 
it ii very interesting to contemplate that at the time the birds and 
animals are with their young, then is the balmy and beautifiil 
season, the flowers are budding and blowing, the woods and groves 
are vocal, the air is ringinff with strains of melody and song; 
Does this not teach parents that everything pleasant and oheerfid 
should be associated with the education imd instruction of their 
children in their tender years 7 Take care of the apring-tinia of 
your children ; the goigeous summer of manhood will soon arrive, 
when you cannot do much ; the mellow autumn will succeed^ you 
can do still leas; and the wild and wailing winds of their wintr|r 
age will follow, and then it will be too late to work. Labor dil£. 
gently in the mild dawning of reason, in the moming of humanity, 
and you may expect that God will give you a lovely, perhapa « 

gorgeous day What a delightful thing would it be^ <» the 

moming of the resurrection, for a mother to be able to say, * Ok I 
there is one son, and there ia aootiier ; that ii my dan^tar ; a|{ 
my ohildxen an aaf a 1/ " 
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12tb. 18th, HUi, 16tb,l7tb. Mlnimam t«mpentnr« oo 2nd«— 6.^6; 

HAMfLTON.—Oo Ift^ al Dight, high gtles to 7 or 8 Telocity. 8, ei*ow 
first seen. 9th, woodpecker eeea 14thy robin red breast first seen; in 
afteroooD, fog, followed by heilythander, iigfatoiog and rain at 4.40 p.m. 
16th, fog, baT4 lightniqg, thunder and rain, two ratobows afterwards ap- 
earecL 18th, anrora, low ardu Slst, wild pigeons announced in great 
nombers. 84tb, ordinary light aaroral low arcS, with a few streamers 
moving from S. to W. ; also on 80th. The oqly important storm of 
wind was on 6th and 7th, hot high wind also on 2nd, 12th, 17 th, 24th, 
25 tb. Snow on 1st, 18th, 19th, 20th. Bain on 5th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 
18th, 14th, 16th, 17th. Thermometer during first week (minimum) 
indicated, on 2od.— 11.<'2; 8rd,— 16.05; 4th,— 11. "2; 5th,~6.o9. 

PsKBnoKB.— On 0th. haiL 16tb, slight mist. 17th, fog. 2l8tto storm 
of wind. Soowon 3rd, 6th, 2eth. Hain on 7th, Stb, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
1 6tb, 1 6th, 17th. Minimum temperature on 2nd,— 82 . "0 ; 8rd, — 14 . <^5 ; 
4th,— 2.<^5; 5th,— 5.^0. Month unnsually mild, mean temperature 
being 80.''06, while that of 1867 and 1866 was 28.<'1 and 22.<^02 res- 
pectively. Main ohanoel of Muskratand Indian riyers open on 80th. 
Snow all gone except in shade. 

PaTxanoaovoH — On 2cd, wide halo round sun. 8rd, large indisttnet 
Inoar halo. 4th, at 9.45 p. m. a mass of auroral light of a creen colour, 
resembling a large depressed dome, appeared over N. H., the top about 
22** high, and a few streamers of same color over N B. H. ; the dome 
disappeared in about 15 minutes, but the streamers lasted about 85 min- 
utes. 9ih, crows heard. 10th, strong reyerberations in the air. 15th, 
sultry ; birds singing in the woods ; Uoe backed birds seen. 16th, 
thunder and lightning ttook 8 45 a. m. until 9.05 il m.; robtos first seen. 
28rd, at midmght, auroral arc spanning the whole heayens from £ 
horiion to a point about 22*^ N ot W. 27th, large bodies of passenger 
pigeons first seen, flying westward. 80th, a narrow arched rim of bright 
auroral light from about N N E to K N W.; about 14^ above it 
another broad belt of light ; very dark below lower rim ; duster of 
light streamers oocasionally cUsappearing. High winds on 2nd, night of 
17tb, and on 21st. The first four days &e minimum temperature 
was, on 2nd,— 28.01; 8r4,— 19.«'0; 4th,— 8. '*1; 5th,— 7.04; but the rest 
of the month unusually warm and at the end occasionally sultry. 

SiMcos.— On 1st and 2nd, most severe snow storm (depth ten indies) of 
the whole winter. 6th and 7th, great rain storm, 14th, lightning and thun- 
der at 4 p.m. ; robin first seen. 15th, lishtnlng in evening. 16tb, lightning 
and thunder with hail at 6 a.m., and lightoing, thunder and rain at 1 p.m. ; 
large fioeks of wild pigeons paued this day to S W. Solar prismatic halo 
on 5tb, diameter 80* ; 25th, 50* ; 26th, 60^. Wind storms on 2nd, 6th, 7th, 
18th, 21st, 26th. Fog 16th. Snow 1st, 2Qd, 20th. Bain 6th, 7th, 9th, 
lOtb, 12th, 18th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 28rd. Minimum temperature on 
2nd,— 6*>.9; 8rd,— 180.6; 4th,— 8».l; 5tb,— 8**.l. The 8rd was the 
coldest day of winter. Latter part of month very fine. 

STRAtroaD.— 8rd, coldest day of the winter, 8th, crows first seen and 




2Dd, 5th, 6th 17th, 18th. Fogs on 8rd, 12th, 15th, 16th. Snow on 1st, 
2nd, 5th. Bain on 6th, 7th 12th, 14th ,16th, 17tb, 28nl Minimum temper- 
ature on 2nd,— 7«'.7; 8rd,— 20<».0; 4th,— 1°.0; 5th,— 5*. 1. 

WnrneoB. — ^The severest snow storm of the season occurred on Ist and 
2nd; chiefljr from 6 p.m. 1st to 9 a.m. 2nd, continuing to drift till sunset, 
when the wind, which had been continuously N.E., fell suddenly ; barometer 
rose from 28.811 (in morning), to 29.882, and thermometer indicated— 5® 
by 9 p.m. First thunder and lightning occurred on 14th with rain, and 
again en 16th and 28rd ; double rainbow after rain of 14th. Wind storms 
on Ist, 2nd, l7th, 26th. Fogs 4th, 28rd, Slst. Snow 1st, 2nd, 5th, 19th, 
21st. Bain 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 14th. 16th, 17th, 28rd. Minimum 
temperature 2nd,— 5®.l ; 8rd,— 12*».0: 4th,— 11«.0 ; 5th,— I*'. This in- 
tense cold was followed by 45 hours rain, and milder weither. 
I^N. John, N.B.— N. Lat. 45«.17. W. Long. 66<>.4. Height above 
sea, 185 feet. For the month of Mardi, the corrected mean readings of 
the Barometer were, at 8 a.m., 80.007, 2p.m., 29.070, 10 p.m., 80.000. 
Mean 29.992; highest 80.446 on 12lh, lowest 29.226 on 22nd; range 
1 . 22, greatest range between two days 0.609. Jhnperature: Mean at 
6 a.m., 28°. 08, 10 a.m., 29<>.42, 2 p.m.,82<'.d8, 6 p.m., 80*»-08, 
10 p.m., 27.88; highest 46* on 27th, lowest^ — 7^ on 2nd; range 58o. 
Greatest daily range 26^, mean daily range 10^.8. Warmest day 17th, 
mean 38". 7 ; coldest, 2nd, mean 0^,h, Monthly mean 1<>.81 above 1867, 
but slightly below average of 8 years. TmsUm of vapour : Mean at 8 
a.m. 128, 2 p.m# -157, 10 p.m., -182, mean -187. HumidUyi Mean 
at 8 a.m., 81, 2 p.m., 80, 10 p.m., 84, mean, 81-7. WindB toSW 15 
days, and W to N£ 16 days, 5 days southerly weather ; force 8 a.m., 1*8, 
2 a.m., 21, 10 ^.m., 1*6. Rain and Snow: 6 days, 8 nights, 18 in- 
ches snow 2-088 inches run. 8kif : Clear 14 days at 2 p.m., and wholly 
dooded 14 days ; at 10 p.m. 15 nights clear, and 14 wholly clouded. At 
same hours, 4 days and 8 nighU were foggy, and mean estimated cloud- 
ing over 5 . Auron visible 5 nights. 



L KEEP THE BIRTHDAYS. 

Keep the birth-daya religioiidy. They belong ezdusiyelj to, 

aud are tceaaiired among, the sweetest memories at home. Do 

not let anything pvevent some token, he it ever so^light, to diow 



that it is remembered. Birthdays are great, even to children. 
For one day they fed that they are heroes. The spedal pudding 
is made expressly for them ; a new jacket or trousers with po<^ts, 
or the first pair of boots, are donned ; and big brothers and nstem 
sink into insignificence beside "six to-day," and is soon "going 
to be a man." Fathers who have half a dozen little ones to care 
for are apt to neglect birth-days : they oome too often, sometimes 
when they are busy, and sometimes when they are " nervous ; " 
but if they only know how mnch such souvenirs are cherished by 
the children, years after, they would never permit any oanse to 
step between tiiem and a parent's privil^e. 

2. SHOOTING AT PRINCE ALFRED AT SYDNEY. 

Since his arrival in the Australian colonies Prince, Alfred in pur- 
suance, probably, of instructions from home, has adopted a course 
of conduct singularly well fitted to win the attachment of the peojde. 
Instead of hedging himself round with courtly formalities, he has 
mingled in the freeiBt possible manner with the colonistB, and has be- 
havM so very much like a man dependent wholly upon popular favor 
as to excite no littlb surprise. He has allowed himself to be approach- 
ed by almost any one who was decently dressed. For some tima 
efforts had been inade to establish a permanent institution at Sydneyi 
to be known as the Sailors' Home, for the benefit of distressed sea- 
men. It was at lengtii determined to endeavor to raise the necessary 
funds by a pic-nio, and the presence of the Prince was secured to 
lend eciat and^tone to the aJQSur, and of course to enable the man- 
agers to dispose more readily of their tickets. Evexything up to the 
time of the attempted assassination went off admirably ; and the 
tickets sold like wildfire. The spot selected for the pio-nic was one of 
the most channing and lovely to be found in any fturt of Sydney har- 
bor. The Prince arrived in a special steamer, aud the people dieered 
lustily, while the Prince smiled and bowed lus thanks, upon landing 
he was conducted to the luncheon tent, where he partook of some re- 
freshments. Leavng the ten^ the Prince led Lady Belmore to a spe- 
cial pavilion which had been erected for the ladies, and then sauntered 
away with Sir William Manning (an old resident of Sydney) to enjoy 
walk about the grounds. As he went along he met a gentleman 
named Allen, with whom he shook hands and chatted for a few 
moments, and then handed an envelope to Sir William Manning, 
saying that it contained a donation to the Sailor's Home. 
S(»roe]^ had he finished speaking, when O'FarreU, was observed to 
run quickly across to where he was standing and fired with a revolver, 
at the Prince, who immediate^ fell f orwa^L Sir William Manning 
turning hastily round upon hearing the report of the revolver, ana 
seeing that the man who had just fired had pointed) his weapon to- 
wards him (Sir W. Manning), he stooped to get out of the line of 
fire and in doing so felL Thu time the revolver snapped, and while 
O'Farrell was again levelling his pistol at the Prince, a gentleman 
named Vial, who had witnessed the whole occurrence, ran up and 
pinioned his arms to his body, thus changing the direction of the 
weapon, which however, exploded, the bullet hitting a Mr. Thome 
in the loot. 

Meanwhile the Prince had been raised from the ground and con- 
veyed to his private tent. He was evedently in great pain, and onee 
or twice asked the gentlemen who were bearing bin al(mg to carry 
him more slowly and gentlv. Altiiough very weak from loss of blood 
he did not become unconscious, and noticing that the people crowded 
around the tent he desired a gentleman to assure them that 'lie waa 
not much hurt and would be better presently." 

Shortly afterwards the Prince was borne on a litter by the sailoni 
to the irorpe^,|a soleman silence being preserved by the people, who 
stood on either sides as the cortage pawed. When the Morpeth ar- 
rived at Farm Core a barge from the Galatea came along side to bear 
the Roval sufferer to the shore. The Prince who was laying upon 
a stretcher, with a soft mattress under him, and his head supported 
b^ pillows, was lowered into his barge which was manned by his own. 
sailors. He was then conveyed to we dty and thence to the govwn- 
ment house. 

Immediately after the outrage meetings were held all over the Gol* 
ony and addresses of condolence were sent to the Prince from the 
Municipal bodies Foreign Residents, (including the Chinese) &c. In 
these addresses the Prince returned the following reply : — ^Maroh 
19th. — ** 1 have received with sincere satisfaction these numerous 
addresses, and desire to return my warm thanks for the expressions 
of sympathy which they contain. The cowardly act of one individ- 
ual has not in any degree shaken my confidence m the lojral^ of ths 
people in this Colony towards tiie throne and person of Her Majes^, 
or in their affection for myself ; and I shall gladly convey to tiie 
Queen the universal expression of horror and indignation which the 
attempt to assassinate me has called forth from Her Majesty's faith* 
ful subjects in Australia. 

ALFRED.'' 

At-a large meeting held in Sydni^, exjpmiye ol gratttade lor 
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the raoov e ty of His Boyal Highness, it was proposed to erect a sub- 
Bcribed monument to the Prince, in the shape of a ho^ital, to be 
called after the Prince's name. Upwarda of £7,000 stg. were sab* 
scribed at once. 



— QmBiir's UiriTBKSiTr.— A meeting of the Oonvocation of the 
Qneen's UniTenitj was held oo the 6th iosL, for the potpose of confer- 
ling degrees in Arts and Theology on the Gradoates. The Ohair was oe- 
eopied hj the Priocipa), the Yeiy ReT. Dr. Soodgrais. After prayer the 
prase were awarded, and upoa cooelation the Principal addressed the 
Oradoalee, who were also addressed by Prof Williamson. The election 
ef Fellowa was proceeded with in the nsoal manner, and npon Its comple* 
ta4Mi it was publicly annoonoed that Mr. Wm. HoLennan, M . A., Glengarry, 
was elected Fellow In Arts ; John McMillan, K A., NoTa Scotia, Fellow in 
Theology, and Sir John A Ifadonald, Fellow in the Faculty of Law. The 
following are the gradaates :— Dodor o/'Xaict-^Peter McLaren, Rector of 
tiM Granunar School, Benfreir, Scotland. Doctor of DMnUff^Uer. Peter 
Grant. Dundee^ Scotland Mutfr of ^r^s— (Alphabetioal list)— Rer. 
Charies J. Gameron, Bombay ; N. F. Dapnis, Kingston ; Thomas Hart^ 
Pisrtli; RcT. Kenneth McLennan, Whitby; Rer. Duncan Morrison, Owen 
Sound; John K, Thompson, Prince Edward Island. Bachtlor ofArU-^ 
(Order of Merit) — 1. James E. Burgest, Kingston ; 8. John 0. Oattanaeh 
Oomwall ; 8. JofanM. Maedonnell, Fergus. ifoRor Zit^— -Arts^Srd year~ 
1. Robert Crawford, first class in elsesics, first class in Metaphysics, and 
eeeood dass in chemistry. 2. William MuUock, second class in Ghemistry 
8. P. 8b LiTiagston, second class in Ghemistry. Sasond Tsar — 1. T. H. 
MeGmre^ first dass in Glassies, first class in Mathematics, first class in 
Iiogle. S.B. D* McLaren, first dass in Lo^tc, second class in Glassies. 8. 
X. H. Rowse, second class In Glassies, second class in Logic. 4. D. Mo- 
Tarisb, second class in Mathematics. The Trustees' Soholanhip, open to 
an stodsnta of the first year in Arts, was gained by Frederick Welch. The 
ether fdwlarsbipa are awarded at the matriculation examination. 
The following Unirersity Prises, to be awarded in Session 1868-9, were 
a m iDon e ed :— 1. The Prinee of Wales Priae, yalue $60 ; for the best papers 
at tiie esounination for B. A. 2. Montreal Prize, yalue $20, for the beet 
trandation of the Ghoral Odes of the Medea of Euripides and Essay on the 
beanly and defects of the Tragedy as a work of dramatic art, open to all 
■fodsnts. 8. Montreal prise, value $20, for the beet essay, expository and 
critiealy on Spencer's ** Faerie Queene/' Open to all stndente. 4. Lewis 
Prise — ^ralne $26 ; for the best lecture on John II, 1*11. Open to all stu- 
dente of Theology. 5. Ghuroh Agents' prise— yalue $25 ; for the beet 
sermon on I John ii. 2. 

— YioroaiA tTMiysBsirT.— The Annual Oonyocation at Gobonrg, last 
the most imposing and successful that has ever been held. The 

of listening, for the first time, to a Baccalaureate sermon from the 
eioqnettt preacher who has come from England to take a leading part in 
the afBura of the Wedeyan Ghurch of Ganada, awakened the liyellest ex- 
poalstiana In Gobonrj^ and drew many yisitors from distant parts of the 
Pjrvfinoe. Mr. Punshon'e text was 2 Tim, 1, 6 : — For God haih not sfhm 
«s tie itpirti of foar^ btU of power ^ and of love, and of a wund mind.** 
Thai semen will be long remembered. Instead of the usual annual ad- 
drses |o the Alnmni, Mmiday eyening was oocupled with a concert of Sa- 
cred Mude in the Wesleyaa Ghurch. The excdlent diolr delighted the 
assembled company with a large yariety of admirable pieces. The mem- 
bers of the Medical Alumni Association had a meeting on Monday after* 
noon, and an aci}oumed meeting on Wednesday, relating chiefly to certdn 
naprofssskmal practices of some physicians. On Tuesday afternoon a geu- 
end meeting of the Alumni Association took place. B« M. Britton, Esq., 
M.A.P of Kingston, occupied the Ghdr. The following officers were elected 
hr the next year >— Rey. A. German, Preddent of the Albert Gollege, 
BdlaytUsb Preddent. W. Beatty, Esq., M. P. P., of Welland, 1st Yice- 
PreddcDt. Wm. Gannlfi^ Esq., M.D., M.R.G.Sn of Belleyllle, 2nd Vice- 
Preddent A. Hongfa, M.A., Secretary. Rey. Professor Borwash, M.A., 
TkeMorer. Graduates residing in Gobourg compose the Managing Gom- 
aitleei After dioosing the officers^ the attention of the meeting was edled 
in the general interests of the Unlyerdty, and especially to the podtion re- 
idtiag from the threatened withdrawal of the goyemment grants to the 
eoUsgea. DieAlnmni preeent were of one mbd on this question. Dedded and 
ilroag reedntioss were passed, pledging the Assodadon, whose members 
«Uc la fToj part of the PlNfrhice, to soitain the ooU^ey and daimtaig 



Its right to continued I^gidatiyc dd. The graduates and former students 
of Victoria Gollege are thoroughly in earnest on the subject ; they si mply 
Insist on the right thing bdng done ; and we doubt not that they, with the 
otherfHendsofdenominatlonal colleges, will, if it should become neoea- 
sary, make it manifest at the next elections that seculariBm must not en- 
joy a monotony of public aid. On Tuesday Eveniog the Annual Dmner 
of the Assodation was giyen, at which the Ghdr was occupied by the 
President, the Rey. A. German, M.A. Animated speeches were made by 
thcRey.W.M. Punshon,M.A., Rey. Dr. Ryerson, Rey. Dr. Nellea.Bey. 
A. German, M.A, W. BeaUy, Esq,, M.P.P., Dr. Boulter, M.P.P., Professor 
WUson, Wm. Kerr, Esq., M.A, B, M. Britton, Esq, M.A., W. W. Dean, 
Esq., M.A., W. H. Eerr, Esq., of Montreal, Ashton Fletcher, M.A., Dr. 
Pdaer, Dr. Ganniff, Dr. Layell, Dr. Potts, H. Hough, Esq., M. A., G. Toung, 
Esq., J. Mills, B.An Dr. Diamond, Dr. Fleldbg, and Dr. aRielly. It was 
exceedingly encouraging to obserye the earnest deyotion to ihe interests . 
of the TJniyersitj maifeeted by dl present 

The Annud Gonyoeation Is eyery year regarded with increasing inter- 
est. To the students the conferring of degreee is much more than a mere 
ceremony, to the graduates and their friends it is one of unmmgled plea- 
sure ; the friends of our denominational college see, in the annually in- 
creasing number of graduate^ the Importance of the work it is doing in 
the conntry ; while the crowd of yisitors and distinguished strangers from 
a distance, and the doquent addreeses deliyered, heighten ihe prestige 
from year to year, of this important oceadon. The Convocation last 
Wedneeday was the best and the most encouraging that has ever been 
held. The proceedings were opened by an impressive prayer by the Rev. 
Jas. Elliot, Preddent of the Gonference. Then followed the Latin Oration, 
by Mr. Edward Gharieton, of Dderton ; the Greek Oration, bv Mr. James 
Mills, of PenriUe; and the Vdedictory address, a very exoellent oration 
on "Gowper," by Mr. Jamea Roy, of Gobourg. Mr. Roy*8 oration was ex- 
qddtely tender and beautiful, and the elocution was very superior. The 
degrees were conferred by the Rev. S. S. Nelles, D.D., President of the 
TTniyerdty. The following degrees were conferred :—B.A'b.— James 
Mills^ Gold Meddlist; Edward Gharieton, Silver Medallist; James E. 
Blur, Henry Blocker, William Wilkineon, Jonathan B. Dixon, Thomas E. 
Morden, James Roy, W. H. Rowson, John Scott, Henry H. Shaler. 

M. A.— Ashton Fletcher, B. A., L. L. D., Alfred MoOlatchie, B. A, And- 
rew Mibe, B.A., Byron M. Britton, B.A., Gyrus A. Neville, B.A., David 
Kennedy, RA., £. B. Rydnnan, B.A;, J. G. Wimot, B.A., J. R. Toumans, 
B.A, Osborne LamUyi B.A., W. F. Morrison, B.A., W. 0. Washington, 
aA., W. H. McGUye, B.A., L.L.B., W. C. Henderson, B.A., Wm. R. 
Parker, B.A., Jacob E. Howdl, B.A. 

L.L.B.— J. J. McGlaren, M.A., B.G.L., (ad utndem) J. B. Doutre. 

M.D.^Thomas Adams, EA, R. P. Aikman, T. Brunskill, R. Gameau, J. 
Sylveater, A.Marotte, G. H. Brereton, J. a Diamond, J. Fielding, P. D. 
Goldsmith, W. A. Hughson, F. King, R. G. Lloyd, G. Luiz, G.D. Looghead, 
A.MaeLay, L, McAllister, A. N. McBrien, D. Newkirk, J. B. Oliver, ;M. 
O'Ridly, F. H. Pope, F. S. Spraule, B. Vigneau, J. Gingras, J. DrainvTue, 
A. Laferriere, S. A. Longtln, J. Robitdlle, J. ArchambauU, 0. S. Stokes, 
G. Willbmui, B. Walden, P. Talois, L. Brodour, H. Ohoquette, E. Valoourt, 
J. Demer., A. Bdiveau, K. Richard, S. MeHenry, D. Martel. 

DlD.— Rey. J, H. James, Goyemor Sheffield Gollege, England. 

Profeesor Gdkie then addressed the Graduates in Medicine, with wise 
and Impresdve counsels. !%« Prinee of Wales Chid Medal was presented 
to Mr. James Mill, by the Rer. W. M. Punshon, M.A. The Prinee of 
Walee Siher Medal was presented to Mr. Edward Gharieton, by the Rev, 
L Taylor, D.D. The JKprerson Prise to Mr. A. G. Knight, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ormistoo. The Webtier Prixe to Mr. W. H. Rowson, presented by Dr. 
Browse. 7%e So^nt Priee, to Mr. James Roy, by Wm. Kerr, Esq., 
M.A. The Oooly Priee to Mr. J. W. Sparling, presented by Rev. Dr, Jef- 
fers. Liierary Aeeoeiatian Priee^ for the best English Essay, to Mr. Jas 
Roy, presented by W. W. Deao, Esq., M.A. Literary Aeeoeiatian Priee, 
for Elocution, to Mr. John Scott, by Rev. A. B. German, M.A. Literary 
AeeoeieUim Priee for English Essay, to Ifr. D. Robson, by Dr. Ganiff. 
Literacy Aeeoekdion Priee for Elocntimi, to Mr. James Allan, by Wm. 
Beatty, Esq., M.P.P. ^%« P%imhon Prize for Elocution and composition 
was founded at this Gonvocation by W. Kerr, Esq^ Bi A. It was presented 
to Mr. James Roy, by Rey. Dr. Ryerson. Each of these presentations was 
accompanied by suitable remarka, addressed to the successful competitor, 
and the variety of speakers and subjects sustained the interest of the 
meedcg throqghout Rer. Dr. Ormlston was in one of his happiest moods 
Ha was prond of beug the first fiying Giadoate of Victoria Gollege, and 
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he oordially and Mrneilly bora tosUoKMij to the noble eerTioe the College 
had rendered to the oAuse of eduontioo. No deeoription eaa do jnetiee t» 
the addren of If r. Puashon. Brilliant, strong, ooiieluf ire, praeiieal, wise, 
he eontriboted greatly to the raeoeaa and influenee of thia moat imporlant 
Convocation — important at tliia eriiieal time, — an! effeotually rall/ing the 
friends of *'Old Vie.** to the support of our edueatioiial staotlard. fiia re- 
marka on the relation betn^een AaTelatlons and Soience put the subject in 
its true light, and with remarkable TiWdness and force. Great as is his 
•loqneoee, the simple-hearted, earnestness of hit soul u, to us, the chief 
oharm of his magical speaking. The Oonv§riaMi(m$ on Wednesday CTen- 
ing, ia a kind of farewell Soiree. There the friends ol Victoria 
Collage renew delightful recognitions and intercourse, and graduates, 
aa well as others, bid an affectionate good-bye. Choice music, promeoad- 
ing aoeialitiea, and occasional short addresses— with refreshments, keep 
aloof all feelings of tediousness or sisfivi. The inimitable tact of the Rev. Dr, 
Ormiston,«who presided, and the mesmeric efficacy of his occasional short 
apeediea, prorided the neeied iotelleetual and social ttimulvg. It was 
midnight before the great crowd could coosent to the rslnctaot 
farewell shaking of hands. The music and singing waa, we are 
told, of unasual ezcellence. Miss Uattie Stephens and liis« Jennie 
Bull, aa usual were oiten encored. We were not preaent, but we 
are told that it was a " complete success.** We coaftdently call upon all 
the friends of our College, whose very name calls up a thousand associa- 
tiona, to be faithful in bringing their powerful influence to bear, when the 
opportunity comes,' in its behalf. 

The Senate consiats of the members of the College Board, and of the 
Profesaors in the faculties of A.rts, Medicine and Law. There was a full 
attendance of the members of this Board, which consisted of tweiTC minis- 
ters and twelTC laymen ; and there were professors of the Medical De- 
partment from Toronto, and of the Law and Medical Departments from 
Montreal. Last week's interchange of Tiews. especially in relation to the 
present position of the College question, made it evident that the sereral 
ilaculties, and the numerona graduates and former students, were of one 
mind. There is one common feeling of indignant protest, against the 
preposterous design of giring a monopoly of legislatiYc patronage to the 
one ezdusively a«cular college at Toronto, It is an attempted riolent in 
terference with the Christian conscience of the country, a denial of equal 
righta, and a tyrannical injustice. The friends of the Uuiyersity insist 
npon simple justice, in this free country; and they are prepared if it must 
come to that, and if Uiey a^e com|>elled to wait till then, to make it a 
test question at the next elections. Assuredly no more important question, 
of provincial politicS| is now before the country.— C7Ari«/uiss Guardian, 

LiTiRABT Pmsioirs nr Bholand. — Lady Bills is set down for 

sixty pounds sterling, ' in consideration of the serrices of her husband 
the late Sir Samuel Ellis,' a lieutenant-general in the Royal Marines. A 
grant of sixty pounds sterling a year is made to the widow of the late 
Captain Maconochie, in acknowledgment of his serTlces in connection 
with the improTcment of prison discipline. Captain Maconochie, the 
dcTiser of the ' mark* system at Norfolk Island, and afterwards Governor 
of Birmingham jail, was an ofBoer in the navy. Dr. Francis Mulr is to 
have £70 in recognition of his useful contributions to general knowledge. 
The four daughters of the late Dr. Kitto hare a collective pension of 
£100. The three daughters of the late Dr. Hincks, the Oriental scholari 
are idso to enjoy £loO a year ; and the like annuity is awarded to the 
widow of the late Dr. Robertson, 'in consideration of his serrices to 
literature generally, and especially in the Illustration of the ancient his- 
tory of Scotland.' The daughter of the late Dr. South wood Smith is 
to receive a modest allowance of £60. £150 a year to the widow and 
the neiee of the illustrious Farady . 



— laiSH RoMAM Cathouo U.NivaaaiTT, — The students of the Irish 
Catholic University have had a meeting to discu.^ the proposal of the 
government to give that body a charter. They were unanimous in express- 
ing a desire that this propossl may be carried out, and a committee was 
named t<> draw up a memorial on the subject. Similar memorials are being 
prepared iu various parts of Ireland. Ou the oiher hand, at a " prelimin- 
ary meeting^ in Belfast, it has been determined to bold an early assembly, 
^ to protest Hgaioiit the proposal as umde by Lord Mayo, and to claim the 
opening up of Trinity College. It io stated that the question of the Cath- 
olic University charter has been settled between the negotiators *' in prin- 
eiple." The dotails will not cause, the writer thinks, any long diwussion. 
** TU^n veseTeral pre««dtnU whUfak most be satitMory to both the high 



.contracting parties noUbly the character to the Canwlian Cathdie Uni- 
versity of Laval.** It b added that Cardinal Cullen will be the first Ohat.« 
eollor,and that parliament will be asked for £10,000. to meet the ex- 
pens«*s of riie Catholic University College." 



IX. departmental ^otittt. 



MEMORIAL TO THE LATE T. J. ROBERTSON; ESQ. 

« 

. We desire, agaia to call attention to the Robertson Memorial 
Circalar, recently issued by the Teachers of this Province by 
the Committee of the Teachers' Association of Upper Canada. 
In addition to its publication in this Journal for March, a 
copy of it was sent to each County and Township Branch of the 
Association ; but, thus far, the response has not been what was 
expected. In the reasonable expectation that the appeal 
would ere this have been most heartily responded to bj the 
hundreds of teachers who had so long enjoyed the adyantages of 
Mr. Robertson's experienced counsels and instruction, the Conn- 
mittee haye incurred responsibilities to much more than double 
the amount of subscriptions received. When the ' Cdmmtttee 
issued the circular, they decided that, to meet the wishea of the 
teachers generally, the memorial to the late Mr. Robertson ahonld 
be of a two-fold character; that it should' embrace in the 
first place, a portrait of the Head Master to be placed oyer the 
master's chair, which he had so worthily filled for twenty years 
in the Normal School ; and, secondly; that it atiould include a 
suitable railin^g around the enclosure at his graye, and an appro- 
priate monument oyer. his remains. The former haa been pro- 
cured and is well executed ; and plana and estimates of the 
latter are in course of preparation. We most earnestly commend 
the matter to the teachers of the Proyince, and woi^d say that 
in honouring the memory of Mr. Robertson, they are but 
worthily honouring their own profession in the person oi^ 90 dis- 
tinguished a member of it, as the first Head Master of the 
Normal School for Upper Canada. 

• 

2. TRUSTEES* BLANK FORMS OF REPORTS. 
The blank forms for LDcal Superintendent and School Trus- 
tees' reports are now being sent out to County Clerks for dis- 
tribi^tion to the local Superintendents. 

3. COMMON SCHOOL MANUAL FOR UPPER CANADA. 

A copy of the last edition of the Common School Manual for 
Upper Canada, is supplied gratuitously to all new School Sections 
in Upper Canada. To other Sections the price is thirty-fiye 
(35) cents, inclusive of postage, which is now payable in adyance. 

All Local Superintendents retiring from office, are required 
by law to hand oye^ to their successors the copies of the School 
Manual furnished to them by the Department, and all other 
official school documents in their possession. Extra eopiea of 
the Local Superintendent's Manual can be furnished for fifty 
(50) cents, including postage. 



IV XOVTin.T PAJiTS <VZTH ▲l.ftlA.DT PVBXJaBBD) 

CASSELL'S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR, 

eomprising a complete course of self-inBtniction in all the branohes of 
HD English education, besides the Classical and Modern Languages. 
NEW EDITION, with improvemenU and additions. 

Price |2'00 per annum, payable in adranoe, including postage to aaj 
part of the Dominion. 

JOHNTOUNG, Bookseller 4e Stationer. 

93 Tonge Street. 
ToroxTO, Maj 1868. m.jmC 

Short ^DvmnrititMKnm'iaBtriHiWtitUe Jour nmi 0/ Bduemtiot fort 
oenl» .>'i line, which ida) Ue i emitted in po$tagt 9iampa or othorwis. 

TsaMB : For aAiniile copy of the Journaioj hdueaiioH,^] pei aunom 
baokvoli.,neatly»titohed, supplied on the same terms. AlUubseripiitnis 
to commence with the January Number, and paynentin adTsnee mast 
ir all casc» icoompan? the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

A^Dcummunieatioasto be iddressedtO J.OaoaaaKoB«iM«,LJU£. 
Jldue^iion O0ic§, ToronU, 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

GRANT, FOB COUllOS SCBOOLB, IN ONTARIO, FOR 1868. 

CiraUar to the Clerk of each Cotmty, City, Town, and Village 

Munieipalily in tAe Province of Ontario. 
Sir,— I bave the honour to tronimit herevith a certified copj 
of the apportioament for the current year, of tbe Legiilative 
School Grant to each City, Town, Villain, and Tovrnihip in 
Upper Canada. 

Tbe basis of apportionment to the aeveral GouotieB, Cities, 
Towns, TilUges, and Townships for this jear is the School popu- 
lation M reported by the Local Superintendents for 18S7, and I 
have no more generally accurate statistics of a late date. From 
\Wi, to 1 865, tbe censui of 1661 waa tbe basis ; but the lar^ 
increaae of population in some localities necessitated another 
ird for the last two years. 



Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sum ap- 
portioned to the Municipality has been divided between tlie 
Common and Separate ScIiooIb therein, according to the average 
attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during last year, 
as reported and certified by the Trustees. 

The groKs sum apportioned to all tbe Schools this year is the 
same as that of last year ; and, as many townships have rapidly 
increased in population, the apportionment in such cases has 
been proportionably augmented, which of course necessitates a 
reduction where the population has not' been increased. 

I shall endeavor to have the apportionment paid at this office, 
to the agent of the Treasurer of your Municipality, about the 
2od of July, provided that the School Accounts have been dul/ 
audited, and that they, together with the Auditors' and Local 
Superintendents' Reports, have been duly transmitted to this 
Department. 

It is particularly desirable that the amounts should be ap- 
plied for not later than the third week in July, as it is incon- 
venient to delay the payment. There are, however, some muni' 
cipalities which have not yet sent in their accounts of School 
Moneys, now several months over-due, and in these cases the 
payment must necessarily be deferred until the law has been 
complied with. 

I trust that tbe liberality of your Council will he increased in 
proportion to tbe growing neceisity and importance of providing 
I'or the sound and thorough education of all tbe youth ot the 
land. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. RYEBSON. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, 16ch June, 1668. 



APPOHTIOHBIBUT to COITNTIBa 
FOR 1S68. 

1, C0C5TT OP flLEXOlSST. 
tBVHliip*. AmittoMmi. 

ObDVMMDbiinb .J- I»* » 

do for fl«parui Bahoola t7S 00 

Kmyon ~ - - SW *» 

4a {Ot'SnSini'ii Bohoi^' '.'."'.'."'." "is" W 

Ij rfiul *71 00 

<V> ■ tor BaparaW Schoolf IIB 

mt OOnUT W 
' MlfBrCoaDtr.RMDOD. 



%. CODHTT OP 8T0RM0NT. 

Cnniwal] fc!) "» 

Fluch „ »i« »< 

OwabmA - mm 

BaibonHCb SW 00 

tlKOOO 
a. COUNTY OP DUNDAS. 

HaUMa „ „ Issi 00 

UouDUla v^ mi 

millaaubuisb „ M« "' 

WlMbaatar TT. JU«^. 

tiiuoa 



4. OOUIITT OF FUKOn. 

Alfred „ .,. - »W0 00 

Calwloula ....„ 10} 00 

Haw fcatbarr. Bait ~ 4W 00 

do IbrBapant* Bclwali JIM DO 

do Waal „ t» 00 

Longueall ■„ IM «> 

Piauta«{enet, Ntrtb tTS 00 

do fur Sf I ant* lohoola MOO 

do Boutli ..™ 1»00 

tlM 00 tlMl «« 
TotUrorC(,niitr,«ieuW. 
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6. COUNTY OP RUSSELL. 

OambTldge WOO 

CUri'nre 250 0*1 

Cumberlwid 540 00 

RUJWCll 204 00 

VdMOO 

6. COUNTY OP CAELBTON. 

Fltxroy 1351 00 

Oluuceater 4M 00 

do for Separate bchoois C^i 00 

GonlbotKti SOO 00 

Qtiwer North 800 00 

Huullfy «iO op 

March m 00 

Marlborough 877 00 

do for Separate Schools 31 00 

Nepeati -Wfl 00 

do for Separate Schools 84 00 

Ojnoodc 468 00 

do for Separate Hchoob St 00 

Torbolton HO 00 

lUB 00 $$£60 00 
Total for Coii&ty, 18369 00. 

7. COUNTY OF OEBNVILLB. 

Augiuta WO 00 

Kdwardaburgh 618 00 

do for Separate Schoob 928 00 

Oowor, South 185 00 

Oxford on Eideau 488 00 

do for Separate Schools 22 00 

Wolford 810 00 

$50 00 12155 00 
Total for County, $2205 00. 

8. COUNTY OP LEEDS. 

Bastard and Burgess South 480 00 

Orosbv. North 2»0 00 

Crosby. South 320 00 

Ellaabethtown 660 Oo 

EI owley. South 210 00 

B<cott, Front 178 00 

Kitl«yr 367 00 

do for Separate School 13 00 

Leeds and Landsdowiie, Front 820 00 

Do. do., B«ar 281 00 

Yonge. Front 230 00 

Yonge and Bscott. Hear 229 00 

do. for Separate School 12 00 

(25 00 93565 00 
Total for County, 98,500 00. 

9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathurst : 9380 00 

Beckwith 288 00 

Buncess, North ISO 00 

Dalhousle 190 00 

do. for Separate School 914 00 

Darlini? 100 00 

Drumniond 810 00 

Elmsley, North 170 00 

Lanark 27« 00 

Lavaut 40 00 

Montacue 414 00 

Pakenhara.. 811 00 

Barosay 520 00 

Sherbrooke, North 40 00 

do.. South 85 00 

914 00 93248 00 
Total for County, 93,262 00 

10. COUNTY OF RENFBBW. 

Admaston 273 00 

Aliroma 70 00 

Alice 108 00 

Bajcotand BlithHeld 140 00 

Brouffham 61 00 

Bromley 176 00 

Brudebell, Bafclan, andRadcIiffe ^ eo 00 

do. fur Separate Schools 936 00 

Qrattan 146 00 

do. for Separate Schools 24 00 

Griffith 18 00 

Horton 196 00 

McNab 2fiO 00 

Matawatchau 20 00 

Pembroke. 50 oO 

do. for Separate School 20 00 

Petewawa. Buchanan, and McKay 30 aq 

Bolph and Wyliu 60 00 

Boss 1»0 00 

Svbastopol 65 00 

Sthffora 105 00 

Wmtineath 830 00 

Wilberforce 210 00 

980 00 92M000 
Total for Counry, f 2,640 00 

n. COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Rarrieand Clarendon 9 65 00 

Bedford , iqq 00 

do. for Separate Sohool 90 00 



Hfneblnbrooke. 74 00 

Keunebco 45 00 

KlnfCHton 464 00 

do for Separate School 926 00 

Tionichboroush 292 00 

Olden 74 00 

Oho 60 00 

Palmerstna 47 iK) 

Pttti^lHirvh , 610 00 

Portland 800 00 

StorrhiKton 850 00 

Wolfe Island 297 Oo 

do for Separate Schools 983 00 



Total for County, $3867 00 



9129 00 92738 00 



12. COUNTY OF ADDINGTON. 

Ainhent Island 9120 00 

Analesea and Kaladar 132 00 

Camden Bast 719 Ou 

do for Separate School 921 00 

DenbiKh and Abiuger 35 00 

Ernestomi 616 00 

Sheffield 284 00 

do for Separate School $56 00 



Total for County, 91888 00 



977 00 1806 00 



18. COUNTY OP LENNOX. 

Adolphustown 991 00 

PrederlcksburKh, North 200 00 

do South 150 00 

Richmond ^. 420 00 



9661 00 



14. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARP. 

AroellasburKh $372 00 

Athol 200 00 

Hallowell 390 00 

HUiier 270 «0 

MarysburRh 44iO 00 

Sophiasburgh 800 fto 

^\\m 00 

15. COUNTY OP HASTINGS. 

Elzevir 140 00 

do for Sepaiate Schools ,^9 CO 

Hun^erford nSfl 00 

do for Separate School $10 00 

Hnntliiffdon 307 00 

Madoc 4S0 uo 

Marmora and Lake 187 <K) 

Rawdon 455 m 

Sidni^ 540 00 

Thurlow 530 00 

Tudor : HO 00 

l^endinaga 880 00 



ToUl for County, 94174 00 



919 00 9tl55 00 



16. COUNTY OP NORTH UUBEBLAND. 

Alnwick $15.1 00 

Brighton 423 00 

do for Separate Schools ?27 00 

Cramahe 456 00 

Haldimand 730 00 

do for Separate S.chciols 924 00 

Hamilton 690 00 

Mnnafchan, South ino 00 

Murray 470 00 

Percy 417 00 

do. lor Separate School 10 00 

Seymour 500 00 



Total for Count.v, 94.077 00. 



.$70 00 91007 00 



17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 



•"^0 00 



Cartwrlght at 

CaTan 590 00 

Clarke 740 00 

Darlington. 750 00 

Hope- 600 00 

Manners 510 00 



93500 00 



19. COUNTY OP PETERBOROUGH. 



Asphodel 

do. for Separate Schools 15 00 

Belmont and Metbueu 

Burleigh 

Cardiff 

Chandos 

Douro 

Dummer. 

Bnnisroora 

Gal way.. 

UarveyM 

Hinden, Stanhope, and Dysart. 

MonaKhsn, North 

Otonabee 

do. for Separate School 24 00 

Smith. 

Snowdon 

Tbtal for County, $2,616 ftO. 



9335 00 

116 00 

60 00 

8 00 

18 00 

374 00 

246 00 

120 00 

70 00 

37 00 

110 (10 

140 00 

446 00 

870 00 
46 00 



989 00 92479 09 



19. COUNTY OF lYICTORIA. 

AnKon and Hlndon 9 43 00 

Bexley 44 «0 

Caiden 11m oQ 

Eldoii 8:$0 00 

Euiily 490 00 

Feuelon ^ 830 00 

lAZton and Digby 75 00 

Lutterworth 28 00 

Mariposa 600 00 

Ops ., 450 iiO 

Sumerville 93 00 

Verulam ^ 224 00 

^879 00 

20. COUNTY OP ONTARIO. 

Brock 9500 00 

Mara and Rama 294 00 

do for Separate School 936 

Pickering 930 00 

Reach 753 00 

Scott.. $2«l 00 

Scucog Island faO 00 

Thorah 187 OO 

Uzbridge.. US 00 

Whitby, Bast 410 00 

do.. West. 850 00 

936 00 94411 00 
Total for County, 94.457. 

2L COUNTY OP YORK. 

Etohicoke. 9885 00 

do. for Separate School 95 00 

Georuina 201 00 

Gw) Dim bury. East 430 00 

do. North 247 00 

King 900 00 

Markham 870 00 

Scarborough 528 00 

Vaughan... 966 09 

Whitchurch 900 00 

York 968 uO 

do. for Separate Schools lOS 00 

9168 00 90934 00 
Total for County, 96.097. 

22. COUNTY OP PEEL. 

Albion 090 JiJ 

Caledon 680 00 

Chtnguacousy 730 00 

Gore of Toronto 119 00 

do. for Separate School 924 

Toronto 720 00 

924 00 92750 00 
Total for County, 92,780. 

23. COUNTY OF SIMCOB. 

Adjala 9«80 00 

Essa 470 00 

Floe 176 00 

Gwlllimbury, West. 400 00 

luni^fti ^ Oil 00 

do. for Separat« School 97 00 

Medonte 400 00 

Mouo 478 00 

Morrison and MuMkoka 80 00 

Mulrour. 290 00 

Nottawa^aga 590 00 

Oriilia and Matchedash 114 oO 

do. for Separate School 81 00 

Oro 440 00 

Sunnidale i40 00 

Tay sudTiny 250 00 

Tecumselh -. 520 00 

ToMsoroniio ~ 179 OO 

Vcspra 173 00 

do. for Separate ^^choois 7 00 

945 00 95570 00 

Total for County, 95,620. 

24. COUNTY OF HALTON. 

Esqueslng 9680 00 

Nassagawaya 8.^) 00 

Nelson ". 490 00 

Trafalgar 680 00 

92060 00 

26. COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 

Aucaster 9550 00 

Bartcm 90U 00 

B<*veriey 700 00 

Binbrooke 830 00 

Plamborough. East.. 4i0 00 

do for Separate School 920 00 

FlamborouKh. W«it 417 00 

do. for Separate School 23 00 

Glantord. ;. aW 00 

Saltfleet 800 00 

948 00 9n07 09 
Total for County, 93,810. 
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§«partmnrt of ^utilie imatrurlipn ttx (Ontario. 

CIHUITLAB TO THE CHAIRMAN OF EACH BOAED 
OP QEAMMAB SCHOOL THUSTEES: 
Sib, — The 6th section of the Grammar School Improvement 
Act of 18Q5, enacts, that— 

" 6. No GrsmmBT School shall be entitled to a share in the 
Grammar School Fund, unless a sum shall be proyided, from Ixal 
■onrces, exclusive of fees, equal at least to half the sum appor- 
tioned to such school, and expended for the same purpose as the 
BBid Fund." 

In a Circular addressed by the Chief Superint«ndent of Edu- 
cation to the Boards of Grammar School Trustees, in December, 
1865, the following paragraph occurs: — 

" Belying upon the liberal co-opention of the county, cil;, tonn, 
and vill^e municipulitiea, and to facilitate, ax far ni posdbla, tha 
labours uf the trusteen, I will make and pay ths next year's appor- 
tionmeDt of the Orammar School Funil, iu aid of the Orommar 
Schools wlkich are conducted according to law, without waiting for 
t'M proportionate luma required by law to be proTided from local 
•ouroes ; bat if theie tvmi, in any inttaneei, are not pronded in the 
wurw ofint ytar, it will thtn be my duty to withhold, in all tuch 
eruu. Cm payment of any further •urn* fn>m the School Fund, until 
I/m dtficieiicy u made up." 

The confident expectation thus expressed was fulfilled by the 
mat majority of the Grammar School and Municipal authorities 
aaring 1866 and '67: the apportionment for 1868 will therefore 
be paid to all the schools duly conducted, that have raised the 
neoenary local aid during 1867, in the hope that the same efi'ort 
to meet the requirements of the law will be made this year. In 
the few oases in which the local aid was not raiaed in 1867, the 
intimation conveyed in the latter part of the above quoted para- 
graph must be carried out. 

It may be well here to repeat the following B^nlation adopted 
hy the Council of Public Instruction, and approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General: — 

■'2. After the first day of January, 1866, no Grammar School 



shall be entitled to receive anything from the Grammar Scbocd 
Fund, unless suitable accommodations absll be provided ibr it, 
and unless it shall have a daily average attendance (timei of 
epidemic excepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or Latin; 
nor shall any other than pupils who have passed the preliminary 
and final entrance examinations, and are pursuing the yearly sub- 
jects of one of the two courses of studies prescribed in the Pro- 
gramme, be admitted or continued in any Grammar School." 

In order that ample time may be afforded for a complianoe with 
the law, as above quoted and explained, and that the trustees and 
municipal authorities should be informed, at the earliest possible pe- 
riod, of the minimum amount to be raised within the year for the 
purpose in question,ithaB again been determined to make the Bppo^ 
tionment for the current year on the basis of the work done by 
the Grammar Schools during the past year. 

The following is the section of the Grammar School Improve- 
ment Act, which regulates the apportionment : — 

"7. The apportionment payable half-yearly to the Grammar 
Schoola, (hall be made to each school coudueted acoordinR to law, 
upon the baitia o( the daily average attendance at such Grammar 
School of pupils in the programme of Btudies preacnbed occortling 
to law for Grammar Schools ; auoh atteudwice shall be certitied 
by the Head Master and Tnisteea, aud verified by the Inspector 
of Qrammar Schools." 

In the circular addressed to the Trustees in AprUlSS?, inform- 
ing them of the amount of the grant for that year, one peculiarity 
disclosed by the Returns, and by the Inspector's Keports, was refer- 
red to in the following terms : — 

■ ",^"'^'J*!,**'P«'t to the attendance, it must be remarked, that 
111 the Chief Supenntendonf 8 Report for 18(i5, a copy of which was 
sent to each Board of Grammar School Truatoes, special attention 
was drawn (page 26) to the statemenU and opinions eipreased in the 
Report of the Jnapector, on the mibject of the littendance of sicli 
at the Grammar Schook It aeema but too plain that the spirit of 
the Uw Md regulations haa not been observed in oome school, on 
this point, and tome check to the eviJ ig imperatively i-eqiiired 
In the meantime your attention is particularly called to the Chief 
Superintendent's observation on the aubjoct" 
I r^jret to obaerve that the evil of inducing girls to enter the 
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Grammar Schools, with the apparent ohject of unduly swelling 
the number of pupils, has not diminished but has increased, al- 
though there are still several schools which are not open to this 
reproach. It therefore becomes the duty of the Department, in 
its administration of the law, to take care that no encouragement 
is offered to a course of action which is contrary to the intention 
of the Grammar School Law and Regulations, and injurious to the 
best interests of the schoola and pupils. 

The law inv^ts School Trustees with ample powers for the 
establishment and maintenance of schools or departments of schools 
in which girls, who have passed through the elementarr Common 
School studies, may obtain that higher culture and instruction 
which they miy require. But the organization and studies of the 
Grammar Schools are not adapted for mixed classes of grown up 
girls and boys, nor is it desirable that such mixed classes should 
exist. 

The matter is of so serious an aspect, that I felt it my duty to 
consult the Principal Law Officer of the Crown in this Province 
as to the proper interpretation of the law, and the following is the 
opinion he has given: — "My interpretation of the Grammar 
oohool Act in relation to the question submitted by you b that 
boys alone should be admitted to those schools, and that con- 
sequently, the Grammar School Fund was intended for Uie 
classical, mathematical, and higher English education of boys.'' 

It therefore became my duty, as thus instructed, to apportion 
the grant of 1868 on the basis of the boys' attendance. From this 
cause, as well as from the usual fluctuations in the attendance, the 
grants to some of the schools are necessarily diminished, while in 
other cases they arc increased this year. But where liurge reduo- 
tums were thus required in certain apportionments as compared 
with those of the preceding year, the operation of the law has 
been rendered as favourable as possible to the schools and 
individuals concerned. 

The grant to your school, for 1868, will be at the rate of * • * 
per annum, for the period durine which it is kept open, with the 
required average attendance, and conducted according to law; and 
the smallest sum required to be raised under the 6th section 
above ouoted, within the year, is * * ♦ 

In the course of the past two years, the system of local municipal 
support, as was expected, has been very generally adopted, and it 
is to be hoped that it wiU henceforth be so w matured as to 
hiffely increase the means for the support of Grammar Schools 
and their Masters. It must be remembered that fully equipped 
and efficient Grammar Schools are as essential a part of a complete 
system of public education as are the Common Schools themsdves. 

Circulars explaining the provisions of the law were sent to the 
Wardens of Counties, the Mayors of Cities and Towns, and 
the Beeves <^ Villages, in November and December, 1865, and a 
sufficient number of copies of the present circular are sent to you, 
to enable the Trustees, if necessary, to bring the matter again 
under the notice of the municipal bodies. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

£. Rterson. 
Education Office,) 
Toronto, May, 1868. j 



L ON SANITARY PRECAUTIONS IN SCHOOL. 

I. That from many published medical and health reports, it 
appears that childreo are much less liable to the disease than adults ; 
thftt, while it is doubtfnl that the disease is communicable by con- 
tact, it is certain that children are not, under proper regulations, 
more exposed in schools than elsewhere to infection ; and that 
attacks of the drBeaxe are much more frequent by night than by day. 

IL That while the cause which specially determines an attack 
eludes observation, it is found that all such conditions as are at any 
time niifavourable to health predispose to and aggravate the dissease. 
Of such unfavorable conditions, those most frequently oconrring in 
schools are : — 

1. The depression produced by too long oonfinemenl 

fi. Fatigue whether in the suhool*room or play "ground, 




3. Sudden change of temperature, as from overheating and sub- 
sequent chills. 

4. Impure air resulting from overcrowding, want of ventilation, 
or defective drainage. 

6. Inattention to strict deanliness of school-rooms, basements, 
plinr*spK>unds, and outhouses. 

lIL That regular and not exhausting employment of body and 
mind, and the assembling of children in aiiy, healthful situations 
are so far from tending to aggravate the epidemic, that they may 
rather be considered as precautionary measures in the event of its 
prevalence. 

IV. That in addition to strict attention to whatever can promote 
comfort of body and cheerfulness of mind through pleasant employ- 
ment, sufficient recreation, adecjuate rest, thorough ventilation, 
scrupulous care to secure cleanliness, a supply of pure drinking 
water, and the free use of disinfectants in schools, and, with aU 
these, wholesome and plentiful diet and woollen under-clothing pro- 
vided at home, — ^nothing can be recommended to guard our chuaren 
during the prevalence of cholera. 

In accordance with the principles above advanced, the following 
are recommended : — 

I. That all school-rooms, with their badements, outhouses, and 
plav-grounds, be immediately thoroughly cleaned and aired ; lime 
and (usinfectants being freely used. 

II. That all drains be examined, cleared, and put in thorough 
repair. 

III. That throughout the summer this state of cleanliness be 
maintained, particular care being taken to secure continual and 
amnle ventilation and dryness. 

IV. That the wanning apparatus of schools be kept in readiness 
for use during chilly or damp weather, and even during sultry and 
close weather to maintain a circulation of air. 

V. That more ample provision than is usual be made for the per- 
sonal cleanliness of the children, as plenty of water with soap and 
towels for occasional ablution. 

VI. That a supply of fresh-drawn, filtered, or boiled water for 
drinking be suppUed. 

VII. That the hours of school study be temporarily shortened, 
and this rather by frequent and lengthened recesses than by dosing 
schools at an earher hour. 

VI IL That such arrangements be made as shall avoid exhausting 
examinations after the warm weather has begun, either by dispens- 
ing with them in part, or holding them at an earlier period than is 
customary. 

IX. That an air of cheerful employment and recreation be given 
to the school routine by the introduction of drill, gymnastics, object 
oral lessons, lectures and conversations, music, drawing, and the 
lighter branches of study, ; especially avoidij^ onerous home- 
lessona — Report of CommvtUty McOiU Natmal SdiooL 

2. MANNERS IN TEACHERS. 

A noble and attractive eveiy-day bearing comes of goodness, of 
sincerity, of refinement ; and these are bred in years, not moments. 
The principle that rules your life is the sure posture-master. Sir 
Philip Sydney was the pattern to all England of a perfect gentle* 
man ; but then he was the hero that, on the field of Zun>hen, 
pushed away the cup of cold water from his own fevered and 
parched lips, and held it out to the dying soldier at his side t If 
lofty sentiments habitually make their home in the heart, they will 
beget, not perhaps a factitious and finical drawing-room etiquette, 
but the breeding of a genuine and more royal gentility, to which 
no simple, no young heart will refuse its homage. Children are 
not educated tiU they catch the charm that makes a seutleman or 
lady. A coarse and slovenly teacher, a vulgar and boorish pres- 
ence, munching apples or chestnuts at redtation like a squirrel, 
pocketing his hancu like a mummy, projecting his heels nearer the 
firmament than his skull, like a drcus clown, and dispensing 
American saliva like a Member of Congress, inflicts a wrong on the 
school-room for which no scientific attainments are an offset. — F, D. 
HwiUjigton, DJ>. 



3. TEST OF FAIRNESS IN EXAMINATIONS. 

To those who wiith to conduct an examination for the purpose of 
testing a pupil's knowledge of the subject matter of a book, and not 
for the sake of showing oif, or bf concealing a pupil's ignorance, the 
following method may be found useful Suppose the subject is 
Chemistry, write the name of each prindpal topic upon a slip of 
paper, and number these slips in the order in which they are to be 
redted. When they have been thoroughly mixed, distribute them 
to the members of the dass, and require the topics to be recited in 
their order. This plan seems to secure perfect fairness, and, if 
penusted in, will be instrumental in securing sound scholaiabip. 
!nds is also an excellent way of condaeting reviews. 
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4. THE HALF-TIME SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The half-time school Byatem now in course of extension iu the 
manufacturing districts in England, is beginning to attract attention 
in France. An association has been formed recently there, under 
the presidency of M. Dumas, of the Institute, for the amelioration 
of the condition of apprentices and young children engaged in 
manufactures. (Jpwards of 2,000 persons have already joined the 
association as subscribing members. At the recent formal s^anccy 
presided over by tho Empress, at the Palais d'Induatrie, a Report 
was read from the Officers of the Association, which Her Majesty has 
taken under her special x)atronage, urging the adoption of the piiu- 
ciple of compulsory attendance of children at school three hours a 
day, or the half-school time, ai^ a security agaiust bodily overwork, 
as well as against exclusion from education, and proclaiming the 
award of a medal to Mr. E. Chadwick as the originator and pro- 
moter of the system in England. Earl Kusaell, in his recent speech 
on a national system of education, referred to an address given at 
Paris by Mr. Chadwick to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science of the Institute, as containing facts and j-easonings which 
had convinced his lordship that the half-school time system was an 
improvement in the method of instruction, which ought to bo gene- 
rally adopted in a national elementary system of education. In 
answer, tne Duke of Marlborough, as Lord President of the Privy 
Council, stated that the Acts for the regulation of factories recently 
passed provided for its wide extension in the manufactnring dis- 
tricts, and that it had been referred to a oommisbion to consider of 
its application to the elementary schools for children engaged in 
agriculture. It is estimated that under the recent Acts, the half- 
time system will be eventually extended to about one million of 
children in the manufacturing districts. — Mnsetnn. 

5. SUPERIORITY OF HALF-DAY INSTRUCTION IN 

SCHOOLS. 

The Chicago Report, just issued, furnishes practical detnonstra- 
tion of the fact that small children will advance as well with three 
hours of instruction per day as with the usual number — six, and, 
also, inferential proof that the usual time of confinement iu the 
•ohool-room is not only unprofitable, but positively injurious. On 
aocount of its overcrowded condition, in one of the schools the sys- 
tem of half-day instruction was resorted to, and about 400 pupils 
in the four lower grades were placed under that regime. The 
average daily attendance was 392. In this number there were 
during the year 673 promotions in grade, or 1.46 promotions per 
pupil. In the same grades of pupils in all the schools the number 
of promotions was 1. 15 per pupil, showing an increase in number 
of promotions of about 13 per cent, in favor of short sessions. As 
to thoroughness of instruction and standard for promotion, the ex- 
aminations of the Superintendent showed a proficiency in scholar- 
ship which was fully equal to the .average attainments of classes in 
those grades. 



IV. pgjjipfru tm JJSJatttral ^isttxy. 

1. SUMMER AND THE CLAIMS OF BOTANY. 

Perhaps no study is so regularly ignored by school committees, or 
so indifferently taught by teachers in general, as Botany; yet no 
study, under competent instructors, can be made more beneficial. 
Though often sneeringly spoken of, as fit only for girls, it is never- 
theless true that no other study is so well calculated to excite and 
develop the reasoning powers of young scholars of both sexes, and 
to prepare them for the graver studies of maturer years. 

Provided, then, with average brains, toh rable eyes, and a pocket 
knife, the pupils are ready for those delightful rambles which minis- 
ter at once to their physical and intellectual needs. This physical 
training is of no slight advantage. Boys the world over, are uucon- 
finable, uncontrollable, irrepressible, and will have pure air enough 
to vitalise the blood, and exercise enough to develop the muscles 
Running, boxing, swimming, cricket, base-ball, and gymnasiums^ 
are keeping them up to the regulation standard ; but how with the 
girls? 

It is a sad fact patent to all, that the American woman is fragile 
and loses her beauty at ;just the age it should be f uUy developed' 
and the reason is that girla are asystematically repressed. Fashion 
rwluoea their wastes, and proprie^ their amusements, until the 
bloom fades from their cheeks, and the buoyancy from their Hves, 

Botany, rightly taught, forces i*ji students into the open air and 
oompela them to take abundant ezeroiBe. From the time the sweet- 
aoented May-flower and deUcate blood-root make their earHest 
dOmi, before the anow and ioe of mid April have had time to melt 
amy, tiuronghout Spring, Summer and Autumn, to those late days 
wAen the aiten and golden-xodi are buried by the driftijag stormaof 



Winter, there is an eveichaoging sucoesaion of flowers, varying with 
the locality and nature of the soiL 

Sandy plains, meadows, hill-sides, swamps, woods, aU have their 
own distinctive flora, and demand, at all seasons, careful examin- 
ation. 

There are schools within a dozen miles of Boston, where pupils, 
of both sexes, in classes, have in a single season almost exhausted 
the flora of their respective towns, numbering the specimens they 
have personally sought out and examined by the hundred, not merely 
acquiring a vigorous physique thereby, but, at the same time, gain- 
ing those habitB of observation and patient investigation which will 
inevitably extend the domains of science over yet untrodden fields. 

How does botany, in any speoia] manner, discipline the faculties 
and call out the higher powers of the mind ? 

Let us briefly trace the progress of the young student. 

On the sides of rooky hills, about the flrst of May, appears the 
early crowfoot^ easily distinguished by the bright yellow blossoms, 
parted leaves, silky stalk, and clustered, fibrous roots. A little 
later, in moist pasture-land, appears the bulbous crowfoot^ differing 
slightly from the early crowfoot iu several particulars, but chiefly in 
its bulbous roots. Still later blossoms the tall crowfoot^ distin- 
guished from the preceding by its greater height and paler blossoms. 
Throughout the summer the student meets with perhaps a dozen 
difierent species of crowfoot, either one of which he recognises at 
sight. He sees that all these specie^ though difiering in many 
respects, are uniformly alike in others. He considers each property 
by itself — rejects the properties that differ, retains those that are 
constant — ^and thus formi, not an actual crowfoot, but a scientific 
conception — genus Banunculus. 

He sees the delicate anemone, purple-tinged, bordering the moist 
woodlands, the marsh marigold opening its golden cup in the wet 
meadows, the shining leaved gold thread, the panicled meadow-me ; 
and finding these, dissimilar as thtsy are, grouped in the same crow- 
foot family, the mind iustinotively seeks those elements which are 
constant in all these plants, and thus forms the scientific conception 
of the order Ranunadacioe. 

Thus the young scholar abstracts, combines and generalizes, with- 
out so much as knowing the names of these processes. He knows 
what IB better — ^the thing itself. He comprehends readily the dis- 
tinction between individuals, genera and orders ; the mutual 
.elations of these terms can never fade from his mind. 

Proceeding thus by broader and atiU broader generalizations, the 
unity of design in tiie whole vegetable creation at length becomes 
manifest, and the innumerable species and genera, so widely dis- 
similar in manned of growth, external appearance, properties and 
habits, are clearly seen to be 



" -*— — parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.** 

*^ Attention it is that is the very soul of genius," observes a well- 
known divine; and the study of botany demands the closest 
attention. The student, to classify his specimens, must observe the 
minutest particulars, not merely the habitat of the plant the number 
and arrangement of leaves, sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, and 
the kind of root ; but he must also observe the colour of the jnioe^ 
the divisions of the seed-vessela and number of seeds, the roofiphneas 
or smoothness of Hie stalk, the manner in which the anthens open 
to scatter their pollen, and numexoua other particulars well-known 
to all botanical students. 

Thus one confirms habita of attention and reflection, acquires the 
power and disposition to think for himself in a logical manner, and 
rises from particulars to prindplea, than which no discipline can be 
more effectual. 

Again, no study, sssthetically considered, leads to more important 
results ; no study more rapidljr develops the taste and preparea the 
mind for delightful converse with nature. 

The microscopic plants we tread daUy under our feet ; Toierable, 
wide- spreading elms; ooloaaal oaka ; aombre fire; alender vinea 
whose tendrils flatten to suckers and cling to adjacent walls, or the 
stems of whose leavea twist themselves nertinaciously about any 
support ; multitudinous forma of life, infinitely diverse, yet con- 
forming to the aame £[eneral plan ; all theae a^ Art teachera, softly 
fashioning the mind, imperceptibly conducting it to loftier ideida of 
the graceful and symmetricaL 

There are colors, too, whose divine oombinations, like the tints 
of the rainbow, defy the akili of the painter, and refuae to yield 
their secret to to the manipulations of tiie chemist 

Leaves and blossoms ehaoge from day to day, and their ailrM- 
tions vary, but do not lesaen, aa the year ripena and draws to a 
close. Fields of emerald green harmonise well with the akiea of 
spring ) drooping foliage and deep-tinted blossoms with the heats of 
summer ; the glorified leavea with the aplendoura of autumnal aun- 
sets ; and the naked branoliea. now awaking drearily to and fro in 
the wind, now zeqplendent witii enoaaed ice and oiyatal pendantB) at 
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ixB aombre gloom, and at times with the sparkling bril- 

•e mute teacberE, the poet likewise kiyely drawa Im 
, aod he vbo baa ifcnorad the cUimi of botany, cannot 
^t tbeir proper valae, many of the moat beautiful paa- 
' popnlar antbora. The true poet ia a student of nature 
oifuld aipecta, and tbe reader, to gympathite with him, 
ecourae to the aameiuexhauitible fountaiii. 
rer light, then, we place botanical knowlede, whether 
of phyiic&l developmeot or mental discipline, an 
le fine afta, an interpreter of standard literature, 
relation of divine power and goodnesa, thia neglected 
I to form an easeotial part of a complet« edncstion.' 
I MatiachtuelU Teach*r, 



TDDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

1 that an effort ia being mode both in Britain and the 
ea to introduce the atndy of Natural Hiatory into the 
d Common Schoola. It is argued, and we think oor- 

a more intimate acqnaintance with all the Tarious 
of Nature, with plants, animals and minerala, ia not 
ted to intereat and exalt the mind of the student, bnt 
o likely to be of practical utility to him in the avery 
f life. People who are entirely ignorant on this aub- 
ble to appreciate half of the beauty and hansany of 
ndrous lawa and teachings. To be able fnlly to nnder- 
Qguage written on the broad page of Creation, ia one 
eat gratifications which it ia poaaible for man to ex- 
d the lesaona which will thereby be couveyed to him 
oat Tttluable and comprehenaive cbaracter. 
le, who, bowever impracticable he may be as a poli- 
keen appreciator of the beautiea of natural adenoe, 
dend aa follows : " For many yeara it baa been one of 

regrets that no ochoolniastar of mine bad a knowledge 
iatory, Bo far at leaat as to have taught me the grasMS 
yj the wayside, and the little winged and wingless 
At are continually meeting me with a salutAtion that 
iwer as things are. 'Why didn't somebody teach me 
ationa, too, and make me at home in the atarry 
icb are alwaya overbead, and which I don't half know 
I love to prophesy that there will oome a time when, 
lurgb only, when in all Soottiah and Buropean towna 

the achoolmaater will be sMotly reqnind to posaeaa 
ipabilitiea (neither Greek nor Latin more strict), and 
oiOUB bttle deniaen of thia nniverae be thenceforward 
m hia right of liberty in tbeee two departments, and 
ook on them as if across grated fences all bis life." 
at at no diatant day Mr. Carlyle'a prophecy may be 
b in "Scottish and European towna and villagea' 
so in every aobool in the Dominion of Ouuada. We 

if this study were introduoed into the ourrioulum of 

the reaulla would be of a moat gratifying nature. — 
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1. TH£ GULF STREAM, 
aniable that the influenoe of the Gnlf Stroam it felt 
rge part of the North Atlantic Ocean, on the western 
tat Britain, and alill further along the northern and 
) coaat of Europe. What is the origin of thia intluence ? 
il queation baa been anawered in a variety of ways by 
ter«. It aeems to have been taken for granted that the 
in the Golf of Mexico, and henoe it is oommonly called 
mm. It is generally supposed that tbe moat, if not all, 
g peculiarities originate in that quarter of the Atlantic 
of Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, GreenLind, andyetfnr- 
traces of tropical vegetation are found, which are aup- 
thrown on the beach and lodged among tbe rocks by the 
1 eaateru flow of the Gulf Stream. The weatern slopes 
it Europe areclothed with moisture peculiar verdure, in 
of the steady depoats by the soutb-weat winds from tlie 
rtilising and warming vapours which abound where the 
I flows. A similar rBBuIt is produced off the coasts of 
ith CaroUua, North Carolinu, and Gooi^ia, in the south- 
>f the Uoitea Statea. It extends, at oertain times, along 
! New Jeney and New York, and ia more slightly per- 
vond tbe extreme maritime regions of New England. 
trtun times, baoanaa thwe are periods on tbe aea-ooaats 
I well aa America when the oovrse of the Gulf Stream ia 



carried further away from the shore than it is at others. During these 
periods the effect produced on contiguous vugetatiou is at once percep- 
tible ; a change aoon takes place in the aurrouudin^ atmosphere ; ao 
that all things under its inftoencea are made to feel either the presence 
oratMencoof ttda extraordinary agept of tbeaea and air, — From tAc 
Broadway, No. IT. 



2. THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

The London Time* at a recent date haa the following : — The Blue 
book in which the Colonial office lays before parliament statiatioal 
accounts of our ooloni^ and other poeaeaidon* contains thia year 
lan 634 folio pages. The volume has become ao large that 
a amall "Statistical Abatract ' haa been found aco^tsble. Our 
Indian poasessiona are described as having an area of 956,430 square 
miles with a population of 144,948,366, tbe native States of India 
(as diatinguished from British India) having an area of C96,T90 
square milea, and a population of 47,909,199, beaides which there 
) in India 1,254 aqnarea of milea native States under the French 
the Portuguese Government, with a population of 617,149. Hie 
_ja of our North American colonies ia 632,361 aquaro miles, with 
a popuiotion of 3,701,461 ; and thia doee not include the vast terri- 
tory administered by ihe Hudson's Bay Company. Australia 
contains an area of 2,682,070 aqnare milea, and a population of 1,- 
,680 ; the British West Indies an area of 86,683 square miW, 
and a population of 1,097.627 ; the Cap* of Good Hope and Natal 
119,328 square miles, and 426,676 people ; Cejlon 24,700 aquars 
miles, and a population of 3,049,728. Our othtr oolonioa being 
added, the general total ia an area of 6,427.232 aquare milea, and a 
population of 164,810,787 aoula ; and thia notwithstanding some 
omissions on acoonnt of returns not received— the aboriginea of 
Britiah Columbia, and some 150,000 persons on the 6,000 aquare 
miles of the Gold Coast settlement. The parent State, the United 
Kingdom, has an area of no more than 160,000 square miles, and a 
population not much exceeding 30,000,000. The public revenue of 
these vast poBSBBsiona abroad was nearly 63,O0O,O0W., in the y«r 
1865, the year for which these rotuma are made ; it approaches that 
of tbe mother country. Not ao the public debt ; it ia not quite 
140 000,000(. The tonnage entered and cleared in 1865, exclusive 
of the ooaating trade, was about 26,000,000. The imports into these 
Iritiab poeaeaaiona in 1866, including bullion and apooie, amountwl 
..1 value to 128,375,06M. ; more than 66,000,O0Oi. worth were from 
the United Kiugdom. The eiports amounted to 141,268,1031. j 
75,419,659t of those exports went to the United Kingdom. These 
■Teat poa«e«Kona sent forth, for the supply of the world in that 
year, wool of the value o( 12,234,580i.; raw sugar, 7,158,1631.; 
coffee 3 308,963i.; wood, 3,877,630i. : fish, l,668,26tli. India 
alone, in the year endiug AprU, 1865 ; sent out raw cotton of the 
value of 37,573,637i. Such ia the Britiah colonial empire. Qoasn 
Victoria U monarch of all here aurveyed. The aupply of ootton was 
of exceptional amount during the great American oonfliot ; but most 
ot even these great figures have already bwome mi under ataUmsnt 
for population, production, and consumption alike have mcreaswi 
and arc increasing." 



3. THE SODTH AMHEIOAN BBPUBLICS. 

Once moro an attempt is being made to effect a confederation of 
the South American BepuWics lying together on the Pacific dope 
of the Andes. Peru haa taken the ijiitiativo, through Seoor Barr- 
onochea, her Minister of Foreign BeUtions, who has recently ad- 
di-eesod a circular upon the anbiect to the representatives of Chih, 
BoUvia and Eqnador. Tbe following figures show several particu- 
lars relating to these republics, the popuhition, in oonsequenoe of 
the lack ot regular and reliable enumeration, being eetunated : 

Area in Miles of 
Population. 8q. Miles. Coast. 

Pan, 2,500,000 400,000 1,960 

CKili 3,100,000 170,000 1,250 

Bolivia' MW-OOO 376,000 250 

^Z.r 1,100.000 240.000 660 



Totals 6,800,000 1,186,000 3,900 

Thiagivea the projectirf confeder^on a mj^ifiwmt domain, 

eqn^n extent to onVthird the territory of the UniW Statas. 

But untU a cliange ia effbated by aome meana m_ the charactwof 

a; Spa"i^ Amer&an popuUtion, no atatwi organiation of govMn- 

ment can be hoped for. 
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1. MUNIFICENT GIFT OP MR. WHITWORTH. 

In the House of Commons on the 2d, Mr. Brnce asked the Vice 
Preddent of the Committee of Council on Education if it was true 
that Mr. Whit worth, of Manchester, (the inventor of the Whit- 
worth gun), had offered a very large sum to be applied in the pro- 
motion of technical instruction ; and if so, whether he could state 
what was the precise nature of the endowment, and whether he 
eould lay on the table of the House any papers on the subject. 

Lord R. Montagu replied that in a letter to the Prime Minister, 
dated the 18th of March, Mr. Whitworth made a most munifioent 
offer to found thirty scholarships, of the annual value of £100 each, 
for the further instruction of young men selected by open competi- 
tion for their intdligenoe and profioien^ in the theory and practice 
of mechanics and its cogniite science. That offer had been accepted, 
and he would place on the table the minute conveyins; the thanks 
due for his generous offer. The matter was also alluded to in the 
House of Lords in eulogistic terms. 

The London TwneSf m a leader on the munifioent act of Mr. 
Whitworth, in offering to found thirty scholarships of £100 a year, 
for the promotion of technical instruction, says that but for the vast 
interest of the Irish debate, the subject would have aroused a warm 
rs^nse in the House of Commons when it was mentioned last night. 
With the exception of Mr. Peabody's inexhaustible bounty, the 
IKmBi does not remember an act of equal munificence. Mr. Whit- 
worth, it may be said, has endowed the nation with a fund of £100, 

ooa 



2. SOMETHING LIKE LIBERALITY. 

The people of Glasgow, Scotland, have a famous University, es- 
labli^ed so far back as the year 1450, nearly 50 years before the dis- 
covery of America. The buildings are now altogether inadequate 
to the requirements of the present day, and are, besides, situated in 
the worst, though at one time the most fashionable portion of the 
eity. Application was accordingly made to Pariiameut for a grant 
to assist in erecting a new College, and £20,000 was promised on 
eondition that as much more should be raised by private subscrip- 
tion. The condition was answered by two subscriptions of $30,000 
each; six of $10,000; forty of $5,000; twenty-six of $2,500; 
twenty-soven of $1,250; eight of $1,000; fifty- four of $500; and 
mneteen of i250 each, besides smaller sums, making up an a^i^re- 
gate of $600,000, subscribed for this noble purpose, by Scothmeu, 
and the list is still open. A country animated by such a spirit can- 
not be otherwise than prosperous. Every now and then we read ol 
large legacies left to public institutions of learuiug in the United 
States. How is it that by no accident such a Uiing happens in these 
Colonies? Literature and science are at a discount aiuonir us. Oui 
■eats of leaminfif are mere shrivelled skeletons, and the couseqnenoa 
are deplorable, in tlie prevailing absence of literary taste or scientifii 
knowledge among our people. There is not, so far as we ar^ 
aware, a public library in the Province deserving the name, and yet 
notwithstanding this lamentable state of things, there aie people 
who turn up their noses at union, land imagine we are well eiiougli. 
■o long as we can make money by importing dry goods, selling cod- 
fish, and shaving bills. Surely it is time that the area of oui 
mental vision were a little extended. — Halifax Express. 

8. MISS CARPENTER'S WORK IN INDIA. 

At the recent meeting of the Social Science Congress in Belfast, 
Miss Carpenter gave a detailed account of her efiforts in India. She 
said she had been led to take a deep interest in India — ^an interest 
which utterly impelled her to venture upon a journey to that dis- 
tant land. She had heard that native gentlemen were exceediuily 
jealous of interference in their household affairs, and very naturally. 
She had heard that the rules of their country led to the seclusion 
of women. She had heard that the women did not wish to be 
educated, and that therefore it would be useless or impossible to 
attempt any mission with that object But when, on the other 
hand, she heard Hindoo gentlemen most anxiously entreating Eng- 
lishwomen to do somethmg for the ladies, she felt God giving her 
health and strength, that she must go to India. In India women 
were treated like slaves. India will never rise, she added, till tbey 
are treated ditlerently. She soon learned that among the native 
gentry there was a general desire for the improvement of women. 

Miss Carpenter then gave the result of her visit to the most im- 
portant places of India. In the Bombay presidency, female edu- 
cation, and a consequent change in the position of women, had 
made greater progress than anywhere else in India, and there the 
effort had been made by native gentlemen themselves. The kindly 
•ai considerate interooone of English ladie b had proved mosc fruit- 



ful of good results in many cases. It was well that it should be 
known that in India there was a veiy great prejudice against prose- 
lytism. Of course, she was impelled ny Christian feeling in going 
out to India, but she went out intending not to act as a missionary. 
She went in Christian sympathy, but not to speak of Christianity 
to the people, though she had always been ready to bear testimony 
to her own convictions on proper occasions. The young children 
appeared entirely destitute of any proper education, but the elder 
girJs appeared to be fairly taught. The time required for teaching 
a child the alphabet was there set down at six months, which, of 
course arose from the want of knowledge how to teach. Englidi 
ladies had been objected to as teachers b^use of their proselytizing 
tendencies. The consequence of employing male teachers in girls' 
schools was to be found in the absence of refinement apparent. 
She was surprised at this, having^ always heard of the graceful and 
pleasing manner of the Hindoo gurU. Next their voices were harsh 
and uncultivated — a circumstance which again surprised her. 

*^A painful picture of the ignorance of the lower classes was 
drawn by Miss Carpenter. She then discussed the propriety of 
forming an institution for the training of female teachers for India. 
If such an institution were formed, aid for it^could not be accepted 
from the government, except upon the distinct understanding that 
there should be no interference with the religion of the country. 
Returning to the position of the Indian women. Miss Caipenter 
remarked that they were not permitted to eat with or to worship with 
their husbands. Miss Carpenter oonduded by urging the impor- 
tance of forming a public opinion in India. Already steps had 
been taken to found a Social Science Congress there." 



4. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

M. Garein de Tassy opens annually his course of Hindustani at 
the Biblioth^que ImptriaU, Paris, with a lecture which is welcomed 
by the learned as a document of authority. Here are some notes 
from the sixceenth introductory lecture just published. The Maha- 
rajah of Jamun and Cashmeer, a oounti^ surnamed Jinntd NoMur 
(equal to Paradise,) has invited the learned of his capital to hold 
weekly meetings for the purpose of discussing matters of scienoe 
and literature, without sectarian fanaticism. This plan is strongly 
commended by the native press, who express a wish that other 
princes may follow the Maharajah's example. Travancore, though 
subject to an Indian prinoe, enjoys great regions liberty ; and, on 
the occasion of that potentate being invested with the Order of the 
Star of India, his minister assured the English missionaries, that 
they were not only viewed with favour by the natives, but that 
their presence there was acknowledged to be usefuL The *^ Chris- 
tian vernacular Education Society*' has founded four nomud 
schools — ^vix. , at Calcutta, Amritzeer, Ahmednnggur, and Dindigal, 
and seventy-eight schools frequented by 4000 children, all taught 
>iy native masters. In the Punjab, Hindostanee, English, and 
Persian, which latter is considered the learned language of the 
country, like Latin with us, are taught in all the schools of the first 
md second degree ; and in the frontier circles. Pushtoo, which is 
the language of the Afghans, is taught. At Rajpoor, in Central 
India, a school for native workmen has been opened. In K^jpoo- 
bana the general education of the people consists in the teaching of 
Hindee and arithmetic. Each village has a school conducted by a 
iirahmiu, in many cases with an allowance from government. A 
4chool of Medicine for females is to be opened at D^i — the inmates 
of harems not being allowed the visits of a male practitioner. Ten 
new journals have been started this year, seven of which are in 
Oordoo, and three in Hindee.— ifusetim. 




1. ECLIPSE OP THE SUN IN AUGUST. 

The total eclipse of the sun which is to take place on the 18th of 
August next, will present such a long duration of darkness that 
astronomers are anticipating it with unusual interest. From near 
Aden, the central line of the edipse extends to the Southern coast 
of New Guinea, crossing Hindoostan, the Bay of Bengal, the Ma- 
layan peninsula and the Gulf of Siam on the way ; and at certain 
places on this line the duration of total darkness will be 6 deg. 46 
min. At the date in question, the moon will be not more than six 
hours from its perigee, while the sun will be not far from apogee ; a 
twofold condition which increases the apparent diameter of &e sun 
nearly at its smallest. Hence the prolonged darkness. As such a 
chance occurs but rarely, a strong desire exists to make the most of 
it in endeavors to solve certain highly important questions in physi- 
cal science. The English astronomers are also making preparationa 
for observations in the track of the edipte. 
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gone bv noon S8th, buds of balm of Gilead jait openins:; soft maple (aeer 
rubru'ti} in bloom. Month cold aii'l very dry; vei;eUtioii very bicktrard 
Bain nnd molted miow in 1866, 1.4289 inclvs: 1867. 2.7097 iDolies; 1868. 
1.1876 inches. lo 1866, frogs heard on 12th; in 1867« on 2i)d; io 1868. 
not till 6th Mny. The return of the migratory birds nlio Inter than usual 
Hixh wind^ 8th, ]6tb, 16th. 17th. 26ib, 80th. P<'i^ 14th, 15th, 27th. 
Sofw 8rd. 4th. 5tb, 7tb, 8t]i, 18th, 23rd. Rain on lltb, 14th, 15ib, 19th, 
24th, 29ih, 80th. 

PniBftOKi —On lBt« bail. 6th, laree lanar halo. Last crossina^ AHum- 
eCte lake i>d the ice on 16tii. The greater part of the lake wis dear of ire 
on the 18th; first trip of steamer on 28rd as far ns Deep River, and on 
26th she got within 17 miles of D^ s Joachim Rapids. Froet out of the 
ground before the end of the month. Weather unusually drj, and water 
very low. Violent storms of wind 16th and I7ih; high wind also 8th and 
18th. Snow on Isr. 2Dd, 4tb, 6tb, 7lh, 8tb, lltb, I8tb, 28rd, SUtb. Rain 
on 1st, nth, 16tb, 16th, 17tb, S9th. 80th. 

PsTniBOoaoB.— On 1st, between 6 and 7 a.m., smoke in long horizoDtal 
strata aboni 60 feet from the ground. 6lh, wide and not rery distinct 
bain round sun. ISih. auroral light in broad nroh from H at NNW to H 
at NNE, opper edge of arch about 20^ hish, lower about 11^ : for a con- 
siderable time before and after sunset, bioad belt of purple fringed with 
crimson along EH.' 14th, swallows first observed. 16th, faiiit auroral 
light over cloud at NH ; frogs fiist hfard. I7th. hail. 18th, aontral light 
ID two arches,. upper about 2i° high, upper fdee of which well defined, 
lower arch about 14^ high. 20h, fa ot auroral light with n few streamers 
22od, seTere black frost 28rd, heavy fall of snow, commeDcing 10.10 
p.m. and eoding 9.40 a.m. on 24th, trt^es, iScc, veiy heavilv loaded. 24th, 
filit;bt halo close to sun. tSrh, widn indistinct halo round sun. Fog on 
31st. Snow on 2Dd, 8rd, 4ih, 7tb, 22ud, 28id. Rain on 11th, 14th, 17th, 
29th, 80th. 

SiHOOc— On 9tb, solar bale, 45^ diameter, at 2 p.m. 12th, solar halo, 
60^ diameter. 19th, solar h^Io, 46 ^.diameter. Storms of wind 2nd, 4th, 
8th. (velccrty 4, NW,) 11th, 15ih, 16th, 17th (velocity, 6). Rainbows 16th 
and 29th. Snow on 2od, 8rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 18ih, 28rd. Ra*n on 
nth, 15th, 16th, 19tb, 20tb, 24th, 25th, 29ih, 80(h. The mnple. usually 
iu full bloom by 8lh. or 9tb. April, was this year uot in full flower till 
about 20th. 

STBATroRD.^Storms of wind 6th, 15th, 16th. I7tb. Fogs 28lh. 80th. 
Snow on 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, Sth. 1 Itb, 17th, 22nd, 28rd. Rain on 
14tb, 15th. 16th. 22nd, 29ih, 80th. 

Windsor. — On 6th, lunar halo. 15th, lightoing, thunder, and rain, 
Wind storms on 7th, 8th, 1 Sth, 16th, 16th. 17th, 25tb, 28th. Fogs Ist, 
20th, 2]8t. Snow 4th and 7th. Rain lllh, 14th, 15ib, 16t)i, 24th, 25th. 
29th. 



in univeraal history as Marathan or CannsD or Waterloo. The im- 
mediate results were to restore Lombardy and Venice to Italy, 
securing the final union of the nation under one government ; and 
the bringing of all Germany, outside of Austria, into practical sub- 
ordination to Prussia, and into close confederation with her. The 
indirect results are only beginning to reveal themselves ; but we 
must already number among them great internal changes in the 
Austrian empire, including the adoption by the court of a thorough- 
ly liberal and progi'essive policy ; and the reduction of France to 
a level with Prussia as a military power, with such danger of falling 
into the second rank as compels her to strain her resources to the 
utmost io avoid it. 

^ France has invented her own needle-gun, too, for the Cbassepot 
rifle is of this character. The Emperor depends upon it as the most 
efifective small arm yet devised, and if it prove superior to the 
German gun we shall perhaps see still more astounding changes 
wrought by this second of those needles, which may be aaid to carry 
.turning-points of the history of mankind. 



No. 3. AIJOTHER OBSERVATORY AT QUEBEC. 

The authorities of the Laval University are having an observatory 
erected upon the flat roof of the lar<ie building, for astronomical 
purposes. The construction of this observatory will be such, that, 
with the assistance of rails, it will be moveable and ofier many addi- 
tional advantages to the explorers of the heavens. The fine teles- 
cope imported last year from Europe, by the Rev. Mr. Baldue, will 
be mounted in this observatory in a few weeks hence ; and with its 
aid we may hope that to Quebec shall yet belong the honor of add- 
ing something new to the discoveries in astronomy. This splendid 
instniment has a magnifying power of 840 times. The reflector is 
of silvered glass, of the highest degree of polish attainable, and its 
curve, which is parabolic, was traced on the principles indicated by 
the Foucault system. Its diameter is sixteen and a quarter inches ; 
the focal length of the tube is about two feet ; and it is supplement- 
ed by a smaller telescope, technically called a ^* Finder," being used 
to search out heavenly bodies before the minuter examination u 
entered upon. The University telescope is of the equatorial kind, 
having two axis of motion at right angles to each other, one of 
which is pa^lel to the axis of the earth, both axis being illustrated 
by graduated curoles in metal. The mechanism of this telescope is 
of the most solid kind, though as intricate as clock-work ; and by 
its aid, when fixed upon a star, it can be set in motion and made to 
move so steadily and uniformly round its terrestial axia as to keep 
constantly in view the heavenly body under examination . The site 
of the University is said to bo well adapted for observation, afford- 
ing a clear view from the north-western promontory of Quebec across 
the valley of the St. Charles and the harbor, for at least five-eights 
of the horizon, and by its great elevation dominating that portion 
of the view covered by the city and suburbs. The Laval Univer- 
sity merits the gratitude of every citizen, for this latest of a series 
of acts beneficial to science and lending lustro to our ancient city.*- 
Mcrairy. 

No. 4L THE TWO NEEDLES. 

The mariner's compass changed the face of the world, by stima- 
lating trade, by making the navigation of the broad ocean ptaetica 
ble, and thus opening a new continent to civilisation. Is the needle 
of modem firearms to work a revolution almost or quite as impor- 
tant t 

The needle-gun gaTe Bidowa to Ptussia ; a viotory as momentoma 
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1. SIR DOMINICK DALY. 

Sir Domnick Daly's is a name not unknown to Canadian history. 
This gentleman at one time exercised a considerable influence in the 
politics of Lower Canada, and, though he was never known to 
make a speech in Parliament he filled the office of Provincial Secre- 
tai^ of that province for some time before the Union, and of the 
united provinces and for seven years after it. His political sagacity 
and high social attractions compensated for his inability to speak 
in public. His lack of speaking talent gave rise on one occasion to 
a somewhat ludicrous incident. When all his colleagues in the 
Sullivan Administration resigned, in 1843, on the strength of a 
quarrel with Lord Metcalfe, Mr. Daly stuck to his post, and was 
tnus left to represent aU the Departments of the government. For 
several days he was the only minister in the House of Assembly ; 
all the other ministerial benches besides his own were vacant. 
Apparently with malicious spite a round of interrogatories were 
flung at the lone representative of government, at times pointed 
with indignation, and again with jibes and sneers. Mr. Daly reso- 
lutely stuck to his bench and more determinedly than even Addison, 
whose heroic effort to address '*Mr. Speaker" resulted so ludicrously. 
It was not until the prorogation came, several days after, that 
the Provincial Secretary was relieved from a situation which, how- 
ever, stout-hearted he may have been, must have been exceedingly 
painful to him. Mr. Daly is best known in Canada for his devotion 
to Lord Metcalfe and hia aristocratic notions of government. For 
this devotion he was rewarded, during the governorship of Lord 
Elgin, who followed up his predecessor's appeal to the Home Grov- 
emment^ by appointment to the Lieutenant Goremordhip of 
Tobago, which, however, he soon resigned in consequence of ill 
health. He was subsequently appointed Lieut-Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, during the occupancy of which post he received the 
honour of knighthood, and later still. Governor- in -chief of South 
Australia, an office which he held at the time of his death. Sir 
Dommiok Daily was au Irishman and a Roman Catholic. He was 
bom in the county of Galway, in the last year of the last century, 
and was, consequently, when he died, dose on the allotted span of 
the Psalmist, flis early life was spent in commercial pursuits, 
partly with an uncle, a banker, in Paris, and partly in Lower 
Canada. 



2. GENERAL SIR GEORGE WETHERALL. 

The late General Sir George Augustus Wetherall, G. C. B., 
and Goromor of Sandhurst (Allege, who had seen couaiderable 
service, waa the ton of the ls.te General Sir Fi'ederick Wetherall, 
and was in his fiOth year. He was educated at Winchester, and 
subsequently completed his education in the Royal Military College. 
He entered the army in July 1795, and was in action with a 
sQUadron of French frigates in the Mozambique channel in June, 
IdOO, having previously served in the Cape. He was also present 
at the capture of the Isle of France in July, 1810. He served in 
the Conqueai of Java in 1811. He afterwards acted as Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, from 1822 to 1825, 
and was deputy Judge advocate in India, and afterwards in Canada, 
where hia resiraent was engaged in suppressing the insurrection of 
18S7 and 1&8, and restored the disorder occasioned by the check 
given to Lt.-Col. Gore, at St. Charles. For this service he waa 
made a O.B. From 1843 to 1850 he was Deputy Adjutant-Gbneral 
in Canada. A somewhat curious accident happened to a service of 
plate, which was purchased for presentation to him by a number of 
tki^ mhalntaiiti of Lower Canada. The vessel in which it 
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cx)miDg out was wrecked, and almost the only thing that was saved 
was the chest of plate, which was found afterwards on shore at a 
great distance from the scene of the disaster. 

3. A NOBLE CHILD— MABGARET WILSON. 

One of the most touching instances of bravery and self-sacrifice 
of which we have ever heard, occurred a few days since in the north 
of England. A little girl named Margaret Wilson, only nine years 
of age, and the daughter of a simple miner, was playing with her 
little brother and two other smaller children, upon the railway track. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the gambols, an express train dashed into 
sight round a neighboring curve. The whistle of the locomotive was 
heard, and Margaret and her little brother ran off and had almost 
reached a place of safety, when looking back she saw her two little 
playfellows todliug along underneath the very shadow of the engine. 
Instantly, actuated by the impulse of supreme courage, she darted 
back, seized them in her arms and threw them off the track. Then 
she made an effort to follow them but was knocked down by the 
engine, cruelly mangled and killed. 

The story of the poor miner's heroic little daughter will surely 
$nd a place in history, will surely be kept in rememberance by that 
nation, whose history, abounding as it does in acts of simple heroism 
and devotion, does not contain among all the legendary glories of 
the past, a more touching example of noble self-sacrifice than has 
been given by this young martyr. — Hamilion Spectator. 



VIII. p?,aiim m f iteravD MHtct». 



No. 1. MR. McGEE'S LAST LECTURE. 

The following concluding portion of the late Mr. McGee's lecture 
on '' the newspaper press," delivered in Ottawa a day or two be- 
fore his death, will be read with interest : 

" Into the difficult questions of the fairness of anonymous writ- 
ing, or the reverse, I do not propose to enter ; preferring to pass it 
by, in this place, with the dictum of my favorite oricle in Don 
Quixote, * that much might be said on both sides of that question.' 
This newspaper revolution, however, has taken place, and will not 
be turned backwards. We are, whether we will or not, a newspi^^r 
generation, born and bred. It is impossible to overrate the social 
importance of the newspaper. As Burke once observed (I quote 
from memory), '^ it is part of the reading of all, and the whole of 
the reading of many." It brings the ends of the earth daily to our 
firesides and our breakfast tables. The poles are no longer ^' wide 
asunder," nor are the Antipodes -distant, since Ariel has turned 
editor. ''The deserts wild and Andes vast" of Abyssinia, and 
Central Asia, are not beyond the reach of this hundred armed and 
hundred eyed monster of activity and intelligence. And in the art 
of distributing, the press is quite as wonderful as in the art of ac- 
quiring information. '' What is it," asks De Tocqueville, " drops 
the same thought at the same moment into ten thousands f and he 
answers, ''the newspaper." 1 remember a curious estimate some 
years ago in New York, was, that if all the copies of a well-known 
morning paper, issued daily^ were spread out quilt-wise, they would 
oover twenty-seven acres ; only fancy what a seed-sheet that was ! 
Before closing, let me add the reflection, or rather the expression 
of a hope, that as this revolution brings us large knowled^^e, it may, 
at the same time, incline us with wider sympathies ; that it may 
affect us, as to every good cause, in the same way as his newspaper 
interested the poet Oowper in the fortunes of the navigator, Cap- 
tain Cook. 

"Itrasdhisdork - 

Aicend hl8 topmasit, throuirh his peering ejsi 
Divover couplrien, with a kindred heart 
fiulTer bis wocw, sod nbMH in bis < 



lAst vm hope that it will be among the abiding eflbota of this new 
aooial power, to make public life nobler, and private life more pure ; 
to stren^hcen the arm of just authority, and weaken or eztinguish 
Teligious rancor ; to be to the weak a shield, and to the strong a 
curb-rein ; in short to make men more manly and woman more 
womanly, and so to hasten the advent of the promised, " good time 
coming.'' 



2. CANADIAN LITERARY ITEMS. 

PA&LiAMBin: AND LiTERATTTBE.— During the late session of the 
Legislature, four petitions for assistanee have been referred for oon- 
tideration to the Joint Committee of both Houses oa the Library 
of Parliament These were from Angnstin Ijqpexriere, .clerk in the 
library of parliament, for aid to enable him to publish a work he 
has recently compiled, entitled ''Canadian Parliament Preoedents, 



or Decisions of the Speakers of the Legislative Assembly upon points 
of Order." Arthur Harvey, statistical clerk to the finance depart- 
ment ; that the House will subscribe for copies of a work written by 
him, entitled ** A Statistical Account of British Columbia." John 
Gooch ; that the House will subscribe for copies of a work written 
by him, entitled '* A Manual of the Constitution of Canada." H. 
J. Morgan ; that the House wiU purchase copies of an admirable 
book compiled by him, entitled, "Bibliotheca Canadensis-" 

Mr. McGee's Writings. —The Montreal Gazette learns that Mrs. 
McGee has given authority to Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., Mr. T. K. 
Ramsay, and Mr. George Murray, to edit and publish the lectures, 
speeches, Ac, of her late husband. The publication, which will be 
of great public interest, will be for the benefit of the family. It 
wil^ be, we understand, accompanied by a memoir of Mr. McGee's 
life, founded upon authentic data ; and such historical notes as will 
conduct and make consecutive the different pieces. The work will 
be published by subscription. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Mb. McGefs.— We find the 
following in the New York Tablet :— Learning that a notice has ap- 
peared in some Boston papers to the effect that a volume of poems 
of my late brother, the Hon. T. D. McGee, is about to be published 
in that city, I think it due to the reputation of the deceased, as well 
as to the interests of his widow and orphans, to say that any such 
volume must necessarily be imperfect, and altogether without the 
authority of his family. The volume now in preparation by Mrs. 
J. Sadlier, with critical notes by that lady, will be the only one 
authorized, the proceeds of the sale being also for the benefit of the 
late Mr. McGee's immediate family. James E. McGee, New York. 
May 4th, 1868. 

Mr. McGbb's Literary Labours. — The Ottawa Times says :— 
There is abundant evidence of the ceaseless industry of the Hon. T. 
D. McGee in the magazines of the month. The A'cw Dominion, for 
April, contained his beautiful poem of ** Prima Vista" ; the ** Catho- 
lic World " has either in print or in hand, a paper from his pen, 
which was forwarded but a short time ago ; and Stewart's Literary 
Quarterly Magazine, for April, contains an article on the ** The 
City of Colleges," which was revised under his own hand in the lat- 
ter part of March ; and all this, in addition to his laboring almost 
daily upon a work of far more importance, and destined, had he 
been spared, to occupy a more prominent place in the historic litera- 
ture of our age. The latter will, no doubt, appear in due time, 
under the supervision of the editors selected to bring out his 
works. 

Sketch op Mr. McGbb.— A new edition of "The Hon. Thos. 
D'Arcy McGee : a sketch of his life and death," by Fennings Tay- 
lor, Esq., has just been issued from the press of Mr. Lovell, of 
Montreal 

Mr. Hevysege's Saul.— Mr. Hevysege will publish Saul, his 
chef (Tauvrej in September next, being the third edition, to be 
brought out by an eminent Boston publishing house in their best 
style. 



IX. Mntntitml ^wUlliqmt. 

TKACHsas' Associations of Oxtaeio. — Early in August next, we 

underBtand, the Grammar and Common School Teachers* Associations 
will meet in Toronto, and eontinae in Session for a /ew days. 

— XlNivcasiTT OF ToBOKTO.— The aounal eotivoeaiioD of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was held on the 8th inst., in the convocation ball. After 
the Chancellor bad taken his seat the proceedings wore commenced by the 
Jldmiuion to JDegnei. — M.D. — F. R. Eccles, W. Qraliam, J. MoDtgomcry, 
P. McDiarmid, J. H. Newton, R N. Palmer, K Playter, O. Wilkins. 

M.A.*0. Bryce, 0. H. Connon, T. D. Delam^re, W. H. Ellis, A 0. Hill» 
H. P. Hill, W. McBride, A. McHurehj, T. H. Scott. J. Smiley, J. White. 

LL a^A. J. Christie, J. M. Dunn, W. P. R. Street, D. C. Sullivan. 

M.B. — Hidlcj, L. Anderson, J. P. Brown, J. J. Cassidy, L. H. Evans, 

D. Galbraith, T. C. Howe, A. H. Hughes, R. II. Hunt, A. Alalcolm, I. 
Ogden, A. C. Sloans. W. H. Taylor, A. H. B. Wadswoith, G. Waters. 

B.A.— C T. Atkinson, E. M. Bigg, G. Bruce, A. Cassels, R. Cameron, 
J. R Croly, R. H. DeLamatter, H. M. Deruche, J. M. Dunn, J. Galbrsith, 
J. M. Goodwillie, T. M. Grover, A. Hamilton, W. Maodonald, A. Murdoch) 

E. T. Paul, J. Pepper, L. Pyper, W. H. Rennelson, W. J. Reid, and E. S. 
Stevensoa 

An EcNnEX.— .^f/s.— L. Pyper, 4th year, University of Glasgow ; H. 
J. Maodonald, 8rd year. Queen's College, Kingston; A. D. Cruioirshank, 
2Dd year, McGill College; H. Archibald, 1st year, Bishop's College. 
M$dietn$*'^lH H. Efans, 4th year, B. A^ Trinity. OoUsgo, Toronto. The 
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admission to degrees being eonelnded, Mr. CasselU read his QreekTambics, 
and was much applauded by bis feHow-students. 

McDALuan,— AciJ/y 0/ Xaw.— Gold medal, W. P. R. Street. Pre- 
sented bj T. W. Taylor, M.A. In presenting he said, the honor was only 
eompeted for by two gentlemen, and Mr. Street was the one to whom he 
ftilt Justified in awarding it Faculty of Afedicin$,'^Vn\ vereity gold medal, 
J. P. Brown ; do silver meda), Ist R. H. Hunt ; 2nd do T. C. Howe. Starr 
medal, R. H. Hunt, J. P. Brown and J. J. Cassidy. 'Fondly of Art: — 
Cla»8ie9» — Gold medal, A. Cassols. MalhematUi. — Gold medal, J. Gal> 
bmitb; silver medal, A. Hamilton. Presented by J. Iioudon, M.A.^ 
Natural iS^tfiffiws,— Gold medal, 0. T. Atkinson ; silver medal, R. H. De- 
Lamatter. MttapkyiUi^ £thie», ibc— Gold medal, W. H. Rennelson. 
Sdver medal, G. Bruce; do. J. E Croly. Scholarsdips. — Faettlly of Law, 
-Second year, A. Bell. Third year, F. Fenton. Facully of Medicine,-^ 
First year, 0, Y. Moore. Seeond year, A. Greenlecs. Faculty of Arts,-^ 
Greek and Latin. — 1st year, W. Dale, 2ud year, R G. Grasett; Srd year, 
G. Burnfield. Matbematies.— >lst year, W. Dale; Srd jear, A. Baker. 
Modern Laognag«a.*-2nd year, G. Gibson; Srd year, R. S. Kingftford. 
Natural Seienoea.— 2nd year, Z. 0. Spencer ; Srd yenr, 0. R. W. Blggar. 
Logfo, Metaphysioa and Elhica. — 2nd year, R. Harcourt ; Srd year, M. 
Gumming; do, R. E. Eingsford ; do, J. Scrimger. Paizes. — Oriental 
LoMffnage*. — 1st year, H. McPherson ; 2od year, W. Kay ; Srd year, W 
A. MoKay ; 4th year, W. H. Rennelson. French Essay, £. B. Edwards; 
English Essay, W. Maodonald; Greek Verse, A.Cussels. PaiKOB*fi Prkb. 
^— J. Galbraiih. The Ohancellor in presenting the price, which eonaiated 
of an elaborate silver inkstand, complimented the recipient on his suooesa. 
The Chancellor, in cloeing tlie proceedings, said ihat although it was not 
bis intention to make any lengthy remarks, he had no doubt it would 
interest mdSy present to bear that the working of the University was very 
satii*fuctory, indeed, during the past year, even much more so than in 
former years. He bad been informed by the examineis that the number 
of students had steadily incr^'ased, a fact which was alike creditable to tht 
eonotry, and to the professora and tutors of the University. (Applause). 
His learned (riend the Vice- Chancellor had just put into his hand a paper 
eontaining some valuable information, by which he found that during the 
year 1863 the number of degrees conferred was 60 ; in 1867 68. In 1868 
the number who Matriculated in Arts wi3 26 ; Id 1867, 26. In the year 
1865 the University of London, England, conferred B.A. degrees to the 
number of 60. In the same year the Queen*s University, Ireland, con- 
ferred 66. In 1867, the University of Toronto conferred 28, and this 
year 22. This year, out of 28 who presented themselves at the junior 
matriculation examination, 6 were njecied. In the University of London 
there was a matriculation eximination and only two examinations tL% pre- 
liminary to the degree, and the under-graduate course did not extend over 
more than two years. In the Toronto University besides matriculation 
there were four examinations. These examinations were at the end of 
each year, and the student could not proc<>ed from the^one year to the 
next till he paaaed the required examiiiatiun in the pubjects of the preeed 
Sng year. The ourricalum of the sulj^cts of examination in the University 
of Toronto wa^ higher than that prescribed in the University of London, 
and ihe honor-men of this University would compare favorably in attain- 
ments with those of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, while many would be 
found obtaining honors not only in one exclusive subject, such as classics 
or mathematics, but in the physical sciences, modern languages and litera- 
ture. Of the four senior matricuLints was to be noticed that three were 
the first fiuits of the London Collegiate Institute, now Hellmuth College, 
which promised to be like Upper Canida College, a valuable feeder to 
University. The University of Glasgow, Queen's College, Kingston, Mc- 
Gill College, Montreal, Bishop's College, Lennoxville, Knox College, 
Toronto, also contributed one student each, who were admitted to ad 
tundcm ttalum. With regard to the students attending the Toronto Uni- 
versity he would say that they would compare favorably with those of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. This institution was one that could not fail to be ol 
immense benefit to the country. It was open to all, irrespective of creed, 
country or class. It was a source of much gratification tcknow that the 
convocation was honored this day by the presence of their visitor, His 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor. (Applause). It was many years 
since — not since Lord Elgin's time-— that they had had a visit from the 
Governor-General, and he trusted (hat the Governors of this Province 
would hereafter take the same interest in their proceedings that His 
Xzeellency bad taken that day. (Applause). The Chaucellor then took 
MjasioD to refer to a report that had gone abroad respecting a desire on 



the part of the antborltiea of the University to injure the smaller placet of 
learning throughout the Province of Ontario. He wished to disabuse the 
minds of thoee who thought so, and to assura them that the desire of the 
government was to see every other college prosper in the highest degree. 
He could shew from the proceedings of the Senate that to think otherwise 
was a perfect fallacy. Both the Vice-Chancellor and he (the Chanoellor) 
had taken the greatest interest in the Hellmuth ColWge, London, of which 
the Very Reverend the Dean, whoeo name it bore, was present. In eon- 
eluding he tendered in behalf of the members of the University, hia re- 
spectful thanks for the honor he had done them in being present. Three 
cheera were then given for the Queen, three for Hi^ Excellency General 
Stisted, cbeera for tlie Chancellor, and for the ladies, the latter being 
spiritedly led off by His Excellency, and the audience then dispersed. The 
annual dinner came off in the Dining Hall, University Buildings, and 
proved to be one of the most suoeessfnl affaire of the kmd which ever look 
place. — Leader. 

— — HonxL School ExAMiNATiova. — ^Theee examinations paaaed off 
with great edai, on the 18 h inst. Great credit is due to the teachers of 
these schools, (Messrs. Carlyle, Hughes and Archibald, of the boya« and 
Mrs. CuUen, Misses Clarke and HdcCausland, of the girls' school), for the 
admirable manner in which they had performed their duties during the 
past Seeaion, and prepared the pupils for the examination. From the 
OIoMm report of the proceedings we copy the following: — ** The examiaa* 
tions just olooed were to afford the public an opportunity of judging of 
the progress of the schidars, and were not of coui*se to determine the merit 
of the piLpils. This process has been gomg on fur the last three weeks* 
daring which period, it would appear, the children were thoroughly teated* 
Dr. Sangster nod Rev. Mr. Davies, we are told, put the soholara through 
a rigid examination, and had to work almoet day and night in going over 
specimens of book*keepiog, copies and other preliminary work. S*me* 
where about five reams of written documents were submitted to their in- 
spection in this way — all of which had to be carefully scanned. This 
system of written examinations was introduced alxmt two years a^o, and 
under it the boys and girls are apportioned their rank in the school for 
the six months next ensuing. The general average on the whole of the 
answering is taken as a test, the position of the pnpils being mainly de- 
termined by their proficiency in thoee branches of education moie needful 
for the every-day business of life, prominence is given to these su^jeets, 
although other accomplishments, such as music and drawing, also have an 
influence in defining the position and degree of merit of a pupiL Among 
the girls the subject of domestic economy holds a deservedly prominent 
place. Yesterday hundreds of visitors thronged the schools during the 
Torenoon, while the children were being examined. The rooms occupied 
by the different divisions were all handsomely decorated with flowers and 
I'vergreens, tastefully wrought up iuto various devices by those connected 
with the institution— teachers and scholars. The walls of the room 00 • 
cupied by the First Division of girls, were decorated with an evergreen 
crown and mottoes sncb as " Our Country and our Queen," and the windows 
ind doors were hung witli flags. The room in which the girls of the 
second and third divisions were gathered for the day had also its share of 
adornment Their chief motto appeared to be, *' Thore is nf> rrjal road 
CO learning.** In the third division the mottoe '* Little by little* waa con- 
spicuous. The main sohool-room for boya was also bung routid with 
mottoes and deeorations— euch sayings as <* Wisdom is better than Wealth/ 
:ind ''Perseverance is batter than Talent." Very ereditable specimens of 
t'le progress of the boys in wriiing, book-keeping and eompoeition, were 
also exhibited here. The Seeond Division (Boys) had '* Work white yon 
work, and play while you play," with ** Excelaior " for its mottoes, and of 
course followed snit in ever-green " saws," and the Third Division, not to 
be beaten, had also its beantifol display. 

There sre in all 860 children attending the school, and aa the admia* 
slon fee is one dollar per month, and the regulations have been formed 
with the view of makinj^ it the Model School of Ontario, aad are said to 
be strictly enforced, one naturally expected to see there only well-dreseed» 
pleasant-looking, intelligent children such as were assembled yesterday 
It is essentially a Provincial School Several of the pupils are from GallT 
Woodstock and other pUtces oatside Toronto, aud so numerous, we are 
told, are the applications for admission that though the intention waa to 
take in but 240 children, the pressure has been so ffreat that that nnmber 
had to be inereaeed ihy per cent, and still the numbers desiring admii* 
tance are said to be cioaUe as many at room can be made for, nnder way 
drcnmtnncea. 
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', Rar. Dr. MaCant, B«f. Hr. Darling and Be*. 
tr BBDoaDStd that tba oUldran would ba*a boll- 
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lyiug all oar gam**. 
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D School Teachers of Brant, Eldenlle, QarriEk, 

Baagien, preaented a SUrer Salrer and a com- 
thelr Local anperinteadent, John Ekford, B*q. 
I the following Htracti:—" While taking a deep 

and doing what I conld in my own place, I bare 
h the work la in yonr band*, I do not nndaly 
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thcmaelre* aaecaiifDlly of ettrj sonrce of IntaUIganoa op«B to tbem jn 
after yean— to lay the fouodalioiu broad and dMp of tb^ ai 
Ufe and their usefjloe** in society. It la yonra to lend forth [ataltlgiM 
yontlu— youtha with well cultlvatad and inqairing mind*, who will ban 
both the IneliiLation and Ibe rnpacity to drink deeply at tbaaa fi 
of *eleiic«-orinfchn'<:cal uutruction — of religloui and moral trutb, M 
iply I'uroinbea by tlie*e tcreat faeaeracton of our race— tba dUfaatii ef 
ilnenlly naeful knowledge. Edacation hat a wlda rang*. It Ii sot 
conBoed to unr icbooli and colleges. Good edncatlon, and of a U^ 
elau to, la imparted at many a domeitlc hearth—In the mrroniidiDf 
Indaitriftl departmenli, and in the cLnrcb. Bat we at« now tblnktag it 
onr own department, and from onr edoeational point of view { ■•• a 
bright fatara for Canada, Our axcelUnt Common School lyitem and 
oor rapidly Imprnring Acndemieal Inititatione bid fait to r^a* our , 

itty to a high place ia tb* icale of nation*. Education, plijtieal aai- 

Inletlectaal, moral and rellgiDn', mnit erer Ha at tbe finudatloB of tnHi~ 

national greattet*. Yon aod I may alike feel the lotignUcaaoa of ev 

Lribntion* to Ibis noble and, but let tu not think (.nly of tha gao4 

Indlrldnally accompliibed, but of the great aggiegata good aehkrad." 

tKDDsraiAL ScBuoLa, Toaonio. — Tbe Committaa appolnlodat 

meeting held iti [li* room* of the Canidian Inatitnto in Apiil, wWi a 
viaw to the eitatilieliinent of an Indutlrial Bcbool for raddmkog Tagrtu 
ohlldrca oF both itzeg, beg IraT* tii report:— 

lit. That tha iniiitutioo of Free Common School* In tba dtj of Toronto, 
open lo children of nU ci'iarna. inrulvn a cluar r«cognilicin of the prindpla 
lliat they are fpci'ially daiigneJ to m«et ihe cue cf tba poot«>t eliaea*. 
Eiparienee, howerer, iLowt that in ihl«, a* In oth*r larg|« eltlaa, tber* ara 

— - who, from eilrumo poTorly, iKnorane*, or trioe, ar* wholly 

Ibe Tiilue of eJuciiioa for their children, and aom* apedal 

_.^ ■ required (or eccnriiig their atiendanee at aehool, and tbdr 

ubiatning the bcnrOC of lueb IrainiDg ■> will St them to baoom* indnatrlMia 
membare of the '«mmuiiity, initeml of pmeing from a oondltioa of ▼*• 
graney and iDcipicnt tIoc iuln Ibe rattki of the deptared and criminal 
«l«u which furniihee the cosily oocupanti of our reformatnlea and gaol*. 
Sod. Aflertiking into eonsidcnliun ibe numbera In atteodano* at pab- 
Ilo and priral* educational iiiitiCution* iu Tiironto, other than the Oom* 
monSooooU; and ranking doe alluwance for the bet that many boya and 
girl* are irnt from other lawn) and from tbe country bo attend uioaa Inati- 
tntiooa, it atill anpeBra thnt Iheie are upwnrdi of uzteao hnndred ^tdren 
of aahuol age DKilLcr BLlemliug niir receiving any teaching at borne. From 
till* large number tnme Jcduction mu-t nu iloubt ba made, to allow for 
reaaonnUe u- uoaTiiidaUe deleiitiuo fmni ichool ; bat if it I* aatnmtd thai 
only Ihe half— or u|jwanii uf slf^ht haadred childran — are grown np in 
our midit In igiioraoce and neglrcc, tlie nrcaaiily for some adaqoale maac* 
uf oTenakiitg liieir wnnii it auflieieutly obvioui. To thl* w* mart look aa 
OD* chief source oF ihe cDudition of iLinga revealed by the iiatf alica of 
the eily gaol, which ehnw no annual aTsmge of one hundred and iwtoiy 
Tuailiaoriiolb eeie*. under the age ofiixteen, conTicled of mime anil *ub- 
jaoted tolhs ruinous iufluenoes ol Buociatiag with hardeaed criminal* of ' 
maturosice. 

3rd. The iiistence of lucb a condition of things io a ciTllitedaod Chrla- 
llan coiomuoiiy manifeilly (lemanila boiq* adequal* effort* fur its oorreo- 
tioo, not only un tlie groundii of grneruuH phllnuihrophy, but even on mere 
eooooniical coosideratioo*. Tha mere annual addition of one or two haa> 
di-fd induetriuus membuis tii our com mumly would, In itself, b« a great 
gain. But uot unly does Ihe community as a whol* suffar the loss of tla 
industrial eaertioii of Ihii vagrant and criminal «las>, but It antailaan 
enurmous antiunl expenditure on criminal couita, gaols, and police, aiul 
olhtfr putdllie or proiective machinery, rendrred u^ful for Uia prut**- 
liun of ilie eommuuliy from tlieir depredation* and viulenee ; to tnat ihe 
rrelaimiiiKornny nortjou of lliis Iguurant and rieiout class is mora than 
eqiiiratviit io an Bd.liiion of double the number of industrious iuiinigraiit*. 
4t1i. If, tbevefore, w« are cons'riined by no higher motlres, the uitr* 
in*liiict of keif defuDce »b<iuld piompl us U> root out, ifpostibie, an evil uf 
such mngnilude; ond wbicli, if uegiuoted, cannot fail to altnln to aiiU more 
ilan^troui propoi'iiuns. But ii cunnoi be overlooked that ths child of 
Ticioua, diatipuled, or criminal parents, allowed to grow np from iufaury 
witbout lieultliful moral resLruluta, and with no elevaliog or virtuous iiiu- 
lires prereiiled toltamind; but. on [he onntrary, too Irequtntly rncon- 
raged, if uot even coerced into sets of dithoueaty and of iucbaiiity ; aceus- 
-* - syatemalic Ifidg, swearing, aod Sab bath -breakiug. almost 



wlibout a Kense of ibe lileneu of such habits, or the diOert 

Rood and evil— is a juit object of compisaioa ; and thit a grave retpouil- 

bility must rest nu iLoae who abandon it to almost inevitable ruin. 

Sib. Reoogniiiog it at a public duty that some adequate mean* should 
be provided for diniiiiisliirv. and, if possible, eradicating the e'aas of 
juvenile vagrants from out luidtt. thin Committee beg leave to sDcge'tths 
adoption of a joint scbemt- in which lbs City Bcbool Trustse* *hall under- 
take to provide one or more sch»ul-hi)uaea, a iih a requisite staff of leacben, 
and with tha needful attendance, f jmiture, fuel, Aa-, aa in tba oiber oum- 
Bchools under iheir ebarge: on cundiiion that this Committee shall 
undertake, ftom voluutaiy resources, lo pay a soitaUe matron and aueb 
other additional asslsian'a ai may be Ibuuil reqdaila to provide at least 
two maala dally for th* children in ailandanot, to obtain daotot •UtUnf 
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for Buoh fifl are in so ragged a oonditlon as to be onfit to attend sobool ; and 
otherwise to carry oat such measares as shall prore best calculated to 
derelop iadastnoos and virtaoas habits in the children, and to find per- 
manent employment for them — ^if possible in theoouutrj, beyond the reaoh 
of city temptations — on their attaining a suitable nge. In undertaking 
such responsibilities, this Committee will have to rely on the liberality of 
the oitisena ; but they confidently beliere that their appeal on behalf of 
so good a cause will not fail to meet with an adequate response. 

6tb. In the selection of teachers for such a school, more than usual care 
will be requsite, as much of the success of the soheme will depend on the 
moral influence exercised by them on a class of pupils orer whom, in the 
great majority of cases, all home influenees will be found adverse to those 
which the school is specially designed to bring into operation. But, shonld 
the Board of School Trustees be prepared to eo-operate in the proposed 
scheme, the^ will, no doubt, act in harmony with the Coipmittee m the 
choice of suitable teachers. 

7th. In estimating the probable cost of that part of the scheme for the 
establishment of Industrial Schools which most be provided from volnn- 
tary resources, it may be assumed that it will be advisable to secure the 
services of one or more of the teachers beyond the regular school hours, 
paid for out of the Common School funds. For this remuneration must 
DO made—say one male teacher at $75, and one female teacher at $50. 
But this will depend on the number of children under their care. 

A suitable matron will be required, whose duties will embrace the 
cooking and superintending the industrial employment of the girls beyond 
school hours, at a salary of $200, or, including board, $250. 

The cost of two meals per day for, say one hundred children : — 

Breakfast of porridge and milk $285 00 

Do. of oread, tea, sugar, and moat 265 00 

Dinner of soup, soup meat, and bread or potatoes. . . 352 00 

Or for both meals, $8 25 ; or at the rate of CJIcents per day. 

The necessary utensils would cost about $40. 

8tb. The services of the girls may be usefully brought into requisition 
in assisUng in the cooking, and the arrangements of the table, ao as to 
form a good preparatory training for domestic service. In addition to 
this, sewing and other suitable female industry will filly occupy such time 
as is not otherwise engaged. But for the proper organization of this 
department, it will be indispenssble to invite the co operation of a commit- 
tee of ladies, to undertake the oversight of the girls' school, and lend their 
valuable advice and assiittance in the training of the boys. The radical 
source of juvenile depravity is ihe want of healthful home influences. To 
many of the vngrant children, which this movement aims at reclaiming, 
the Idea of parental authority or domestic restraint is associated with 
drunkenness, brutal violence, or profanity. Fear has been developed in 
the place of the imtural aff.-ctions of childhood; and the most potent ele- 
ment of their reclamation is to be looked for in such kindly influences as 
are calculated to awaken the dormant affections natural to youth. To 
aooomplish this great end the services of benevolent Chritttian ladies, such 
aa have already been rendered with such signal success in conducting the 
Boys' and GirU' Homes, mu3t be secured. But these, there can be no 
doubt, will be promptly forthcoming so soon as plans are sufficiently 
matured for action. 

9th. The services of the boys may be to some extent profitably em- 
ployed, as they are at present, in newspaper delivery and other similar 
occnpatinnfl. carried on under such oversight as shall protect them from 
injurious influences. But. tojidmii. of this, the arrangements as to meals 
and school hours will have to be exceptional. The experience of the 
Managers of the Boys' Home, however, h is established the fact that boys 
of eleven or twelve years of age can readily be provided with comfortable 
homes on country farms to a Ur greater extent than they have yet been 
able to meet the demand ; and one of the most important duties devolv 
ing on the Oummlttee will be to provids situations of this kind, and to 
exercise an oversight over the children thus committed to the oare of 
strangers. The transfer of the juvenile vagrant class of our city to indus- 
trial occupations on farms, or with the village carpenter, smith, or other 
artitm, if successfully carried out, will be equivalent to an effective sys- 
tem of emigration, in addition to the redaction it may be expected to effect 
on \h% criminal class in our midst. 

10th. It will also be advisable, in the opinion of the Committee, to fur- 
nish meals to the children on Sundays as well as week days, and to 
organize a Sunday School, in which the religious instruction of the chil- 
dren shall be efilciently aimed at. Owing to the Separate School system 
already in full operation, and the appeal now proposed to be made to the 
Sehool Trustees, being directed solely to the public Board of the city, it 
may be anticipated that no^ difficulty will arise from any claim of the 
neffleoted vogrants now in view, as the ehildren of Roman Catholic parents. 
It IS not to be overlooked, however, that many of this class of children will, 
probably, prove to be of such parentage ; should it prove to be so, if the 
members of that oommunion are willing to co-operate, this Committee will 
gladly entertain any proposition calculated to secure united action in the 
common object of rechiiming such out-casts, and training them to be useful 
members ot the commuuiiy.* 

1 Ith. The idea that compulsory attendance is a logical sequence of com- 
puUory taxation for the free education of all classes, is one which has 
attracted much attention recently, appears to be growing in favor; and 
this Committee believe that nothing else than such legal obligation— 
judiciously enforced, with large discretionary powers on the part of the 
Magistrate appointed to carry out the law— will meet the esse of many of 
those referred to in the foregoing estimate. It appears to this Committee^ 
howeveri that any premature attempt to employ it as a means of meeting 



the wants of the unfortunate class of children whom it is now attempted 
to bring nnder the wholesome influeoce of moral and iotellectnai culture, 
wonld aeeompliah IlUle good. They ans the children of parents in poverty; 
in some eases from misfortune, bnt in many more from criminal idleness 
and dissipation. Their services are already enlisted in providing for their 
own subsistance ; and the mere forcing of such children into the common 
schools wonld be productive of no satisfactory result. Tlie offer of food to 
the hungry child may inflasnce both him and his parents. The benero- 
lent efforts enlisted on bis behalf, and brought by suoh means directly to 
bear on him will aooomplish much ; and the f<ict that even with such addi- 
tional motives and inducemeuts, the school is neglected — as it no doubt 
will be by some— will furnish a strong plea for imposing legal obligations 
on the parents, with power to appeal to the Police Magistrate or other 
civil authority to compel the attendance of the neglected child. But it 
appears, meanwhile, to this Committee, that the appointment of a School 
Officer, whose special duty it should be to look after and report nil boys 
and girls found idling on the streets during school hours, would be a 
valuable addition to the present system ; and if such Truant Officer did 
his duty effectually, might greatly diminish the number of vagrants. The 
Committee, however, may confidently look for co-operation from the 
clergy of the different churches, the city missionaries, the members of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and other kindred societies to aid 
them m their exertiooa to gather in the wanderers who are now perishing 
in our midst for laok of knowledge. 

12th. The committee deem it riq;ht to guard against the impression 
that the work now contemplated conflicts in any degree with that carried 
on by the manager of the Boys' and Oirls* Homes. There are many 
children of tender years, the offspring of criminals in our gaols, or of 
parents so hopelessly abandoned as to desert them, or otherwise subject 
them to privations which rednee them to the cruellest orphinage. Otners 
are the children of widows, compelled to obtain their bread m situations 
where they oannot provide a home for them, and who, in some eases, eon- 
tribute out of their soanty earnings towards the maintenance of their 
children in those charitable Institutions. In repeated instances, vagrant 
boys, practically destitute of all parental protection, have been sent by 
the police magistrate to the Boys* Home, and have there found a home ; 
and as the annual reports show, nave been placed with country farmers 
and traders, where thevarenow doing well and giving satisfaction to their 
employers. But that mstitution is expressly stated to be a '^ h^me for the 
training and maintenance of destitute boys, not convicted of crime." 
There are in Toronto many vagrant children, not so destitute ns to render 
it desirable or possible to remove them from their parenti, who neverthe- 
less are growing np in ignorance and lapsing into orime, and who would 
not only themselves be benefitted by the advantages of an industrial school, 
but who might also be expected to carry home healthful influence, in many 
<;ases into haunts of vice and depravity. The excellent results that have 
already rewarded the benevolent, labora of the managers of the Bjy*s and 
Girl's Homes is a strong incentive to action in the no less important field 
which the industrial schools will occupy. 

18th. Having thus set forth the grounds which appear to establish the 
neoessity for the establishment of Industrial Schriols in Toronto, and the 
general principles embraced in tlie soheme, the Committee would further 
state their belief that two such schools, with the requisite depart-neuts for 
boys and girls, will be needed ; one of them iu the west, in the vieinity of 
Dummer street, and the other to the east of Yange and south of Queen 
street As, however, an industrial school is still somewhat of the nature 
of an experiment here, though already carried out on a great scile with 
perfect success in London, Edinburgh and other cities nt home, as well as 
in the neighboring St-ttes, it may suffice, at first, to hire a building in the 
Eastern, as the more crowded locality, and test the scheme by its results, 
after a fair triaL 

It is, therefore, recommended by this Committee that the soheme, as 
thus set forth, be submitted to the Board of School Trustees, very respect- 
fully inviting them favourably to consider its proposals, and asking them 
to state if they will be prepared to accept the co-operation herein pro- 
posed, and to do their part m providing the school house and teachers re- 
quired ; or, failing this, , Uiat the Board of Trustees be requested to take 
the whole question under their consideration, and^^report ns to the best 
means of obviating the manifest failure of the common school system to 
overtake the poorest and most ignorant of our city children. 

The following appendix shows tlie probable cost for our school, with one 
hundred children, over and above the ordinary expenses of a common 
school :^ 

Matron, acting as Cook, «bc $ 250 

Extra services of one teaoher. »..•• 60 

Two meals per day at the average estimate, 2096 

Clothing (second hand, and to be repaired in school), say ICO 

12495 
Furnishings as »0 

$2586 

It was moved by Rev. Mr. Topp, seconded by Mr. JamesLeslie : 
J^MoZeed;— That the report now rea 1 be adopted, and th tt a copy of It 
be transmitted to the Board of School Trustees, w.th the re:^uest that ihej 
will give it their favorable oonsideration, and report on it at iheir earlicit 
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ooDTenieoce. Oirried. Dr. Green, seoonded by Mr. BobinioD, morcd : 
i2eto/v«(i,^That aa InJualrial School be mtablUhed in Toronto, on the 
plan sabmitted in the Beport; and that tbU meeting pledge itaelf to nee 
everj exertion for raising the reqai;}ite funds, and carrying on the lebool 
SBCoeirifuIly ; provided the School Trustees ihall be fonnd prepared to 
undertake iheir portion of tbe work, 

ToRosTo Bays' Ixditwrial Sceools — The foUoxring it tbe report 

of tbe Board of Trustees on this i)roject :->The Standing Oommittee on 
School Management, to whom was referred tbe commnnieation of Profeeeor 
D. Wilson, chnirman, wiib accompanying report, based npon certain reeo- 
Intions atJopted at a meeting of geutlemen for the purpose of eoosidering 
the necessity of establishing an Industrial School for the ragrant juvenile 
population of this city, beg to report that jour Committee have given to 
the fiobject matter in quet^tion that carerul attention which it merited ; 
ssd while fniDkly admitting the great evil brought so prominently under 
tbe notice of the Board in Prof. Wilsou's communication, and while enter- 
taining the greatest respect for the philantropic interest manifested in this 
direction by the gentleman through whose agency the movement has been 
bronght before the public and this Board, your Committe are nevertheless 
of opinion that the scheme proposed by these gentlemen does not appear 
a feasible one, such os this Board could entertain, inasmuch as it presents 
too many practical difficulties likely to grow out of the voluntary system, 
as the means for providing food, &a, for the children, as well as other 
diiBeulties connected with the fact that a large percentage of the vi^ant 
population of this city belong to a denomination which has its own separate 
school organisation. Any auocessful scheme for reclaiming these ** unfor- 
tunates " of our streets — the offspring of poverty and vtee — should, in the 
judgment of your Committee, comprise two main indispensable oonsidera. 
tions tu be bronght to bear upon this evil without regard to denominational 
distinctions, namely — First, the entire separation, through the night as 
w«ll aa the day, of these juveoile vagrants, fur a period shorter or longer 
according t-> circumstances, from all association with the corrupt sources 
by which they are surrounded and of course influenced, as experience has 
fnlly proved tfiat nothing short of oomplete isolation can or will meet tbe 
question— and secondly, the securiog of tbe objeot in view by a compulsory 
attendance In the former conoeclion, lodging, food, clothing, Ac, religious 
and moral training, industrial as well as educational leaching, and conataot 
supervision must be provided. The cost of all this cannot be reasonably 
hoped for, as a reliable source, from private suboeription ; nor is it likely 
that the rate-payers already taxed for Common School purposes^ would 
eoosent to bear this additional burthen ; and unless the Provincial Gtovem* 
ment comes forward to largely assist this movement, the reolammation of 
tbe juTenile vagrants of our cities and towns must continue to bo a question 
beset with difBculiies. In the latter connection, neither the city authorities 
nor tbe Scliool Trustecii have power to enact any law providing for a com- 
pulsory attendance; and here, again, the Provincial Government is rt 
quired to come forward and find tbe material for this purpose. Yum 
committee being thus of opinion that the whole subject of reclaiming and 
edncatiiig (he juvenile vagrant population of our cities and towns ought to 
be first considered, as well as provision made for the same by the Local 
Ooverament and Legislature, before any useful action can be taken by 
ather Monicipnlities or Board of School Trustees, cannot, therefore, re- 
commend the s^cheine communicated by Professor Wilson to the favonrable 
notice of the Board for present action. 

Caxaoian Epitoatioxal Itkms.— At Guelph, on the Qoeen'a Birth* 

day, as we leatti from the Herald, nearly nine hundred children attending 
the pnblic schools took purt in the celebratiuu. They were marched from 
their respective school ronms to the drill thcd, under the direction of their 
t4 achers, each school being preceded by a fiag bearing its distinctive title 
Arranged on a gradually ascending platform on the north end of the drill 
shed, the children presented a wpecially attt active spectacle. Clad in 
thair holiday hablimeuts and redolent of health and happiness*' they appear- 
ed to enjoy the proceedings even more fully than the crowds of spectators 
eoogregated in the capacious edifice. The children, led by Mr. James 
Ferguson, the Rev. G. Grafftcy, and other teachers, commenced their minia- 
ture concert with 'TiicRed, White and Blue," ''Hurrah for Canada,** 
"The Volunteers of Ctinnda," te , the Queen^s i^nthero supplying the 
finale. The singing was done hy tiie children in fine style, and was, we 
doubt not, a source of higher enjoyment to their relations and friends con- 
stitntiDg tbe audience than wuuld have been tbe highest efforts of the 
most approved rocaliste. We can conceive nothing more calculated to 
b< od the affections of the young in the direction of loyalty and patriotism I 



than sQcfa exhibitions, and <* as the twig is bent so is the trae inelined' At 
the dose, three right hearty cheers were glrea for the Queen, and tba 
childrea passing out from the enelosnre by schools, in the most orderly 
manner,, were served by the Oommittee with oranges and boas.— -'The 
Hamilton School Trustees have given out the oontraet for reboilding the St 

Mary's ward schoo! house. ^Moont Forest yetoed the proposal for tho 

puicLajie of a school property and the erection of a Central School— to cost 
|6«000^at a public meeting held a few days ago.— —A Grammar Sohool 
drill association has been authorised at IBramptoo, Whitby and other 
places.— ^Tbe foundation stone of a new Bonan Catholic college has 
been laid in Visitation street, Montreal. 

— PaBLiKiNAaT MxnicAL Examination. — From the report of the pro. 
oeedings of the Outario Medical Council, held at Guelpb, on the 8th inst., 
we make tho following extract :— Dr. Brouse presented tbe Report <^ the. 
Committee on Education. They recommend that on account of the 
expense incurred in conducting preliminary examination of stadents, that 
instead of employing an examiner these examinations ba in future con* 
ducted by tbe Principals of Grammar Schools, for which they would \>% 
allowed $4 for each pupil In reference to commnnications from tho 
Medical Associations of Gore and Thames, and North Wellington, they 
report that as the Council contemplates seeking a change in the present 
Medical Act^ it wonld be more prudent to place these doenments on 
file for the present, with the hope that at next meeting they will receive 
tbe eoDsideration which they merit. The Report was adopted. 

'■ ■■ i-^' ■■ ■■ . I ■ ..~T- ' — ', ' ■ - -' ■ - ■ ■■■!■. ■ ..i^. .j ..... 

— CHDacB or England Stnod. Dr. Bovell moved *'that this Synod do 
resolve itself into a oommittee at an early day, to take into consideration 
tbe lamentable condition of the young vagrant population of the Provinoe. 
of Ontario, and more especially of our own diocese, with a view to memo- 
rialise the Government to establish a system of boarding sohools in the 
larger oities first, in order that, by compulsory memorial and intellectual 
training, these unfortunate and neglected children may be reseued from a 
criminal course of life, and saved to the Stata an to their Lord as Christian 
children." The doctor stated that.it was a hopeless task, by a mere system 
of day school, to attend properly to the moral, spiritual and intellect ual 
wanta of these children ; and this idea was sanetioned by tbe Government 
who were now carrying away the worst of these children and locking them 
up in a sort of penitentiary. Under the presoit system, no action were 
taken until the children were criminals. Then, only, the Province took 
care of them. The plan he would recommend would be to take the child* 
ren under the training and care of good Christian people, and thus prevent 
ihese children, as far as possible, from being criminal. If our Common 
Schools could be so extended that the proposed schools could be made 
part and parcel of them, it would be a good plan, for the unfortunate out. 
casts alluding to would be placed in boarding schools within reach of the 
larger cities and towns. They would then get a good education and be 
fumiahed with the means of escape from a criminal life (hear) He did not 
ask that these schools be placed under tbe charge of the Church of Eng- 
land (hear, hear). But what he desired to impress on tbe Synod was, that, 
as against the system of ordinary day schools, these boarding schools were 
far preferable. In the event of being forced to attend the ordinary schoolst 
these children would go hack again in the evening to their haunti of vice ; 
and the only effect of their education might be to make them intellectual 
devils. (Hear). It so happened that at this moment, in Toronto, there 
was a large unoccupied building put up at great expense by the city, which 
building was utterly useless for the purpose for which it wsa erected In 
this building the experiment he desired might be commenced ; and the 
opening and successful working of one sucb school would be followed by 
that of many In tbe larger cities ana towns of the Province. He hoped 
the Committees would be oppointed and that some steps wonld be taken by 
which one boarding school or more, would be established The Committee 
ought to be authorised to confer with the school authorities or the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, in order to carry out some such measure of relief for these 
poor children. Mr. R. B. Dennison seconded the motioa Mr. J. G. 
Hodgins said that any application to the Government such as proposed 
would be met by a reference of the committee to the school law which 
gave the power to the City to establi«h any kind or deseriptlon of school. If 
the matter were pressed on tbe City Trustees they migbt be induced to ty 
ijt as a matter of experiment hi connection with tha city schools, i He thoqgbt 
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th« refsrence to the GommittM shoald be more general, and would that 
meet the hearty support of the Syood. He gave a numbar of t retting 
faeta coming aoder hit own notice in oonoection with leryieet !i | le Jail, 
In which he had been engnged, thowing the importaoce of aome at p being 
taken to reteue the Tagronta of our large citiei from the temp aiiont to 
wbieh they are expoted. Dr. Bovell't resolution wat aubsequenily amend- 
ed to read at followt :^*'Tbatthit Synod do retoWe ittelf into a Committee 
at an early day, to take into oon»ideration the lamentable condition of 
the young vagrant population of the Provinoe of Ontario, and more esped- 
ally of our own Diocese, with a view to their moral and intellectual im- 
provement/' The retolutioD, as amended, waa carried. 

•«-— Orurob or SooTLAKD Stnoo.— From the Report of the Synod proceed* 
iogt we learn that the Report of Qoeen't Oollege waa read by Principal 
Soodgratp, ahowing that the income from permanent fondt had been redoced 
£ly064 by the failure of the Commercial Bank. But terioua aa (hit waa for 
the future protpeou of the College it waa not to teriout at the threatened 
withdrawal of the annual grant from the government of Canada. The 
number of ttudentt last tettion wat 184, of whom only 18 were theologi* 
eal. The learned Fiiocipal tupported the olaima of the Collfge to oontmu- 
•d aid from the legltlature of Ontario in a calm bat determined tpeeoh, 
eallfing upon the membere of the Synod to give the aubjeet their earnest a^ 
leoiioui and to use all legitimate influence to bear upon public aenti- 
meal toaato obtain justice for the inttitution. Mr. Muir (Gait ) taid It 
would I • unfortunate if the people of Canada were left no choice but to 
attend oo'y one university in thit country. He waa of opinion tbat the 
preaent educational machinery of ihe Province will not be found too large 
for meeting the wants of a population that mutt conttantly increaae in 
numbera. Mr. Dennistoan stated that he hoped the minittert and eldert 
of the church would be true to the traditions of the parent chtirch, which 
baa always tet a high value upon education, and would endeavor to main- 
tain the Univertity of Queen's College in ite present ttate of efBciency. 
The Rev. Duncan Andrews, M.A., and Rev. Joaeph Evans, M.A., were re.. 
elected goveraora of Morrin College. The Synod having called for the 
Annual Report of the Governors of Morrin College, the Principal made a 
verbal statement of the position and prospects of the institution which was 
received. Dr. Barclay, on behalf of the Committee appointed to prepare a 
formula to be signed by the Professors in the Faculty of Queen's Univer^ 
saty other than thoae of Theology and Arts, reported that none other were 
in operation as teaching boards, and that it was not neceasary, therefore, 
to prepare a formula. The Committee were discharged. * The Rev. Wm. 
Bain, Rev. Dr. Mathieson, and the Rev. Archibald Walker, the retiring 
Tmateea were re-elected Trustees of Queen's University according to the 
requirements of the charter.* 



tended to all booksellers who desired to avail themselves of 
them ; and the previlege of reprinting the books was extended 
to all printers and booksellers in Canada. The result was that 
the importations of the books soon ceased, and the schools wero 
supplied by Canadian editions of them ; but in the unrestricted 
riTaiship of reprinting these books, erroneous and very badly 
got up editions soon became a nuisance in the schools, defeat- 
ing, to some extent, the object of uniiormity of school text- 
books, and imposing upon hundreds of parents, under the 
pretext of cheapness, text-books that were incorrect and tliat 
dropped to pieces after a few weeks use. Profiting by this 
experience, the Council of Public Instruction has resolved to 
protect the schools and public against a similar injury and loss 
in regard to the new and improved series of school-books. It 
is intended in future years to encourage, as far as possible, the 
exclusive manufacture of these books in Canada; but not to 
permit the printing of any edition of them without a proper 
guarantee to the public and the schools, that they will be /ac- 
simiiet of the original editions and not inferior to them in 
mechanical execution, as far as Canadian skill and manufacturing 
facilities will permit. 

E. RYERSON, 

DfiPARTMKNT OF PuBLIC InSTB,UCTION» 

Toronto, June 24lh, 1868. 

NORMAL SCHOOL FOR ONTARIO. 

The next Session of the Normal School will commence on the 
8th of August. The punctual ttiicndance of intending appli- 
cants is indispensible. 

POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GR.\MMAR 

COMMON AND SEPARATE SCHOOL RETURNS* 

All official returns which are required by law to be for- 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, must he pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge on each package, including the ?ost*oifice fine of 
nearly Jl/ty per cent, for non-payment. 

NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 

In future none but Postage Stamps of the present legal do* 
nominations can be received in letters, (in sums less thau a dol- 
lar,) at the Educational Department. 

14: PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



XI. liepartra^ntal §atim. 

CIRCULAR JO PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Authorized Text-Books, Ontario Schools. 

1 desire to remove from the minds of all parties concerned 
an idea which I have understood has been conceived by 
some, I know not how, that after the expiration of the current 
year, it will be competent for any party at his pleasure to print 
the newly authorised series of Canadian National School Read- 
ers. I have legally secured the copy-right of these and other 
authorised school text-books, subject to the directions of the 
Council of Public Instruction ; and no party is at liberty, (with- 
out incurring the heavy penalties imposed by Act of Parliament 
for the infrinfi;ement of copy-rights of books), to print or publish 
any one of these books, unless permitted to do so by myself 
with the sanction of the Council of Public Instruction. 

The object of this arrangement is not only to secure a uniform 
series of good text-books for the schools, but to protect the 
public against erroneously printed and badly got up editions of 
the authorised books. When the Irish National school-books 
were adopted as the authorised text-books for our public schools, 
I obtained from the National Board of Education in Dublin the 
permission and right of reprinting those Books in Upper 
Canada. I made arrangements at the same time for 
procuring and importing, on advantageous terms, the original 
editions from Dublin. The facilities thus provided were ex- 

*Ttf remainder of our extractt on this lubjcot wiJl be iniertod in next ^ uuter. ZiOVau'i stsam puanso sstabusshbvt, toi6s STassx. xoB05TO. 
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Short Adtertisbhxnts inserted in the c/oi»rna/ o/ Hducaticu loi SO 
oentspei line, which may be remitted in postage 9tamp» or othem is. 
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itlomtl ^tttuvtfi in (Sm^Aa. 

•ION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
)Ie and inBtructira lecture on heroic eharitif, 
treal, by the late Hon. T. D. McGee, we give 
tiie followtQg interesting etatiBtics and remarki, relating to the 

» tf educate the deaf and dumb, — to awake the 
!llect in iti former abode ; to supply the loss of 
liroumvent the defeats in nature ; to Bubstitute 
I useful serrice of the bbumb, in reaching the in- 
Iding the heart. This science of the education 
Sods for itself acbools, revenues, pTofeasorsiand 

many Bubjeota. It has engaged the study of 
est and most rirtuous men and women in Chris- 
nuala are full of the most affecting and instruc- 

its blessed results have been diffused through 

tens of thousands of homes. It is stated, I 
lat authority, that of the 850 millions who are 
m the total population of our planet, upwards 
I are deaf mutes ; but the best statisticB go to 

births average in all countries where a regular 
bout 1 in I,SOO i in Cuiada our census of 1861 
eBpect it probably close to the mark), gave the 
if deaf mutes at 1,494. Now, in the Hamilton 
ily one, in Upper Canada— there are only 60 
there have been as many ss 81 last year on 
imale school here, there are 76, with applications 
in our male mute school at Cot«, St. Lewis, 



there are 30 boys, or, in all ICO, male and female mutes, now 
receiviDg instruction, out of the 1,500 reported by the cenaui 
as residing in Upper and Lower Canada. Bow do we contraet 
in this respect with other countries ? A few years ago France 
had in 44 Instituttous of this description alone IGOO pupils, 
Orent Britian and Irelaud in 24 Institutions, hadbetweenl400 
and 1500; and the United States— where the links of deaf 
mutes are nearly twice as numerous as iu London — they had 
in 20 iniititutions about 2,000 pupils. Allowin:,' for thoaewho 
were too old when the schools opened, and fur those who hare 
been eduuated and sent out on the world si ill one-sixth or one- 
fifth of the whole lumber iifiliett-d, seems far to small jv Dum- 
ber to be relieved Uiit the pt.-culiar merit of thia charity is to 
be estimated, not merely by quantity, but sUo by quality. 
Usually, the vt^^itation is a |ioDalty for the violation of some 
natural law. But it is not alouc that the natural avenues to 
the heart and brain are dosed agniofit the sufferers — that they 
never hear a mothers' voice, or the prattle of playmates, or 
the measured breathings of sweet music, or the voice of psalm, 
or organ, or sermon; or vespers ; but it is, that this which 
Johnson calls " one of the most desperate of human calamities;" 
leaves those on whom it falls, mentally and morally, mere sav- 
ages, while borne in the midst of civilization, they feel tbe 
physical wants, and are subject to the temptations of civilized 
life. It is a melancholy fact, that all the deaf mutes who have 
been examined as to their previous state, after instruction, not 
one in ten thousand had any previous idea of the existence of a 
God. As to the history of aman*s redemption, of course they 
knew nothing of it whatever. Some, who had observed speak- 
ing people pray, thought they prayed to the sun or sky. With 
tbe exception of Maesieu, the celebrated pupil of Abbe Siccard 
— a man of uncommon genius, — there is hardly a case in which 
a deaf mute, BO bom, had tbe faintest idea of God or Christ. 
Those, therefore, who rescue one such creatures from the dark- 
ness of the soul, find their heathen in the midst of civilization, 
and make a conquest not lesB glorious than if they had sought 
out proselytes at the end of tbe earth. 

SIGN LAKOtTAOX, THE OREA.T IIXDIUU OF COMMUNICATING 
KHOWLXDQK. 

It may show ua how much we ought to value and reverence 
language— the ripener, if not tbe sower of all ideas, — tbe con- 
ductor, if not the producer of thought,— thst it was only when a 
substitute was found for language — or, perhaps I should say 
when the sign language was invented for the relief of the deaf 
and dumb, that they began to be comciouB of such ideas u 
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God, Heaven, hell, soul, judgement, right and wrong. So that 
those who devote themselves to the education of deaf mutes, do not 
as other teachers do, improve upon nature, hy making; the most of 
the materials at hand ; they actually create their own materials, 
they rescue so many Christian children — ^by seven years painful seek- 
ing and striving — for it takes seven years — from a foreloni state of 
interior savagery, in which no God reigns, and no law binds. In 
ancient times, even in the palmy days of Roman civilization, the 
born mute was outcast and outlawed as a monster beyond the pale 
of law ; iu modern times, until recently, they had in most countries 
— ^France excepted — no protection whatever aa to their natural rights, 
from the civil law : but it will be one of the purest glories of the 
18th century, that it produced such men aa the Abbe DX'Espee and 
Abbe Siccard, who sought out the victims of t&is calamity, so to 
speak, in the cradle, and filled the darkened chambers of their 
minds with the glorious images of God and His Saviour Son, before 
the dangerous days of purberty and passion came upon them. 

Of the particular methods of Deaf and Dumb instruction — of the 
next question of 8e<i[negation — ^I desire to say nothing, as I am com- 
petent to say nothing. And whatever merit there may be in the 
articulate method of teaching, it is at least certain, that the lang- 
uage of dactylology — the sign language proper— has already accom- 
plished a wonderful work. There are two methods — the Spanish 
or one-handed, and the French (aometimeB called the English), or 
two-handed. In some sort or other sign language is universal to 
man, savage or civilized, and probably must remain the nearest ap- 
proach to an universal language. It is found to some extent among 
our Indians, who represent truth as a straight line drawn from the 
lips, pointing upwards ; aud falsehood as a diverging or crooked 
line : it is the only interpreter of the shipwrecked mariner on a 
foreign soil ; it is the language of childhood, of expiring mortality, 
and of mental prayer. It reaches to the heights and aepths of human- 
ity, and among those nations which have the most sensitive artistic 
organization, it is most keenly practised and enjoyed. In a paper 
on '^Italian Gesticulation,'' in one of the early numbers of the 
Dublin Review y the late illustrious Cardinal Wiseman shows how 
much Italian conversation depends on the aid of gesture. He who 
gives many curious illustrations, some of which he thinks are as old 
as Quintillian — thus, when a Neapolitan meftns to say *'to morrow." 
and to save himself the expenditure of speech, he draws a circle in 
the air, beginning from below, outwards, meaning that the earth 
will perform a diurnal revolution before such or such an event hap- 
pens ; and an Italian anywhere-«who wishes to inform you that a 
friend is dead, without speaking, describes a cross in the air, in an- 
swer to questions on that head. But the dazzling rapidity of the 
dactyl language among our deaf mutes surpasses the powers of even 
Italian mimicry, and we hardly oompaflsionate them enough for the 
loss of spoken language, when we see that they have got, at least 
within their own narrow circle, so admirable a substitute for speech. 
Nor are they without other compensations. The eye and especially 
the touch are luiuBually accute in these persons, of which a remark- 
able instance was that of Arrowsmith, this deaf and dumb Edinburgh 
artist, who could keenly enjoy music, through placing his fingers in 
contact with the door of a room in which music was performed. 
Let us be thankful, however, for the glorious ^pft of speech ! ^e 
gift of God to man ! the organ of the Divine will m Eden, on Sinai, 
at the baptism in the Jordan, and throughout the whole life of our 
Redeemer. Let us be thankful for this precious gift of God, and 
let us not be unmindful of those who have never known, and who 
oever can know, its delights and its consolations. — {See page 108. jj 




2. EVERYBODY'S SCHOOL. 

From the sketch of a Lecture by the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of 
Hamilton, we make the following extracts: — ''Man," he said, 
'' tibe pupil of mankind^could not help proving of interest to eve it 
thoughtful enquirer. He was placed bv Providence amidst sucm 
BceneB as would profitably develope his oharaoter and habits if only 
he would make a good use and tnie of the advantages he received. 
He spoke of the influences of home and friends, how they bore upon 
human society, and reflected themselves All around. He argued at 
length that man was not bom to live alone— that the life of a hermit 
was an unhealthy one. Men formed themselves into families 
because it was not meet for them to be alone-*to enjoy each other's 
society, to promote each other's welfare, and by every means in 
their power to promote peace and good^nlL It was the gracious 
and tmiversal onlinance that a few individuals seeking each other's 
good, promoted the good of all around. He spoke of the objects 
of tooiety to stimiilate the individual members of it by kindly feel- 
ing and sympathies—by affection and brotherly love. The action 

ween the soul and society was reciprocal — ^to receive and impart. 

leiy was a school in whidi all had to learn ; and where the teach- 



ing received would be for good or for bad. He referred to the re- 
ciprocal relations between one individual and another ; and in 
mentioning the names of many great men, who, at some periods of 
their lives, had separated themselves for awhile from their neigh- 
bours, said their self-imposed solitude was but the preparation for 
a high and noble life of self-sacnfice, though if it had been indulged 
in continuously, the effects would have been most baneful. It was 
in society alone that scenes of healthful joy and enjoyment the 
most delightful could be realized. Alone in heaven would be a sad 
lot \<i ' bear ! The lecturer went on to speak of the intellectual 
energy of man— or the outward agencies which subserved and pro- 
moted this— of the divine gymnasium of the world in which each 
separate soul had to undergo its training, either for a blessing or 
for a curse. He then referred to love of woman — the domestic 
home with its holy ties — ^the sacredness of the family where love 
and afiection dwelt--and sketched with a masterly hand the opposite 
picture, where there was no happiness and no domestic peace — no 
love and nothing but despair. 



3. THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE. 

BY THE REV. E. SHEPABD, 

(late of 8U Thomasy now Local SuperitUendent of BowmanviUe). 

The sweet Palmist of Israel, in his admiration of the works of 
God, in the strains of exalted and inspired eloquence, says that 
the Heavenu declare the glory of God, and the Firmament showed 
his handiwork ; and in later days, the Apostle of kindred mind ex- 
presses the same truth ; the invisible things of Him from the crea- 
tion of tiie world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; while those 
who have honored God, in all ag^ have taken an inexpressible de- 
light in the contemplation and admiration of his works. The glory 
of Jehova iu his character. The manifestation of his attributes is 
the manifestation of his glory. 

The raging tempest, the stormy sea, the rolling thunder display 
his power ; the structure .of every aniinal, the mechanism of every 
flower, and the arrangement of every particle of matter, set forth 
his profound and unerring wisdom; while the infinite blessings that 
cluster around every sentient creature, for the supply of its wants 
or the promotion of its enjoyment, exhibit his divine and enduring 
goodness. 

WOKDEBS OF OOD^S UNIVEBSE. 

God's eternal attributes are seen blazing in the sun, flashing in 
the lightning, aud sinning in ten thousand stars. 



" Above, below, where'er I gaze, 
Thy guiding fin^r, Lord I view ; 
Traced in &e midaigbt planet's blaze, 
Or gllBtening in the morniDg dew. 
What'er is beautiful or fair, 
Is but thine own refleetion there." 

Every thing that is made, is an exponent of Christ's eternal attri- 
butes, whether a man or an insect ; a world or an atom ; whether 
light or darkness, things heavenly or things earthly, present or to 
come, angels, principalities, or powers, all things were created by 
Him, and for Him, who is the brightness of his Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person. 

The universe presents us with a multiplicity of suns and planets, 
of which our solar system is but a very small part ; and yet, how 
magnificent is its shming centre and revolving orbs ! 

Our globe, with its continents and oceans, lakes and rivers, moun- 
tains and valleys, suspended in either, is an object of wonder and 
admiration ; its companions of travel, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune, are greater still ; and then the sun, that glorious centre of 
attraction and source of illumination, more stupendous still, for 
ever pouring fourth its streams of effulgent light and glowing heat, 
without the slightest diminution of the fountain of supply ; which, 
again, is but the proximate prototype of ten thousand times ten 
thousand other suns, which are circumvolved by millions of far-oflT 
worlds, extending thro' circuits, which tho' immeasurable, are unal- 
terably fixed and arranged with mathematical exactness, by Him who 
has done all things well 

By astronomy we are taught that our sun is 886,952 miles in 
diameter, and Jupiter 87,000, and that their mutual attraction is 
exercised through the intervening space of 485,000,000 of miles. 

WONDBBS OF OHEMISTBY. 

Analogous to the System of the Universe, is the i»ystem of atoms. 
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The one on the scale of infinite greatness and grandeur ; the other 
CD the scale of infinite smallness and perfection. In the one we 
have weighty orbs moving in order through spaces immeasurable 
vast ! lu the other we have molecules inconceivably small, acting 
ia spaces incalculably minute ! But in both systems, a perfect order 
of arrangement ; a mutual and regolating attraction. 

By chemistry it is shown that an atom must be less than one-six- 
millionth of a line in diameter, or that it would require 72,000,000 
atoms to be placed side by side to make one linear inch, while New- 
toHTii's experiments would show that molecular attraction cannot be 
exerted at a greater distance than one millionth part of an inch. 

But in the one, as in the other, we have the essential correlation 
of forces, of the maintenance of harmony and equilibrium, among 
innumerable orbs or innumerable atoms ; in the one case we call it 
gravity, in the other, cohesion, or chemical attraction, influenced by 
ligbt, Iidat, and electricity. 

Tlie grains of sand are innumerable ! how much more the ulti- 
mate elements of matter ! There are probably more than 100,000,- 
000 atoms in a drop of water ! How many in a pint ! How many 
is Like Erie ! How many in the Pacific Ocean ! How many in 
all the water that sprini; and flow and heave upon the face of our 
globe .' And then, again, the ultimate elements of pure water are 
ouly two,— oxy<ven and hydrogen, which two elements retain 
eternally their identity and properties, for they are ui^iangeable. 
It wi)uld be 2is easy to transform Jupiter into Venus, as to change 
ao atom oxygen into one of hydrogen ; it would be as practicable 
for Bu ox to fly, or a fisL to walk, as for hydrogen to support com- 
bustion or oxygen to burn. These molecular particles are also inde- 
structable. They often wander but are never lost. In many rela- 
tions, but essential in all — composing a necessary part of things, 
very different at diflerent times, and yet never destroyed. For if 
these ultimate atoms had been counted one thousand years ago, and 
counted to-night, their number would be found the same. 

The same particle of oxygen may at one time glitter in the tiny dew 
drop, at another refract the crimson of the rainbow ; at one period 
m the nectar of a flower, at another, a part of the flower itself. 
Msny centuries ago an atom of oxygen that composed a compound 
part of food eaten by beautiful Eve, might have been found in a 
draught of water which quenched the thirst of faithful Abraham, 
when joomeying to Mount Moriah, and be afterwards an ingredient 
of the wine drunk by David, when seated upon the throne of Israel. 
A moldcolar mite of this element may Tarionsly have entered into 
the oompoeition of the body of a beast, a bird, or a fish — and one of 
the very same molecules of this gas, which was inhaled by the weak 
Inogs of Williaju Prince of Orange, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
may be floating in this Town Hall to-night, and flftv years hence 
be inhaled by the reigning grandson of our present beloved Sove- 
reign, when he shall sit as King over an extensive empire. 

But I will conclude . My object has been to show that the atomic 
iield of wonders is marked with the impress of God's footsteps. 
Every design, whether large or small, plam or complicated, proves 
the existence of the designer. When that design shows a benevol- 
ent object, we must conclude that the designer is good. When it 
exhibits a skilful construction and arrangement, we are satisfied 
that the workman is wise. If it require the exercise of greatpower 
to overcome counteracting obstacles, we decide that the actor is 
powerful. We conclude with the words of Cowper : — 

'* How sweet to muse upon his skill displayed ; 
Infinite skill in all that he has made, 
To trace in Nature's most minut€ design 
The signature and stamp of power divine. 
Contrivaoee exquisite, expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
Tho* invisible in things scarce Seen revealed, 
To whom an atom is an ample field.'* 
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The Canada Gazette contains the following interesting memoran- 
da and correspondence. Its importance, will doubtless, be appreci- 
ated by the intelligent young mechanics of the Dominion. Many 
of them have the ability, and, we trust, the disposition, to compete 
for the honourable distinction which Mr. Wjiitworth, himself a 
mechaoic, thus generously places within their grasp : 

Downing Strbbt, 30th May, 1868. 

Sis,— At the request of the Committee of Council on Education, 
I have the honour to inform you of the endowment by Mr. Whit- 
worth of certain scholarships for mechanical science. As will be 
wen from Mr. Whitworth's memorandum, he proposes that '^ Thirty 
Khdanhips of £100 each should be open to all of Her Majesty's 
■objects, whether of the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, 



Dvho do not exceed the age of twenty-six years, and be held either 
for two or three years, as experience may prove to be desirable." 

I have &o. 

[Signed,] Btjckinoham & Chandos. 
The Viscount Monok, 

MB. WHITWOETH's SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

At WhiUhall ihe bth day of May, 1868. 

By the Right Honorable the Lords of the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Most Honorable Privy Council on Education. 

My Lords read Mr. Whitworth's letter of the 4th May, 1868, 
transmitting a memorandum on his Scholarships and on the esta- 
blishment of sixty exhibitions of £25 for the present year, prepara- 
tory to the competition for his Scholarship, and requesting that the 
Science and Art Department may conduct the necessary examina- 
tions and correspondence. 

Their Lordships have great pleasure in acceding to Mr. Whit- 
worth's request and giving every assistance in carrjring out his 
patriotic munificence. 

Manchester, ^ih May, 1868. 

Sib, — Referring to your letter of March 28th, by which you trans- 
mit to me a copy of the Minute which the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education had passed in acknowledgement of my en- 
dowment of Scholarships for promoting Mechanical Science and to 
the concluding sentence of the Minute which invites further sugges- 
tions and offers to render assistance in canning out the intentions 
of the endowment : 

1. I beg leave to enclose for the information of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education a memorandum on the subject 
of the endowment which I trust will meet with the approval of their 
Lordships, and that they will cause it to be circulated and the necessary 
correspondence arising out of it to be conducted by the Science and 
Art Department. 

2. I would beg leave to ask the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education to undertake the examinations for these Scholarships. 

3. As respects the preparation of the necessary details for the ex- 
amination in the use of tools, I am willing to be responsible to my- 
self with the aid of friends, and I propose to obtain the consent of 
a few gentlemen to advise with me from time to time in whatever 
may rise in the future of my consideration. 

4. In reply to the invitation of their Lordships to submit for con- 
sideration whether honours in the nature of Degrees might not be 
conferred by some competent authority on successful students each 
year, thus creating a faculty of Industry analogus to the existing 
faculties of Divinity, Law and Medicine. I am of opinion that such 
honours would be a great incentive to exertion and would tend 
greatly to promote the object in view. 

5. I venture further to express a hope that the Government will 
provide the necessary funds for endowing a sufficient number of 
Professors of Mechanics throughout the United Kingdom. 

6. In conclusion, I inform you that the necessary arrangements 
for securing the endowment have been made, and I have given in- 
structions for the preparation of the Draft of a Deed of Trust which * 
will be sent for the approval of the Lord President. 

I am Sir, &c. 

Joseph Whitwobth. 
To the Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department. 

MEMORANDUM ON SOHOLARSHIFS FOR MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

To he competed for in May, 1869. 

1. Having offered to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education to *' fonnd thirty scholarships of the* annual value of one 
hundred pounds each, to be applied for the further instruction of 
yoimg men, natives of the United Kingdom, selected by open com- 
petition for their intelligence and proficiency in the theory and prac- 
tice of Mechanics and its cognate sciences, with a view to the pro- 
motion of Engineering and Mechanical Industry in this country," 
I propose that the following should be the general arrangements in 
the first instance, which may be modified after the first competition 
has taken place in May, 1869. 

2. That the thirty Sdiolarshins of £100 each should be open to all 
of Her Majesty's subjects wheuier of the United Kingdom, India^ 
or the Colonies, who do not exceed the age of twenty six years, and 
be held either for two or three years, as experience may prove to be 
desirable ; that ten Scholarships should be competed for and awar- 
ded in May, 1869, at the annual examinations in Science, provided 
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that a sufficient number of candidates prove themselves to be com- 
petent ; that the successful candidates should be required to spend 
the period of holding the Scholarships in the further satisfactory 
prosecution of the studies and practice of Mechanical Engineering, 
and pursue their studies according to the spirit of the endowment, 
making periodical reports of them ; that the student should state 
where he proposes to pursue his studies, the Lord President of the 
Council deciding^ the proposal can be allowed, also if the student's 
progress be satisfactory, and the manner in which it shall be tested 
from year to year. In deciding if the plan of study proposed by the 
student be satisfactory, as much latitude as possible may be allowed. 
If the student wish to complete his general education instead of 
continuing his special scientific study, he maybe permitted to do so. 
He may go to the Universities or Colleges affording scientific or 
technical instrut^/tion, or he may travel abroad. The successful arti- 
san should be encouraged to study Theory, and the successful com- 
petitor in Theory aided in getting admission to machine shops and 
other practical establishments. All further details would be here- 
after prepai'ed and issued by the Science and Art Department. 

III. The candidates must be of sound bodily constitution. 

IV. The first competition should be in the following theoretical 
subjects : 

1. Mathematics (elementary and higher.) 

2. Mathematics (theoretical and applied.) 

3. Practical Plane and Deaoriptive Geometry, and Mechanical 
and Freehand Drawing. 

And in the following handicrafts : 

1. Smith's-work. 3. Filing and Fitting. 

2. Turning. 4. Pattern Making and Moulding. 
v. No candidate should obtain a Scholarship who has not shown 

a satisfactory knowledge of all the following tlieoretical subjects : 

1. Elementary Mathematics. 

2. Elementary Mechanics. 

3. Practical Plane and Descriptive Geometry and Freehand 
Drawing, with the power to use one or more of tlie following 
olasBea of tools : 

(a.) The Axe. (6.) The Saw and Plane, (c.) The Hammer and 
Chiael. (d,) The File, (e.) The Forge. 

I propose that the maximum number of marks obtainable in the 
theoretical subjects, and those obtainable by the most skilled 
workman should be about equal 

YL My object in devising the foregoing scheme has been, while 
requiring a practical aoquaintanoe with a few simple tools as a n'ne 
quanony to render the competition accessible on fairly equal terms 
to the itiident who oombinei some practice with his theory, and to 
the artisan who combines some theoretical knowledge with peiiec- 
tion and workmanship. 

Preparatory Exhibkiona of £26 for the year 1868. 

YII. As the Scholarships scheme can only come into full opera- 
tion by degrees, I propose from the fund ultimately available for the 
scheme at once to create sixty Exhibitions or premiunu, of the value 
of £25 each, tenable until April 1869, and to place them at the ab- 
solute disposal of the governing bodies ef the following Educational 
Institutions and towns, in order that they may award them to youths 
under twenty-two years of age, who may thus be aided to qualify 
' themselves, and must understand to compete for the Scholarships 
of £100 in May, 1869. 

VIIL Eight Exhibitions to Owens College and 2 to the C^ram 
mar School, Manchester, the seat of my workshops. 2 University 
of Oxford, 3 Universitv of Cambridge, 3 University of London. 

And one to each of the Universities^ Colleges, and Public Schools: 

University of Durham, University of DubUn, University of Edin- 
burgh, Watt Institution, Edinburgh, University of Glasgow, Ander- 
soman University, Glasgow, University of St. Andrew's, University 
of Aberdeen, to each of the Queen's colleges at Belfast, Corl^ Gsd- 
way, Ireland ; King's College, London ; University College, Lon- 
don ; Eton, Harrow, Bugby, Charter House, Westminister, Win- 
ehester, St Paul's London, Merchant Tailors, Christ's Hospital, 
City of London, Shrewsbury, Marlborough, Cheltenham, Chester, 
dirton, Brighton, Liverpool, two to the College of Preceptors, 
three to the Soienoe and Art Departments. 

I propose that the foUowing Exhibitions shall be given to Arti- 
only : 

Three to the Society of Arts. 

Also one for Artisans to each of the following towns : 

Birmingham, Bristol, Swansea and Cardiff. Huddersfield or Hal- 
Leeds, Northampton, Sheffield ; and if there be any of the 
above unapplied, they may be given b^ the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to any other scholastic institution which makes satisfactory 
arrangements for affording instruction in Mathematics and Mechan- 
ics, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing. 

IX. I would point out that the ExMbitions to Artisans may per- 



haps be increased to £50 for the year, by connecting them with the 
Science and Art Department, under the minute of the 2l8t De- 
cember, 1867. 

(Signed,) Joseph Whitwobth. 
Manchester, 4th May, 1868. 



MINUTE OF MB. WHITWOBTH 8 OFFER TO ENDOW SOHOLABSHIPS. 

At Whitehall, the 27«fc day of March, 1868. 

By the Kight Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Coiincil on Eduv;ation. 

My Lords consider Mr. Whitworth's letter to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, dated 18th March, 1868. In tbis letter Mr. Wbit- 
worth ofiers to found thirty scholarships of the annual value of one 
handred pounds each, to be applied for the further instruction of 
young men, natives of the United Kingdom, selected by open com- 
petition for their intelligenoe and proficiency in the theory and 
practice of Mechanics and its cognate sciences, with a view to the 
promotion of Engineering and Mechanical Industry in this country ; 
and he expresses hopes that means may be found for bringing 
science and industry into closer relation with each other than at 
present obtains here. 

It is un^icessary now to repeat the thanks which the First Lord 
of Her Majesty's Treasury and the Lord President of the Council 
have already conveyed to Mr. Whitworth for his generons offer, 
which they are convinced the country will fully appreciate. 

Mr. Whitworth proposes that these scholarships should be tenable 
on conditions to be defined by a deed of trust regulating the admin- 
istration of the endowment fund during his life, and that thereafter 
the management of this fund, subject to the conditions specified 
therein, should rest in the Lord President of the Council, or other 
minister of public instruction for the time being. 

It is the wish of my Lords to see provision made in several large 
centres of manufacturingindustry, in the United Kingdom, for af- 
fording to all classes of Her Majesty's subjects ample opportunities 
for acquiring instruction in the sdenoes which are applicable to pro- 
ductive industry. My Lords are of opinion that by the union of 
local and private effoits, supplemented, as far as is proper, by Stats 
assistance, this provision wUl be beet made. 

This will be rendered easy if the munificent example set by Mr. 
Whitworth shall be extensively followed by others. 

Mv Lords will be happy to reoeive any other suggestions from 
Mr. Whitworth, should he desire to make them, and to be informed 
if the Department can render any assistance in carrying out his lib- 
eral intentions. 

■ ■ ■ I - ' I II ■■I.I ww m 
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1. CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Canada was discovered by Cabot on the 24th of June, 1497 ; visit- 
by Coteral, the Portuguese mariner, in the year 1509 ; in 1517 Sir 
Thomas Port's expedition entered Hudson's Bay, but did not ex- 
plore it ; in 1535 Jacques Cartier ascended the river St Lawrence as 
far up as the present site af Montreal, and carried several of the na- 
tives with him to France. In 1540 the French erected the fort of 
Charlesburffe and Cartier and Eoberval explored the country round 
Montreal In 1608 Quebec was founded by Champlain. In 1627 the 
Government was intrusted by Richlieu to the *' Company of a hund- 
red associates." In 1629 Sir D. Kirk conquered the French posses- 
sions in Canada, which were returned to France by the treaty of St. 
Qermaine in 1632. In 1663, Louis XIV erected Canada into a 
Royal Government with tiie laws and usages of France. In 1665 
the colony was granted to the French West India Company, in 
1690 Sir Wm Phipps was sent to conquer Canada, but failed. In 
1711 the British ionerican Colonies sent a fleet to conquer the coun- 
try, but the expedition was wrecked in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The attempt was repeated in 1746 and 1755 without success. In 
1759 the capture of Quebec by General Wolfe virtually nut an end 
to French rule in Canada, and the country was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763 by the treaty qf Paris. In 1775 the Americans in- 
vaded Lower Canada, landing at St. John's and marching on Quebec. 

The attempt ended in the death of General Montgomeiy, who com- 
manded the invading forces and the surrender of the Americans t o 
the British troops under General Oarleton. In 1791 Canada was 
divided into two Provinces, Upper and Lower Canada. With the 
principal events of Canadian history during the present centory, of 
course our readers are sufficiently intimate.— -JBami/fon ^ctat^r» 
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2. CANADIAN PROGRESS. 

During the past nine yean the imports of Canada have increased 
at the rate of upwards of 81 per cent, and the exports at the rate of 
94 per cent The exports of manufactured goods haye risen from $26, 
000 in 1856 to $980,000 in 1867. • The population has increased 30 
per cent in the same time, and deposits in banks hare increased at 
the astonishing rate of 350 per cent. — Hamilton Spectator. 



3. THE HAMILTON FAMILT AND ST. CATHARINES. 

In France, in 1789, the revolution under which Louis XYI., and 
Queen Marie Antoinette fell victims, had begun. Foreign officers 
of the King's service were the first to feel popular vengeance. 
Some fled in time, some were slain. Colonel Hamilton, a scion of 
one of the aneient Scottish families of that name, barely escaped 
with life. He came to Canada and settled as a merchant at the 
town of Niagara, seat of the Lieutenant Governor, General Simcoe. 
Colonel Hamilton was twice married. By his second wife, Catha- 
rine, he had a family of boys. Twelve Mile Creek, running in 
lovely open glades of the forest down to Ontario lake, was a favorite 
locality for excursions from Niagara. One day. at a pic-nic, where 
the town of St. Catharines now stands, Mrs. Hamilton enquired of 
the Governor when he would make that nunt of land on Twelve 
Mile Creek which he had promised. ** Now, if you choose," he 
answered. ''Now," said the lady, ''may mean nothing. But 
order the surveyors now to take my instructions as to what I want, 
and to make the deed out on their return to Niagara. Do that 
now, will you ?" It was done. The deeds were made in the name 
of one of her infant children. And the locality, in compliment to 
herself, was named St. Catharines. Ultimately, when that child 
became a man he obtained another grant of forest land on the south 
shore of the little lake west of Forty Mile Creek ; now the site of 
the city of Hamilton. Hamilton was named and began to be built 
as a place of log huts, in 1813. — SomervUlef WkuftUr at the Plough. 



ed brother," who hopelesu and helpless looks round for a friendly 
hand. ''He must help himself as I did," says the vain glorious 
hard hearted millionaire. "I never hsid any one to assist me." 
And so "he passes by on the other side." Among thd multitudin- 
ous throng of "Levites" who thus turn a deaf ear to their brother in 
distress, it ischeering to notice a few such Samaritans as this good man 
whose death we have just noticed, and whose memory in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and of all who love and value true nobility, 
will be more precious and enduring than gold or all the wealth of 
India. — Hamilton Spectator. 



1. ONE OF NATURE»S NOBLES. 

(sir bbkjamin lib ounrBss.) 

Among the great and noble men who have passed away during 
the last few weeks, is Sir Benjamin Lee Guiness, the eminent Dub- 
lin brewer, who won for himself a world wide reputation as one of 
the moat charitable and generous of men. For many years the poor 
people of his native city, and Ireland in general, have had good 
reason to " call him blessed." and not only the generation of to-day 
but generations yet to come, will have cause to remember and be 
grateful for the munificent liberality of the " good Dublin Brewer." 
Of all his charities, however, the most magnificent and widely re- 
nowned, was the restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral at a cost of 
upwards of £250,000, the entire work being performed at his sole 
expense. Just before the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Ireland, Sir Benjamin expressed the hope that he might have the 
pJeasnre of seeing the future Kins and Queen of Great Britain 
within the walls of the magnificent fane which he restored to its 
pnstine splendor. His wish waa gratified — only a short time before 
his death, he witnessed the ceremony of installing the Prince of 
Wales as a Knight of St. Patrick, and then he went home and died! 
Sir Benjamin Guiness was in the seventieth year of his age, b\it 
his sudden death took all his friends and countrymen by surprise, 
as his apparent health and vigor had induced them to hope that he 
mi^t be spared to them for many years. In the character and 
generous deeds of such men as Guiness and Peabody, we not only 
see much to admire, but much also that we may aU seek to imitate. 
Few of US are blessed with anything like that enormous wealth 
which these two men have used so well But the spirit which 
prompted them, the kindly feelings and sympathies which inspired 
them, may be cultivated by all, even by the humblest and poorest. 
We may not be able to build splendid cathedrals or to endow large 
charitable institutions, but we may learn as Guiness and Peabody 
teamed before they became rich men, and while they were yet 
atrnggling workers, to feel for the wants and sufferings of others, 
and to appreciate and understand that touch of feeling "which 
makes the whole world kin." It is noteworthy that the accumula^ 
tion of great riches does not often have the same effect which it ap- 
pears to have had upon Guineas and Peabody. In too many, in 
fact, in three-fourths of those who work their way upward from 
porerty to independence, there is manifested a constantly increas- 
aig love of riches, and a growing desire to keep and lay up the 
fortune with which they have been entrusted by Providence. Little 
mopathy or pity do they feel for those who have fallen behind 
*^n in the race for wealth or for 'the poor forlorn and shipwreck- 



2. THE RAJAH OP SARAWAK. 

A few days since Sir James Brooke, sometime Rajah of Sarawak 
and Governor of Labuan, in Borneo, oied at his residence in Devon- 
shire, England, aged sixty-five. The death of this remarkable man 
has excited but little comment, although the career which has thus 
been terminated has been a most romantic one. In 1826, James 
Brooke, being then twenty three years of age, left Bath, the city in 
which he was then residing, and entered the service of the East 
India Company as a cadet. He was at once ordered to take part in 
the Burmese war, and while gallantly helping to capture a stockade 
from the enemy, he received a wound in the breast, which compelled 
him to return to England on furlough. After remaining at home 
for a few months, he again sailed for India, but was wrecked on the 
Isle of Wight, within sight of the port from whence he sailed. In 
1830, he reached the EaHt Indies, but in consequence of having 
overstayed his leave of absence, he forfeited his appointment. He 
then sailed for China, and after wandering about Asia for some 
years, he went to Borneo, and being much struck with the beauty 
of the island, (the largest in the world except Australia) he made 
up his mind that it must be added to the Empire of Britain. 
Filled with this idea he visited England for the purpose of proctiring 
the necessary funds, but his proposals were met with ridicule and 
indifference. Shortly afterwards he purchased a yacht out of the 
Royal squadron, and sailed with a picked crew for Singapore and 
Sarawak, on the 27th of October, 183i8. On arriving there he found 
the Rajah engaged in a war with his rebellious subjects. Brooke 
lent his aid to the monarch, and soon afterwards the rebellion waa 
suppressed. As a reward for his services the Rajah offered him the 
position of Prime Minister, which he accepted, and he then took chief 
command of the army, and by the vigorous measures which he intro- 
duced, rebellion and piracy, in which the people of Borneo were wont 
to indulge pretty frequently, soon disappeared. After a few years he 
visited England and was for the time the " lion of the hour." He was 
invited to dine with Her Majesty, and was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. The government gave him titleof Governor of 
Labuan with a salary of £1,600, aiid a man-of-war was sent to 
convey liim to the new settlement. These honors were conferred 
upon him in consequence of the efficient service he had rendered to 
Great Britain and all commercial nations, by the capture of the pi- 
ratical vessels which used to abound in the waters of the Eastern 
Archipelago. For several years he governed well and peacefully, 
only on one or two occasions when rebels or pirates needed correc- 
tion, visiting them with such stem punishment, as excited some 
rather severe comments in Britain. In 1863 the seat of his Govern- 
ment was invaded by the Chinese, upon whom he inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat and since that date he has waged war from time to time 
for the supression of opium smuggling. His health failling, and 
becoming somewhat involved in a financial poiut of view, he retired 
to England for advice and assistance, and while there his death 
occured. It is to be hoped that some detailed history of his strange 
eventful life will be given to the world, for we know of few careers 
which have been more full of those thrilling adventures by flood and 
field, which render any history interesting. — HamilUni Spectator. 
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1 . QUEER THINGS ABOUT BEES. 

The poppy-bee makes her nest in the ground, burrowing down 
about three inches. At the bottom she makes a hirge round hole, 
and lines it splendidly with the scarlet leaves of the wUd poppy. 
She cuts and fits the pretty tapestry, till it is thick and soft and 
warm and then partly fills the cell with honey, lays an egg, folds 
down' the red blankets, and closes up the hole, so that it cannot be 
distinguished ; and there in its cosy cradle, with food to eat, and a 
safe nook to rest in, she leaves her baby-bee to take care of itself. 
The leaf-cutting bee makes her cells of green leaves, shapmg then^ 
like thimbles. These Uttio jars she half fills with a rose-colored 
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paste of honey and pollen from thistles, lays her eggs and covers the 
pots with round leaf-lids that fit exactly. The mason bee makes its 
nest of mud and mortar. It looks like a bit of dirt sticking to a 
wall, but has little cells within. The mother bee does all the work, ' 
sticking little grains of sand and earth together with her own glue. 
The carding bees live in holes, among stones and roots, making nests 
of moss, lined with wax, to keep the wet out, with a long gallery 
by which to enter. They find a bit of moss, and several bees place 
themselves in a row, with their backs toward the nest ; then the 
foremost lays hold of the moss and pulls it up with her jaws, drives it 
with her fore feet under her body as far toward the next as possible. 
The second does the same ; and in this way tidy heaps of prepared j 
moss are got to the nest by the file of four or five, and others weave i 
it into shape. | 

2. ENGLISH SPARROWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the Spring of 1866 four pairs of the English sparrow came to 
Union Square Park, and there built. Three pairs occupied the trees; 
one ejected a wren from her little house, the only bird house then 
in the Square, and took possession ; a fifth built in the ivy of Dr. 
Cheever's church, facing the Square. The industry of these little 
fellows in devouring the measuring worm (so great a nuisance that 
most persons avoided going through the park, preferring to go 
around during their occupancy, and so numerous were they that 
they did not leave a leaf on any tree except the ailanthus) was such 
that boxes were provided on almost all the trees for them. They 
are very prolific, those hatched in the spring rearing a brood in the 
autumn, and the old pair rearing four or five broods. In one year 
they increased from five pairs to a flock of seventy, and they are 
now estimated at 600. Last summer a reward of one dollar a head 
was offered for worms, but the sparrows had eaten the last one ; 
they also eat moths, grasshoppers, and many other insects. These 
birds have extended about forty miles in every direction. The esti- 
mate that they destroy in Europe one half million bushels of grain 
is probably correct ; but how much, more or less, would the insects 
they, destroy devour ? The question is simply, which is the greater 
evil, worm or bird, and which is most readily controlled ? — Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 



the tall and handsome red brick manmon, once tenanted by Prince 
George of Denmark (now a boarding school,) and which gave its 
name to Denmark-hill. 



VI. s^«pwi8 on m (^mm mA ^ml l»tttUj|. 

1. THE QUEEN IN THE BY-STREETS OP LONDON. 

The London correspondent of the Birmingham Post describes the 
Queen's unexpected visit to the Surrey side of London : — On the 
day in question it appeared that her Majesty had lunched with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, and that after 
lunch the Queen proposed to take the Princess for a drive. It is 
probable that her Majesty wished to see Mr. Spurgeon's vast taber- 
nacle ; for the outriders proceeded to the Elephant and Castle, 
instead of taking the usual route down Walcot-place to Kennington 
Chiurch. A lady, dressed in deep mourning, and wearing a Mar}- 
Queen of Scots cap, occupied the place of honour in one of the royal 
carriages, having on her left a young and charming lady, wearing a 
bonnet trimmed with bright blue ribbons, and otherwise so cheer- 
fully attired that it did not appear possible she could be nearly 
related to the elder and stouter lady. Opposite to them sat a young 
lady of about eleven or twelve years of age, with hair of golden hue 
worn over her shoulders, as the graceful custom is, and very much 
interested at the unwonted sights and sounds of the locality. The 
coachman and footman wore the royal liveries, and in attendance 
upon the open carriage were a number of outriders, splendidly 
mounted and wearing liveries of scarlet and gold. As soon as the 
royal cortege had passed, and the spectators had recovered from 
their astonishment, they knew that they had seen the present and 
future queen of these islands. But the surprise was so great that 
not a hat was raised or a loyal cheer uttered as the carriage 
traversed the busy quarter. The royal carriage having got into the 
Walworth-road soon came to a dead stand, the road having been 
taken up by the deep tunnelling necessary for making the lower 
level sewer. At this point the carriage was shunted into a number 
of low by-streets, in Walworth and Camberwell, where royalty has 
never been seen beforp, and where the sight of the royal cortege 
excited a prodigious flutter among the laundresses, working garden- 
ers, cobblers, and other humble denizens of the quarter. Her 
Majesty and the Princesses heartily enjoyed the contretemps, laugh- 
ing and exchanging remarks at each new turn of the road. Even a 
stern and serious figure, wearing a Scotch cap, and seated in the 
" dickey," condescended to smile at the idea of royalty losing its 
way ''up and down all manner of streets." "John Brown," how- 
ever, in due time felt relieved, for the royal carriage opened upon 
Canaberwell-green, and the Princes was shown, for the first time, 



2. THE QUEEN AND ST. THOMAS HOSPITAL 

In May, 1868, Her Majesty laiS the foundation stone of St. 
Thomas Hospital. The account of the ceremony is well worthy of 
record, not only on account of the well-nigh unsurpassed splendour 
of the ceremony and the auspicious character of the whole proceed- 
ings, but as encouraging the hope that the long continued seclusion 
of the Queen is over. 

The Hospital of St. Thomas was founded and endowed by Edward 
the Sixth, more than three Centuries ago, and has proved during 
these centuries of incalculable advantages in the relief of suffering. 
In the process of Metropolitan improvement the old Hospital has 
been demolished, and the governors having acquired a strip of land 
exactly facing the House of Parliament, on the Surrey side of the 
river, have selected a suitable site for this ancient charitable insti- 
tution. The building will be a magnificant one, constructed in ac- 
cordance with the experience of the most skillful physicians and 
sanitary reformers, and will also provide largely increased accommo- 
dation for the sick and the maimed. 

The Queen was accompanied by a large number of the members 
of the Royal family, to the site of the new Hospital, and the streets 
were crowded by her loyal and enthusiastic subjects, who received 
her with the most hearty cheers. The Queen, who looked cheerful 
and happy, smilingly responded to these greetings. The scene in 
the temporary pavilion was unusually grand and imposing, and when 
Her Majesty took her seat on the temporary throne, a choir sang 
the National Anthem, and the whole of the company sprang to their 
feet and joined enthusiastically in the chorus. In reply to an address 
from the President and Governors of the Hospital, the Queen made 
a graceful speech, in which she adverted to uie facta that the Hos- 
pital was founded by her predecessor, Edward the Sixt h, a nd that 
the late Prince Consort had taken a deep interest in it. With that 
touching faithfulness of memory which characterizes her widow- 
hood, she expressed her gratification at performing an act by which 
she was associated with her deceased husband. She also feelingly 
referred to the late attempt on the life of Prince Alfred, and ex- 
pressed her gratitude for the sympathy which this event had called 
forth. 



3. PERSONAL AFFECTION FOR THE QUEEN BY HER 

SUBJECTS. 

Tlie meeting which took place between the Queen and a sufficiently 
representative section of her subjects, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty laying the foundation stone of St. Thomas's Hospital, on 
the Lambeth side of the Thames embankment, is a matter for con- 
gratulation, and will be a theme for pleasant memory. The sight 
of Her Majesty surrounded by the various members of her family, 
revived the image of that simple and happy home-life of which the 
record is contained in the volumes that have revealed the innocent 
secrets of the royal privacy. The living sympathy of the present 
age anticipates the judgment which will be passed by the historic 
conscience of posterity. The subjects of the Queen have respected 
her sorrow, and have felt no desire to force upon her to return to 
those pageantries of royalty which are as songs to a heavy heart. 
They have given her grief verge and scope, and have seen in it 
simply the shadow of that brightness which made her Court pure 
and her life serene. The reception which Her Majesty met yester- 
day had more than loyalty in it. It breathed a personal affection 
and regard. The occasion of her public appearance among her sub- 
jects expressed the compassionate and womanly sympathy for suffer- 
ing which she has never failed to exhibit. The duties of sovereignty 
imply many offices of a stern and rigorous character, and it is well 
that the Head of the State should represent and sanction its volun- 
tary benevolence and its organizations of disinterested charity. The 
faith among whose earnest works was the healing of the sick, and 
which places among its first injunctions the obligation to visit the 
afflicted, may recognise in St. Thomas's Hospital a building as truly 
religious as the Abbey of Westminster or the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury. Public spirit will discern in it the sign of a national life as 
healthy and vigorous as Liverpool Docks and Royal Exchanges. 
The Queen was surrounded by the most prominent representatives 
of the nation in Church and State, in letters and art. The Arch> 
bishop of Canterbury was there, and the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Dickens, and Sir Edward Land- 
seer. But the Queen was the cynosure of all eyes, and the object 
of nearly all the applause. The recognition tendered to the official 
position and personal eminence of her First Minister was absorbed 
in the regard for the Sovereign and the thought of the task of alle- 
viating human suffering, of which the noble Hospital of St. Thomas 
has for more than three centuries been the instrument. The new 
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building, of which the foundation-Btone was laid by the Queen, con- 
secrates the great work of city improvement, which has made its 
erection possible. It is an offering of its first fruits at once to man 
and to God. — London Daily News. 



4. REV. NEWMAN HALL ON THE QUEEN AT 

ALDERSHOTT. 

In a letter to the New York Independeniy the Rev. Newman Hall 
thus describes a review of the troops by the Queen : — 

Hearing the Queen wss expected to review the troops at Alder- 
shot, I left my home at Hampetead at 8, and at 11 was marching 
beside a column of infantry to the inspiring music of bugles and 
drams. The long line of red coats sweepmg across the moors, golden 
with the blossoms of the yellow gorse, had a charming effect, which 
was increased by a brilliant sun, in whose rays helmets, swords and 
bayonets flashed like brilliant stars. A walk of four miles brought 
me to the top of a hill called Csesar's Oamp — a post of the old Ro- 
man, which still bears traces of his military skill. Beyond this 
troops were drawn up, and during the interval before the Queen's 
arrival lay stretched on the heather, reposing after a long tramp in 
heavy marching order under a hot sun. I took up my post on a 
hillock commanding a wide prospect, so that I might see the direc- 
tion of the Queen's approach . By and by a salute of guns announc- 
ed her arrival from Windsor Castle. Far away I see the flsshing of 
helmets. Now the royal cavalcade is clearly distinguished. It is 
coming my way. First a few dragoon gauds, with scarlet jackets 
and bomiahed black Grecian helmets ; then an open carriage drawn 
by four white horses. In it is a middle aged lady, Tery plainly at- 
tired in deep mourning. What stranger would take her to be the 
Queen of Great Britain, Canada and Australia, and Empress of 
India ? She looked very well, and cheerful too, though her coun- 
tenance showed evidently the record of deep sorrow. At her side 
was the Princess Louisa, very quiet and lady-Uke in style. She has 
a thoroiighly English prettiness. The Uttle boy in Highland cos- 
tume ia the Prince Leopold. On the ^' dicky " behind is the famous 
"John Brown," the Queen's favorite Highland gillie, her constant 
attendant. With noble simplicity, innocence and kindness, the 
Queen speaks of him in her ''Life in the Highlands," as her most 
faithfol and trustworthy servant. A brilliant staff of officers sur- 
round the carriage. One of them is a boy of about eighteen, in the 
unifonn of an artillery officer. He rides a magnificant horse, and 
rides it well. It is Prince Arthur, a student in the Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. There were few persons where I stood ; but I 
stsrted a good ''three times three," which Her Majesty very plea- 
ssntly acknowledged. She was soon at her post. And now, in one 
long red line, stiaight as a wall, the infant^ were drawn up, with 
their bands, which played " God save the Queen," the troops salut- 
ing. Then the marching past. The mounted bands drew up oppo- 
site the Queen, and trumpets filled the air with music, as horse- 
artillerf , dragoon-guards, heavy guns and military trains marched 
past. Then the infantry foUowed, each brigade accompanied by its 
own band. Afterward the cavalry came by afc a trot and then at a 
gsBop^ causing clouds of dust. This was all. From an eminence I 
watched the columns, as in different directions they marched back 
over the undulating heath. Presently I came to a part of the road 
where postillions and horses were stimding, and a few women and 
children. I found the Queen was to " change horses here," so I 
halted. She soon arrived, and for a few minutes I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing her closely. How kindly she returned the respect- 
fol greeting of the little group around. And when Prince Arthur 
made lus military salute, and galloped off with his staff to take the 
csisto return to Woolwich, with what pride and affection the mother 
and sister gazed after him. 

6. FRENCH APPRECIATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The Petit Journal, the remarkable little half-penny paper which 
circulates in Paris and throughout France nearly a quarter of a mil- 
hon of copies daily, devoted a fourth part of its space recently to an 
editonal article on the " Queen's Book," making several extracts 
from those portions of it which relate to the youth of the Prince 
Consort With reference to this portion of the work the editor 
says : — '' It is from the throne that this example of conjugal piety 
is handed down to us, and it would be unwise and unjust, in the in- 
terests of humanity, to pass over such an example in silence. The 
nineteenth century poeesses its Artemesia, and who, like the bereft 
one in the Bible, wept and would not be comforted. Artemesia II. , 
Queen of Halicamassus, with a view to do honor to the memory of 
her deceased husband, caused a tomb to be erected, which was one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The Queen of England also 
ordered to be erected in pious memory of Prince Alfred a mauso- 
Ismn, looked upon as one of the marvels of the Universal Exhibition, 
a chef cTctuvrc wMch a F^neh sculptor, Baron de Trequeti, was 



charged to execute. But it is not onl^ in this e^orgeous expression 
of legitimate regret that Queen Victoria has imitated the sovereign 
of antiquity. For Artemesia was not contented idone with tei%- 
monies of her love to be seen in stone, marble and bronze erections. 
To do honor to the memory of the deceased Prince, she had recourse 
to the most famous writers in Greece, who, both in prose and verse, 
related the meritorius life and actions of the beloved husband who 
had fallen a prey to the icy hand of death. Thus it is asain that 
the sovereign of Great Britain has followed the example of th^ 
widow celebrated in ancient history. Lieutenant-General Gmr has 
edited, by the commands of the Queen, a work entitled ' The Youth 
of Prince Albert,' the materials being furnished by the notes of her 
widowed Majesty. " The French journalist thus concludes : — " This 
work ought to be read by all women who love their husbands, by all 
who have to lament the loss of an affectionate partner in life : not 
because it comprises fragments of a journal of a Queen, of a wife 
who had the power to confer the order of the Garter or the Order 
of the Bath upon her husband, as a commoner might embroider 
a pair of slippers for her spouse ; but because the good Victoria 
loved with all her heart as an honest and devoted woman that 
amiable friend who was her confidential secretary, and, to make use 
of the expression of a German poet, the ' interpreter of her smiles.' 
A wife who honors the memory of her husband, a widow who is 
content with her mourning weeds, when she has every right to 
clothe herself in purple, and to be crowned with diamonds, undoubt- 
edly presents an edifying example worthy of being cited." 

6. BARON BUNSEN AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

In a letter to his wife. Baron Bunsen, Prussian Minister to Eng* 
land, in his memoirs, he thus refers to his visit to Windsor. 

I was invited to Windsor Castle to spend the birth-day of the 
Prince of Wales, for the first time, as it is not usual with the Queen 
to have foreign guests on that occasion. In the morning I accom- 
panied the royal party to the terrace, to see the troops, who fired a 
feu de joie in honour of the Prince of Wales, who enjoyed it much, 
in extreme seriousness, and returned duly, by a military salute, the 
salutation he received as the colours passed. I enquired of Prince 
Albert whether he had formed anv idea as yet of his position, at 
this early age, (five years). He told me that last month in travel- 
ling through Cornwall, he had asked for an explanation of the cheera 
accompanying the cry of "The Duke of Cornwall forever ! " When 
Prince Albert informed him that there had been, long ago, a great 
and good Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who was also 
Duke of Cornwall, and he had been so beloved and admired, that 
the people had not forgotten him, and the title being given to the 
eldest son of the Sovereign, together with that of Prince of Wales, 
it ought to teach him to emulate the merits of that great Prince 
in order to be equally beloved and remembered. ' 

I had brought with me German books for the children, and re- 
ceived permission to present them. The Queen brought the Royal 
Family into the corridor after luncheon, on purpose to give me that 
opportunity. The Prince wanted to have the pictures explained, 
and I sat on the floor in the midst of the group ; we all spoke Ger- 
man, and the Princess Royal, by desire of the Queen, read a fable 
out of one of the books perfectly well. The Queen often spoke to 
me about education, and in particular about religious instniction. 
Her views are very serious, but at the same time liberal and com- 
prehensive. She (as well as Prince Albert), hates all formalism. 
The Queen reads a great deal, and has done my book on the 
" Church of the Future ' the honour to read it, so attentively, that 
the other day when at Cashiobury seeing the book on the table, 
she looked out passages which she approved, in order to read them 
aloud to the Queen Dowager. 

7. TYTLER, THE HISTORIAN OF SCOTLAND, WITH 

THS QUEKK AND HER ChILDKEK. 

P. F. Tytler, Esq., son of Lord Woodhouse, and the historian 
of Scotland, having been invited to Windsor Castle, says in his 
memoir : Soon after luncheon, a message came from Mr. Murray 
to say that I must meet him immediately, to go and see the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Royal, who were coming into the corridor 
with the Queen. Away I went, joined Mr. Murray, and got to the 
corridor, where we foind some of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
household ; and after a short time, the Queen, with the two little 
children paying round about her, and a maid with the Princess 
Alice ; Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Kent, Prince Hohenlohe, and some of the ladies in waiting came up 
to us ; and her Majesty bowed most graciously, having the Prince of 




Prince and her, she bowed, and said to the little boy, ' Make a bow. 
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Sir ! ' When the Queen said this, the Duke of Cambridge and the 
rest stood still, and the little Prince, walking straight up to me, 
made a bow, smiling all the time and holding out his hand, which I 
immediately took, and bowing low, kissed it. The Queen seemed 
much pleased, and smiled affectionately at the gracious way in 
which the little Prince deported himself. All then passed through 
the corridor, and after an interval of about a quarter of an hour, 
Prince Albert, followed by a servant bearing two boxes, and having 
himself a large morocco box, came up to where I was, and told me 
he had brought the miniatures to show me, of which he had spoken 
last night. Then, in the sweetest possible way, he opened his 
treasures and employed more than half an hour in showing me the 
beautiful ancient miniatures of Holbein, Oliver, Cooper and others ; 
most exquisite things ! embracing a series of original portraits of 
the kings, queens, princesses, and eminent men of England, and 
the continent also, from the time of Henry VII to the reign of 
George III. . . . At dinner, all went on very happily, without 

any stiffness There was nobody but a lady and Prince 

Hohenlohe between me and the Queen. When we came into the 
drawing-room, her Majesty singled me out after a little time, and 
entered into conversation upon the miniatures. I expressed my 
high admiration of them, and of their great historical value, and 
praised the Prince for the ardour and knowledge he had shown in 
bringing them together and rescuing them from neglect. Her 
Majesty deemed pleased, and questioned me about the portraits of 
Bothwell. I expressed the doubts I had stated to the Prince, as to 
there being any authentic picture in existence, but added that I 
would make myself master of the fact immediately on my return, 
which she seemed to like. 



10. POPULARITY OP THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Right Hon. B. Disraeli, on the 9th of July, 1S6S, in moving a 
congratulatory address to the Queen on the birth of the daughter 
to the Prinoess of Wales, said — '* We can at the same time express 
our feelings of gratification at the restored health of the Princess 
of Wales, which I am sure must be to the people of this country 
a source of infinite satisfaction." 

Right Hon . W. E. Gladstonb in seconding the address said — 
'^ The domestic relations of the members of the Royal family have 
assumed, to the sreat satisfaction of the country, a position in 
recent times whidi is almost novel with regard to the degree in 
which the people of the coiintry are permitted to become acquainted 
with them, and the interest of the people in those domestic relations 
is proportionately enhanced. All that tends to exhibit the Royal 
family and the various groups of the Royal family in the light and 
attitude before the eyes of the nation of fiamilies knit together by 
mutual affection, and growing and prospering in mutual love, gives 
cordial satisfaction to the country in all classes and throughout all 
parts. It is undoubtedly true that we derive .an additional pleasure 
from the mercy which has been vouchsafed to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales upon the present occasion, from observing that 
no renewed detriment has occurred to the constitution of one whose 
pure and lofty character, and whose gracious manners have, not 
less than her high station, caused her to be an object of the greatest 

interest." The resolution was carried unanimously. 



8. THE QUEEN^S CHARITY TO NOVA SCOTIA 

IMMIO&ANTS. 

The Lmidon Times of a recent date, says: — "The wives 
of two Cornish miners, named respectively Mary Dudds aud Jane 
Tremewen, anxious to join their husbands in Nova Scotia, but una- 
ble to provide that portion of money necessary to secure an emigra- 
tion grant from the Cornwall Central Relief Committe, wrote to 
Her Majesty and acquainted her with their poverty and their great 
desire. Inquiries were at once made as to the accuracy of their 
statements, the result being that Her Majesty, with that kindness 
of heart which has always characterized her, commanded £10, the 
sum needed, to be forwarded to the Rev. J. G. Wulf, Rector of 
Illogan, for the use of the two humble applicants." 

9. PRINCE ALFRED'S FAREWELL TO AUSTRALIA. 

On the 28th of April thanksgiving services for the recovery of 
Prince Alfred were held in every place of worship in the colony, and 
the day was in every respect a close holiday. On the day of his 
leaving Australia, invitations were issued to about eighty of the 
principal residents of Sydney to meet his Royal Highness at 
luncheon at Government House early in the morning of that day all 
the men-of-war dressed ships, and a royal salute was fired. At the 
luncheon the Governor proposed the health of H. R. H., the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and it was responded to with great enthusiasm. In 
reply His Royal Highness, who displaved great emotion, said ; 
** Gentlemen, in returning you my best thanks for your great kind- 
ness I must express my regret at having to bid you farewell, and I 
take this opportunity of thanking you for the. enthusiastic and hos- 
pitable manner in which I have been received and entertained in 
this as well as all the Australian colonies. The universal manifesta- 
tions of loyalit}' to the Queen, aud attachment to her person and 
throne, have ere this, been made known to Her Majesty, and can- 
not fail to have given her the livieliest pleasure. I must now, how- 
ever, allude to the unfortunate occurrence connected with myself, 
which marred your festivities and cast a temporary gloom over the 
community. 1 Bincerly regret on your part, that there should have 
occurred any one incident during my sojourn among you which 
should have deti-acted from the general satisfaction which I believe 
my vi.sit to Aiv^tralia has given through the merciful interposition of 
Providence the injury I received was but slight, and I believe no 
further evil consequences are to be anticipated from the wound, 
but it has been decided that it would be most advisable for me to 
return home direct. It is a great disappointment for me not to be able 
to visit New Zealand, and I am afraid it will also very much disap- 
point the people there. In thanking you once n^re for your kind- 
ness to me during; my visit, I must tell you how much I have en- 
joyed it, and regret that it comes to an end to-day. Before I cou- 
clnJo I will ask you to join me in cordially wishing "Prosperity to 
thr* cDlony of New South Wales," and as this is the last opportimity 
I r.hnll have of addressing an asssembly of Australians, I beg to 
coil pis wi 'i it the sentiment "Prosperity to all the Australian 
Colonies." 



11. APPEARANCE OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Strolling in London one day a stylish landau rolled towards us, 
drawn by two handsome prancing bays. The coachman and foot- 
men were dressed in plain dark Uvery — ^the whole equipage and its 
appointments being as simple unpretending and perfect as one could 
well imagine. 

Two ladies were seated in the carriage, one of whom turned her 
calm, quiet gaze full upon us — it was the Princess. She has an 
oval face, pale and pathetic — with a quantity of hair, of that neutral 
tint called light brown, drawn carelessly away from the smooth, 
frank brow. Her bhie eyes are large, sad and questioning ; her 
nose slightly aquiline, and her mouth is very sweet and sensitive. 
Not beautiful, and hardly to be called pretty, even with the brilliant 
adjuncts of a splendid toilet, yet she has a tender, womanly, flower- 
like face that would in any rank of life cause a good man involun- 
tarily accord to her his protection, and a good woman to give her 
her love. She was dressed quite simply, wearing a blue velvet pal- 
etot, with a bit of swan's down at her throat, a black lace hat with 
blue velvet flowers and strings, and dark gloves. — Cor. Philadelphia 
Post. 



12. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY AT A REVIEW. 

The following pleasant paragraph relating to the Queen and 
Royal Family at the review is from the Daily News : To see the 
Queen and Princess of Wales laughing together when anything 
moved their mirth, in hearty abandoinnent, instead of the re^nilar 
simper which society prescribes ; to see the young Highlander, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, pointing out men and 
things to their sister's tiny child ; to see the Queen, when a soldier 
was borne out of the ranks faint from heat, stand up with motherly 
concern, turn her back upon the review, and not be content until 
informed it was not a serious accident ; to see the Queen, Prince 
and Princesses in turn bringing a blush into Prince Arthur's face 
by probable reference to his new plumes, were little instances that 
came unsought before many a one at the review, indicating the sub- 
stratum on which English loyalty is built. 

A FEW STATISTICAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 

A legal stone is fourteen pounds in England, sixteen pounds in 
Holland. A fathom, six feet, is derived from the height of a full 
grown man. A hand, in horse measure, is foiu: inches. An Irish 
mile ^is 2,240 yards ; a Scotch mile is 1,984 ; a German, 1,806 ; a 
Turkish, 1,626. An acre is 1,840 square yards, 1 foot, and aj 
inches, each way. A square mile, 1,760 yards each way, contains 
640 acres. The human body consists of 240 bones, 9 kinds of articu- 
lations or joinings, 100 cartelages or ligaments, 400 muscles or ten- 
dons, and 100 nerves, besides blood, arteries, veins, etc. Potatoes 
below three feet do not vegetate ; at one foot they grow thickest, 
and at two feet they are retarded two or three months. There are 
no solid rocks in the Arctic regions, owing to the severe frosts. The 
surface of the sea is estimated at 160,000,000 square milee. Taking 
the whole surface of the globe at 190,000,000 square miles. Its 
greatest depth is supposed to be equal to the height of the liighest 
mountain, or four milei.— <8teten*^ American, 
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hard m&ple and plain trees Id bloom. 23rd, pear trees in bloom. 29tb, 
elm trees in bloom. dOth, white olover in bloom. 12th, large solar halo, 
diameter about 25'". Storms of wind on 2nd, 7tb, 30tb. Fogs (dense) on 
IStb, 14th, 16tb, 28tb, 29th. Rain on 1st, 4th, 6th, 18th, 14tb, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 2l6t, 22nd, 28rd. 24th, 27 tb, 28th. 

Peterborouoh. — On 1st, bUck frost, also on 2Qd. 3rd, hoar frost. 
5th, wide indistinot halo round sun at 7 a.m. ; lightning with thunder. 
7th, wide indistinct solar halo at 7 a.m. 9th, faint auroral light in a 
low arch close OTer NH. 14, lightning with thunder. 17th, (Sunday), 
lightning and thunder between 1 and 1 p.m. 20th, faint auroral light 
in long low arch from NNW to NNE. 26th, first warm day in May, 
quite sultry in afternoon ; leases out generally on forest trees. 26th, 
hazy and sultry; smoke flattened out after rising some 150 feet at 
7 a.m. ; faint auroral light with a few light streamers and spindles. 
27th, smoke affected as on 26th. Frost on 1st, 2nd, 11th 12th; no 
indications of frost on 7th, when minimum thermometer marked 81°7. 
Rain on 6tb, 13th. 14th, 15th I7th, 2l8t, 22nd, 27th, 29th. 

SxMcos.— On 4th, lunar halo 46^ diameter. 5tb, lightning. 12th, 
solar halo in afternoon 60^ diameter. ] 6th, rainbow at sunset. 26tb, 
aurora brilliant. Frost, but not injurious, on 7th, 8th, 10th, 18th. 
Wind storms on 18th, 27th. Ratn on 1st, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 18th, 14th, 
16th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 27tb, 29th, 80th. Barometer 
unusually low this month. Vegetation profuse. 

Stratford. — On 4th and 28th, lightning and thunder with rain. On 
Gth, large lunar halo at 8 p.m. On 12th, at 6 p.m., imperfect solar 
halo. 16lh, plum trees in bloom. 26th, apple trees in bloom. Frost 
on 9th and 10th. Wind storm on 18th. Fogs on 8rd and Idth. Rain on 
1st, 4th, 5tb, 18th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 21st, 22nd, 28th, 29th, 80th. 

Windsor. — Lightning, thunder and rain on 4th, 6th, 29th. Wind storms 
un 7th, 12th and 18th. Rain on 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
IMh, 16th, 1 7th, 18th, 22nd, 27th, 29th. Very wet month. Barometer 
very steady. 

Pembroke. — On Ist, lunar halo. 8th, hail. 11th, bright auroral arch 
from N W to SE, passing near the zenith, and in size and shape resembling 
a rainbow, observed at 9 p.m. 16th, water hieh in lake. Fruit trees in 
blossom on 19lh, and most trees in leaf by 26u. Frost on 1st, 2Dd, 4ih, 
7th, 11th, 12th, 20th. Wind storms on 8th, 9th, 21st. Fogs on 6th, 12th, 
2Ut. Snow on 9th. Rain on 6th, 6th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 20th, 
22nd, 28rd, 28th, 29th, 80th. Barometric pressure unusually low for the 
month. Sudden changes in temperature. Atmosphere smoky on 12th and 
18th. 



2. THE JULY HEATED TERM. 

We place side by side, below, a comparative reading of the ther- 
mometer in the Toronto and in the Kingston Obseryatories, from 
Ist of July to the 16th. 

We find that in Toronto, the highest reading was on Monday the 
l.^th, when it was 93^.4, and in Kingston the highest was on the 
15th, when it reached 89^. In Toronto the highest mean of the 24 
honrs was 84.5 on the 14th, and the highest in Kingston was 83.5 
on the 15th. The greatest difference of temperature in the two 
places at the same time, was on July 1st, when it was eleven degrees 
hotter in Toronto than here. The highest average for the first 15 
days of July in Toronto was 86.6. and in Kingston 82.9. 





Toronto. 


Kingston. 
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Mean. 
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2 


87.5 
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85.6 
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89.0 


83.5 
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— .... 


86.0 
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— Kingston Chronicle and News, 
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Teachsrb' Association GoNVENnoir. — The eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the ^' Ontario Teachers' Association,'' will be held in the Lecture 
Room of the Mechanics* Institute, Toronto, on Tuesday, the 4th of August, 
next, at 11 o'clock, a. m., and continue in session four days. Tickets of 
membership can be procured by communicating with the Secretary. The 
annual fee is fifty cents to those who are members of Branch Associations, 
and one dollar to others. Ladies engaged hi Teaching will receive tickets 
of membership, without charge, on application to the Secretary. The 



Managers of the Grand Trunk, as usual, will grant return tickets at the 
station where any member of the Association gets his ticket, if a ticket of 
membership be presented. The Great Western also grants return tickets for 
one fare. Each teacher, who is a member, will receire from the Treasurer 
of the Association at Toronto, a ticket, which will entitle him to return upon 
payment of one'third of the usual fare. Efforts will be made to secure accom- 
modation, on as favourable terms as possible, for the members of the As- 
sociation, while in Toronto. A person will be in attendance at the lecture 
room of the Meohanies' Institute, early on the first day of the Session, to 
give the necessary information. The opening address will be delivered by 
the President, at two o'clock, on Tuesday. Other addresses will be de- 
livered, during the session, by prominent educationists, the particulars of 
which will be hereafter announced. Each of the following topics will be 
introduced for discussion, with an address or essay by a member of the As- 
sociation : — Ist. Is it desirable that prizes be awarded to the pupils of our 
schools ? And, if so, what is the best method of giving themt 2nd. The 
importance of securing and keeping up the attention of pupils in order to 
successful teaching. Srd. Are any changes desirable in the examination 
and admission of candidates to the profession of teaching so as to raise its 
status ? 4th. What steps can be taken to improve the attendanoe at our 
Common Schools? 5th. Is the present regulation respecting the selection 
and copyright of school-books, oondueive to the best interests of education t 
6th. Is it desirable that the olause in the Oommoo School Act, respecting 
Teachers' Institutes, be put into operation f 7th. The eo-edacatioQ of 
the sexes and the adTisability of the School Law being so amended that 
girls may be recognized as papUs in the Grammar Schools. Any member 
of the Association may propose other subjects for discussion, which| if ap- 
proved of by the Board of Directors, will be introduced to the Association, 
with the understanding that the proposer will be expected to lead off in 
the discussion. Copies of the Constitution, By-laws, Ac., may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. Members of the Association will hare the 
privilege of the use of the news room and Library of the Toronto 
Hechanics' Institute, during the session. A Conversazione will be held, as 
usual, in the Theatre of the Normal School Buildings, on some evening 
during the Convention; or some other attraction of an interesting and 
profitable character, consisting of readings, music, 4&C., will be furnished 
either in the Music Ebdl or the Lecture Room of the Mechanics Institute : 
of which due notice will be given. The Board of Directors hope that 
Local Associations will be represented by delegates at the ensuing Con- 
vention as provided for by tho Constitution. The following articles of 
the Constitution of the Provincial Association refer to the formation of 
Branch Associations : — Article 5.— Every Local Association appointing a 
Delegate to represent it at the Annual Meeting shall be a Branch Aasoda- 
tion ; and shall, through its representative, have one vote for each of its 
members connected with this Association not present at the Annual Meet- 
ing, provided that the names of such members and such representative 
together with the annual fees for the same, be transmitted to the Secretary, 
on or before the 1st day of July in each year. Article 6. Annual Fee— 
The annual fee to members of Branch Associations shall be 60 cents ; to 
others $1. 

Inspector of Geaxmae Sohoolb. — It is with very great pleasure 

that we announce the appointment of the Rev. J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A, 
to the position of Inspector of Schools in the place of Professor Young, 
resigned. We understand that the members of the Council of Public 
Instruction were unanimous in their choice. We are quite sure that this 
appointment will be received with satisfaction throughout the country. 
Mr. Mackenzie is in every way well fitted for the position, and the cause 
of National Education will be sure to prosper under his supervision. — 
Hamilton Spectator. 

Wkslxtan CoifVERiENCK.— Wm. Kerr, Esq., M. A., the bursar of 

Victoria College, presented the balance sheet for the year. The Treasurers' 
and Auditors' reports were adopted. The reports showed a freedom from 
financial embarrassment, an enlargement of work in affiliate faculties, and 
an attendanoe of 417 students during the past year. The proposed changes 
in the educational policy of the Govsmment, in withholding grants to col- 
leges under denominational control, called forth a spirited discussion, and 
the following resolutions with great enthusiasism : ** Whereas it is declared 
in the University act of 1868 that former enactments have failed to effect the 
end proposed by the Le^slature in paasing them, inwonuch as oo College or 
educational institution hath under them become affiliated tb the IJaiverstty to 
which they relate, and many parents and others are deterred by the expense 
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and other oftiiaes from aeodiDg the youth tiDder their charge to be educated in a 
large eity, distaot io maoy cases irom their bomet ; and l^hereaa it is io the 
said act further declared, that from these and other causes many do and will 
prosecute and complete their studies in other institutions in yarious parts 
of this ProTiace, to whom it is just and right to afford facilities for obtain- 
ing those scholastic honors and rewards which their diligence and profi- 
ciency may deserve, and thereby to encourage them and others to per- 
severe in the pursuit of knowledge and profound learning.' Therefore, 
Resolved, that for these and other weighty considerations it is still more 
nnreaaooable now than it was fifteen years ago, to suppose that the culte- 
giate education of Ontario with its mixed population and diversified pre- 
dilections, can be adequately and justly provided for by the University of 
Toronto, consisting of one single Oollege, located in the city of Toronto 
— *< IL That whereas the several other collegiate institutions referred to in 
the said Act are still snocessfully employed in imparting education to 
lai^e numbers of the youth of the land, and the manifest design of the Act 
in regard to them has been defeated, either by defects in the Act or by the 
manner in which it has been administered ; and whereas these institutions 
have been in the receipt of legislative aid continued and increased from 
time to time for more than twenty-five years, by various decisions of the 
Legislature, and whereas the great usefiUoess of these colleges to a part of 
the educational system of the Province is admitted, and their existence 
would be jeopardixed by the threatened withdrawal of public aid : There* 
fore. Resolved, that it is but just and proper that some measures should be 
adopted by the Legislature to sustain and improve these Colleges by en- 
dowing them either as distinct Universities according to their present 
charters, or as affiliated Colleges in one national University, with a com- 
mon senate and a uniform system of instruction, examination and govern- 
mental supervisioa "III. That this Conference being deeply impressed 
with the sonudness and importance of the above views, as heretofore enun- 
ciated through its memorials to the Legislature and other published docu- 
ments, pledges itself to employ all legitimate means for maintaining and 
giving effect to those views, and hereby earnestly requests the united and 
cordial co-operation of the Wesleyan people and public at large in a gene* 
ral movement for the establishment of a comprehensive and liberal system 
of eollegiate education. << lY. That it is desirable to raise by volunUry 
subscriptions the sum of $100,000, as part of an endowment for Victoria 
College, with special provision for the general and theological training of 
candidates for the Christian Ministry, and that the Rev. Wm. Horley Pun- 
shon,M. A., President of the Conference, be requested to devote to thto 
work as much of his time and attention as his health may allow, and as 
may be consistent with his other duties.'*— In the Wesleyan Sabbath 
Schools there has been an increaae of children to the number of 5,889 over 
the year 1865. The libraries have in them 117,418 volumes. Of officers 
and teachers there are 7,646. The Sabbath Schools of the Wesleyan body 
are in a prosperous state. After the presentation of several reports, Rev 
Dr. Rice, of the Wesleyan Female College, gave an interesting account of 
of that institution. The attendance during the the past year was 100, and 
the earnings of the institution were equal to 12 percent, on the whole out- 
lay. Dr. Ryerson, Superintendent of Education for Ontario, referred in 
high terms to the character of the college, and to the fact that it was the 
cnly formal provision in the land for the higher education of the daughters 
of our country. The Rev. Jas. Elliot, expressed his confidence in the in- 
tegrity and usefulness of this Female College, which, though Wesleyan in 
character, was unseotarian in spirit, and was an honor and blessing to the 
land. The liberality and business character of the friends in Hamilton re- 
lieved the conference of all anxiety over it. 

CoNGaiGATioMAL Union.— TIic foUowiug resolutions were adopted 

by the Canada Congregational Union at its receot silting in Hamilton:-* 
** That this Union congratulates itself and the country, on the stand recently 
taken by the Government of Ontario, against the further endowment of 
Denominational Colleges for the public funds ; and earnestly hopes that the 
position will be firmly sustained by the Legislature and the people That 
the Union regards it as a matter of the highest importance to the peace 
and welfare of the newly coostitued Province, that its system of education 
should be based on sound principles, applied to every part of the plan. 
That the only sound principle for such a system is that which deals with 
the people, not at separated by religious difference, but as united in a com- 
laon eitizeoehip. That one of the most marked and cheering character- 
istics of the present time in ecclesiastical matters in Great Britain and her 
depcndendes is the general and rapid adoption, developement, and appli. 
wtioo fff the priDdple. That departures from this sound, fundamental 



rule, however plausibly defended, lead to sure confusion, injustice and 
strife. That the recent multiplication of University charters in Ontario, 
mooting the certainty of a further increase, is greatly to be deplored, as 
tending to the degradation of the standard of education. That while the 
students of such Colleges as the several denominations may choose to pro* 
vide, may consistently be admitted — as in the case of the London University 
— ^to degrees and other rewards of scholarship in the Provincial Universty , 
any such affiliation as involves an equal participation by all these Colleges 
in the endow meut provided for National Institutions is unnecessary and 
unjust. That if the sectarian principle be once conceded in the case of 
Colleges, it must inevitably be extended to the Grammar Schools, and 
thence to the Common Schools, and thus bring about one of the greatest 
calamities that could befal this young nation— the disintegration of that 
noble system of public instruction from which the mother country is taking 
a pattern for her own. That the Rev. F. H. Marling and Goorge Hague, 
Esq., be a committe to embody these views in a petition to the Legislature 
of Ontario, and to support them in the case of a Parliamentary inquiry 
being instituted, with power to take such further steps as they may deem 
fit, to present the subject fairly to the po<H»le at large. '* That this Union 
would urge an observance of the last Thursday in Febiuary next, as a day 
of special prayer for Colleges, Acadamies and Schools; and that an effort 
be made to hold union prayer meetings all over the Dominion on that 
day." 

— Cakada PacsBTTERXAN Stnod. — Duriug the session of this Synod 
the following report relates to Knox College was laid before it. The num- 
ber of students in attendance in the Theological Department, 20. Five 
have been enrolled in the preparatory department, but this is exclusive of 
a large number of students who are taking a university course with a view 
to the ministry of the Canada Presbyterian Church* In addition to the 
regular staff of professors, the Rev. Robert Ure, of Goderich, and Rev. J. 
J. A. Proudfoot, of London, have taught the classes in Apolegetics and 
Homiletics respectively, and the Board reeommend that these lectureships 
be continued. Large and valuable additions have been made to the library. 
The board notice with gratitude that during the year Mr. G. T. Beard- 
more has established two bursaries of $60 each, and has signified his intention 
to contribute a similar sum for the next five years. J. Goldie, Esq., con* 
tributed $660 for founding a scholarship in connectian with the College. 
W. Roes, Esq., of Stirling, Scotland, has remited |40, and W. Hall Esq., 
$50, to be continued for four years, as bursaries. The amount received 
from congregations during the year for the ordinary college fund is $6,768- 
80; expenditure $6,883,82; leaving a balance due of $629,82. There is 
also a further sum due to Professors of $981,66, making the total amount 
due $1,661,17. The sum due at the close of last year was $1,129,46, so 
that the debt on this fund has been increased by $481,17. Three Presby- 
teries formerly contributing to Knox College have been attached to the 
Theological Seminary of Montreal. $4,000 were received from W. C. 
McLeod, Esq., of Woodstock, towards the endowment of a Chair in Knox 
College. The board have taken steps, from time to time, with a view to 
the encouragement of students in prosecuting their studies at the University 
and graduating there before entering on the theological course in Knox 
College. After some discussion, the report was adopted, with the amend- 
ment that students of the first two years in the theological course must not 
preach of tener than six times during each session ; and th at students of 
the last year as often as the Senate may appoint In reference to the re- 
commendation that a preparatory Literary Department be established in 
connection with the College, and that Rev. Professor Young be appointed 
to the charge of that department, which arrangement was to be only for 
the next two years, this meeting conceding a present pressing necessity with- 
out pledging the Synod to the permanent maintenanee of the departments 
Rev. Mr. Wardrope (Ottawa,) moved the adoption of the proposition. Rev. 
Mr. Tolmie (South Lambton.) seconded the motion, which after remarks* 
from several gentlemen urging the importance of young men taking a 
thorough literary course before entering the Theological department, was 
carried unanimously with cheers. Several other motions in reference to 
the mansgement of Knox College were adopted. Rev. Mr. Young read the 
reports of the Board and Senate, showing that under the care of the Rev. 
Messrs Gregg and Aitkin, all the theological classes had been taught. 
The lostitution had been regularly affiliated with McGill College. The 
Board recommended the election of the Rev. D. H. McVicar, as Theoli^cal 
Professor. Rev. Mr. Clark moved, seconded by Dr. Willis, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. McYicar. Dr. Taylor moved, seeoMled by Dr. Irvine, to 
invite a Professor from Great Britain. An intlresting discuesion ensued, 
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in which MessrB. Gregg, Wardrobe, loglis and McTayish spoke in favoar of 
Mr. Mo Vicar's appoiotmeDt, aod Dr. Edmooson, elder, supported Dr. Tay- 
lor's amendment. Rev. Mr. Gourlaj moved that'Dr, Aitkin be appointed 
Professor. On the final vote, Mr. McVicar was chosen Professor. Teas 
68, nays 8, Drs. Taylor, Irvine and Edmonson dissenting. 

—^ DiooESB OF Huron. — From the Bishops address we quote the 
following passages : — When In England he had asked for the endowment 
of ten scholarships for Huron OoUege and obtained five ; three of £50 a 
year from the New England Company ; one from the Colonial Church So. 
ciety of £20 per annum, and he had collected enough to endow a fiftli. He 
had also a good deal of difficulty in obtaining a suitable person to take the 
place of Rev. W. Wickes, M. A., of Huron College, bat at length, after 
much disappointment, he had secured the services of Rev. Isaac Rock, M* 
A^ of Queen's College, Oxford, a gentleman in every way qualified for the 
position, who will arrive here next month. He bad visited Highbury Col 
lege or St. John^s Hall, which had been munificently endowed to the 
amount of £70,000 or £80,000, by Mr. Peach. 

^ — PoiMiTivB Methodist Confu.smok. — A Committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the whole of the circumstances connected with 
the Theological institute and report to Conference. The Rev. T. Cromp- 
ton was re-elected Educational Tutor and Editor of the Christian Journal. 
The report of the committee appointed to take into oonsideration the state 
of the Theological Institute was submitted by the Rev. W. Rowe, showing 
the necessity of secular education, the preparation of an effective ministry, 
and recommending the continuance of the institute, and the change of it, 
name from Theological to Educational Institute ; also the utmost economy 
in its management, and the appointment of a committee to carry out its 
views. After a very animated discussion the report was adopted. 

— — BAPrisTB Ministerial Eduoation — It is due to the friends of this 
great work, to acknowledge the princely liberality of A. R. McMaster, 
Esq., Toronto, and J. S. McMaster, Esq., of Liverpool, in giving $200 
each to the Trustees for this object. — Canada Baptist, 

Rohan Catbouo Chakitixs of Montbsal. — The following inter- 
esting particulars of the personal and educational aid extended to the poor 
of the city and district by the Catholic Charitable Institutions of Montreal 
were communicated by His Worship the Mayor, at the recent lecture on 
" Heroic Charity " by the Hon. Mr. MoGee. The General Hospital, under 
the charge of the Grey Nuns, was the first alluded to, and contains 744 
persons — 604 of whom are supported by the institution — 71 of whom are 
men, 192 women, and 841 orphans and children. The St. Patrick's Orphan 
Asylum is the next on the list, supporting 126 boys, and 100 girls, also ex- 
tending daily aid to 360 poor persons throughout the winter. We next 
have the Nazareth Asylum, in St Catherine Street, under charge of the 
Rev. Mr. Rousselot, which received and educated 200 children ; and the 
Quebec Suburbs Asylum, under charge of Sister Thomas, which educates 
300 more. The Hotel Dieu, Recollet Church Asylum follows, with 70 or- 
phans ; and the Asyle de la Providence with 102 poor, 80 orphans, 75 deaf 
and dumb, and 270 day soholars. To this may be added the following 
statement of the boys and girls educated at the sole expense of the two 
great educational and religious institutions of Montreal. At schools of the 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, which are supported entirely by the 
Seminary of St. Sulpiee, and which comprise 89 classes, 19 of which are 
purely English— boys 8,600. At schools of the ladies of the Congregation 
of Notre Dame — ^girU 8,468. We learn from the same interesting state- 
ment that the buildings in the city, erected for school purposes by the 
Seminary of St. Sulpiee, cost $600,000 ; and venture to state, with Mr. 
Starnes, that no city on this oontineni, and very few in Europe, extends 
near such an amount of material and educational assistance to their poor. 
Much of this is due (o the far-seeing dispositions of the founders of the 
colony, and much also to the liberality of living men whom the public 
oould rendily name. — Montreod Gazette, 

— — . St. Michael's College. — The annual midsummer examination and 
distribution of prizes took place in St. Michaers College. The students 
were subjected to a rigorous and searching ordeal which lasted several 
days, when their dillegence and proficiency were severely tested. The 
public exercises, were held on the evening of Monday, the 29th and Tnes- 
day the 80th ult. Of the academical exercises which have been concluded 
at St. Michael's College, we cannot speak in terms too commendatory. On 
the pupils those exercises have reflected the greatest credit, whilst to a largo 
assemblage of visitors it must have been abundantly clear that, without 
vigilant and unremitting attention on the part of the masters such admir> 



able results could not be achieved. We venture to say that the intellectaal 
treat presented to a numerous array of friends could not be easily surpassed. 
The amount of useful information displayed by the pupils— the great variety 
of subjects to which they had so suooessfuUy devoted their time and atten. 
tion — the accuracy of the answers to a large number of intricate questions 
— these no doubt were incidents to be admired ; but theacademical exer- 
cises presented one striking feature — namely, the lively and intelligent in- 
terest which evidently filled the mind of each student on that particular 
study whioh formed the subject of his examination. The College Band 
under the skilful leadership of Father Chalender, and assisted by that 
prince of musieians Rev Father Laurent, performed, with finish touch and 
execution, several pieces during the exercises on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoon. At the close of the 'programme His Lordship the Bishop of 
Toronto addressed the students and the assemblage in apposite and eloquent 
terms. His Lordship then presided over the very agreeable proceeding in- 
volved in the awarding of literary honors to the pupils. — Frteman, 

LoRETTo CoNVSNT.— The annual examination and distribution of 

premiums took place on Thursday, 2nd inst« in the presence of a large eon- 
course— -clerical and lay. The suite of parlors on the north side of the 
Bond Street Convent were thrown open for the exercises by the pupils and 
distribution of prizes. At the west end of the room, the pupils were ar- 
ranged in classes, ; dressed in white, with blue girdles and ribbons,— color* 
emblenmtic of purity and sincerity. Opposite to these on either side of the 
room were arranged the pianos, guitars and harps. The walls and front 
.of the dais were.decorated with oil paintings, crayons and pencil drawings 
—the progressive labors of the year,— and on stands before the visiton 
and relations of the pupils, were arranged the prises, consisting of coronals 
of flowers and books, and specimens of work in beads and wool, and silk 
and wool, the product of the embroidery frames, which exhibited great 
taste and perseverance in a difficult art. The drawings and paintings were 
both promising and progressive, and were much admired. The programme 
included a variety of musical pieces, vocal and instrumental, solos, duetts, 
trios and quartettes, whioh were performed with great skill and finish- 
Lengthened conversations in French, German and Italian wei« sustained bj 
the pupils, which evidenced that the ladies who instructed them had spared 
no pains to eultivate a right pronounotion of these useful and diflicult lan- 
guages. The dialogues on Natural Philosophy, Botany, Domestic eonomy 
and other subjects, were in the highest degree instructive and interesting 
Art the close of the exereises His Lordahip addressed the pupils and assem- 
blage in appropriate terms. He congratulated the Sisterhood upon the 
success which had attended their labors. His Lordship then made the dis- 
tribution according to the order of merit as read out by one of the young 
ladies of the convent— When His Lordship resumed his seat, the pupils, 
one and all, arose and sang *" God save the Queen,'' whioh was the finals of 
a most pleasing and graceful entertainment. The school will re-assemble, 
iu September. — Freeman, 

Weslbyak FiMiLLB CoLLEGi.— The terminal exercise of the Wes- 

leyan Female College, in this city, which occurred last week, were 
largely attended and very interesting. The essays read by the young 
ladies evinced depth of thought and purity of diction, and the musical 
examination reflected great credit on both pupils and professors. The 
institution is highly prosperous and deservedly popular.— The gradua^ 
ting class at the close of this session numbered 15; fourteen of them 
being in the English Literature course, and the other that of Miss Emma 
J. Douse, in the Classical course. The young ladies receiving diplomas 
are Miss Douse, of St. John's, Quebec, ' Miss Maria O. Allan, of Glanford ; 
Miss Rachel R. Freshman, Gait ; Miss Mary J. Peat, Hamilton ; Miss Mary 
J. Keagey, Dundas ; Miss Elisa M. Lapum, Oentreville ; Miss Mary J. 
Walker, Whitby ; Miss Alice M. M. Lister, Hamilton ; Miss Mary B. 
Moore, Hamilton ; Miss Emma F. Vail, Hamilton ; Miss Julia A, Cadwell, 
Montreal; Miss Marietta Stinson, Hamilton; Miss Jane Breden, King- 
ston ; Miss Ellen McHenry, Napanee ; Miss Helen Ford, Kingston. The 
first prize for general scholarship was awarded to Miss J. Douse; the 
2nd prize, in general proficiency, to Miss R. Freshman; the 3rd prize, 
being for general scholarship, and long and regular attendance at the 
College, to Misses Lister, Moore, and Vail. The 1st prize in Mathe- 
matics was carried off by Miss Allison; the 2nd do. (a special one) by 
Miss Marrietta Stinson ; while the prize for book-keeping and French 

was awarded to Miss Peters, of London C, O, Advocate, 

—- Hellmoth CoLLBQi.- The Christmas and midsummer prises were 
distributed to tbe suecesfnl competitors yesterday aftemooOf in the racket 
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rounds of H«llmath College, The prooeediogi comm«tieed 
ree o'clock. Between two uti three himdrtd penooa were 
[A>nl>bip llie Biebop of Haron pre^ded. The platform, wKe 
ated vith water pwDtiag* «ad peooU drawing!. The Biihop 
muih dl»tiibD(ed the priiaa. addreeeed tba pujHie npao the 
f hill nfquired In their itndiee. The prooeediogB were eo. 
the H rtc moon with choice Mleetiom of muiia on the pinnos 
1. under the lekderibip of Mr St. John Hjitt<nrauch, the 
I teas executed in eicelleot *tjle. At the eondueion, short 
3 apecGhos were delivered hj the Ven. Archdeaeao Brough. 
on:iie, WatHOD and Eyre. The eoboUri tlien sang the Na- 
atlav nhich His Lordahip proDoaoeed the beoedieduQ' 
jourucd, iho atudenl* gave three heart; obeera for the presi- 
era of the college. The nidiummer TooatioD comicencea 
"iie head ruoater, Rer. A. Sweetnuui, will lenve (or Eoglnud. 
^k. — LoHdon J'rotolj/pt. 

UUTH CoLLioE SCBOLAXaBlM. — The Aonoal Eiamioalion 
a will be belli at Hellmuth College, Loadoo, on Tuetdaj 
f, Itb BDd 8lii September, 1888, when the following Sehol- 
uDTered fur eumpetition ■.^EttlmMh Btholauhip.—K-aBail 
ennble fur one yesr at aej of the Britiah or Canadian 
>p;n to boja of llie Vlih Form who ha*e been popil* at the 
ege for one yrar preiioui to the Scholarahip Examination, 
■anal Value of (so and $40, raapeetiTelj ; tenable in the 
pen to biiya of the Vib. Form, and to all candidates, not 
auth College, \vhaae age doe* not exoeed IS. Two of the 
of feo and (4U, rmpectiTely ; tenable fn the Tth. Form ; 
■it tho IVth. Form, and to all oaodidalea, not pnpila of 
ge, whose age doet uot exceed IG. Intending Candidates 
beir namea and age, (cenified), to Major Brao*. Secretary 
, before lat September. SuBjarra roa EumntTioit. — 
)mMt in th* Vltk.—Cl'utict.—Yir^U ManA, Book I. 
Book L Sallnat, Catiline. Ohap. as ad Fin. Arnold's 
impoaltloD, En. 1—60. Laljn Elegiac*. Anthon and Fen- 
dward Tllh'a latin Orynmar: Syntax. Eomer'a Iliad, 
iphon's Anabaais, Book III. Amold'a Qreek Proae Com- 
1— SO. WordawoTth's Gceek Qrvmmar; Syntax. Malk4. 
\, Booki I.— IT. Algebra, — Probtema inToWing Qoadratic 
Ithinetic^— Intereat, Diaoonnt and Stock*. HiUarti atui 
iamilton'a ConiUtatiooal Uietory, Ince and Gilbert'a Ont- 
lora. AnderaoD'a Uodam Oeograpby : Enrope. Scbmiti'a 
7 : Qreeoe to end of 2Bd Patiio War. Soboiiti's Ancient 
ily. LH€TaiuTt, CompoiitUM, <tc, — ColUer'a Eogllah Litera- 
ira. English Eiaaf an a giren anbjeet. Dictation. Modern 
e E^Ta'* Qrammaire. Tollaiis's Oharlea Xlf. Original 

Prcocb. Freocb Dictation. Ane'a Oerman Grammar 
Reader. The maximam Ko. of mark* (fiiOO) allotted for 
ninatian will be apportioned to the Tarioos sabject* accord- 
wing eoale of relatire valnea ; Claedca, 8 ; Uatbematice, 8 \ 
la, S : Hodem LaogoaKea, 4. IVth. Fom, TmabU in ths 
— Orid's Eclognea, 1 to as. Virgira JEneid, Book I 
>r de Bello Oallico, Book III., Ohapa, 1—16. Arnold's 
ampoaition, Ex^. 1 to 2S. Xenophon'a Anabaais, Book I, 
Eton Greek Qrammar and Aceldance. Mathtmatiet.— 

1 to III. Algebra to end of Kmple Eqnatione. Arithmetic : 
, Practice, Vulgar and Deciinal FraaCiona. Hitlor;/ and 
fbite'a Great Britain and Ireland, Inse and Gilbert's Out- 
art Lioe. Anderson's Modem Geography: Europe. Oram 
ion, ftc.— Morell'a Grammar : Syntax, A Compoettion on 
. DicLalion, Medam Languag**, — De Fiva'a Grammaire_ 
a, XIL French Dldatioa. Ana's German Grammar, 

The maxlmnm No. of mark*' (4TB0) allotted for the whole 
ill be apporllooed to the rariouB sabjeela aoeordiog to tbe 

of relatire values; Claaaics, T ; Halbamttici, 6; Englisbi 
gnagei, 3. 
E EmKunoNAL iMSTiTtrrt.— The project^ moved by Dean 

time sinee for the establishment of a Aral claai female 
■ city, 10 be conducted on tbe plan of Hellmuth College, 
ned ibape that auitable grounds have been purchased, plaas 
r buildings prepared, and, we ondentaDd, tenders wilt soon 
he erection of the atme. The aits lelected is a portion of 



tbe old rectory land* on the bank of tbe Bifer Thames near Broogh's 
bridge — a beautiful spot, aflbrding every advantage required for health 
and reoreatioD. Tbe building itaelf will beofbrlek. four atories in height, 
independent of basement, and capable of aoeomodating one hundred yonng 
ladies. A chapel for divine wonhip will be attaobed, and the grounds will 
be arranged so a* to give oppcrtunitlea for-the enjoyment of healthful exer ■ 
oises — oroquet lawna. for sammer and skating rink for winter, with agym- 
Diuium.for regular daily exercise. It ii expected thatths inelitote will bo 
ready for occupation by Se)itember, 1809. The auoees* of Hellmuth Col- 
lege, for tho eatablishmeut of whieh we are indebted to the forethought, en- 
ergy nnd liberality of the sams gentleman who hu planned the proposed 
fvm.-tle educational institute, la in part a guarantee that the euteiprise will 
not fail far support, nor laogniab through mismauagement. — AdviTtiter. 
Bisnor'ij Coixioi, LRmoxviLLi. — The annual meeting of convoca- 
tion of this Episcopal College in tbe Province of Quebec was held on 
Thuraday and largely attended. Chancellor Hate, (he Bishops of Montreal 
and Quebec. Rev. Dr. Balcb, and Mr. R. W. Henneker, Commissioner of 
the Land Company, made speeches, mamty referiiog to the bright prospects 
of the College. The Chanoellor add at the meeting that the alumni had 
subscribed eufficient to matnlaln a mathematical tutor. Tbe Rev. Septimas 
Jones of Bellevtlle, read an eaaay on ■■ Taate." The Valedictory was read 
by tlr Riopel, senior graduate. He following are matriculants ; A. H. 
Balcb, Thoa. Uotbervetl, G. Rhodee, T. B. Rail, and W. Whitlock. B. A. 
degreea were conferred on 8 . Blopel and J, Woodward; M. A. degrees on 
the Rev.U. RansoD.Picton (Ont). 8. Jooea, Belleville, and A. C. Voniffland. 
Vale Oartier i Adeondem U. A., on Dr. William Wicks, London (Out), 
and Honorary 11. A. on Dr. Maradeo, QuelMO. 

Albut Collioi.— Od Toeaday afternoon, the 30ih of June, was 

held in the large ball of Albert College the Second Aaoual ConvoeaUon 
of Albert University. The President, A, Carman, H.A., occupied tbe 
chair, and the proeeedinga were opened by the delivery of the tbeies of 
the graduating claaa, aa follow* :— Ur. B. J. Badgley, of Tharlow, aub- 
ject, " Mind and Matter ; " Mr. J. H. Bell, Charlotte town, Prince Edward 
Island, subject, "The Darwinlaa Theory;" Itev. B. Lane, Augusta, 
subject, " Fopnlar Edacation," and Mr. (3. R. Shepard, Belleville, aub- 
jeet, "Right Hen in lUght Place*." Mr. Roger Conger Clute, Belleville, 
Matriculant, then read bis prise poem, entitled, "Here died Wolfe Vic- 
torious," which wat received with lond applause. 

HERE DIED WOLFE VICTORIOUS. 

How oft ia formed a plsaanre f^m a pain. 

And from a loss how oil a greater gtdn — 

And so in seeming ills, however aad, 

A good may lie concealed in sorrow clad. 

ijach pleasing thoughta with oeoselesa flow endue 

The mind nrlth filings fitting to review 

The deeds of daring and of valour bold 

That brought our lair Dominion to the fold 

or English liberty. We love the epot 

Where Wolfe with heroic band forgot 

All but the honour of the EngUsb name. 

And bled and died to guard her ancient name— 

And now, aa atauding on this hallowed groand, 

With what emotions do we look around 

Upon the beantiful and varied scene. 

Still the St. Lawrenoe moves her flood between 

Tbe craggy walla of steep and ragged hills. 

Redundant with the sound of revelling rills 

That pitch their headlong flood with silvery flow 

AdowQ the broken (^ont and join below 

The gentler waters. But the forest old 

With all its wild companions uncontrolled, 

Is swept away, and many changes wrought 

Since Wolfe our freedom irilh ms life blood bought. 

Here stands his monument, and as we look 

Upon its simEle structure, kindly you1 brook 

In much fbrhearanoe my attempt to tell 

How fought tbe bero, how the hero fell. 

The desperate warrior* in the bush of night 

Betake them silent to the Seld of fight. 

How noiselessly the waters onward flow, 

That bear so rapidly the fleet below, 

And her* above Quebec, within the Cove, 

Still known by ttiat great nam* we so much love, 

They moor, and land by many a willing skiff. 

Beneath the shadow of the frowning cliff; 

And with intrepid hearts, they front the binff, 

Both steep and difBcult, yet not enough 

To daunt tbeir courage, for tbey scale the Si;bt 
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Of broken rockSy and gain the loftj height, 

And ere the blnsh of dawn leads in the day, 

Are marshalled all in battle's dread array. 

The ascent is oonqneredi but the fortress still 

Frowns in their front,-— a monster boding ill 

And, though a foe entrenched and no retreat, 

Doubt in advance, and death in a defeat, 

Thej face the fearful odds,— in number few, 

For every heart is British, strong and true. 

The hero of Loffoldt and Minden led 

This band of warriors, worthy such a head. 

His was the gifted genius to inspire 

The soul with valour and with martial fire, 

And as he passed along the- lengthened line 

Theirs hopes and fears to weigh, their strength define, 

He spoke such glowing words, they caught the flame 

And burned to quench it in the tide of fame ; 

And still secure within his walls the foe 

Sleeps on nor dreams of ills, nor coming woe, 

But wakes at break of day, in wild alarm, 

To find above his head the hostile arm. 

Of England's strength outstretched in grand parade 

With gleaming bayonet and flashinir blade, 

Command is giveo, '^ arm, to arms," is heard, 

The brave DeMontcalm leads, and at the word 

The bulwark's roll aside, the yawning^ gate 

Gives forth her legions to the hand of fate. 

On, on they come, full eager for the fig-ht — 

Their steel aU gUitening in the morning light. 

And now the rush of battle sweeps the plain 

Like angry biUowB o'er the surging main 

Down on the valiant French with stout claymore 

The sturdy Highlanders are eeen to pour ; 
With one wild yell they ohaife, and from afar 
Re-echo back the sounds of cruel war ; 
The clash of st^el, the shouts of bloody fray, 
The din of battle shakes the opening day. 

The French and EngHah well their strength engage 

And death runs riot as they quench their rage ; 

Thick clouds of dusky smoke obscure the field, 

And hide the foeman yet untaught to yield. 

And as the gloomy veil is rent aside, 

The struggling heroes, and the crimson tide. 

The mangled corpse, all tell, alas, too well 

How many valiant soldiers fought and fell. 

A nd when the frenzied charge renews the strife. 

Or stubborn combat holds in ruin rife. 

There Wolfe with oiieering words is ever found 

Courageous to contest the 'vantage ground, 

And though from three deep wounds the purple life 

Ebbs fast, again he engages in the strife. 

He heads the ran otnce more and leads the way — 

The charge most deadly of that fetrful day. 

The leaders both the mntaal rage defy, 

Resolved to conquer or unoonqaered die. 

The crash of arms, the groans of wounded men, 

The shrieks of angnlsfa rend the air again, 

The battle cry resounds, and the clamours rise. 

And shake, like warring elements, the skies. 

The struggle, hand to band, now rages more, 

And fast Uie thireting ^ouad drinks up the gore, 

Then from the war cloud burst the foe in flight 

Unable longer to enstain the fight ; 

But ere the light of triumph shone on high 

Approaching death had closed the hero's eye, 

For at their head, a glory still to tell, 

The gallant Wolfe had fought, and nobly fell. 

A soldier raised him fainting in his arms, 

Just as the heavens rang with new alarms ; 

For high above the groans of agony 

Was heard the glorious shout of victory, — 

" They run, they run." — The spirit stayed Its flight 

And gasped to learn the issue of the fight. 

" Who run?" cries Wolfe, " The French," is the reply, 

He, smUing, said, " Contented, then, I die." 

Thus was the glory of the English won ; 

A fame too dear when bought by such a son. 

Great was the joy through England's broad domain, 

And deep the sorrow for the loved ones slain ; 

And mingling joy and woe, above it all 

Was heard one voice of mourning, and the pall. 

The tolling bell, the ftineral march, the Tomb, 

O'ercast a nation's fairest hope with gloom. 

And where he fell they raised this work of stone — 

A simple monument, and yet a throne. 

Favoured to hear a wealth so great, a name 

Cherished alike for Virtue^ Valour ^ Fame. 

What honour could be given him more glorious 

Than that is written " Here died Wolfe Victorious." 

Admiuion to i>^rM«.-*M.A.— Rev. P. K Aylsworth, Napanee ; R. B. 



Carman, Professor of Natural Sciences ; Mr. Freeij^an Lane, Perth, and 
Professor Thomas Macintyre. B.A.— E. P. Badgley, Thurlow ; J. H. 
Bell, Charlottetown, P. E. Island ; Rev. B. Lane, Augusta ; and G. R. 
Shepard, Belleville, ffotwur Men. — P. L. Dorland, Sidney ; and R. C. 
Clute, Belleville, Matriculants, took honours in Mathematics. Prize 
Men. — General Proficiency, 4th year— E. J. Badgley. 3rd year— J. H. 
Bell. Matriculation— R, C. Clute. History, 3rd year— J. H. Bell. His- 
tory, Matriculation— Messrs. D. C. Macintyre, Goderich, and E. McMahon, 
Belleville. French, 1st year— H. F, Gardiner, Farmersville. Zoology, 
3rd year— E. P. Badgley. Chemistry, 1st year— S. Wells. Physiology, 
1st year— R.G. Clute. Metaphysics and Ethics, 3rd year— J. H. Bell. 
English Verse, Prize Poem— R. 0. Clute. The Prizemen were presented 
by the Professors teaching the respective subjects, and the prizes were 
delivered by the President The evening previous to the Convoca- 
tion the Alumni Association of Albert University was formed, and 
by-laws adopted. The following are the officers for the'ensuing year: — 
President, Geo. D. Dickson, Esq.; 1st Vice-President, R. B. Carman, 
M.A. ; 2nd Vice-President, J. H. Ball, B.A. ; Secretary, Thos. Macintyre, 
M.A ; Treasurer, Mr. S. S. Chisholm, Committee — Boston, S. Gilbert, 
Esq. ; G. R. Shepard, B.A. ; W. Ostrom, Esq. The dinner of the Asso- 
ciation took place in the basement hall of the College, and was attended 
by the Senate friends f^om the town and vicinity, and the students and 
ex-students of the College. Dr. Boulter and Mr. Bowell were present, 
and spoke in favour of the continuation of sectarian grants — Olobe. 

Ladibb' Oollbgb, Bbllbvillb. — The exercises in connection with 

the Ladies' Department of Albert College were held in the hall of the 
College in the evening after the Convocation. The exercises consisted 
of the reading of original essays, music, confSsrring the degrees in Arts 
and Music, and the distribution of Prizes. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with drawings and pun tings of various kinds, the work of the 
ladies of the collegro, under the tuition of their teachers and preceptress, 
Mrs. Smith. After the reading of the essays of the undergraduates, 
Miss A. Lane, Augusta, was called upon to read her final essay. 6ab- 
ject— '^ A Field open before us," together with her Taledictory. AdmU- 
eion to i>tp2omd<.— Miss A. Lane was presented and received her diploma 
as Mistress of the Liberal Arts, and was highly oompllmeated by the 
President. Miss L. Brown, Belleville, Miss A. L. Otfman, Mistress of 
English Literature, Iroquois, and Miss £. Sisk, Oilsprings, each received 
diplomas for music, and were eulogized for their proficiency in that 
department. Pritee, — Misses M. Hornden and S. Walker, of Raglan, won 
and received the prkes in Rhetoric. The President delivered a. short 
address, after which the choir sang " God save the Queen," and the pro- 
ceedings terminated.*- 6^/ofre. 

— Educational Fbatobbs of the Pbincb and Psincbss of Wales 
Visit to I&xland — During their stay in Dublin visited Trinity College 
and were received with as much warmth as a crowd with many ladies m 
it can exhibit. The Lord Lieutenant led the Princess of Wales to her 
seat, and the Prince of Wiles followed with the Marchioness of Abereom, 
and took their places on the dais. The degrees were oonferred after the 
liatin speech, and then followed the English orations at the end of it. 
After the usual ceremonies there was a procession formed for the Prince 
to unveil Burke's statute. When the Pnnce^s gown was put on there was 
loud cheering, and the Marquis of Abereom was mudi applauded, so was 
the Duke of Cambridge, who looked a very perfect Doctor of Laws, indeed. 
When the Royal party came forth there was a prodigious clamor and re- 
joicing, which continued after the Prince had ordered the statute to be un- 
oovered, and Burke received the torrents which fell from the sky on th^ 
land he loved so well. In that rain the Prince drove to the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, where he spent twenty minntes glancing at some of the 
treasures in the various collection of antiquities. The Priooe evinced in- 
terest in the principal objects, and, more than that, knowledge of the sub- 
ject, possibly owing to his visits to Copenhagen. The Prince next visited 
the Catholic University at 4 o'clock in the auemoon. He was reedved at 
the entrance by the Chancellor of the University, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Dublin ; the Rector of the University, and the Deans of Faculties, who 
conducted His Royal Highness to the Seience-hall, where a throne was 
erected for the occasion. Here he was received by the professors and offi- 
cers of the University in their Academic costume, faced with green, blue 
and red, aeeording to the Faculties to which they belonged. There the 
professors and officers were presented to him by the Chancellor, and a 
short address read by the Rector. The Prince proceeded to the mosenm, 
thence he passed to the library, where he was received by the librarian , 
(the Rev. Dr. M'Devitt.) Professor Sullivan, and Mr. B. O'Loonev, keeper 
of the Irish MS3. The splendid portrait of the first Rector, Dr. Newman, 
attracted the attention of the Prince. The Prince was much struck with 
the invaluable collection of Irish Literary and historical remains. Among 
them were Oeurrp GlosMories containioe over K0,000 egeerptm from the 
most ancient Irish *MSS. f 3und in the Bodleian, British Museum, the Royal 
Irish Academy, Trinity College, Dublin, the BrusseVs, and St Isidore's 
Libraries, now bemg prepared for poblication b^ the university, and which 
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promisM to be the riohest oontribatioD made to Oeliic Literature for the 
uat 800 yean. The light thrown by ihese Olontvriu on the Brehoo Laws, 
as well Bfl upon the obcoare pasea^i of the Welsh laws, etpeoially attract- 
ed the attoDtioD of Hit Royal Highnees. Lord DanraTen and Profeaeor 
SalliFan then proceeded to point ont the yery curlooB eoUection of ancient 
hifttorical eketebes made by the late Profeaeor Ocnrry, with a view to filling 
the blanks in Irish hiefcory. Hie Royal Highness was then conducted 
to the University chapel. ETorywhere he was cheered by the students 
who crowded the passages and halls.*- TVmss Corrttpondent. 

HcGiLL Uniybbsitt. — On the Ist inst., the Annual Gonyocation 

of the McGill University was held. William Molson, Esq., the senior 
Governor, presided. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Yen. Archdeacon Leach. The election of Fellows In the different facul- 
ties was announced as follows : Faculty of Law— James Kirby, M A, 
B O L ; D. Gireuard, B C L. Faculty of Medicine— Robert T. Godfrey, 
M D ; J. LeprohoD, M D. Faculty of Arts — Brown Ohamberlin, M A, 
B C L ; Robert A. Leach, M A, B L. The Venerable Archdeacon 
Leach, Dean of the Faculty of Arts then read the honors and class list 
as follows : Faculty of Arts — Passed for the Degree of B. A. — In 
Honoun. Firtt Rank. Gbarles H. Brooks, Lennox ville ; George F. 
Kennedy. Montreal; Robert Laing, Buckingham; Wm. De M. Marler, 
Montreal. Or^fmary— Glass 1— William J. Dart, Montreal ; Olasss 2— 
None; Class 8— Francis X. Moore, Vincennes, Ind.; John Hindley, Era- 
moea; George Slack, Bedford, Q. ; Elbert G. Fowler, Richmond, Ya. 
Passed in the intermediate examination : Glass 1 — Alex. D. Blackader, 
Sydney A. Fisher; Class 2 ^Alexander Robertson, Duncan H. McLen- 
nan, Montefiore Joseph, James A. Johnston, Daniel W. Morrison ; Class 
3 — George W. Major. Bachelors of Arts taking the Degree of M. A. in 
course : John A. Bothwell, James McGregor, John R» McLaren, James D. 
Morrison, Sampson Paul Robins. Prize, Honours and Standing— Gradu- 
ating Olas^. B. B. Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philotophj. — 
Harler, William De M— First Rank Honours, Anne Molson Oold Medals 
and Anne Molson Prize in the third year. B. A. Honours in Mental and 
Moral PkUosopKyi — Laing, Robert — First Rank Honours and Prince of 
Wales Gold Medal, B. A. Honours in Natural Science, — Brooks, Charles 
H. — First Rank Honours and Logan Gold Medal. Kennedy, George T. — 
First Rank Honours. &c , Ac Mr. R. Laing, B. A., now delivered a 
terse and sensible valedictory, happily pourtraying the feelings and an- 
tidpaiions natural to his fellow students on such an occasion. Professor 
Johnson, L. L. D., delivered a practical address to the students. 
Principal Dawson announced that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws had been granted to Rev. H. Wiokes, M. A., Principal of Huron 
Collego. He then proceeded to say : At the close of this the thirty-fifth 
year of the existence of this University, the fifteenth of its revived ac- 
tivity under its amended charter, we have again to congratulate ourselves 
that the enlightened foresight which prompted the endowment of this 
Untversity and the wise and liberal policy on which its course of study 
and regulations hare been framed, have borne good fruits. In the past 
session the number of students enrolled in our three faculties has been 
273^ and if we add to these the teachers in training in the Normal School, 
who may fairly be reckoned as professional students, the whole number 
amount to 386. In addition to these the High School has 232 pupils and 
the Model Schools attached to the Normal Schools 829. Of the students 
in the College and the Normal School sbout 220 are persons not resident 
in this city, but resorting to it for education. Our lists will show that 
the number of studens has been swelled, not only by persons from all 
parts of the Dominion of Canada, but from places far beyond its limits. 
The additions made to our roll of graduates at this time will raise it to 
about 750, of whom the greater part are now professional men in the 
prime of life, and actirely engaged in the useful departments of exertion 
fbr which tiiey haye been fitted here, and we trust doing good to the 
country and credit to their alma ikaUr. I was present some years ago 
at the annual social gathering of the alumni of Harvard University, and 
witnessed the very impressire spectacle of the formation of their proces- 
uon by the calling of the graduates' roll from the earliest years in which 
it contains any living members. Several years were called without any 
response. Then one or two very aged men tottered forth, the survivors 
of classes of the years near the beginning of this century. They were 
followed in larger numbers by others scarcely less bowed with age. 
Tlien, as year by year was called, men in middle life and the prime of 
young manhood crowded briskly forward to take their places, and 
lastly, marching in the rear, were the graduates of the last commence- 
ment. It was a striking epitome of the progress of the generations of 
men, and in connection with the names of the senior members of the 
procession, and the work which many of them had done, a remarkable 
eTidence to the eye, of the nature and extent of the work of the Univer- 
sity. Our roll of graduates is not yet so long, but its earliest members 
are becoming old men, and are being thinned by the hand of death ; and 
one ean see hi imagination the stream of young men constancy issuing 
from the doors of the University, climbing the hill of life and falling in 
its high places, or descending in thin and straggling ranks into the vale 
of years beyond. The picture has its features of encouragement, of 
gmdsince, and warning for us all, and every in(|ividual history comprised 
in it, is in Itself a world of profitable thought^ more especially to young 
men. I cannot refrain here f^om referring very shortly to tnree names 
stridden this year by the hand of death from our list of graduates and 
stadents. The first is our late visitor Sir Edmund W. Head, a man as 
able, true, and noble as any who ever represented our beloved Queen in 
this country. He was emphatically a University man, one who throwing 
aside the sdTentitions aids of birth and connexion, worked his own way 



to the honours of his University, and made these his fulcrum whence to 
raise his own fortunes. He was thoroughly a scholar in the departments 
of ancient learning to which his Unirersity has, perhaps, too exclusively 
devoted its attention ; but added to these a thorough acquaintance with 
modern literature, and with sereral departments of art and science, and 
a large knowledge of the world. Thoroughly earnest and honest him- 
self, he had little patience with meanness or evasion of duty, but was 
ever ready to aid and stimulate any well-meant effort for good, however 
humble or imperfect ; and while ready to take on himself the full burden 
of care, responsibility or labour in any useful effort, was equally willing 
to allow others to hare the credit which might attend success. To this 
University, and to the cause of education in this country, he was a zeal- 
ous and true friend ; and I have had occasion to know that many impor- 
tant improvements of permanent advantage to education in Canada were 
due to bis personal influence. His matur^ and well considered opinions 
on the higher education were of immense service to us here, for while he 
sympathized and aided the efforts of those who sought to extend and 
enlarge and render practical the courses of the old Universities of the 
Mother Country, he was equally impressed with the necessity of main- 
taining classical and mathematical scholarship. His views on these sub- 
jects were identical with those recommended in the Report on King's 
College, Fredericton, in 1854, and with the principles on which the 
Course of McQill College was organised in 1866, and since that time 
they have been constantly securing a wider acceptance both here and in 
the Mother Country. Our younger graduates may see in Sir Edmund 
an example of the pursuit of learning for its own sake, and also of its 
practical results in life. I would mention, in the second place, one of 
our graduates, suddenly and terribly removed within the last few weeks ; 
and this not so much to add to the many eulog^ums which have been pro- 
nounced upon him as to point to some striking lessons of his career. 
And first I would, by his example, warn young men against the illusive 
enticements .of social enjoyment, falsely so called, and against the de- 
structive influence, especially to men of superior gifts, of unworthy com- 
panionship. The influences which Mr. McGee had the manliness to cast 
behind his back are daily robbing our schools and colleges of their 
noblest sons, and consigning them to the vilest slavery. On the other 
hand, I would stimulate young men, by the example of Mr. McQee, to 
self culture and the pursuit of learning even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. His battle in life was a most hard and trying one. 
Probably few of us can realize the cares, perplexities and grief which a 
nature such as his must have endured in the stormy and uneven path 
which he trod. Yet he could keep bright and clear his love of literature, 
his studies of history, and the culture of his own natural gifts, and could 
liberally scatter by the way the flowers of eloquence and the fruits of 
wisdom, to delight and strengthen other men. Again, let me point to 
the deep feeling which stirred the hearts of all men when the news of his 
untimely end was flashed through the land. Cold and hard though the 
world may seem, it can feel such shocks, and, even when it has shown a 
little kindness to the liring, can honour the illustrious dead. Here let 
me point my last lesson to young men. You must not labour merely for 
the world's applause, that is too often wasted on the undeserving, or may 
follow the wise and good man only after he has passed away beyond the 
reach of praise or blame. If we would be happy we must constantly 
remember that the rivalries the diflferences and the strifes of this world 
necessarily obscure the great deeds of men and prevent the recognition 
ot their value until the time when in sadness we have to say : — 

'* Now, thy brow is cold 
Wo see thee as thou art, and know, 
Thy likeness to the wise below. 
Thy kindred to the great of old." 

Lastly, many of us have looked with sorrow upon the features stilled in 
death of one who had hoped to be with us here to-day, and whose name 
mighthave figured honourably in our class-lists of the first year. One who 
alike, from his own intrinsic worth, and his external advantages, gave 
promise of a high and useful career. But, such was not the will of God 
concerning him, and his early removal teaches us to be ready for the 
change which now awaits us all from the pupilage of this world to 
another and higher sphere. But I must return to the affairs of the Uni- 
versity in its past session. It has been from the first our policy to recog- 
nize in our training the more modern and practical subjects as well as 
those which have always formed the basis of a liberal education, and to 
endeavour to gather around us the material of scientific culture and 
general learning, as well as of the more elementary education of young 
men. In this respect our library is a cause of solicitude with reference 
to its slow increase. We have, it is true, received several donations in 
the past year, but have nothing to recount worthy of comparison with 
Mr. Redpath's liberal gift of the previous one. In the past year our 
philosophical apparatus and our museum have had their turn of favour. 
The apparatus for experimental physics has for a long time required ad- 
ditions, more especially with reference to the more recent departments of 
scientific research. Last year seven of the members of the Board of 
Governors subscribed the sum of $1,960 to remove this deficiency ; and 
we now have in the care of Prof. Johnson, or is shortly to arrive, a num- 
ber of most valuable instruments which will place the means of illustra- 
tion in this department ahead of the requirements of the time. Our 
museum has been enriched by the liberal donation on the part of Dr. 
P . P. Carpenter of his general collection of shells, a collection second 
to none on this continent in scientific value, and which, when arranged, 
will be of inestimable utility to the student, alike with reference to 
modem MoUusks, and to the fossil remains .of these creatures wlUch con- 
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alitnte so imporUnt a pkrt of the " Hedala of Creation-' To render the 
collection fallj ftT&iUble wanqalre & fire-proof room foriti acoommoda- 
laon, and a Bum of $3,000 for the eipeoae of it^ arrangement. The snm 
neceHary for the former purpose I haTS already collected from a few 
friends of the Cnivetsily, wboae namaa will be annonnced io the forth- 
coming calendar; but we still require the last meatiaced sum, whicb 
however, may perhaps be secured before the next meelio; of the Oi 
cation. I would close these remarks by reference to a circular which will 
shortly be issued priTstelr bj the Board of OoTemors. and which speei- 
lies some of the objects wbieh they wish to attain to ia the further growth 
of the Unirenity. I woald remind our friends that it it not a beg^ng 
petition, but simply a suggestion m to the means in whiob a great public 
ioterest may be adranced by those who can afford to be public benefac- 
tors. They will also find that our aims are very modest in comparison 
with the Dobte educational endowments of Great Britain, or with the 
sums which our neighbours of the United Stales, with tiieir usual liberal- 
ity and practised sagacity, give to such objects. !□ the past year it is 
staled that the prirate benefactions to insUtulions of the higher educa- 
tioD in the American Onion amount to no less than three millions of 
dollate. At such a rate of Increase the United Stales may soon excel 
the Mother country in its edncatlonal endowments. We ore far behind 
either ; but we hare made good beginnings, to be followed, 1 hope, 
tiuu^. by still greater things. The Benediction baTing been pronoucced 
the OonTOcation waa deelared, adjourned till to-morrow, when degrees in 
Law and Medicine would ba conferred. — Oaatlt. 

Toronto TtraeiiiiiT Golliqi. — The sun 

diplomas of the pupils attending this institution toolt place recently. 
Out readers ai« perhaps aware that the College has now been 
eace tot about six years, and that it is established under the authority. 
of the board of Agricalture. Until within the last two or three years noi 
as many licensed practioners were to be fonnd in the Prorince of Ontario : 
nine of the students presented themselres for examination, and there are 
twenty-one besides in the school going through the regular curriculum of 
study. This comprises Anatomy, Materia Uedica, Patliology, aad Phy- 
siology, Ac. Upon theae subjects the candidalca were very strictly 
examined, the l«st oceapied orer four hours. The examiners were U< 
W. Varley, V S , 13tb Hussars ; T. J. Lang, V.S , Royal Artillery 
Haggard, V S., Brampton ; W. B. Nichol, M,D., and W. Rowell, M.D.,— 
The gentlemen who were fortunit« enough to obtain diplomas wer 
Messrs. Colemaa. St. Mary's ; Wilson, London ; Wells, Ring ; Up! bk* 
Chingnacousy; Thomas, Owen Sonnd; Sanderson, Richmond Hill 
Cowan, Waterloo i and Gemmell, OrahamsvilU. The iostitation, we 
should have mentioned is uniler the superintendence of Mr. Smith, V.S. 
having with him as associates Mr. Thorborn, V.S., Mr. Borell, V.S, and 
Professor Bnckland. 



IX. ^vfiweint9.U\ %mtt9, 

PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BT THE 

CHIBV SmRIITTBRIIKNT OF ZDTJOATIOIT. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the Masters of the Norraol School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Consolidated Common 
School Acb for Ontario, has granted to the uodermentioned 
stndeiitEi of the Normal School, Provincial Certificates of Qual- 
iftcation as Common School Teachers in any part of this 
Province, 

'■ lOT. The Chief Bupenatendeat of Education, on the recommendatioD 
of the Teichers of the Nonnal School, may give to any Teacher of Com- 
mon BcLooIb a Certifisa(« of Qualificalion. which ehall be valid ia any 
part of [Ontario] nntil revoked; but no nich Certificate shall be given to 
any person who baa not been a atudcot in the Normal School." 

The Certificates are divided into Claasea, in harmony with 
the general programme, according to which all teachers in this 
ProTince are required to be examined and classified, and are 
valid until revoked, or until the expiration of the time men- 
tioned in the Certificate. 

Each Certificate is numbered and recorded in the Begister 
of the Department, in the following order i 

THIRTY-NINTH BESSION.-DATED IStd JUNE, 18(6. 

M4LIS. 

Firit Clau.— Gradt B. Gtadt B. 

iMe. Boyle, William 8. (24B2). 2fiBS. Clark, William Reid. 
2Ci4T. Campbell. Aaron Jesse (IOCS), !G64. Dennis, Jamea Edwin, 
SG4B. Hay, Andrew (ISiO), 36(15. Dotipe, William. 

2M*. Manley, OMtIm Lewi» SGM. Ferrier,. Amoi.B 



Qradt C. 
2SG2, Boulter, Joehna John. 
SBE3. Oalbrealh, William James. 
!5Gj. Houston. John, 
sees. Leslie. Alsiander (S39B). 

Stcond Cltui.—GraiU A. 
2fiGe. Edwards, Thomas Albert. 9674. 

2SG7. Farriogton. James (less). 2G7S. 
2GGS. Jardine, Wm. WiluMi (2339). 2ST6. 
3BE9- Uulloy, David Wilson. 2B77. 

2GB0. McKellar, Hugh. 2^78. 

asei. Stahlschmidt. William (!191).2e7S. 
£6fl!. Ward, Edward. 

FsM4i.n. 

Ftit Qlau—Gradt A. !E>»4. 

95SO. Sutberland, Margaret (SGOS), ^|g' 

B"" '■ SIS: 

tGBI. Calder, Elizabeth (2StS). 2696. 

iG82. Moore, Isabella (SGSG). SSOO. 

ases, Thompson, Charlotte Emily, 3601. 

(9S40). 2602, 

263 B. 

Gradi C. 2804. 

SB84. Armstrong, Elizabeth (2616). «!»«' 

2685. Daville, Emma Julia. """■ 

2GBA Ueamii, Isabella {!437). 

Stcnnd CtiU.t—GraU J. 



seat. Oin, Samnel Re*. 
2H8. Hngh«s,8amDal. 
2669. JoSMp, Blisfaa (2494). 
SG7D- Uellvanie, Samnel. 
2S71. UeSay, David W. B. 
2672. Ward, Henry. 
2678. WilaoB,Jchn. 



Gmds C. 
(Expire I6th June, 136B.) 
Campbell, John Harknew. 
Crawford, Duucan. 
I,aw, Benjamin. 
MeUlllan, John. 
Reilly, Marlow Milita. 
BnlherTonJ, Peter (3S42). 



Budwell, Sarab Melioda. 
Oaldsr, Aooie 
Good, Bebeora Ids. 
Qorman, Jane Add. 
HoggsD, Eli Ell. 
JohasoD, Sarah Edith. 
Lister, Jane. 
UcGuro, Mary Jane. 
NicAnlla, Harv Aor. 
PrealoD, Sarali. ■ 
Seflon, Annie Uaria (2109). 
Walkioshaw, Har; Add. 
Watsb, Mary Add. 

Oradt C 



(Expire I6th Juoe, 1861>). 
Fletcher Wa,g.ret (26811 2807. Bromi, liarlh. Eva (a29«). 
H^..^'; Fnl!!' H«,. ?"R-14> ="8- Bwwol*^ ""rioo- 

E: ;,rr.r J.l,;f?&„.S: te.^Kr '- <"»>• 

Q^^^ f, aaiS. T«mbl;jD, Elisabeth Ann. 

2G9S. Batty, Alice Pamela 

EzPUKD OuTiTiotra*. 
The Oertifioatef of the Second Ctau, Gradt C, granted enbaeqoentlr to 
Ihe Dineteeoth aesaiaD. have been limited to one year from their re*pe«tir« 
dales. Lista of cemticitei which expired before Jono, 1868, have alraady 
appeared in the Journal of EducatioTt, and the followioa list oompriMia 
thoee which eipired on the 16th of that month- 
HAL£S. 

2410. (»(flfn«iKiDiidda«.B(34B9) 2412. OblaiMd uamd tUti B iUtO) 
2ili. Obtamtditcond ctau A {2iBl) 

FEMALES. 
14G3. OblamtdticondeIau^[ViU)ueo. Harris, Klinbath. 
l*M- Sl?/"^' *'""■■, , 2«1- ObUtbud MtcoMd clau J (ISM) 

2455. Oblamid itcond clou C(3e09) 2462. Mills, Jane 
2468. Obtaitud ttcond dan B (2619) 2481. Moon, Sarah. 
2467. Obtaitud iKond clou A (3619)1464. IWMiaBis Emiiie 
3468. O*iotMiii«»*icIostJ(aB20)24«6. OitaiMd -comi dan A [2694.) 



2469. Guillet, Mary Aoo- 



Ctrtifitd. 



ALEXANDER MARLUfO, 

Jtijutrsi 



BZAMHTATION OF COMHOV SCBOOL TBACBBRB. 

CociiTY or TOKK. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Bxaminatios of Common School 
Teachers, acd others wUl take ptaoe on Wedaesday, tha 28th day oT 
Anenst, 1888, at the Court Honse, Oltj of ToroBto~at Richmond Hut—, 
"lis' ""'""^r^"*' •* 9 "-w- Candidat« will b« required to produM 
eertillcateB of moral character, from their respecUve ninistars, aad if 
Teachars before, also ttom their respective Trustooi. 

JOHS JENNINGS, D.D, 
Our or Toaoirto, > CSMnun efComtsB»»d York. 

July, lass. S 

LOTBL'a •TBUi mmve s 
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IL Eduutiov 0T8aaLuiiiWDTiiiiD>iTXDSri.Tii.— <11 femtie Brtu- 
cMloa In EnsUnd. «) Fmch Bcpart on the EimlKh 8ch«^. ») 
SoglUli Pablto Schtioli Inquiry. (4) H«ccnt Qllti to our Amsiicio 

iDrtltutloiu 1 

m. EiPBU D> FuDTiCll Kddcition.'-<1) " Vhit mikM tha Differ. 
■nceT" (1) What «n be doDa to Improra oar Prlnuir BaliiraUf (J) 

EDOwladca o/ Oeogi^hj ■ FcOltlad NeoaMlty „ ] 

Vr. Fttatt OS TKiLOmiu ibd Tuohihi^— (U Dr. rarmtai^ TtMhen' 
Text Book, (j) TbomM Aranld u ■ Taaslur. (J) Bmploymuit of 

Tcachen. («) Good B«wllii«. (e) Bnhi kud Badj Vork ] 

T. BiooKiFBiau. 8KKTCHM.— 1. BMHuel Lorar. 1. Lord Ormnworih 1 

TL llnciu.moiJa.— (1) Home 4iid Friendi. (i) The Qnaen on the 
CotitiDeat. (S) About Boji. (4) Sons— ~ The Boji aod GlrLi ol our 

School.- _ , „ ] 

TIL HovTHLT Eapomr as Nvtioroioov m ihb Pkovivoi oi Ohta»io. 
(1) Abstractor IfDiilhlfMatearakiglealB«nilt*. (1) XOrooto Hatmr- 

ological Table* „ ....,...„.„„.._ „ „ ] 

Tin. Sdhcatioiu. IiTBLuanca ..........„..,„ ... l 

IX. OwnxnasTU, Nonoa* _ „ ] 



1. GIKLS IN THE GRAMMAU SCHOOLS. 

As considerable dUcossioa h«8 arisen on the iubject of the 
alleged non admission of girls to the Qramronr school of Ontario 
the Chief Superintendent of Education hfts addressed the folion- 
ing letter to the newspspera on the subject. He sajri : — 

" The whole of the income of the Grammar School Fond is 
annnally apportioned and distributed among the grammar 
schools of this provioee. It can of course, be of no personal 
interest to myself or to any other member of the Council of 
Public Instruction, whether any one Grammar School gets more 
or less of the nind. The simple question is whether the diitri- 
bntion of the fond is eqaitable. 

" The principle of distribution which has been adopted is the 
arerage attendance of boys in the prescribed course of studies- 
and this is done according to the opinion of the £rat Law 
OGBcer of the Crown respecting the protisions of the Grammar 
School law. 

" The partiei complaining wish to have the average attend- 
eoce of girls also iaclnded as the basis of distribution, and de- 
Bonoce me, and also the Council of Public Instruction for exclud- 
ing girls from the Grammar Schools. 

*< No regulation has been adopted, or dedsion given, against 
admitting girls to purine the whole course of Grammar School 
■tadies if the Tnutaoa and Master of any Grammar School wish 
thna to admit girls. There is no more regulation against the 
I ^misiion of girls than of boys to the Grammar Schools. There 



is even an express regnlatton to admit gtrls to learn French, with- 
oat studying Greek or Latin. But the real object of the eom- 
plaiaing parties would seem not the admission of girls to the 
Grammar Schools, but paying the masters out of the Grammar 
Si:hool fund for the admiasion of girls and relieving the parenta 
of such girls from the payment o{ fees on acconnt of the admis- 
sion of their daughters, fiat there are many Grammar Schoolst 
where girls are sdmitted, that would be losers of the grant were 
distributed on the basis of the girls' and boys' attendance com- 
bined. If such a mode of compntation were adopted, th« rate 
per pupil would of coarse be smaller than when the boys alone 
are reckoned. 

" According to the returns 1867, if a school had an average 
attendance of ten boys and four girls, and the girls were reckon- 
ed in the distribation of the grant, snob a school would reoUT* 
precisely the same grant as it would if the boys only were reck- 
oned, the higher rate per pupil in the latter case, making Up 
the amount. 

"There were upwards of 30 schools which admitted girls in 
I8G7> and yet, if the girls had been reskoned their grants would 
have been less than they are the current year. Of course where 
the average of girls attendance is in a greater proportion to that 
of boys tbau 4 to 10 the grants would have been larger while those 
with ft smaller proportion of g^rls would have had smaller grants. 

"On the other hand, there are trustees and masters of Gram- 
mar Schools who have never admitted the propriety of educadng 
large girls and boys together ; who confine the whole work and 
strength of the teaching staff to teaching boys the prescribed 
course of Grammar School subjects, and complain as unjust to 
them that a part of the Grammar School Fund should he di- 
verted from them to other Grammar Schools for persuading 
numbers of girls to learn Latin — a waste of time in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, and a preventative to such girls getting a 
solid and useful English education. For myself, I have never 
had adaughter learn Latin { but I am, of course no rule for others. 
Where a girl happens to possess great talents for learning 
languages, and her parents wish her to master the whole family 
of the most popular modern languages, the preliminary study 
of Latin would, in my opinion, greatly facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of that object. But I cannot suppose there are from 20 

40 such feminine prodigies in each of a half dosen country 
towns and villages in this province in a single yenr. Nor do I 
think the Grammar School fund was intended to provide for 
such cases. 
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'' I am equally conoemed with any others for the superior edu- 
cation of girls ; but I am not disposed to advocate a course which I 
believe will impede, rather than promote the proper education of 
girls. I think many boys would do better to get a solid English edu- 
cation than to neglect it for a smattering of Latin. 

** The following extract from an official letter which I addressed, 
last December to a chairman of a Grammar School Board of Trus- 
tees, will show that I have not acted hastily or arbitrarily in the 
matter, but deliberately and according to law : — 

'^ I have the honor to state, in reply to to your letter of the 23rd 
instant, that the question which you so ab^ discuss is under the 
consideration of the Law officers of the Crown in regard to the pro- 
visions and intentions of the Grammar School law. 

'^ The trustees and masters of some Grammar Schools believe that 
Grammar Schools, as well as University Colleges, were intended for 
boys ; and that no part of the fund set apart for Grammar Schools, 
any more than the University endowment, was intended for other 
than the education of boys or young men. They have, therefore, 
complained that while they educate only boys, other schools are paid 
for admiting girls, the great majority of whom are pressed to learn 
Latin merely to increase the apportionment of the school, without 
any intention of .studying Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese, 
to which the study of Latin is an appropriate introduction, and most 
do not go beyond the first or second declension. It is also urged, 
that if the Grammar School Fund is apportioned according to the 
average attendance of boys only, then iH Grammar schools will be 
treated alike ; and if the trustees and masters of some Grammar 
Schools think proper to admit girls, they can do so, and charge such 
fees for their attendance as they please. It is aJ^ urged that the 
English branches of education are less efficiently taught in the Gram- 
mar than in the Common Schools. 

^'I may remark that I administer the Grammar School law not 
only, as above stated, according to the legal opinion of the first law 
officer of the crown, but also upon a principle which I believe to be 
just to the masters and teachers of the Grammar Schools, and to the 
best interests of Grammar School education. I think, however, tbat 
since our separation from Lower Canada, it is a question for consi- 
deration whether French shonld be made imperative in any case, any 
more than German — thus leaving simply two courses of instruction 
in the Grammar Schools — an elementary classical and a higher Eng- 
lish course. 

^' As to the question of the higher education of girls, this is not 
, the place or occasion to discuss it. I have not omitted this impor- 
tant subject in my special report ; just through the press this week, 
in my twelve suggestions for the further improvement of public in- 
struction in Ontario." I will merely quote here the first three sen- 
tences of my tenth suggestion, under the head of '^ High Schools for 
Girls." 

<< 1 would suggest that a more specific and effectual provision be 
made than has yet been made for the better education of girk. It 
is the mother more than the father that decides the intellectual and 
moral character, if not material interests of the household. A well 
educated woman seldom fails to leave upon her offspring the impress 
of her own intelligence and energy, while on the other hand, an un- 
educated or badly educated mother often paralyzes by her example 
and spirit, all the efforts and influences exerted from aJl other sources 
for the proper training and culture of her children. " 
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1. FEMALE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

A late Parliamentary Commission devotes a chapter of their re- 
port to the subject of female education. The defects of the present 
system, they say, are want of thoroughness and foundation ; want of 
system, slovenliness and showy superficiality ; inattention to rudi- 
ments ; undue time given to accomplishments, and those not taught 
intelligently or in any scientific manner ; want of organization." 
The teaching of '< common things" and household duties is rare and 




girls is not likely to suffer from increased 
and more scientific exercise of the mind, with a view to higher at- 
tainments. At the same time, it is suggested that more thorough 
recreation is desirable in many girls' schools, and physical exercise 
of greater freedom than is now the rule. One Commissioner ex- 
presses his regret that girls have no game corresponding to cricket 
and football, by which to help and unrestrained developement. 
English Sunday School Teacher, 



2. FRENCH REPORT ON THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

A very interesting report has j ust been published; containing the 
result of a French official commission of inquiry into the state of 
education in England. It is written in an exceedingly tolerant 
spirit, and it is valuable for the light it throws on the condition of 
the English public schools like Eton and Rugby. 

The subjects of flogging and fagging are mentioned with wonder 
that they could be countenanced iu this civilized age, and the latter 
is referred to with deserved contempt. That young boys should be 
compelled to devote their entire first year in school to menial ser- 
vices, and that the masters are unable to protect them, so strong is 
the spirit of routine and the obstinate opposition of the older boys, 
seems incomprehensible, and the Commissioners very pertinently 
ask if the English schools, with their princely revenues, cannot 
afford to pay for servants to perform the necessary household duties. 
They next allude to the subject of ancient languages, the system of 
learning which they condemn as exceedingly faulty. The same 
opinion is expressed of the complicated arrangement of the clnMos, 
which are entirely without order or method. The situation of the 
schools, generally, in rural districts, at a distance from laige towns, 
and with ample opportunities for h^thfiil occupations and amuse- 
ments, is contrasted favorably with the closed and barred buildings 
of the French colleges, with long dormitories, and gravel spaoes in 
the centre for a play-ground. 

The Commissioners admit that English education developeatelf- 
reliance and strength of character, but they do not estimate very 
highly the amount of knowledge it confers. Mathematics are com- 
monly learnt by rote without an attempt at really understanding 
their meaning, and the Commissioners are forced to the condnsion 
that ** with the system of learning Euclid by heart, it is difficult to 
understand how England gave birth to Newton." Modern langu- 
ages, including English, are almost neglected, and the Commission- 
ers remark that ^^ but for private reading and for having to make 
translations of the finest passages of the poets of his nation into 
Latin and Greek verse, a young Englishman might even leave the 
University, without knowing that Spencer, Milton, Shake^eare and 
Byron had ever existed." 

But the strons^eat evidence of the low state of the schools is found 
in the results of the examinations for the Universities. The test 
for graduation is exceedingly simple. A passage of Virgil and one 
of Homer must be translated, a composition in Latin prose written, 
some grammatical questions answered, and a few sums in arithmetic 
done. Yet though the pieces selected for translation are from parts 
which they have already read, and the other questions are very 
commonplace, about one third of the candidates fail in the examin- 
ation. The answers to the grammatical questions are veiy incorrect, 
and those in arithmetic are so poor that it is thought injudicious to 
examine in Euclid and Algebra. 

There are 16,000 boys in England receiving this kind of education, 
and the best illustration of its inefficiency is seen in the fact that 
out of 2,88G applicants for competive examination to obtain govern- 
ment positions only six per cent, belong to this class. These exam- 
inations are for positions in the army, navy and civil service, and a 
young man who is incompetent to pass them must possess very 
limited acquirements. 



3. ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS INQUIRY. 

A report of the English Schools Inquiry Commission was, dur- 
the last Session, presented to Parliament. We find an abstract in 
one of our English contemporaries which we subjoin. It refers 
mainly to middle class education : — 

'' Much complaint is made of the want of method and supervis- 
ion of the schools. The controlling authority has hitherto been 
vested in the Court of Chancery, but in the schools everything is 
unregulated, and each master does pretty much as he pleases. The 
Commissioners divides the schools into three classes : endowed, 
private, and proprietary. . The two last have grown up as correct- 
ives of the endowment system, which has been the nucleus of Eng- 
lish education for centuries. There are about 3,000 endowed schools 
many of which have large incomes. King Edward's school, at 
Birmingham, has a present income of £12,OOK), and expects to have 
£50,000 before 1900. The net income of all the schools of this class 
mentioned in the report is £200,000 a year, and the total number 
of pupils educated is 36,874. There are said to be over 10,000 pri- 
vate schools, and 12,000 pupils in proprietary schools. 

^^ These last only educate a small number, and the middle class 
are mainly dependent upon the endowed schools, which are of a very 
inferior grade. It seems incredible that so much money shonld be 
spent with so littie result, yet this is actually the case. Binning* 
ham with its £12,000 a year, teaches 800 boys. Leeds, with an in- 
come of £1,481, teaches 237 boys. Manchester expends £2,527 
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11 number of pnpilt, the kmoant of inetniction 
b b TBTf limitM. They »re ealled "claMical" 
t in moat CBua the twreet outline of reading, 
atic, and a little grammar and history, ii all 
>me inetanow, even theee are not taugbt. Mag- 
I are waited in teaehing the moat eiementary 

nen oomplain of the monopoly enjoyed by the 
iahed Churoh, in eduoational affairs. The ut- 
■ ptaticed by them, and few if any Diuentera 
:e m the management. The •chools are often 
^tuatione, and wanting in ventilation, cleanli- 
tary eMentiali. 
nem adviM the abolition of thii clerical mon- 
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intment of an Edaoation Board or a Minister 
e entire oontrol over all the achoola. Much 

from the abnee of charitable endowments, and 
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'S TO OUR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
tal Quarterly pubUshei a list of benefactions to 
ostitntione dniin^ the past five years, compiled 
porta of the Society for Promoting Collegiate 
[ucation. The total makes the lai^o siini oi 
> are individual gifts and in addition to State 
:6y are divided aa follows : 

18,858,000 

naries 1,359,500 

1,850,000 

540,000 

2,220,000 

385,000 

list of some of the inatitntiona to whom the 
have been made : 

CoUegei and UnivertilUs. 

Mass $350,000 

ty, Ohio 103,000 

', R. I 160,000 

hem, Pa 500,000 

Braey 100,000 

y, N. Y 870,000 

je, N. H 121,000 

s, Pa 100,000 

, N. Y 202,500 

Mass 483,000 

Bge, N. Y 112,000 

1, Pa 260,000 

P* 100,000 

i, HI 100,000 

N. Y 160.000 

', Ohio 100,000 

B, N. Y. (city) 250,000 

rsity, N. Y 160,000 

), N. J 181,500 

t College, Bcmrout 103,000 

!fi» 100,000 

wty, N. Y 200,000 

N. J 255,000 

3t 100,000 

«■« 500,000 

cage, lU 285,000 

wiaburg, Pa 100.000 

)ge, St. Lowa, Mo 150,000 

P, Mo 150.000 

"ty, Ct 137.000 

750,000 

DO, Instituteof theLntheranChurch 300,000 
Thfoloyieta Seminariei. 

:ical Seminoiy, Mass $155,000 

cal Seminary, N. Y 75,000 

salSeminary, Me 30,000 

lal Seminary, Wast PhU., Pa 280,000 

cal Seminary, 111 80,000 

gioal Seminarf, 8. C 72,600 

ISeminary, N. Y 250,000 

Seminary, Ohio 60,000 



Theological Inatiiute, Hartfon 
Union Theological Seminary, ] 
Union Theological Seminary, ' 
Yale Theological Seminary .... 

Acad 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mai 
Drew Female Seminary, Carmi 
Female Colluge, Terre Haute, . 
Paabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, M 
Yuung Ladies' Seminary, Gxet 
fioci 
Boston Society of Natural Hurt 
Institute of Technology, Boato 

Edu. 

Education in Essex, Moss 

Education in New Bedford, Mi 
Peabody Fund for the South . 



Astor Library, N. Y 

Library at Ithaca, N. Y ... 
Library at Waterbury, Ct 



Some gentlemen in New York 
Dr. McCosh's chair in Princeti 
a year, and leaving the present a 
McLean. Robert L. Stuart gav 
half as much, and Robert Bonnei 
ter, who is thought to be at the b 
$0,000 more to fumlsh the new 1 



III. gapfw on JB 

"WHAT MAKES 1 

' ' What makes the difference T 
house. For years the school kep 
the children greatly loved. Ev 
prooching the school-house, the 
ones to get her first kino, and se 
lightful to me to witness these [ 
of time, that teacher went awa; 
now the children never run to n 
far from her as they can . Pray, 
ence ?" Thus gravely disoourtei 
was interested in schools. We ha 
'■ What makes the differanee V 
while that one ia hated ? Is the 
ble one 1 Or U it, rather, one ■ 
diminished, if not wholly remov( 

No teacher, surely, wfll queiti 
good will oE his pupils. Dpon tl 
good discipline and efficiency of 
affectionate regard be obtained 
teachers especially should never I 
begets energy 1 inactivity bege 
sympathy ; coldness produoea o 
and love is rewarded with love, 
universal application, subject, < 
special qualilicationa aa usually 
truth. 
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contain, and a gennine longing to promote their highest welfare. 

He who wiahea to have children come to him must first go to them. 
Unkind words, seTore looks, Lanh treatment, never won a child's 
heart. A teacher mnst not expect to receive better than he gives. 
Frowns do not beget smiles. Clonds are a poor promise of sunshine . 
Every look, every tone, every action of the teacher has some influ- 
ence upon the child's feelings. Observe those boys filing into the 
great school-room. How carefully the teachers watch them, to keep 
them in perfect order ! One little fellow gets out of his proper place ; 
a smiling teacher lays her hand gently upon him, and says, '* Care- 
fully, Charley !" Another wallu somewhat astray ; whereupon an- 
other teacher violently jerks him iuto place, and crossly says, ^' Mind 
what you are about V The incident may seem a trifling one, but it 
•hows a vast difiference in the spirit of the two teachers, — a differ- 
ence quite broad enongh to account for the fact that one teacher is 
loved while the other is not. 

We have seen a school pasiit snccossively imder the control of two 
teachers. There were the same childran, having at all times the 
same natural capacities and susceptibilities. Under one, they were 
orderly, obedient, affectionate ; under the other, they seemed to be 
everjrthing that was annoying and hatefnL Who caused the change? 
Pupils or teacher ? One teacher felt and manifested by kindly looks 
ana acts a real regard for her pupils ; she always greeted them cheer- 
fully ; showed an interest in their sports ; sympathized with them in 
their little trials ; provided pleasant and useful employment for them 
when they were not occupied with recitation ; devised numerous ways 
of making her instructions attractive as well as practical ; labored 
for them with that enthusiasm which springs spontaneously from an 
earnest and loving heart ; in fine, she seemed to live in her pupils, 
■he made their joys and sorrows her own ; taught them patiently and 
thoroughly ; governed them kindly yet firmly ; and rejoiced in their 
Buooess as in her own. 

The successor of this teacher was cheerless in her manners ; not 
that she intended to be unkind to her pnpils, but she seemed to them 
nnsympathizing, unamiable. She struggled hard to maintain order 
in the school-room, but she depended chiefly on force and fear. She 
failed to cultivate the better feelings of her pupils. Force and fear 
are good things under some circumstances, yet, of themselves, they 
never incite to high motives or kindly emotions. 

It is not strange that this teacher found her pupils disagreeable and 
that they regarded her in a similar way. Pursuing a dourse so differ- 
ent from hor predecessor's, she obtained a widely different result. 
The difference between the two states of the school was jnst as great 
as the difference between the two teachers, and the latter was the 
cause of the former. 

Granting all we have said to be true, some one may ask, '' How 
can a teacher who sees that her pupils do not love her obtain their 
love ?" To such a teacher we would nay, strive to feel a tender re- 
gard for your pnpils ; seek out and patiently cultivate their good 
qualities ; dwell not too much on their bad ones ; show them by your 
oonstant bearing that you are indeed their friend ; preserve with a 
resolute determination a cheerful equanimity of temper ; rule firmly, 
but pleasantly ; as far as possible, dispel all clouds from the school- 
room by the sunshine of your kindness. Resolve, day by day, that 
you will establish and maintain happy relations between you and 
your pupils, and in spite of many discouragements you will doubt- 
less achieve success. — Mau, Teachet. 



% WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE OUR PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS ? 

No possible question oould be raised of more importance to the 
educational interests of any community. The strength of most com- 
munities, the wealth of benevolence, the prayers of the churches, 
have heretofore been chiefly for the blessing of a few hundreds in sem- 
inaries and colleges, for instruction of a few score in academies and 
high schools, while the foundation of the education of these same 
scores and hundreds is irregular and uncertain, and that of the masses 
in elementary schools has been almost wholly overlooked. 

It has been well said that the educated man differs from the un- 
educated, not so much in what he actually knows, as in his power to 
appropriate to myself the facts continually presented. All life is but 
a school, and the part we spend in a so-called school-house is valu- 
able not merely for what is there learned, but more especially for 



elementary departments. More than two-thirds of the children in 
this and similar communities go forth to work and for various pur- 
poses before thpy are ready for the grammar schools. It is of vital 
importance to individual, to social and to national life, that in the 
brief period in which the school-influence is upon them it shall be 
the best possible influence. 

Reading and spelling are the great key» to unlock to us the 
treasures of thought, of investigation, and of experience of others^ 
A good speller and reader is in the way to any education which his 
circumstances admit. If we can send forth an army of good readers 
from our lower schools, we need not fear any decrease in knowledge 
in the community, how few soever pass through the higher courses 
of study. To make such readers requires not only careful drill in 
pronunciation and ai-ticulation — the mere mechanical part of road- 
mg, — but such understanding of the subject matter as shall inspire 
a delivery that will convey to others a like understanding of the 
author. This can only be reached by the widest investigation to 
answer the questions that will arise in the daily reading-lessons.. 

We now embrace Reading and Spelling, with some Arithmetic 
and Geography, in our primary courses. We sliuU improve not so 
much by radical changes here as by giving better opportunity to 
work. 

The primary teachers luive frequently too many pupils for each. 
The teachers themselves are trained to make that a stepping-stone 
to other positions, in stead of being encouraged to develop their 
own power in a department tliat ought to rank as equal with 
others. In large bnildings the lower primaries are often put in the 
basement, and teachers and pnpils alike are confused and bewildered 
by the noises around and above them. The teachers should have 
such wages as will retain there such as develop those qualities 
specially demanded in a primary school. They need charts in 
variety for Drawing, for Reading, for Natural History, for helps in 
guiding and answering the thousands of questions every mother has 
heard from the little ever-active students at her feet. A well- 
equipped primary school should be a great well-ordered family, 
with its facilities for illustration, its pictures and its cabinet multi- 
plied as many times as it exceeds the private family ; its teacher in 
sympathy with childish needs, yet with womanly dignity to com- 
mand respect, love, and obedience. Such teachers have gone firom 
the primary schools of our country ; such teachers are now in the 
schools, and others will follow in a brief apprenticeship, passing up 
and through and away without showiu;r their full power as primary 
trainers, for want of proper support and opportunity^ unless the 
process of putting up a loosely-fastened, imevenly-jointed educar 
tional structure, with uncertain foundation but gUded spire, shall 
be set aside, and broad foundations, firmly settled and compactly 
joined together, shall be placed first, making a basis upon which 
the work of a lifetime may be securely put, and then only have a 
beginning made in the work our Creator intended these minds to 
do. — Jas. H. Blodoett, in Illinois Teacher, 



3. KNOWLEDGE OF GBOGARPHY A POLITICAL 

MBCESSITT. 

Tlie brilliant success that has attended the Abyssinian Expedition, 
and the foresight with which the difficulties resulting from climate 
and other natural obstacles have on this occasion been overcome, 
remind us that a chanjre has come over the requirements af high 
office since the time when, through Lord Castlereagh's sheer igno- 
rance, an important fortress lapsed into the wrong hands at the 
Treaty of Vienna ; or when a former Duke of Newcastle, also a 
Prime Minister, audibly expressed his astonishment at the discovery 
that Cape Br6ton was an island. Perhaps, however, there is no 
subject concerning which more loose and vague conceptions prevail, 
among even fairly educated Englishmen and Englishwomen,^ than 
with respect to the distinctive physical characteristics of distant 
countries. Occasionally, indeed, when some member of a family 
is resident in another clime, the interest attaching to the individual 
awakens a kindred interest in the home circle, in the often strangely 
dissimilar conditions of his lot. Such intelligence, however, is 
rather the exception than the rule ; and when we consider how 
many of our youth are anntially leaving our shores to pursue their 
fortunes in distant dependencies and colonies, unprepared, save by 
the most superficial information, to encounter the dominant natural 
influences which will surround them in their new life,— often, in- 



the formation of habits and the cultivation of methods by which we 

may grasp the knowledge every where put within our reach. Tlie I deed, destitute of information on which their own health and success 



Old Red Sandstone lay before thousands who only saw varying 
building-material where Hugh Miller learned to read a story of 
creation. 

Habits of accuracy in observation, in statement, and in move- 
ment, are to be formed, with respect for rightful authority to make 
dutiful children, upright citizens, and a God-fearing community. 
To secure this, the great work of the schools must be done in the 
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must largely depend, — we can scarcely refuse to admit that few 
studies have a better claim to increased recognition in our schools 
than that branch of science which more espeoally brings before as 
the main conditions which regulate all animal existence throughout 
the globe. Without in any way pledging ourselves to an estimate 
like that of Mr. Buckle, of the paramount influences of food and 
dimate on the fortunes of the human race, we may yet allow that 
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the life of nations is largely modified by physical laws. Least of 
ail, then, does it become a nation which guides the destinia^i of so 
inany distant millioua, to ignore the study of those causes whereon 
hinge the well-being and contentment of such vast multitudes. It 
is no exaggeration to state, that a million lives might have been 
saved within the last three years in Orissa, had our legislators re- 
cognized with greater promptitude the lessons to which the climate 
and physical features of India, by oft recurring phenomena, unmis- 
takably point. 

We have been led to these remarks by a recent movement to 
extend and ^stematize the study of Geography in some of our lead- 
ing public schools, made by the Royal Geographical Society. The 
Society proposes to institute in certain selected schools (thirty-seven 
in number) an annual examination in (1) Political, (2) Physical 
Geography. The number of competitors in each school lb limited 
to four in each of these two branches; supposing therefore the 
maximum number to present themselves from every school, there 
would be an aggregate of 296 competitors. To the most distiu- 
guished competitor in each subject (competition in both subjects in 
the same year being prohibited) a gold medal will be awarded ; and 
to the next in distinction, a bronze medal. It is also proposed to 



ful review, and there is no one interested in the progress of public 
instruction who will not find in the volume some invaluable expo 
sitions of the history, theory, or applications of physical, intellectual 
and moral training. 

Although the esteemed author has entered, we think, too minute- 
ly into some sections af the ** Science of Education "-—as, for exam- 



ple, in the physiology of the human body, and in that, also, of the 
human mind, and htis discussed with too elaborate fulness the "Art 
of Education," this may be necessary to a country in which teachen 
cannot be supposed to have such easy access to professional books 
as in Britain. The work is, on the whole, the most vigorously- 
written and most instructive which has recently appeared, and 
should be in the library of every one who desires to promote 
national education in its highest and most effective forms." 

From the ScoUiiih American Journal, 
" For the last ten odd years— since the author's appointment as 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for Nova Scotia— he has grappled 
with education in all its phases and bearings, and in the fine trea- 
tise before us we have tlie results. We have gone over the whole 
ground with him, and are free to say that we never felt ourselves ia 



publish the names of those '* who may have eminently dwtinguished "f ^^"^ hands. Dr. Forrester is certainly no sciolist, but has made 

themselves in the examinations "—the examination to take pkoe *^® '^"^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^ minute, hOwrious, and conaci- 

ou the first Monday in May, 1869, "and to be repeated in each S'***^'*" • ^^^^l^" u5® *^ S^^h-^**^^®'^ so many »top, in merely 
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of sealed papers of questions, sent simuitaneously to the invited 
achools." — E'nglish Educaiif^ud Times. 
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1. DR. FORRESTER'S TEACHERS' TEXT BOOK. 
We have received and examined with pleasure this elaborate and 
suggestive work, so highly creditable to the sister Province of Nova 
Scutia. We give the following notices of the book from two 
■ouroea — English and American : — 

From the Londm\ Weekly Remew, 
** It ia really gratifying to mark the energy with which the friends 
of educational improvement are prosecuting their work in Nova 
Sootia^ They have for some years commanded the attention of 
eduGationists in this country. While we have been allowing our 
formal colleges to struggle with difficulties which have seriously 
impared their efficiency, no pains have been spared to make tliis 
central institution in Nova Scotia worthy of the colony. 

The "Teachers' Text Book," a large volume of more than six 
hundred pages, in which ail that is of greatest practical value is 
discussed with remarkable enthusiasm and ability, is, of itself, an 
indirect yet satisfactoiy evidence of the earnestness with which the 
mental, moral, and social elevation of the people is promoted. This 
text-book is the fruit of lectui'es delivered to the Normal Students, 
and is intended to guide those who have not attended training 
classes. It is divided into three books. The first discusses the 
Nature of Education ; the aecorid the Science of Education ; and 
the ihird^ the Arc of Education. The volume is most interesting 
and instructive. It will, doubtless, be welcomed not only by 
teachers, but by those also who seek by sound legislation to increase 
our national security. 

It is no slight testimony which this volume bears to the import- 
ance of the training system of David Stow« " We have already 
expressed our obligation to Stow, the great pioneer of all modem 
improvements in the inner life of education. Within those ten 
years we have visited the most celebrated Normal Schools in the 
United States of America, in Canada, Britain, and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, aa the best exponents of method ; and yet, not- 
vithatanding the reluctance of a few to give honour to whom 
luxnour ia due, nowhere have we met aeything, in theory or prac- 
tioe, the germ of which is not imbedded in Mr. StowTi traming 
qritem; and tl * * ' 
fboeived all Ms 

and humble student 

And Dr. Forrester adds, what our own experience confirms, that 
he has " seen but few schools indeed, professedly conducted on the 
teaming mtem, where anything like justice is done to that system 
in its leading peculiarities, as laid down by its distinguished foun- 
der." The principles of Mr. Stow he has "endeavoured to sys- 
tematise and elaborate, both in their theoretical and practical 
bearing." "This has been our aim," he says, "and if we have 
Bueeeeded in reducing these views to a more systematic form, or in 
adapting them to the external circumatances of these times, and 
theMby commending them to the ccdm and earnest consideration of 
our feUotr-UbourerB in the educational field, we have our reward." 
^ WbSle the author has kept this object generally in view, he has 
vei f carefully discussed collateral topics — ^there is, indeed, scarcely 
ft q lestionof any practical value which does not pass under thought- 

' ' " I 



developing the body and whetting the intellect ; but holds that the 
whole complex nature of the child, body, soul and spirit, should be 
educated so as best to do the work of the passing hour to God and 
man. This is the chief feature of the book. We could name 
several writers who have treated special departments with greater 
ability ; but here we have all that is best in the best writers 
wrought up into one whole by a masterly plastic haud. We con- 
gratulate the' teachers in Nova Scotia in having such a wise coun- 
sellor and able friend in Dr. Forrester. We were well acquainted 
with the state of schools in that Province at the time Principal 
Dawson undertook to organise a school system there — a most 
arduous task. But it was reserved for the author of this wovk to 
complete what was begun by Principal Dawson in the establishment 
of a Normal School at Trpuro and the better organization of schools 
in the several counties. Scotsmen may well be proud when we 
state that the interests of education in the Dominion have been 
entrusted to such men as Rev. George Young, Dr. Ormiston, and 
Dr. Forrester. Were we reviewinpf at length we certainly would 
take exception to a few things. Yet we know no work on educa- 
tion we would so heartily put into the hands of the young teacher. 
We are sorry its circulation will be limited, for some time at least, 
from the fact of its having been brought out in the Dominion. We 
find it next to impossible now-a-dajrs to get a book from Canada." 

2. THOMAS ARNOLD AS A TEACHER. 

His whole method was founded on the principle of awakening 

the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his practice to 

teach by questioning. As a general rule, he never gave information 

except as a kind of reward for an answer, and often withheld it 

altogether, or checked himself in the very act of uttering it, from a 

sense that those whom he was addressing had not sufficient interest 

or sympathy to entitle them to receive it His explanations were 

as short as possible — enough to dispose of the difficulty and no 

more ; and his questions were of a kind to call the attention of the 

boys to the real point of every subject and to disclose to them the 

exact boundaries of what they knew or did not know. With 

regard to younger boys, he said, "It is a great mistake to think 

that they should understand all they learn ; for God has ordered 

that in youth the memory should act vigorously, independent of the 

understanding — ^whereas a man can not usuaUy recoUect a thing 

unless he understands it.'| B'lt in proportion to their advance in 

the school he tried to cultivate in them a habit not only of collect- 



read"; and thus the greater part of his instructions were interwoven 
with the processes of their own minds : there was a continual refer- 
ence to their thoughts, an acknowledgement that, so far as their 
information and power of reasoning could take them, they ought to 
have an opinion of their own. He was evidently working nqt for 
but with the form, as if thev were equally interested with himself 
in making out the meaning of the passage before theni. His object 
was to set them right, not by correcting them at oqoe, but either by 
gradually helping them! on to a true answer, or by making the 
answers of the more advanced psrt of the fonx) serve as a mMium 
through which his instruction might be oonuQunicftt^ to the leas 
advanced. Such a system he thought valuable ajiike to l^eth -classes 
of boys. To those who by natural quickness or greater experience 
of hid teaching were more able to unde|»tai^d nia Instn^ctions, i^ 
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confirmed the seDse of the responsible position which they held in 
the school, intellectually as well as morally. To a boy leas ready 
or less accustomed to it, gave precisely what he conceived that such 
a character required. *'He wants this," to use his own words, 
"and he wants it didly — ^not only to interest and excite him, but 
to dispel what is very apt to grow around a lonely reader not con- 
stantly questioned — a haze of indistinctness as to consciousness of 
his own knowledge or ignorance ; he takes a vague impression for a 
definite one, and imperfect ifotion for one that is full and complete, 
and in this way he is continually deceiving himself." 

Intellectually, as well as morally, he felt that the teacher ought 
himself to be perpetually learning, and so constantly above the 
level of his scholara. "I am sure," he said, speaking of his pupild 
jkt Laleham, 'Hhat I do not judge of them or expect of them as I 
should if I were not taking pains to improve my own mind." For 
this reason he maintained that no schoolmaster ought to remain at 
his post much more than fourteen or fifteen years, lest, by that 
time, he should have fallen behind the scholarship of the age ; and 
by his own reading and literary works he endeavored constantly to 
act upon this principle himself. "For nineteen out of twenty 
boys," he said once to Archbishop Whately, in speaking of the im- 
t>ortance not only of information but of real ability in assistant^ 
masters (and his remark, of course, applied still more to the station 
which he occupied himself), ^^ordinaiy men may be quite sufficient ; 
but the twentieth, the boy of real talents, who is more important 
than the others, is liable to suffer injury from not being early placed 
under the training of one whom he can, on close inspection, look 
up to as his superior in something besides mere knowledge. "The 
dangers," he observed, "are of various kinds. One boy may ac- 
quire a contempt for the information itself which he sees possessed 
by a man whom he feels nevertheless to be far below him. Another 
will fancy himself as much above nearly all the world as he feels he 
is above his own tutor, and will become solf-suffioient and scornful. 
A tlurd will believe it to be his duty, as a point of humility, to 
bring himself down intellectuallv to a level with one whom he feels 
bound to reverence ; and thus there have been instances where the 
veneration of a young man of ability for a teacher of small powers 
has been like a mill-stone round the neck of an eagle." — Stanley's 
Biography. 

3. EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

There is something radically wrong in the constant change of 
Teachers that is taking place in almost every school section in the 
province. Those who have lived in Great Britain or Ireland, know 
now strikingly it contrasts with the permanency of the situations of 
teachers in those countries. How often this circumstance is deplor- 
ed by parents as well as teachers ; and yet the evil continues. As 
matters stand, no teacher can count on holding his situation longer 
than a year, however efficient he may be. Hence, as a general 
thing, teachers make their profession a stepping-stone to some other 
calling, and after a few years abandon it to other youthful aspirants, 
who in turn follow their footsteps, just at the time when they begin 
really to know how to discharge aright the responsible duties impos- 
ed upon them. So long as this state of things continues, the cause 
of education will be retarded ; and, instead of schools being wrought 
up to the highest state of efficiency by teachers of long experience 
and thorough familiarity with their work, they will be left to the 
management of novitiates pursuing their calling mor^rom necessity 
than choice, and longing for the day when something permanent 
shall turn up and rid them of the capricious uncertainties of schol- 
astic employment. Instead of engaging a teacher year by year, let 
him receive bis appointment with the understanding that he shall 
retain it so long as he gives satisfaction and that he shall not be dis- 
missed, norrelmquishhis post, without at least three months' pre- 
vious notice. — Bruci Repdrter, 

4. GOOD READING. 

Good reading is an art so difficult, so rare, that not one in a hun- 
dred educated persons is found to possess it to the satisfaction of 
others, although ninety-nine in a hundred would be offended were 
they told that they knew not how to read. . . . Among the requi- 
sites which are indispensable for attaining the highest po88it)le per- 
fection in this delightful art, we will mention the following qualities 
which may be the gift of nature or the fruit of education : Rapidity 
of sight, by which the eye outstrips the voice, and embraces more 
words than the ton^e utters ; a voice pure, sonorous, and capable 
of varied modulation ; dear utterance, great command over the 
respiratory function, and a flexible ooimtenance ; acute sensibility, 
livehr sympathy, and great ponF^ers of imitation ; quick conception, 
viTia imagina^on, correct judgment, and refined taste. In addition 
to these physical, moral iad inteUectual qualifications the rare as- 
semblage of which sufficiently shows the difficulty ot the art, a reader 



should possess a thorough knowledge of grammar, prosody, and 
rhetoric ; should have a mind enriched with information to seize 
every allusion ; should know the human heart to enter into every 
sentiment and give expression to it ; should finally be able to vary 
his manner of delivery with every style and every subject. . . . But 
we repeat it, the essential requisites, without which ah others mast 
prove unavailing, are perfect mastery of pronunciation, and the 
power of seizing instantaneously the sense and spirit of an author. 
— Marcel. 



5. BRAIN AND BODY WORK. 

Physiologists, after patient and close enquiry, have arrived at the 
important practical conclusion that the power of the entire man, 
his vitality, is as much expended by two hours of deep mental effort 
as by a whole day ordinary bodily Labor ; this fact seems to be found- 
ed on observed physiological laws ; henoe the man who spends four 
in the twenty-four in earnest mental labor goes to the utmost allow- 
able limit for a day's work, and all the time that remains, after de- 
ducting ten hours for eating, sleeping and dressing, should be con- 
scientously expended in muscular exercises, which should, by pre- 
ference, be those which are agreeable, useful and profitable ; for tiiey 
not only promote the healthful condition of the body, but give rest 
to the brain, which, by that rest, recuperates in power. Many can 
remember, when turning back to their school days, that they have 
gone to bed feeling that they did not know their lessons, yet, on 
rising in the momiog, the mind would run over them with gratifying 
and surprising clearness. It is this which accounts for the observation, 
that persons have striven hard to remember some important fact, as to 
where valuable papers have been laid, and. towards morning, when 
the mind began to awake, a little before the body, this being the 
time of dreams, the point is made clear in the form of a dream, thus 
showing that rest of brain, whether by actual sleep or the passive 
comparative rest which manual labor affords, gives mental activity, 
vigor, perspicuity. From this it follows that no form of muscular 
exercise is ignoble in a student, a brain worker, which has to be 
done by some one, and, by being done by him, will save money, or 
will save the time of another, who, perhaps, mayalready be over- 
taxed. How many servants are over-taxed ? How many faithful 
uncomplaiDing wives are over-taxed, and sons and daughters some- 
times ; and clerks and apprentices and other employees ? In every 
dwelling in a city there are many things which tne master could do 
which would reflect benefit on hims^f and others also. Some of 
these may be suggested ; get up by daylight, clear the snow from 
the sidewalk, kindle two or three fires, ventilate your parlors, keep 
your cellars well swept, split up kindling wood, after sawing it your 
self ; whitewash the cellar twice a year, as also the fencing round 
the back yard ; trim the eight or ten grape vines which you ought 
to have against the fence ; £ll off the worms which infest them in 
the summer ; root out the clover and weeds from your grass plot ; 
keep your hundred feet of flower bed in perfect order ; if you have 
a library, dust your books, re-arrange them so that you may be able 
to put your hand on them in the diu*k if needed, assort your pam- 
phlets and magazines, that no time may be lost should you want 
them in a hurry ; in this way valuable time may be saved on occa- 
sions when you have no time to spare. 
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1. SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 

** Green are the graves of the heroes," says ftn ancient Geslic 
proverb, ''but the heather blooms sweetest o'er the poet's tomb." 
Nor can there be any doubt that the literary champions of a nation, 
the men who have stamped the impress of their character upon the 
people among whom they lived, are worthy of that honored con- 
sideration while living, and that affectionate remembrance after 
they have past away, wiuch is ever awarded to those heroes who have 
distinguished themselves upon anotiier kind of battle field. 

The announcement of the death of Samuel Lover, the celebrated 
Irish poet and novelist, which is contained in our telegram of thi3 
morning, will be received with universal regret. Not to the people 
of his native island alone had Mr. Lover endeured himself and made 
his name '^ familiar as a household word," by the charm of his 
poetical productions, and his amusing stories of Irish life, but 
wherever the language is spoken, the name of Lover is known and 
honored. 

Mr. Lover was bom in the city of Dublin in the year 1800. He 
was intended to succeed his father in busineSB as a broker, but he 
had no taste for commercial pursuits, and at an early age devoted 
himself to a literary life. "MoUy Bawn," "Rory O'More," and 
*' The Angel's Whisper," these three poems alone would have been 
sufficient to have immortalized him, but these form but a very small 
portion of his poetical productions. As a novelist he has won a 
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name Maxcely inferior to that of lus distinguished countryman, con- 
temporaiy and friend, Oharles Lever. Who has not laughed over 
the cemical mishaps of '^ Handy Andy," or been entranced by the 
minglft^ pathos and fun of *' Rory O'More" and ^' Treasure Trove," 
or sailed forth with '' Barney O'Reirdon," the navigator, or in fancy 
roamed along the historic banks of the Boyne as he read ''The 
White Horse of the Peppers," one of the shortest, bat at the same 
time one of the best of Lover's literary productions 1 One of Mr. 
Lover's latest poetical compositions appeared in the Spectator a few 
weeks since; '^ A welcome to the Prince and Princess of Wales." 

For some years past the deceased gentleman has lived a very 
sedlnded life, on the receipt of a pension from the Imperial Trea- 
sury. — ManUUon Spectator. 

2. LORD CR AN WORTH. 

Intelligence has been received of the death of Lord Cranworth, 
one of the leading jurists of England. Robert Mousey Rolfe, 
Baron Chranworth was born in the year 1790, educated at Winchester 
and Eton, and <»dled to the bar in the year 1816. It was not long 
befoce he succeeded in obtaining a very lai^ge and lucrative practice, 
and he soon became greatly distinguished for his thorough know- 
ledge of law, and for the skill and ability displayed by him in con- 
dnctinff cases in the courts. 

Gradually working his way upwards, we find that in the year 
1834 he haa become Solicitor General of England, which important 
office he held, with but one brief intermission, until 1839, when he 
was elevated to the Bench as a Baron of the Exchequer. In 1860 
be was appointed Vice-chancellor and raised to the Peerage, and in 
the following year was one of the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chan- 
cery. In 1^2 he became Lord High Chancellor of England, hold- 
ing offioe during the whole of Lord Palmerston's administration, 
retinng in 1858. In 1865 he for a short time held the same high 
position after the red^ation of Lord Westbnry. Lord Cranworth 
was a liberal in politics, and a man not only of great talents, but 
of thorough statesmanlike ability and political discernment. — HatnH' 
i4m8pedatar. 



VI. piwrflaneflttu. 

L HOME AND FRIENDS. 

Oh, there's a poioer to make each hour 

As sweet as heaven designed it ; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

Though few there be that find it ! 
We seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us ; 
For life hath here no charm so dear 

As Home and Friends around us ! 

We oft destrov the present joy 

For future hopes — and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 

If we*d but stoop to raise them ! 
For things afar still sweetest are 

When youth's bright spell hath bound us : 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 

like Home and Friends around us ! 

The friends that speed in time of need, 

When Hope's last reed is shaken. 
That diow us still, that, come what will, 

We are not quite forsaken : — 
Though all were night : if but the light 

Of FriencUhip's idtar crowned us, 
'Twonld prove the bliss of earth was this — 

Our Home and Friends around us ! 

From Charles SwaiWs ** Songs atid Ballads,^' 



2. THE QUEEN ON THE CONTINENT. 

London Telegraph understands that the Queen will certainly 

ibe continent m the course of the recess. The journey will 

Inff K iiiA some parts of Germany, but will also extend to Switzerland ; 
aiid a hcmse has been taken at Lucerne, where her Majesty will pro- 
bifafy lenudn three weeks or a month. The Royal tourists will 
ti aveil incogniti : and though, of course, it will be impossible to pre- 
y{ nt tlie people of the several countries from knowing who is among 
tiiem, the wcul recognised method of avoiding forms and ceremonies 
w*Q mg«n much irksome hindrance and fatigue. The best wishes of 
a] Imt sabjecti will accompany the Queen on her intended journey. 



It is no secret that health presents the principal inducement to un- 
dertake the tour ; and it is reasonable to suppose that a visit to some 
of those scenes associated with the early youth of the late Prince 
Consort, and with the first happy years of her Majesty's wedded 
life, will exercise a soothing influence on one to whom State cere- 
monial and the excitement of a London season are constitutionally 
distasteful. Critics who grumble at the Queen's comparative abstin- 
ence from such gaieties for so long a period will do well to remem- 
ber that at Windsor, and even at Osborne, her Majesty cannot be 
said to enjoy the sort of rest which an interval of entire leisure 
from business and State affairs should yield. She receives a con- 
stant succession of visitors at both places, and neglects none of the 
duties incident, to her high station, even at times when considera- 
tions of health would entitle her to some immunity. Her real 
viUeffgiature — that change of scene, occupation, and enjoyment to 
which she has the same claim as the humblest of her subjects or the 
most malicious of her detractors — is when she can escape from the 
pursuit of State cares ; and this year, Switzerland will afford her 
healthful refuge. 



3. ABOUT BOYS. 

Mr. A. Hope, author of '^A book about dominoes" has published 
in Edinburgh a companion volume called * ''A Book about Boys" 
He tells us at the beginning what kind of a boy he likes : '*I don't 
think much of your gentlemanly, neat boys, and I have abominate 
your pretiy, effeminate boys, and I have not so much faith as som^ 
people in even your good, clever boys, who are always at the head 
of their classes, and never do anything naughty, except when it is 
not found out. 

But I like the happy, healthy unsophisticated boy, who is a boy, 
and not a young gentleman ; active, restless, generous, brave and 
truthful, simple and pure minded, who think it half a pleasure to 
bear pain without crying, climbs trees, tears his trousers, has fre- 
quent tumbles, bumps and bruises, and corned home now and then 
splashed over with mud." 



4. SONG— ** THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF OUR SCHOOL." 

For the Journal of Educatian. 

The boys and girls of our school 

Are fond of sport and fun, 
And they can make the wellan ring 

When all their tasks are done. 
They play with joy upon the lea. 

No sorrow there is known ; 
O ! may they all as happy be 

When childhood's years are flown. 

Chorus. — The boys and girls are running round, 

And hear them how they sing ! 
O ! listen to their cheerful notes, 

How sweet their voices ring ! 
And see! they all have glorious fun. 

As through the yard they skim ; 
While Jimmy after Charlie runs, 

And Tommy's after him. 

The teacher loves to hear them play 

When they are out of school ; 
Then let them all his words obey, 

And strive to mind the rule. 
So shall they all in knowledge grow, 

As they advance in years — 
And no regrets nor sorrows know. 

No bitter sighs and tears. 

Chorus. — ^The boys and girls are running round, &o« 

Their parents, too, take such deUght 

In ail their mirui and joy, 
That every scholar thinks it right 

His talents to employ. 
And thus the days are gliding round 

In sunshine and in showers ; 
In Canada there is not found 

A happier school than ours. 

. Chorus. — ^The boys and girls are running round, ^c, 

w. H. rarNSY. 



* Toronto : Adam, Stevenson A Co., King Street. 
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of rnia, eloails murky and siwry,.nni) wind in ^1e« from 
int then aettled and ikj nlmr bv 9 p.m. Wind tlerrnt on 
12th, 18th, I9tb. Fog, IBlh. Rjin on lit, Stb, eth, 8th, 

On 1th, lines nf (ainl liKhl nt B 15 nnH 9 p.m diTerging in 
'romnniMl ofalomliNW by If . On TlU nnd lOlh, anrori 
■nd; on evening at 7 p.m., nbotit 9,40, ihu whole northern 
wag oorered vith a Bhaet of pule light, and the atreimer* 
point near the lenith ; ih« arib on the lOth extended from 
If, atrennieTl coDTereitig »» on 7th. Qlh, shooting atar. 
■(ara near the poll. 12th,firefliea Qrat aeen; Ter; nnm- 
loiitli. 15th and 2Srd, thunder. 19th. llghtninf. !Oih, 
der and man. Froit on lit. Snd and 8rd. Wiud alorTii 
on ISth, ISth, Seih. Rain on 2Dd, etii, 6th, Sth, I5(b, ISlb, 
i, SOlh. Latter part of month hot and dry, and vhole aeu- 
I ; oropa iafferCng. 



i.drieat obwrred for i 



7tb,t 



1 16 p.ni 



r bIcj filled with nuat itreameri for abont IS ininuleB.al1 
arde aeoith. Sth and lOlh^ hoar froat reliably reported 
ry. Uiougb not obtervable m the Eowd. ISth. thunder. 
lightning. IBlh. three alintaof elouda obaerred. Fug iiD 
6th,6:b, SLh, 16tb, 1Bth.°3rd. Month inclined to be sold 
Eiil, bat lowarda the end became warm and dry. Crops 
kat, especially fall wheat and mcudow j promise of a most 

;ween 13.30 a.Ri. and 11.30 p.m., on lb, there were four 
, the lightning exceedingly vivid and thunder very laud. 

loth, fine aurora, the oreet of the arc due norUi, with 
■11 pai'ta of it conrergiiig towards polnria. On Bth, ataun- 
rsinbow,vii: a primary how elear aait brilliant, the ordi- 
rj bow, and a third below the primary, witli the red and 
Itiact, but tbe other CDJara not very distinguishable, tllh. 

halo St noon. 80° diameter. Lightning, thunder and rain 
I. Lightning on 17th and SSrd. Thuoder on SOth. Froat 
I. Umd 00 Srd, 61b, flih, Sth, ]7(b, 19th, Slat, ZSnd, 23rd, 

On SIh and Sth, rain aeeompanled by a sneoeaaion of 
the rainUl (S.SS9 inches) being the greiteat recorded at 
a rirer was Scwded to a height never known before. 16th, 
n. IBth, lightning with raiH. I9lh, thunder. SSrd, ligbt- 
;. Kdin on lit, Srd, Slh, <tli, 8th, IBth, IStli. 19th, Slat, 

In lltb, three niei«i»« from Zcoilh to SW. Lightning and 
lin DO Bth, Sill, IGlh, I8tb, 2Srd. Idghloiog on lOlh aod 
Slh. Bain on 1st, Srd, 4th, Stb, eth, Bth, leih, ISih, iBih, 
. £9lb. 



aONTO METEOROLOGICAL TABLES. 

niohed wHh the followio^ detuled table, ahowing a 
atween certun meteorolo^cal elemeots and the aver- 
ne elements for Julf, denved front a Beriea of fipiraa, 
»nt at the Toronto Obaarvatcny, Mr. W. A. Stewart. 
ixhibited through these figures, will fully snetain the 
im generally conceded to the last month as among thi 
ixperienced. We can now, with the theTmonteter a 
xer temperature than it hod been, aa a rule, for a long 
\j, cousiider with some amount of coolneas, at loaat, 
evflrity of the "epell" through we have paaaed, but 
ng oat some intereating facta in addition that deserve 

I to the number of daya during which run fell 
3 that any day is reckoned rainy during any part of 
L Thus, in July, 1868, the dnration of the rain was 
. in all. The long continued drought appears to be 
but the nearest ' approaches were in Augnst, 1854, 
3 IDth part of an inch fell, and that in 6 noun. In 
■om the 10th to the 26th, no rain fell, and the same 
between the llth and 26th of the tame year, both 
ig Mwompaoied by heat, and smoky hase limilar ' 

derance oi easterly wind is another fact worthy of 
only equalled twice previously in July. This occurred 
167, and in both years the temperature agreed closely 
LgB of the last month. The mean reading of the baro- 
roonth only differed .001 from the overage, and ita 
eM in amount, and more slowly performed than usual 



Hiehost temperature in the month 8».o 93.4 

Date of the highest temperature isjli 

Absolutely highest temperature in series 96('6 

Date of absolntoly highest temperature 17th JulyilSSfl 

Average of daily minimum 57.4 et.2 

Lowest temperature in the month 43.8 69.0 

Date of lowest temperature 27Ui 

Absolntelv- lowest temperature in the month 38.7 

Date of absolutely lowest tomperaturo 12th Juiy,1843 

Depth of rain, f^ in inches 3.45 0.51 

Number of riiiny days j] 5' 

Greatest fail before recorded '..'..!8.16 

Year of its oocurrance jg^i 

Greatest number of rainy days 16 

Year of ito occurrence '.'.'.'.'.! .1861' and 'i860 

Smallest fall before recorded 0.93 

Year of its occurrence ..".!,",... "!l863 

Fewest rainy days "4 

Year of iU occurrence .1842 and 1849 

Reanltant direction of wind n 69 w s 87 « 

Mean velocity in niilea 5<) 4^7 

—Globt. 



jmn. 

1 temperatnre 67.1 76.8 

in temperature 84.6 14th 

warmestday Uth Jolr, 1868 849 

B temperatuTe 64.0 2Bth 

26tii Julr,l847 69.4 

LlymazimnmoE temperature 77.1 86,4 



VIII. (Sdufattanal gatrtiignwe. 



SoBOOtEi,ifixATloi<8.-Weeeeb;oor Ontario ffxchangeallmtdoring 

lent wetk the exannnatiiuui of the variaue gi'adea of oar publie 
schools were being held throughout every aeelian id the oanotiy. Tlw 
ni!V<nanrni where they are reported oompliment both teaehen Ood 
the highest poiail.le (ermi We Ihinli it is nnqueationabl* 
_ imon BOhools now oocnpj a position inferior to these of no 
Province in the Duminioo. It apeahs well for (he s«al manifested hr our 
educBtora, and we thiuk, with all Ibe epplianeee and encouragements they 
now have at then- command, there i« nulbing to binder our eehoola baini 
placed fnr ahead of any En exiateoce. The summer vacation hae oommenoed. 
and before the srid of neit wpeli both teachers and pupils will be all of 
Ibwn liberated to enjoy their summe) holiday. 

[Jpm 0*FiDA OoLtMt—The asual Samroer Vacation was pr*- 
ceded by an interesting exhibition in the Oollegu Hail The pruMediuas 
were opened by several of the popila reciting piecea in EngllaU. Utiu, and 
Freoeh. respectively, Fn the most cpedilabie manner. Master J Hill recited in 
capital style "The Vulgar Boy," and waalou.llv and warmly sppUuded. 
Master F. Sbnck. a amsll boy, recited "Marco Buizaris." with ranch vigor, 
and R. Oill gave 'The laland of the Scotts." in a pleasing manner. &v 
' ' ither pn pi la nifo acquitted theniaelves in dialoguea and recitations, 
ill read the fuUawing priu oomposilion of bis own, ou 
Taa DE4TB or MumiuaM. 

Let Clio, now. ber record book hnih oped 

And take* her pen anutlier name to add 

Tuthoae, of whom tbe owners have been known 

Above a common notoriety. 

And Mniimilian is the name ioscrihed 

On Hisl'ry'a piige. and Olio, where her pen 

Hub traced the word, slill on it reaU her gais, 

And from the pitying eye a tear-drop falle 

UlKin the name ; if, tbrough tbe h«nii9phere 

Biiny, and tlr>ai- as drop of diamond duw, 

]> mngnifled and brighter, clearer gleams 

As we, when Bome ooe froo) this earth is sent 

lu manner sudden, tragical and sad. 

Looking Ibreugh Mem rj'n glass wa only gee 

11;. .!., — r.._.i. ,_ ,:. f^^ij^ 



Fori 






Who need not mercy, ask it, feel it _., 
Hia charity is ni>t for tho^e nliolive, 
But for the dead, them klndiy he forgives, 
And throws a cloak of pity o'er their sins. 

Obi Mexico; poor eountry, which should be 
High, wealthy, and respecled land, whose soil 
Beara on lis aaiface, wealth, and ita breast 
Hides p'ecir.us gema and metal, luoklfSd laud 
Whose human oflapring is its nnly ourae. 
By petty private broils ihy life's diatraugbt. 
If guiltnesi but reigned, thougli fpeedoFu e'en 
Were nbeent for a lime, thou rich and grcaL 
Would'st be, yet Ibon. wlien thy own misdeeds brought 
To thee a ruler, placed o'er tfaee by those 
Thy Inrbnlenoy injured, who to tbee 
Would have intored the only need— calm pesce. 
Thou, like a cbild that healing drangbt rejects. 
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TraDqnil tbou might'el have boeD, if that great state 

Thy neighbor, demooratio land, had not 

The voice upraised against the 'stabliahmeot 

Of royalty upon the sacred soil 

Claimed by a now renowned statesman'^ voice 

As ground republican, and by its ire 

Obtained recall of those supporting troops, 

Which in subjection kept thy lawless chiefs, 

And thus encouragement to Juarez g tye— 

Renewed the burning fever in thy veins. 

Twice was the strife, and Fortune, fickle age, 
On its perplexing wheel first raised the one, 
And then the other on the changing round 
The higher made, until at length she brought 
Fierce Jutrez far above, and pitiless 
Shook Maximilian altogether off, 
And he, the victor, with his rod of power, 
New found, his adversary, helpless now, 
Still deeper perishes in misfortune's flood. 
1 he last sad scene ! the pen must be dropped 
In misery distilled, which paints with truln 
The scene in which man's cruelty to man. 
And treachery base, and disappointment vast 
Of noble, high intentions, all combine 
To limit the pictnre with a wof ul hue 
Which earth but seldom sees, 

Now 'tis the time 
When Faney tells us, that before the heats 
Of noonday, his adopted land would look 
lie best and brightest— that poor land, to which 
He, with his heart ont-bnrsting with ^reat thoughts. 
Had come, with gen'rons spirit dreaming that 
By rule most kind, yet firm, he'd it redeem 
From anarchy, which drank its life-sprhigs up 
And now In pure sweet morn they lead him forth 
To die— to die a death sueh as is giv'n 
To those who play their country false, and him 
Who wished to be to his adopted land ' 

Most true, such fate they now award. 
Yet war's rough strain is hushed while on the way 
To where his eyes shall look their last on earth. 
And with respect, instinctive, all seems quiet 
Just as before a coming storm, in awe. 
Is Nature hushed. Now everything's prepared 
For the sad immolation on the shrine 
Of man's resentment. Now, we see him placed 
With other two who had his helpers been 
In his endeavours to reform their land. 
He with bis face towards the coming death, 
An act of grace they eonld not well refuse 
To bravery; they with faces turned about, 
Because, according to the victor 
Had traitors been. Now the opposing baud 
Death-dealing, is in its position placed, 
The doomed tliree, opposite— a hush descends. 
As if all Nature took a long-drawn breath 
Of sorrow and amaze — a word, a flasli— 
And Maximilian bat in mem'ry lives. 

Mourn Europe, mourn, one of thy noblest sons 

Hath bravelv met a fate most undeserved. 

And, thou, Napoleon, faithless to the dead, 

May'st mourn, for those last words he sobbed shall reach 

Thy shrinking ear, carry to thv heart 

A biting sharp remorse, and all thy life 

Shall "poor Garlotta" be a dread to thee. 

Thou, Maximilian, now art gone from earth 
And what we say, no joy nor pain can give 
If thou did'st all for tliat mistaKe, thou hast 
A grievious penalty endured, perhaps. 
Thou, only, did'st mistake in trusting man — 
We judge thee now, oh most ill-fated one. 
Lest we, as we do judge, may too be tried. 

The recitations having been concluded the Principal proceeded to deliver 
the prizes : 1. His Excellency the Governor-General's prize to J. Fleteher; 
2. The Classical, J. Fletcher; 8. The Mathematical, F. A. Clarkson; 
4. The Modern Languages, J. Fletcher ; 5. The Smith English prize, J.W. 
Beaty and D. S. Pateraon, equal. We have not room for the oamet of 
the other boys receiving prizes. 

CoLLTOK Exhibitions.— V. Form, 1st. F. H. Wallace, U. 0. College: 
2nd. J. T. Small da do.; J. T. Small do. da; 8rd. J. H. Lowr, 
do. da; 4th. F. T. Olaike^ da do. IV. Ist. Form, F. Bftllantyne 
U. 0. College; 2nd. B. oni, do. do.; 8rd. P. B. Clement, do. da; 



4tli. Cameron (Drummoodville Grammar School.) The above exhtbitiona 
are opeo to the whole Province, and the eKamlnalions are ooodocted en- 
tirely bj gentlemen unoonoected with the college. At the conelnaimi of 
presenting the priaee, the Principal said that there was one matter to 
which he felt it his daty to refer, aod of whidi the masters of Upper 
Canada College felt pleased ; and thai was that of seven pupQa who went 
as matrioalaota to the Uoiveraity of Toronto last year out of the aixth form 
they received aixteen out of twenty-one honors in the fiist elasa^ aeveotMa 
out of thirty in the 2nd. class, and three out of fif^ in the Srd elasi ; or, 
said he, to analyze these nambers, we find the following results in the rwr 
rious subjects of eznmtnation, namely, in elassicS| the seveo Upper Gaoada 
College boys Mined three out of fou- first olass honors— via» the firsts 
second, and fourth place; 4 out of 7 class honors, vie 1st and 
8rd were eqoal in two places, while no one was plaeed io ths 
third class. In mathematics, if we eouot Hamilton, who was in the sixth 
form in mathematles, they gained foar out of five first-class honours, vis^ 
the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th places ; and out of 6 second classes, namoly, 1st 
and 6tb, while two of tiiem respectively oocnpted the first and eighth place 
in (be 3rd class. In English, of these seveo boys, three oot of foar 
obtain first-class honors, namely, the 1st, 2nd, aod 4th places. Three out 
of six obtained second class honors, namelyf the Ist, 2od and fith, wbiU 
the remaining boy was placcil 6th in the B class. In French, 4 out of 6 
first-class honors were carried off, namely, the two first eqosls, and tho 
third and fifth plaoee ; 8 out of 4 seeond-elass honors were obtained, name- 
ly, the lst» 8rd and 4tb, while none was ranked so low as B class. In his- 
tory, they obtained 2 oot of 8 first>elss8 honors, namely, the 1st and 8rd« 
and 6 out of *! obtained seoood-class honors, namely, the 1st, 8rd, 6th and 
6th and 7th places. I mention these partienlarly to draw attention to the 
fact that oat of the fifty names in the third or lowest classes In which the 
matriculants merely pass and receive no honors were stthjected to an easier 
examination. Only three ovt of the whole fifty are assigned to two Upper 
Canada College lioys, namely the let and 8th in French, and the 6Ui io 
English. I think that these facts, wUch I can verify, will satisfy the pnb- 
lio in spite of any insinuations to the contrary, that there is no shallow 
work clone in Upper Canada College ; bat thi^ the moat thorough tnfai* 
ing in classics, mathematics, modem langoages and eommereial sabjects 
generally, is given to the oolleee boys. The class in prise list oontaining 
the names of the students who nare completed the first* second, third or 
fourth year of their course, show how clearly that every one of them re- 
tains through their whole third course the present poaftion thev obeerred 
in matriculating, that they owe their snocess to no nsere spssmomc effort or 
special cramming. In confirmation of this statement^ I have but to say 
that out of seventeen regular university scholarships granted this year, the 
old U. C. College boys carried, in addition to the Maodonaldbarsnry, no less 
than eight These results sre the more to be wondered at when we eon- 
sider how sad a loss the college sostained in the untimely death of Dnniel 
Ryrie, whose name ia inserted in fioldenJetters as head boy in the year 
1866, and whom the learned president of the college (Dr. HeOanl} fitly 
characterised as ** the known man in every depnriment^" and aa one who 
combined in his person, the whole qualities of high abiHtr, nntiring indna* 
try and unsurpassed modesty. Ho boy of fatrsr pson^ever left tlisse 
walls.. In oooolnsion, the Prindpel drew attention to wbatSnius opinleo. 
was tlie uniisimess of aUowii^ the exhibitioa prises to be open to the whole 
Province, and said that any student in the sixth form beloupngto other 
eoUeffcs nad the privilege of coming in and competing with uie u. C« Col- 
lege boys, of the fourth form. This he ooosiderea was anfidr to those bojs, 
and trusted that the eaose of eomplaint wodd be removed. He also eon- 
gratulated the membera of the College Cricket elnb upon thefar snceessee 
from time to time, and said that those who excelled at cricket alsneieelled 
at their studies. He dosed bis remarks by sfeatinff that the vneaUen 
would extend to the let of September, and he trnsled tbei the boye wwdd 
ilsy aside their books and enjoy themselTss. Thrseeheeri were then given 
for the Masters snd the Queen, and the praieegdiiigatiiwninftttdj /infJwi 

TonoxTo OnamfAji SoaooiM^The presentatfsn oC pHica nwavded 

to the pupils at the recent examination, took pinoe at 4he Toronto Gmmmnr 
School, in the presence of a large number of parents and other frienda of 
the pupils. Dean Orassett ocenpled the shair. Dr. Wkkaon, Reeter of 
the school, opened the proeeediogs with prayer. After prayer bad been 
oflbred, the boys who were chosen from the OsnnoB Sehedblasft ysnr tram 
called op and presented to the chairman. Hie prixes were awarded as them- 
salts of examinations, oondnoted by Uie masters, the Rev. Dr. Wlekson in 
Classics; A. McMnrehy. M.A.. in Mathematios i Mr. Ridgaway, 8n Vr^\^ ■ 
and MonsLGnston, in French. Ber.Dr.JenningBiattheeioieof tbepcnsentnp 
Uon of the prisea deUrered a few rsmarka, in theeonrseof wUeh he ntered 
to the regret feU by the trnatees at not baring n better seboel house, and said 
as soon an the Beard eoald afford to do so they would have one ereoted, that 
might be truly designated the high sdiool of Toronto. He alio wished In 
remind the boys that they had a staff ofteaebsrs ssoond to none in thn 
country, and he tnisted» therefore, that the pupils woold take adfant^^e 
oftheopportunitieathus alfioirded for obtnioingn geed fldesntisn Tkm 
Beeter then anunuMsd thai the ?aeatloA.wonId extend to the find yi««H y 
in August 
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WoonnocE. CAVioit^ Lcterabt Ihbutdte. — The icbool ig pros- 
Mid 7«srl7 growing in pmspfrit^. The bleBsiiig of Qod cridfiitl; 
ton It. The priLcipal rfporls that Ihe iggregate HttendBnoo of 

for tbe jwiP 1887-8 bus been HOT, and for tbe same lime during 

ioD* jaar 3SS. Tbe aggrrgtU atleiidnncetbiB jear bae been larger 
y year linee Ihe ecboiil vaa npened. The eondaet or tlie papita 
I good. Their progrcM in aliid; la commendable, oa may be seen 
< reporti publiabed bj tbo examiners. The Btudeoti eland S77 
. 14 PreebjterlaDa, IS MelhodUto, S Epiacopalians, and 1 Congre- 
iat. In fiDanoiil imtter* there ia Dotbiog diMouragiog. Everj- 
I faopefat. During Ibe year ncnrly (3,000 hare been received na 
Dia for minialerial education. Thia is more (baa ever given Id the 
me before. The reMipt* of tue past year, from all aourcea, buve 
i,0H.'25, and the expendilure rnlber ]e&>, Ivaving ft small balance 
eaaury. It must, however, bo remembered Ibnl Ihci'e ia a debt of 
estiDg OD Llie building, wilb interest to pay, wliicb mutt be met by 
•minattoD twelve monlha frooi next fall. Tbe Hchool Ja enlarging 

department. More etuJcDtt thnn ever will attend next term, 
•om u already engaged in the uihIl' di'p^rtment, but good boarding 
il good fatnlliee can be obtjined in Woodatocli. This mutt not 
identa from cuniic^. Tlio Tact i^ we tball eoon vecj^ure $100,000 

rmre rorm, itart an endowmenl, and increase Iheslaflof profe*- 
olbing will be gained by dtlay. PiouraBtinat* for a few jean, 
a.OOO nill b« Deeded.— JoBN Bates, in Canada Baplial. 

[■uaiiABSoHooLMARiBS'AFaociAT]OK.—Tb«nanua1 meeting of tbe 
ir School Ualtera' Aaaociation waa belil in [be Mechanica' Instilule 
elty. Tha pr«Bid«ol, Dr. Wicksoo, presided, and opened the pro- 
wl Ui prayer. He then delivered a abort Inanguml addrcas, in 
e congratdUled the aaeociation on the results achieved by it, and 
led lit* maiDben for tlie honor conferred upon bini by hia election 
dent. He remiaded Ihe moaters of the deep responalbilicy resliog 
em — a responeibility which Implied aometlitug more than a per 
' discharge of (heir duties — Ihe rcaponaibililj of men who hnve in 
ada the nonldiDg of the character of uur youth. Kindly treatment 
ere powible, to be obeerved, influendng by an unoonsoioua influ- 
^ boj will freqaeDtly cooault hia own kind leacbar on matteri of 
id difficoltiea before hia own father. The preaideDt tben dlaeuiied 
iderationa that ought to govern the grammar school raaatera in 
.miuistnlioa of the acLoola. A vote of thsDka waa paaied (o the 
t forbia very able and iustrnctive addreM. Thepreeideut replied 
Dpri(U« terms. The roinuteaof llie meeting held in Toronto on 
B, 18SS, were read and oonlirnied. The aocaunts of the secretary 
isurer were received, and on motion referred for audit to Messra. 
nd MoCabe. 

iwnicoltona. — The secretary, Mr J. liownrd Hunter, M.A., Dundat, 
mmunicatioaa from tbe Very Rev. rriocipal Saodgrass, Queen's 
Eingston, and Ilev. Prof. Ainbiey, Trinity Collegei Tornuto, an- 
l that the coarse of readiog for eatrance to those Uaiversitiea had 
imilated to the grammar school eoane. An elaborate diaeussion 
^aettioD whether tbe girls should be admitted to (be Gnunmar 
forwarded by (be Clioton Board of Oratnmar Sobool Trustees, was 
tbe hearing of tbe master*. Uoved by Mr. UcCabe, seconded by 
- Mr. Sugeot, " That the able eorrespoodence of tbe Clinton Board 
imar School Truttees with tbe Chief Sapeiiutendeut of Sdueation 
inbject of the recognition of girls in our Grammar School*, and 
le present programme of Grammar School studies, be reeeived.'' 
aanioation oo the same snbjcct from tbe DrummoDdville Board of 
[Yoateea was, on moiioo, received. 
MitM of Owl* into ffrwnmdr SthooU.—Ur. W. W. Tambty, of 
tie, expr«M«d himself in favonr of admitting girls ii 
. Ur. J, B, Dison, Peterboro', was in favor of s 
in (he Qramnur Schools, and he maintained that the girls had 
la right to A gnmt that (be bojs bad. Mr. R. W. Touag, Stratb- 
I that some of Uia most eminent edueatiooists in the country 
M that DO barm raaulted from tbe eo-edneation of (be sexes. With 
M Iha anilability of the present coorae of education for girls, bs re- 
tfaat in eumining the programme ot studies in the Female Col. 
SamfitOD, he foond the atudies to be just the same as In Ihs Gram- 
lools. If they aoold effeelively provide separate sohoolt for the 
w of t^rlt, 1st them do it; but they could noL He thought girb 
be adntittad to (lie Qnunmar Schools, and reeeive their preportiou 



of money, aud that an ahaolotely Englith programme of atudies should be 
"Mr. W. Tassie, M.A., Oslt, thought that girls had a clear right 
wilh boys to tbe same education ; but moat of tbe gentlemen seemed to 
overlook tbe fact that tbe after life of girls and boys was diOcrcnt. They 
>uld not bear tbe principle of the co-education of tbe seicB so fully advo- 
oaled if it were not for the money. He knew of niauy men who ware 
iting tbe admi^ion of girls who would not send their own daughters, 
Hr. John Scath, B.A., of Brampton, was not in Tavor of putting Ixiys acd 
gtria togelher. Tliut it was not considered a good plan to do so was evi- 
dent from the fact that, where poiaible in Urge places, Ihey were not riv- 
aled together. Ur. J. U. Thorn, B.A., of Korwood, thought it of great 
iportance to educate boya and girla together. Aa regarded the course of 
atudica, he did not go for exclusion of the classics, as they were of great 
iporlsnce in leading boys to reason, and he did not see that girts were 
it benefitted as well as boys. He found bis girls take as much interest 
Latin *a hoya. Ur. D. Lennox, H.A., of Picton, aiao spoke in favor o( 
wlmitling girls. In Lis experience he found that girla could excel biys in 
iubjectfl, bat when it eeme to woiking for the University, girls fell 
off, because there was nothing to lead them OD. A committee was ap- 
pointed (o draft a aeries of resalntlons on the question, as follows; — 

at, in the opinion of this asaociation, (ho aound, aubitanUal aod 
liberal edcuation of tbe (emales of this Province is essential to its future 
progress snd welfare ; and whereas there ahonld be no material difference 
such exclusively mental atudies as are followed with objects porely 
educatory and preparatory ; aud i^eress. in Uie experience of the mem- 
!i'B of (his asaoeiatioD, the similar mixed edueation of boys and girls in 
ir Grammar Scboola has proved mulually beneficial ; and nheress several 
'Ihe Grammar BchooU have, in each and every year since ihcir eetablish- 
cnt, admitted girls, and tbe majority of them did so last year; and 
bereas tbe preecnt course of study is, in some respects not well adapted 
meet the wants of those who attend (he Orammar Schools, and com- 
plete their education in lliem; and whereas the Grammar Schools may be 
idapted to supply the higher eduoaUoD of both sexes. Therefore re- 
solved: — 1. That the course of studies ibr girl* and boys ia our higher 
ichools should be subetsnlially Ihe same. 3. That allhaugh tha separate 
idiicatiou of (he sexes is believed (o be inadviaable, yet the decision of the 
question of their coedneaUon In the blgber acbools ought (o be left wholly 
I the several Boards of Trustees. Z. That the nan-recognidou of girl 
I pupils of our Grammar Schools ia contrary to (he wishce of the great 
lajority of tlie people amongst whom thess schools ore situated — as is 
f ideuced bj the fact that 91 out of 104 suob schooU admitted girls last 
year. And that in our opbioa the legal recognition of girls as Grammar 
School pupils is calculated to further the real eduoadonal interests of the 
oountry. 4. That the programme of stndiaa prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction, for Grammar Schools, ought to be ao amended aa (o 
ive more prominence to natural and experimental science, and to add to 
: (be Btudy of English literature, tbe elements of logic and of mental 
;ienee, and also to make tha study of Greek options!, ei^oept in the coae 
if students preparing for College and for the professions. 5, That the 
riser policy would be, not to establish aepirate high schools or oommei. 
ial schools fur either sex, bat to increase the effideacy of the Grammar 
SchoolB by affording greater raoililies for instruction in the additional 
itudiea indioated above, or any that may be necessary, and by devoting U> 
them such further aid as (hey may nsed." 

l/pptr Canada Cotitge.^ilT. J. Howard Hunter, M.i, chairman of the 
mmittee on tha U. C. College qaeation, read an eiplanative report, en- 
tering fully into the past history and present administration of U. C. Col- 
lege. Moved by Mr. J. Seadi, aecondcd by Mr. D. Ormiston, and re- 
solved— "That the thanks ot this osaociation are due and sre hereby 
heartily tendered U> the committee, and particularly (o tbe chairman, who 
taken so much paias in preparing the very elaborate report on the 
relations of Upper Canada College to (be other Grammar Schools of Up- 
per Canada." Moved by Mr. W. W, Tamblyn, seconded by Mr, H. J. 
Strang, and resolved—" That the warmest thank* of the Grammar School 
Hastera' Association be Undered to Robert Christie, Esq., U.P.P., (North 
Weutworlh) for his very great kindness in aiding the assodalion lo 
obtain so full information wilb regard to XI. C. Collie." Uoved by Mr. 
MeOnbe, seconded by Ur. Seath, and resolved— " That the secretary cause 
fifteen bandred copies of the U. 0. Oellege report (o be printed and dia- 
tnboted-" In order to meet tbe expenses attending this last meamre 
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varioua plana were 8Qgt(eBt«d. S«reral of tLe membera preseut voluota- 
rily iaxed tbeuiselves $i each. 

Authorized Text i?(wi?.— List approved, wilh tbe followio^ exceplions :— 
Smith*B Manual of AutiquitieB to be substituted for Autbou'a Roinan and 
Anthon's Greek AntiquiUcB. Voltaire's Charlea XII., Puris edilkn 
(Didot Frcres) reoommeuded. Miller'a Baglisb Grammar— Opi a ioui de- 
ferred. Lovell'B General Geography— a new edition— reojm mended. 
Johnson's Book-keeping— Fulton's and Eachmnn*B preferred. Books re- 
quired :— Appendix to Harkneas' First Greek Ciok. A book on French 
CouTersation. Works on English Coroposiiion, Mencuration, cheap tdanual 
on Geology and Mineralogy, Astronemy aud General Chemistry. Books 
recommended to be placed on the authori;rqd list:— Baird's Classcai 
Manual. Barnard Smith's Arithmetic. Golenso's Algebra. Colenso's 
and Todhuntei-'s Trigonometry. Chamber's Mathemitioal Tables. Grey's 
Manual of Botany, 4th edition, revised. Colenso's Euclid. Johnson's 
Catechism of Chemis'ry. 

Grammar School Money to dmmon 8ekooli,^In consequence of an 
assertion that Grammar School moneys had been appropriated to the use 
of Common Schools, the following resolution was carried :— " Resolvedi 
that in the opiuion of this association the government grant ior each year 
should be apportioned on tlie average daily attendance of Grammar School 
pupils during that year, and that at least this sum and the half from 
local sources be wholly expended in paying the salaries of the Grammar 
School masters for said year." 

Officers Jar 1869— President, WilUam Tassie, Esq., A.M., Gait Gram- 
mar School; Vice President, William* MoOdbe, Esq, LLB., Oshawa; 
Treasurer, J, M. Buchan, Esq., A.M., Hamiltou ; Seoretaiy, J. H. Hunter, 
Esq., A.M.. Dnndas; Councillors, Rev. W. J Sargent, A.B, lugersoU ; J. 
B. Dixon, AM., Peeerboro ; John Sneath, A.B., Brampton. 

MitceUaMou$,^kB the constitution had not provided for the admission 
of any persons but members of the association and representatives of the 
press, it was tliought advisable to amend it, in cmsequence of which the 
following resolution was passed :— " Moved by Mr. J. Preston, seconded 
by Mr. J. Buchan— That a committee be appointed to examine the consti- 
tution and by-laws, and suggest such amendments thereto as to them may 
seem expedient, » «l to give the necessary notice of motion to the secre 
tary, in order to bring the subject before the next annual meeting; such 
committee to consist of Rev. J. Wickeon, Messrs. Tassie, Hunter, Ormis- 
ton, Thom, Dixoir, McCabe and Hodgson. Moved by Mr. J. H. Hunter. 
•'That the secretary of the assocaitioa be requested to oomnunicate with 
the registrar of the medical society, regarding the changes said recently 
to have been made in the mode of conducting the medical society's pre. 
liminary examinatioa" Carried. On motion, it was resolved that ar- 
rangemeuts be made for an association excursion, to be held in the summer 
of 1869 ; executive committee to make all necessary arrangements for it.— 
Abridged from Lemder Report. 

Omtasxo Teachers' Convention.*— The eighth annual convention of 

this association took place in Toronto on 4tb— 6ih August. The President 
having taken tbe chair and called the meeting to order, the proceedings 
were opened with prayer by the Rev Mr. Wickson. The roll of officers 



* A eoiTespondent of the Globe, in that paper of the 20th inst, thus refers 
to the non-representftfive character of the late Teachers' Association in this 
city. He says,—** The ** Common School reachers' Association " does not 
consist of Comiuon School Teachers— they being the most insiguificaut and 
least influential clemi-nt in ito compoeition. Of the ''Jive thousand** Common 
School Teachers of Ontario, not a dozen names appear in the report as of 
those who took any active part in the proceedings of the association ; and, I 
believe, not one out of every hundred attended at all. Why f I have con- 
versed with several of the oldest and ablest teachers in the Province, and 
they concur in saying that they do not attei d the meetings of the associa- 
tion, because it is not an association of Comm n School Teachers ; it does 
not represent their opinions and wishes ; it is not under their control or 
guidance; but its chief offices are held, and its action controlled, by others 
who have no personal or professional interest in their welfare. Teachers 
know that if they attend as silent spectators, their presence will give 
colour to the erroneous impression that their profession is represented by 
the association ; and, to attend for tht* purpose of protesting against the 
organisation and management of the associaiion would be worse than 
useless. Hence their absence. Such being the c»se, it is to be hoped that 
the Chief Superintendent will not again refer to the association as expres- 
Blng the wishes ol the TeaoherB of Ootario." 



was called, aud, on motion, it was decided that as the minutes had been 
printed aud distributed among the members they be considered as read. 
Errors in Minutes. — On motion to adopt the minutes of last meeting, a 
number of errors and omissions were pointed out by several speakers. 
Moved by Mr. Chesnut and seconded by Mr. McAllister, *< That the Mem- 
bers of this association regret that the committee on printing have not ex- 
ercised gi eater care and vigilance in order to secure accuracy in the print- 
ed minutes." — Carried. Communications from various parties apologising 
for their inability to be present and address the association were read, also 
one from the Education Office stating that for various reasons the xno of the 
Normal School buildings could not be give i for the meetings of the 
association. 

Awarding of Prises, — Question : ** Is it desirable that prises be awarded 
to the pupils in our schools f And, if so, what is the best method of giving 
them f Mr. Watson, Local of York Tnwnship, stated that hitherto be 
had no fixed opinion on the subject, from his experience in the praetieal 
working of schools he saw strong objections to the giving of prises. There 
were different plaus of conducting cX'iminations, but he considered the 
combined competitive examinntions the best. He quote J from Min^ Journal 
of Education in support of his views Mr. Vivian referred to the advanta. 
ges of the merit card system recommended by the Education office. Mr. 
Campbell, "Weston, kept a record of remarks and presented prises aoeord. 
ing to the result of the marking. Mr. David Ormiston said he had been eqgag: 
ed in several competitive examinations in the the County of WelUagtoo. 
Irregular attendance which was genernlly the fault of the pareots and not 
of the children, frequently interfered with the progress of the pupils* 
Teachers likewise are often tempted to pa- undue attention to clever 
scholars to enable them to succeed in t-aking prise.«. Mr. Foss spoke of the 
ill-feeling sometimes created even between teachers on account of the de- 
cisions of examiners. Mr. P. McDonald said the object of prises was to 
arouse an unnatural stimulus in ohildreu, and on that account they ^ere 
objectionable. Mr. Chesnut remarked that the objections brought agjinst 
giving prises, by previous speakers, were not against the principle of re 
wards in schools, but against tlie way in which they were generally ad> 
ministered. They were, he said, an exoelleol means of eocouragtag 
pupils. He thought that instead of or sating jealousy and ill-feeling 
they tended to arouse a feeling of wholesome emulation, and to foater a 
sense of justice, and accustom them to the idea, and eneourage tbe idea 
that only the meritorious are rewarded. Dr. Ocowle spoke at tome length 
and referred in a happy manner to numerous cases that had come onder 
bis notice in reference to prises. Mr. Anderson, of Toronto, by request, 
explained the plan of conducting examination and awarding priaee 
and scholarships in the Public Schools of Toronto. 

Attention o/* P»p{7t.— Question the importance of securing and keeping 
up the attention of pupile in order to successful teaching," was then takeo 
up. Mr. Hodgson, of Weston, read a lengthy paper on the subject He 
favoured corporal puniehment as a means of securing the pupil's atlentioa» 
though he would use it in connection wiih moral suaaion. A short diaoua- 
sion took place on the question, but no resolutiona were adopted. 



Township ^oarcff.- The following topic, forwarded by the South Brace 
Teacher's Association, was next taken up : «* That township boards of 
school trustees are most decidedly preferable to sectional ones ; that edu- 
cational progress, in the shape of better schoolhonsea, more suitable ap. 
paratus, &c., greater permanency in the teachers' portion, and other advan- 
tages, would be secured to the township boards; that it is advisable to in- 
troduce a clause in the school act to enable townships to make the neoea- 
sary changes. Mr. McKellar was in favor of the changes suggeeted, and 
thought township boards would be decidedly better than tbe standard 
boarda Mr. Archibald held tbe same opinion. Mr. MulUne, of Haldi- 
maud said if the matter were left with township boards poUtics might 
often interfere with the appointment of teachera. Mr. Campbell, of Wee- 
ton, was in favor of township boards. Mr. Kennott said if a man were 
capable there would be no danger of politics interfering with his appoint- 
ment. Mr. McCallum, of Hamilton, was aarprised to find any teacher op- 
posing the proposed clianges. Mr Watt, of Poole, said if tbe appomfc- 
ment of teachers was left to Township trnsteea, elected by the pe.>ple 
politics would certainly interfere. Trustees would be more likely to ap- 
point teadiers who were friendly to them. Mr. Watebn, of York, said eo 
far as his experience went Township Boards were a failure. They had 
been tried in several places and with anythmg but satisfactory resnlto. A 
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tbs ftdoptioo of th« mggeiittDos containad in tha liltcr 
nw MMaiiition vu th^ pal ux'i lo*L 
fa.— Ur. Sla&litter iiid, oar ragranl childran ii^ of tiro 
iuMit nktursl purdiku*. and thoaa wIidh giurdians lack 
r tb* will not ooly to eompel Ihair ittandiaas at Mhool, 
t ooarM Iq lib Haaj rMommend ntteailKaee at the 

I ko effeotail ca«lhad of drtling vilh tb«n:i. but tuppoie 
to attand, what guaraotea hi*s wa that their attvidinM 

• reauit daairad ; th«re ia none in regard to baring In- 
ITS 00 usaranca tbal tbsae ohildran, irho ara ao much 
tb«J maj attend aehnal thnt the; Vill grav upright 
tar latelr remarked, to read, writa sad cipher ii no 
a* vbo pnaaeai th«m miy aot be either knaT«3 or Tooli ) 

II thea b Dot la effaotail remadj tor the e*i1 of Javenile 

• i« Dr. Tilann'a plan, that of a volunliirr aoliDol. Tha 
ia that of oompul'orT aitan'ianee at an in laitrial aohool. 
maj oat oolj be aduon'ad, but trained to aonie uwrul 

it the aame time kapiaealudal from all eril infljenoai. 
(mid oat ba greai, a pupil of the pablic nohoiiU ia the 
r ISfll wu (10 SI, thia wu for dail; araraga atten- 
ag aspanaa at >u'ldin« k w-<ii a* that of taaehar*, &e 
lata of tba Sioae ■•{ [ iduit r for the aaiae jaar vu 

itauu (ogHher ini>i« up 968 71 per aunam, which may 

faaaia to plaoe the mat of ^4 'h papil in an <D.|uatriil 
ropoead apaa. Oo^npare thi4 with t'le >ietaU euet of 
le ait; geol for tha aame je^' ; b* iha OhAniberl'iio'a re- 
leosttSSS SI iiNiudIn; azi'tly the mid s itema or ex 
r a aobiilar, haiMa,ona erimi'ial onti* more thin it ia 
lolaia voald wnt in auch mi ialuatrial aohool. Ur. 

that \a tba ait; nf Hainilton >il'nart ararj child vaa 
loational influai«>*4 H« fu>''U"r ur^ed that the Arab) 
Id ba aaparateil fr<)iii iheir old asa >oiataa- Ur Ohaanut 
r> oo tlua inbjeot, as Ifea^tra Mi^Alialer. aod MaOallum. 
« of UaiTaraitj OoUege, whoae reception vru exeeed- 
irdial. then delirered a rart able and inatmetive addreaa 
gerleaor maikingaottba IStliceniur;. Arota of ihanka 

laaniad Profaaeor for bi* Jibla. interaallng and uaeful 

f TVocJUra. — Hr. Alexander introdnoed the third topic 
: * What changei are dourabla In the examination and 
ihara P Ha auggaatad that ao antranoa fee of t30 be 
lidats at admltdon. to maka a fund for aapantonoatad 
d to rzaminatioDB, bia Tiew* ara aimiiar to thoia raeom- 
ief SuperintaaJanl, ai expraaaad ia hit iupptanantarj 
luaation waa read from tb* Baamarilla Board of Traa 
la appc^ntmeot of a cantiml board of axaoninara for tha 
con oppoaad tba idea of abargiog an aatraoaa faa, and 
aieaian (bonld raat aatirelj on litarar; merit. A ra- 
Atl; prwantad b; the cum nil tea appointed opoa tha 
itioa wu laid npoo the tabla. 

PHpiU. — Ur. Arohibald inlrodnoed tba fourth anbjaat 
: * What itepa eao ba taken to improT* tha atteDdanoa 
hooli," b; ramariting that if tha attendansa be bad, tba 
r in paraot or pa|Hl. In order to aecura good altaad- 
gaat tbat the aohool-boiue ahould be made aa ohoerful 
> atad; ploaaaal and oaaful. If thaae bil in aaanring a 
tie fault mojl ba in the p^reat, tha oal; ramed; lor 
na *■• acmnpalaorj law. Ur. Laaoh (Ifewburj) ang- 
naa of tha noo-atteodaDOa of children might bo aome 
■, and therafora urged the naoeuitj iuoumbant on trua- 
eat tenohan. Ur. Vivian advocated the importanaa of 
i4j rapurt* in aecariog pnoclnal attaadaoce. Mr. He- 

taadiera and truilaai would enforea tha law in regard 
gting a antiihctor; raaaon for abaanca, thia aimpla plan 
imad; the aril oomplalna I of. Ur. UcOaUum atatad 
■aporta to paranto or guardlant, eombinad with making 
] excnaa Ibr abaanor, and alao b; tha maatara oalling od 

tooaaeded in Bamllton in obtaining an araraga attaod- 
t of Ihoae on tha roll. 

iKfai.— A diaanaaion took placa •■ to the faauUlit; of 
lei^ IiutitutM. Mr. (Bark^ who iutrodiMed tha aub- 



JRct, pmpoaad that Iha flW granted 1^ legal eoaetmant to eacdi oonntr' 
for the eiUtbUslimeut and mRiataoanea of Tcaohert' Inatitutaa, ahould b« 
put into a eommoQ fund and duroted to pa;ing two leoturen, whoae dutj 
tt would be to derote themaeWea to the foatering of Oommon Sdtool edu- 
cation thruughout tlie cimotr;. Ur. Tonng concurred in the riewa of the 
prerioua apealier. Uured b; Hr. Dixon, aeoonded bj Ur. Hodgaon — 
" That the Chief Superintendent of Edncation be reqnaated to put tba 
alauae and the aet ralerring to Teachora' Inatitutea iat« oparation aa aooii 
aa praetirablo." 

The Fatanet oommiltee reported, that baring examined the treaiorei'a' 
book^ thDy found tlint ihe aum of $99 SO had baco paid out, leaving a 
balance of $174 M. with interaat Iheraoa batha preeant date. Tha report 

Schatd Book:— Tba following waa than taken op: Qaeatioo— " b tha 
prcii'Qt ragul&tioD reai>e«tiug the laleotion and- copyright of aohool booka 
condaaira to the brat intareita of eauoationl" Mr. Cbaanat pointed ont 
thai Iha Biiard of Education were alwa;a reeommanding ohai^ei In text 
book*, thereb; craatiag trouble, oonfu^on and axpenae. Ha raferrad to a 
oaae of bia own in proof of Ihit, and eonplaincd of the bad Ireatm^t 
received b; him from the Board of Education. Several other membara 
complained of the ohnngeBOODatontly being made b; the board ofeducatino. 
Ur. II<id)jaon ajiid il vai time tiie taaahara of Ontario itamped with their 
mast aarneat [liaapproval the condnet of tba oounoil of publia ioatruotion. 
Aa matter* aera now arranged, a teacher wbo took the trouble to prepare 
a book <iii 4ii; aubjHCt onuld receive ool; tha proceada of one jear'a atla of 
the wiii'k Thern waa •ometbiiig wrung when teacher* were ao treated, 
and ha hoped the convention would take aome determined action on the 

Giili in Qrnmmar Seiooli. — The next topic waa — " The coedoaation 
of the aaxee and tha adviaabilit; of the achool law being «a amended that 
girl* ma; ba reeogniaeil aa pupila in (ba grammaT aohoala." 

Ur, Dixon apnke atrongly in fitvor of educating bo;i and girla togatbar, 
in both primar; and higher achoola, and held firml; to Iha opinion (hat 
girla should bo admitted tu grammar achoola. He ballarad it wooM ba 
better for both leiea. In point of right tha giria hwl the aame right to 
'he benefit* of grammar »choali aa the bo;>. Ur, B. W. Tonng, ot 
Strathro;, waa of opinion that the greater proaparlt; of Uie aommoi 
achoola of Ihe provinoc, eomparrd with that of the grammar adioola, waa 
og to a great extent to the more liberal and onl; liberal polio; pnraued 
egard to the former. lu tha aaae of the comraon aohool, dna ragard 
I paid to the olrcamataneai of tha oonntr;, the reqairameata nf the 
praaent age, the opinion of the public, and tha experiaooa of other eoua- 
iea. He (Mr. T.) waa not oppoaad to olaaaioai adnaation, but ba tlwoght 
It ehoald not be oompulior;, aa tba nnmbar who required it waa rar; 
and the tine of thoaa who were now eompallad to itad; Lathi and 
Greek, oould be much better employed in aoquiriag a thorough Engliah 
education. Ur. Hodgaoa atat«d that be had the beat authority for atatlng 
J the clear iulention of the aet to open grammar ad>oo1a to giria 
ba;a Ur. Haclennan atatad that be would haxard tha aataniui 
that In man; of our achoola, girl* bad eompeted aininaafiillj in all thur 
ttudiaa with boyi; na;, in even the ancient claaaiat, aome of (ha moat 
aMurata and aatiataelor; pupila be bad mat were girla. He had deemed 
il hii duty In hie poaltioo, aa a truaiaa of a pnblie aehool, to urge tba 
daughters of our more influential eitiaena to lake advaniaga of tha antira 
oouraa of itndiea in the pnblie aoboolt, aa tba DMaoaofaecariogaaolidackd 
thorough tnining, aod thareaftar, if ao diapoaed, to " fioiah " their atudiaa 
of the larger eitlea. In man; oaae!', he waa awarat thia had been 
dona with vary aatiafaator; raaulta. Within a yaur or two, bowarar, Iha 
>f girla in the higher drpartmenta of our pubbo achoola haa ba- 
a rar; marked and prominent faMor*. Ha had witoaaaad thia (and- 
eooy and regarded It with alarm. Ha hal daainad it hia do^ to altar a 
word ofcanlian, lait thia fealnre of our higher aehool work might lead to 
Ihe withdrawal of elder boyt from aneb mixed aeboola. Tha raanil, b« 
feared, had, in nun; caaaa, taken plaea. Bo;^ had miaaad that tone and 
training in thair aehool-work, in the claaaroom and pla;-ground alike, ao 
much priiad in Europe, and aapaaally in Britwn, whiob waa dealgnad (a 
foatar in Ibem a manly apirit and beanng ; and, aa might have baan 
expected, Ihay found thair way in conaidarabla numbaia to public aehooli 
which had gained a reputalioa for ih'irougb inatruction aud oarafal train- 
iug — a pecuiuary cooaideration induoed local aohool authoriiiaa ta do what 
thair judgment rcjactad, on educational gronnda alone. Waa it aduoatloo- 
all; wiaC) or morall; honaal, to organiaa and ooaduul poblie achoola nuinlj 
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on fioaDcial considerations f The real quMtioo for teachers to oonsider — 
for this convention to consider^-is the edaeational one, leaving the financial 
aspect of the matter to ha dealt with bj others. Much of the difficulty 
which seems to exist on this subject would be overcome, if we endeavour 
to do honest, thorough work in all the branehes of public study, without 
any process of forcing, or any warping influenco from our selMnterest. 
Were this dune, a practical solution would be found for this vexed ques- 
tion. By fairly working out the coramoa school programme of studies, by 
providing a separate course of higher education for girls, or by admitting 
them to the aourae of Grammar school study, the framework of our school 
system could be adopted to this fundamental policy. While attaching a 
high value to tho proper education of girls, and aware how impurtant 
their influence would be on the future of^oar country, he was not prepared 
to see the elder boys jostled out of the higher schools. They were 
designed especially for them. They, in any case, ought to claim the chief 
attention of tho teachers in the higher departments of our public schools. 
The grammar schools are not in the ordinary sense elementary schools. 
They should supply a course of higher education for our merchants, 
farmers, physicians, lawyers, and even the clergy of some of the religious 
denominations of the country. This position was no less important than 
that which they performed as feeders to our universities. In fact, for a 
large and influential cla^s in the community they are themselves, in a 
sense, ** uoivei'sities." They are the last schools of training to which they 
can repair. At this moment he was more concerned for the intellectual 
eharaeter and public school training of the boys than of the gii Is— justice 
would be done, and is now being done, to the latter, but in our chivalrous 
devotion to what we conceive their interests, we are in danger of commit- 
ting an error that may be difficult of correction, — that of destroying the 
interest of our higher school work for boys. As to the relative value of 
classical studies, and the natural sciences, he thought no practical difficulty 
need be felt* To one who would acquire the niceities of our own lan- 
guage, and of its language, a good knowledge of the Latin is indispen- 
sable ; nay, he would go further, and regard the assertion that the careful 
study of Greek would be of high value as well, inasmuch as that language 
is the most perfect of tho ancient Unguages, and the most exact as a 
vehicle of thought But the main matter is to be morally honest in the 
school work, and pursue a policy dictated by edaeational^ not financial^ 
considerations. Reference has been made in this discussion to the practice 
of Araeri^iin instructors on this point. His observation recently in the 
city of Portland satisfied him that in what is called their " high " schools, 
or as we would designate them, " grammar '^ schools, an honest and efficient 
training is furnished to the daughters of the principal citizens, and to all 
who desired such studies and showed themselves qualified for entering 
upon them— propriety of deportment, accuracy of recitation, careful 
supervision, and an organization dictated by a purely ediiecUional consid- 
eration. This is precisely what we require, to supply to all tho youth of 
the land, of both sexes, the education which they arc disposed and quali- 
fied to receive. If in securing this end common school work were raised 
in character or made more thorough, and even grammar schools reduced 
in number, in order to be rendered more efficient in their conduct, he for 
one would consider that we were moving in the right direction. In deal- 
ing with this matter it would be well for the oonvention not to commit 
itself to the expression of confident opinions of too broad and general a 
character, but to aim at disposing practically of any difficulties that have 
arisen, in the way that the experience already gained indicates as desirable. 
He would urge ciution in the expression of principlesi together with a 
faithful and honest administration of school affairs, in accordance with the 
intention of existing school laws. 

Election of Opeera. — Tho committee on appointment to ofHee reported 
the following list of officers:— President, Dr. Nelles; Ist Vice do., R. 
Alexander; 2nd do., S. MoAUiBter; 3rd do., A. McMurcby; 4th do., P. 
Leatfa, B.A.; 6th do., Mr. Watson; 6th do.. Dr. Crowl; Treasurer, Mr. 
Anderson; Recording Secretary, Mr. Hodgson; Corresponding do., D. 
Ormiston, B. A. ; Delegate to the Lower Province, W. McCabe ; Council — 
Messrs. Scarlett, Archibald, Dewar, McClure, Miller, Johnson. Carried. 

Mieeellaneotie. — On motion of Mr. A. A. Clark, seconded by Mr. E. B . 
Harrison, Messrs. Alex. McCallum and Wm. Anderson were appointed a 
committee to confer with the committee of tho Grammar School Associa- 
tion, as to the best means of furthering the interests of education in the 
Province. The report of the committee on the Robertson Memorial Fund 
was referred to the Board of Directors. A resolution waa carried, to the 



eflTeet that, in the opinion of the Association, holidays for schools in mrml 
distriotfl should be four weeks, and in cities or towns six weeks, and that 
the holidays commence on the 1st July. Mr. Scarlett, delegate to the Pro- 
testant Teachers' Association of Quebec, presented a report, giving a con- 
cise and business-like account of the proceedings of that convention. He 
received a vote of thanks. A vote waa presented to Mr. Ohesnot, for fats 
zeal in promoting the interests of the Association. A vote of thanks wa' 
also passed to the retiring officers. A motion wis carried requesting the 
directors of the Association to make arrangements for an excursion at the 
annual meeting. After a good deal of discussion, a resolution was carried 
rescinding the first resolution of Thursday morning. A motion to erase 
this motion to expunge was at a subsequent meeting put and lost on a 
division. The yeas and nays were called for and recorded — yeas, 19 ; 
nays, 21. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Miller, for the County of Keot^ reported 
that during the year a number of itmerant meetings were held, at which 
subjects connected with education were discussed. Reports of a similar 
character were presented by Mr. Durer, delegate for Huron, Mr. McKellar 
for Lambton, and Mr. Vivian, for Norfolk; Mr. Miller, teacher, of Both- 
well, read an interesting essay on '* The Success of the Teacher," in which 
he referred ta the necessity of a thorough sympathy existing between the 
teacher and scholars, of making his instructions interesting, and of holding 
in view the main fact that those under him had to be trained for active 
life. He recommended assiduous study on the part of the teacher of some 
subjects connected with physical science, with the view to the improve- 
ment of his scholars in this respect, and in conclusion he suggested that 
natural history or botany might be taken up with great benefit. The 
essayist received a vote of thanka Readings and recitations by Mrs. A* 
T. Randall, of the Oswego Normal School, under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation, were given in the evening. Moved by Mr. Wataon, seconded by 
Mr. Campbell, that the report of the delegate to the Protestant Teacher's 
Association of Qoebec be published with the minutes.— Carried. Moved 
by Mr. Campbell, seconded by Mr. McKellar, that this association consider 
that grevious wrong is inflicted on the teachers of this Province by forcing 
them to pay taxes on their incomes, and denying them a voice in the 
government of their country. — Lost. Moved by Mr. J. B. Dixon, seconded 
by Mr. Watson, that Messrs. McCallum, McCabe and Scarlett be a commit- 
tee to bring before the Legislature of Ontario the subject of the higher ed- 
ucation of girls in accordance with the views of the association.— Carried. 
Mr. McAllister gave notice that at the next annual meeting he will move 
an amendment to the 8th article of the eonstitntion, so that there shall be 
three instead of six vice-presidents. Moved by Rev. K. McLennan, secon- 
ded by Mr. A. McMurohy that, in order to secure more effectually the im- 
portant objects contemplated in the formation of this association it is 
most desirable that careful effort should be made by members of the aaso- 
elation to form and sustain branch associations, and to obtain from such 
associations annually delegates to attend the Provincial Association. — Car- 
ried. Moved by Mr. Scarlett, seconded by Mr. Millar, that Messrs. McCabe 
Hodgson and Rev. Mr. McLennan be a committee to confer with like com- 
mittees in other places for the purpose of establishing a teacher's associa- 
tion for the whole Dominion, and also for tlie purpose of establishing an 
Educational Journal.— Carried. Moved by Mr. Anderson seconded by Mr. 
Hodgson, that the report of the committee on the incorporation of this 
association be referred to the Board of Directors for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the object therein recommended. — Carried. The association then 
adjourned to meet again on tho 2nd Tuesday of Aaguat, 1869 Leader, 

SraEKT BoTS. — The following circular has been issued by the Eight 

Rev. Dr. Lynch, R. C. Bishop of Toronto : — *' To the charitable and ever 
generous citiiens of Toronto : — There are, in our rapidly improving city, 
many fine boys who render good service to the community. We must re- 
ceive the daily papers, and small and indispensable services, that boya can 
best afford to perform. Therefore, these good boys ought to be protected 
and assisted in their present position, to enable them to work up to em- 
ployments, to which talent, education and good conduct may entitle them. 
It is agreed on all sides, that the present condition of many of them needs 
amelioration. Those boys are inexperienced, many of them are poor, some 
of them have widowed mothers, others are worse off, with parents dissi- 
pated, and sometimes with step mothers or step-fathers. A great number 
of them, through the blessing of our Divine Redeemer, bestowed npon 

youth, upheld, notwithstanding all those drawbacks, the dignity of nature 

< wonderfully instituted, and more wonderfully repaired.' Those youths 
require thrklad assistance &nd good advice of friends to enable them to be 
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FOR OMTARIO. 



od BMBilMn «f toMtj, ud iiwplM tbMB vitk tu^iM to b« dioMa 
iMM of thar IimituIj ban* Agaia, wbkt tbsM good IM71 Mp*«Ullj 
iBl i* t» !»*« i]*a«Dt board sad lodging. Tbi* Inzurj, it prMaat, is far 
oralbiir nNani,aM] tbmforathajeanDotpnMoreit. TbcjMWMhsnMd 
btg, they will not ttMl, tbtf abbot low Mooehtioaa, (bt; rofuie oot to 
•k In tbo frwt ud now of wktar, ud la tha groat boat of ■ODunor. 
A aftar a faard dar'o vork, tboj woold llfao to haro at leait a bod at 
iht, wbon tkoj would bo osdUtiirbod by druakaa brawli and flgbt* ; 
d at loait to hava om good naal in Um daj ; and, from Una to time, a 
lb, to qMMh Um baraiag heat of tbair blood, TltlMad bj OTer-cswtion, 
d bod, DBWariiod garMoata, and tba •var-ioonaaiBg Bra of yoath, infnaad 
to Oem bj tha wlaa Cnator, to soattdD Uf« and iU battlea. In Am, tbay 
aia fcr a bomo and a Bothw'a ean- To anpply Ibii gi«at want of oar 
nih, Qkk aaaiataiiM of Ika efaaritabla and kmd ii naadad. If wa refoae it, 
• bult mtut ba doobtj aipiatad, aron io thla Ufa, bj (aiipartiDff orimi- 
b ; aadio Iboncxt, tbeeoaieqaaBoawill batha tarriblaaaitonoe, 'I wai 
Itiaiiger and joa took ma not in ; nakad, and 70a oloUiad me not,' && 
a pwpaaa to plaea at tba aarrloa of Iboot good boja a ooulortable borne, 
i«mIi aeoJiio D a aa tbair eandnp and fatqra pnapeoti can taiilj m««t 
lb tha kiad efr«parailoa of tha arar gaDoroa* diiiaaa of Toraoto. Thii 
KM will ba aallad tba 'Bt. Hloholaa,' and will ba eoodiMtad oo hotel 
inaipUa. A book of eati7 will alwayi bo kept; nooa will ba admitted 
a«ft tba Martriotu, and thoaa who itrira to be good. Orodit will ba 
rai to tba daaerring, bat repajment will ba ezpaetad when a boj pr»- 
pea «npIojm«nt No laaj or didioaeat bofi are to be admitted ; the 
Eonnalorjr or priaon abonld Iia their plaea of abode. Oa aoterlng Uie 
tame,' tba boTi win be anpplted with a elaan and eomlbrtable bed and 
th; land gentlamaa will aaa that order ba olMorrad in tha dormitoriei, 
d nif^ pnjera aidd, and proper bonr* kapt ; there will alio be erenbg 
Ual daring tba wintar. Tba good SIrtan of St. Joaepfa, of the Hoom of 
orMaMC, will npaTfaitaBd the dining room, aa aodh aa a hoDia Ii provided 
r thau, and aaa that tha dormitoriaa are kept d«an. There will aleo be 
iadad a dotiiing itoTa, where, with the BMiitaDse of itlnd ladiei, olotbe* 
7 be had on the meet lewooabte termi, aad oredit will be girea to relia- 
» boya, who promise to paj when tbaj may be able, llioae regalatloai 
» Mended to train b^i to lionor, bonealj, tbrin, and aelf-relianoe. For 
■nj f ean «e nMet aamaatly deaired to lee tnoh an eatabtiihment in this 
tf. The Holy FhtTideooe of God enable d na to parebaH a lot at |1,060 
aallj too dear,) on Biduaond itreat, on the raar of Staolej itraet adiool 
mae, in order to hare all Ulitj Ibr thia work. Tbe firat difflcaltlea of 
■a eatabliabment have therebf been OTereoma. He gronnd seoured ii 
« bet bj 68 feet, aad la ritoated near Ohiireh street. Here it already a 
Iga bfkk bdldia^ foraerlj naol m* aobool. Thi* can easily 1>e raised 
■ake* thtee-stoty benae with-a iriag,— all the ont^offioaa, nameiy, bath- 
aaaa^ dintaf^voow. kitehan, panttj', ate., eooneotiag with the Sisters* 
ne^oattidMoendatnot From the time onrl^irdbleeMd little ohlldren, 
d proalaimed that thoee who did not beoome like onto tbem woold not 
*ar ivte tbe kingdom of Hearea, diildren have beoome the otgeet of Ae 
niMt aOiH.Uon aad ardent ehaiily (A all those wbo lof e Ood and rerereoee 
a angaHe Tirtaee, Tbeooodltiaa ofeUltfrsn ismostniltablsfor littleaer. 
Ma, and their grstitnde for &rora la ererlaetlng, whilst their reaentmenti 
aafloogdoraUon. St. Fanl, spaaMngof diifalr«D, saji— 'ITow I uy as 
ig aa the heir U a child, he diffijcetb nothing frov a sertant. though be be 
trdaran."— OaLir. 1. MeanoWMr'thmigfatleeeTontb,' wbereaa yoath 
ne wild in anperaboodaBoe of thonght. To give tUs einberanoe of 
aag ht £reetion and aim, a|id snaUa the mind to aee heaven In the dia- 
•oe aa ibegreatgoal of ha4>pin«aa, and to make them good aitiaens fbr 
rtk, ahonid be oar eaiMat dedre. Ohriat has said, ' Whoeoever diall 
re to drink to otte of thoee little onea even a cap of cold water in tbe 
■M of a dieeiple, amen, I lay to yon he aball not lose Us reward.' — 
>tt. X. 4S. WhiM Christ pronoimaee a bleseing on Ihoae wbo asust 
nth. He likewise prononoeee a male<£cUon on thoea who soandaliie, 
em or permit tbem lopaiitb,— 'Sea that yon daspiae not one of these 
da on*, for I *ay to yon thsir aogela in beaten always eee tbe faoe of 
r Father who ia In heaven,' — Matt, zviii. 10. Evan pagan philoaophy 
mWj recommends tiie proper enltore of youth, and Plutaroh aajs ehll- 
m abepold be tangbt to wnrAip Ood, to revere their parenti. to obey 
(lawB, to anbmit to nden^ to love thsir frtenda, aad to be temperate in 
bdiing from pleaanrea. — Dt BdaealioM Putromm. We ooont upon 
I g eneto ua and hearty anpport of all good and dtariiaUe OfarlstiaM, 
■o have at heart tbe welfare of the Miat intereating portion of OhHit's 
^ br tbe OMtm of oar uadartaUng." 



KuearoH, — The Semi 'Annual Ezominatim of the Common SebooU 

of Kiogiton, have just taken ^oe. Tlie vetetao end reepected Chairman, 
Wm. Ford, Jr^ Efq., was nt hi) post daily Ihraugbouttbeexsminallon.and 

warm and trying nork ii nas for him and Mr. Woods, sitting day after day 
in the crowded aciiool-rooms. Tlie eisminstions were most •earchiog, aud 
ealeulated to elicit the acq ui rem ants and proGeiency of the pupils. We 
may be allowed lo remark npoD two braochee of edncatioD, not iDotoded 
in the regular cnrrioulum of the Common Schools, but afforded to Uioae 
pupils who have a taste fur tbem. by the bindnesa of Iheir leachste, daidc- 
tj, singing and drawing. In bolh of tliese branches we obaerved a marked 
Improvement in nil tlia Bcboola vhere one or bolh are laught. An iotor- 
eating episode occurred nt ibe close of the exaiuination in Queen Street 
8obool. It appears Ihnt Ur. W. Phillips, the Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, at the eommeucenient of the year, promised to pre»ent a copy of 
field's Dictionary, at the EinmiDalion, to tbe boj in the Senior Hale De- 
partment, who eihibitai tbe most proGcienoy iu bis atudies. Alter ad- 
dresiing the pupils and dislributiog tlia priiee of merit, Mr, Phillips eallad 
upon Ur. Wilson to bring fortrard Ihc boy to wLom wiu due Ihe honour 
and reward, and much to the Burpriae uf all, ha proeated an amaaing 
little fellow, nimed Thomni Tbompaon Mills, who had carried off tbe 
prises b a dass which, to our own knowledge, containe a number of na 
■mart and diligent boys as aay in the Common Scboola. We cannot close 
thla notice without reference once more, to the Father of our Kiogeton 
Common Sohooli, If we mistake not, this is tbe decennial Summer Ex- 
amination of the OommonSohoois since Mr. Ford accepted the Cboir nf tbe 
Board, with its unremunernted labours and responMbilitiei. In address, 
log one of the ichools, he told the boys, in Ihe words of the immortal {fel- 
son, tliat " England expected every man to do his duty," and faitbfnily has 
be done his, without grudging any aacrlGce to promote (be great object he 
bad in view. Ue has at last nearly noeomplisbed It, and the children of 
Kingston are henceforth aiaured of a good practical educalion whatever 
tfaeir condition in life may be. Moaoniente are erected to warriors and 
atateameo, which time obliterates ; but William Ford will hove a monu- 
ment in tbe grateful benrta of future gauerations iu Kingeton, fur more 
enduring, aad one which hia deioendant will feel prouder of, Ilian if a nla- 
totehad been ereeted by the pnblie to his memory. — WM/f. 

l^i Ekociha At N aw BauMswioE.— It baa bteu already noticed iu 

the Lmbr that the onmial oritioo ffos delivered before this Proviudal 
Universi^ by tbe Hon J. U. Gray, D.C.L , H.P. We find tbe lollowbg 
flattering notioe of the dieouurse 'a Ihe AT. B. llHton Adaoealt :—" Utoj 
had been attraoled by this, aoil were now prepared 10 giro careful atten- 
tion. In our opinion the oration ehould be published. It was replete 
with btereat and iustrootion. It pointed out in the olearest manner the 
benefits of eduottion— and this word we uie in tbe widest sense— nay, the 
abaolDteneeeasity thereof at the present day. Rehrenoe waa made to our 
eowitiy in ite enlarged condition. Instead of petty and divided provincea 
with separated lolereets, we can noiv employ tl>e boastful language of our 
neigbbora across the border— 

Wilh bRwiJ oinu iiTEicbed Cni'm (hare lo ahorp; 
The wide Pacific chikfei her nrwHi. 

She heiin ihs dark AttBiiIic nnr." 
And we might ndd — 

Full nmiiy n goodly [Hxwpecl tiet," 
If, said the leariied speaker, the young man of the present f;Guemlion 
expect to compete wilh sucli men aa Howe, UcDooald, Cartier, and others 
scarcely leas distinguished, they rnual be educated men ; they must bring 
diligence and peneveranoe to 1>enr opon their stndies. A graoeful tribute 
paid lo the memory of T. D'Arcy HoOee ; reterence was olao made to 
the eaieful preparation by which he fitted liicnielf for public duties. The 
lost andperhapa the best speech of bia life, wbieh exalted admirsliun and 
wonder at tbe time, and irat soppoaed to be a apontaneoua outburat of elo- 
quence, wa^ snpeequentto his death, found in his desk fully noil cnrefully 
written ont. Tbe oration of Mr. Qr«y fully auitsioed his reputation aa a 
speaker and sebolar." 

—— OxrOBO DmviBBiTT and TBI Unitibsitt or TBI SouTnERN Stater- 
— In a convocation at Oxford Cniversity on the 13lh ult, it was agreed, 
after a protest from Ur. Qoldwin Smith, to make a grant of boolts from 
the University press to the University of the Southern States of America. 
A decraa was then brought forward to grant from tbe University chest 
the anm of £8S0 towards restoring tba buildings of the said Univenity, 
which wei f AiBlroyed during the late war. On a dirigion, tbe decree 
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waa rej<^cted by 63 rotes to 60 ^majority 3. The opposition soaamd to 
rest parti/ on general financial gronnds, and partly on the fear that saeh 
a Tote would be taken in America as an expression of sympathy with the 
South. 

CAMBaiDoa Unitbbsitt.— -An under graduate of Cambridge In- 
forms the Fail Mall O'axeUB that the Whewell Hostel at Trinity Gotlege is. 
rapidly approuching eompletion. The fine new chapel of St. John's col 
lege will be opened at some time during the May term. The first univer. 
sity seleot preacher is Rev. J. R. Woodford, M. A., of Pembroke College. 
Some vexed questiona will probably be settled the enfiniag term. It is 
likely that 1e:*8 composition in verse will be hereafter required in the 
Classical Tripos, and that iqagnetism and electricity will be added to the 
list of subjects for the Mathematical Tripos. — All the American bishops 
who attended the Pan-Anglican Conference have been rewarded by Cam- 
bridge with the honorary di'gree of LL.D. 

Qi7SBN*8 CoLLBGB, CoRK. — Table, showing the total numbers and 

Religious Denominations of Students attending the Queen's College, 
Corky in each Session, from its first opening to the present date: — 



Sbbsiovs. 



1849-60.... 
1850-61.... 
1851-62.... 
1852-63.... 
1863-54.... 

1854-65 

1855-66.... 
185^-67.... 
1857-58.... 

1868-59 

1859-60.... 
1860-61.... 
1861-63.... 
1862-63.... 

1863-64 

1864-65.... 

1865-66 

1866-67 

Totals... 
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70 
118 
117 
109 
115 
122 
149 
139 
125 
125 
144 
173 
211 
219 
241 
249 
223 
214 
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2863 



45 
38 
32 
21 
25 
22 
13 
25 
32 
24 
27 
30 
18 
20 
19 
14 
12 
16 



433 
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140 
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IX. §tvnvtmt}xtul §ttim. 

1. TRIBUTE TO THE ONTARIO JOURNAL. 

Extract from letter of Rev. Henry Barnard, LL.D., Ameri- 
can Commissioner of Education at Washington : 

" Why do you not have a minute topical index prepared to your 
Journal of Education — from vol. i to xzi ? It is so full of the 
history, the principles, the methodology, the biography, and 
literature generally of schools and education. Such an index 
will make your sets valuable, not only to your own scholars, 
teachers, and statesmen, but to education everywhere. It is a 
monument of intelligent, and practical editorship." 

2. SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1 . The Department has no authority to grant the one hundred 
per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, Maps 
ro Requisites, except on such as are received from Municipal 
ro Public School Corporations in Upper Canada Books, Maps 
and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for Library 
or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt of the 
necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at the net 
prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less than the 
usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
or Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 



gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies* catal<^ue8 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious 0o« 
cieties, JVesbyterian and Methodist, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States , but the list 
would be two exteiisiv;e to publish separat^y. 

B. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c, not desired, 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 

3. FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE ESTAB- 
LISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REOULATIOirS. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four clasies of libraries in their MunicipalitT, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and school trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school houae 
for the use of the children and rate payers. 

2. A Ge2i€ral Public Lending Library, available to all the 
rate payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Frofesaional Library of books on teaching, school 
organization, language and kindred subjects, available to tear 
chers alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution^ under control of the 
Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County Jail 
for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees the im- 
portance and even necessity of providing, (especially during the 
autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the pupils 
in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having given 
the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should 
provide some agreeable and practical means of gratifying it. 



4. PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per eent^ to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus* Charts, and Diagrama, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so. 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be aent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

Qi^Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bk necessary for the trustees to 
SEND NOT LESS THAN fivs dollars additional for each dasa of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of application for each class. 

Oi^The one hundred per cent, vnll not be allowed on any 
sum less than five dollars* Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above ; they must be paid for at the net 
catalogue prices. 

Short ADVEATisBMMNTt laser ted in the yottrna^ o/ /6Wtf«a<tote for 20 
centepei liae, whioh may be remitted in pottayt Btampt or other wia. 
Tkkms : For asingle copyof the Journal of iduct lion, il>l peranomm. 
Back voU.,neatly«titohea,8appliedoutheiaine terms. AllsubscriptivDe 
to commence with the Januar3r Number, and paymentin advance most 
in all cases aooompany the order. Singlenumbers, 10 cents each. 

Allcommanieationsto be addressed to J. OKOEajiHoDQiK8,LI^B. 
SdmsoHonOflts.TaronU. 

LOVBLL'li FSIHTiae EOUBB, 67 lOaGB BTSBST. 
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1. RECENT EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 
We insert with pleasure the following summary of the ad- 
dresses delivered at the recent Teachers' Educational Conven' 
tktn for the ProTince of Quebec. These addresses are aseful 
and practical in their character, and will be read with interest. 

COMMON SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN CANADA. — BV TBX BON. 
IIR. SANBORN (PKESIDENT.) 

The President of the Association (Hod. Mr. Sanborn), de- 
livered the opening address on " Common School Instruction." 
He said : — In this age of literature and newspapers the ability 
ad opens a door to the most extensiTe knowledge, and 
, with only common school instruclion, have afternards 
ted themselTCB to the highest usefuloeES. Common school 
iction also is a powerful moral police. It ia a ^eat pre- 
re of crimen for, even if it did not improve moral principles 
do«8, it gives sufficient iotelligence to know that honestj' is 
•est policy. Again, education promotes prospentj. The 
snic, the farmer, and all claases become more iatelligent, 
enterpriaing, better acquainted with improved methods, 
ble and willing to add more largely to the|commoa wealth. 
atioD is necessary to our municipal institutions. Reading 
newspapers is required to enable people to manage their 
iffairs.. Without this, municipalities, as in some ignorant 
borfaooda in this country, fall into the management of one 
edacated men, who consult their own selfish ends at the 
B expense. This age provides instruction for deaf-mutes. 



The man who cannot read and write is a deaf-mute, and govern- 
ment is therefore bound to give education. Common schools 
differ from the higher schools, not only in degree, but in kind. 
They are the schools for the masses, and can only be carried to 
a certain length ; but so far as common school education goes, 
it must be complete in itself, not a part of a whole. The uni- 
formity of the Prussian system could not be successfully copied 
here. In higher education we need more freedom and versa- 
tility here ; but in common schools there should be a good 
system adopted, and that should be uniform. The use of nor- 
mal schools is not so much to enable teachers to copy what they 
have seen, as to give them the art of teaching, and enable them 
to turn any circumstances, however untoward, to the best ad- 
vantage- The stereotyped teacher, who can only do exactly 
what he has seen, is like a mechanic whom he (Mr. S.) had 
employed to make a spring bedstead. When (old to put in 
eight slsts, he exclaimed "that he had never seen more than 
six." "But I want eight." "But bedsteads are never 
made with more than six." " But," said Mr. S. to the me- 
chanic, "do yon know of anything tn the law of Canada that 
prohibits eight slats?" "Why, no," said the mechanic. 
" Then, if yon please, 1 want eight." A teacher who is indiffe- 
rent to or tired of his work, or unsuited for it, finds it irksome, 
and does no good to his pupils. He is a cause of pain to school 
committees and visitors, and should quit the business. Whilst 
magnifying the office of the common school teacher, he would 
by no means discoursge young people from teaching, as a means 
of bringing themselves fornard to higher positions. Such young 
persona sre vigorous, enthnsiastic teachers, and do great good. 
He regarded all efforta to teach personal religion in common 
schools as out of place, for they introduce all the difficulties of 
Sectarianism ; but whilst not distinctively religious, common 
schools should be guided by the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. The difficulties in this respect among a people divided 
by the d^^^ lines of religion and language were great, — but 
neverthd^^^febrts should be made to overcome tbem. The 
dissidenfl^j^Ps in our laws, although a necessary snfety-valve 
should he seldom used. Finally there abonld be prorision in 
I tchools for a training in constitutional and civic 
rights and duties, and, to this end, a hand-book of our constitu- 
tion, general and municipal, should be prepared. Mr. Sanborn 
dosed with a fine perontion, showing the greater degree of 
happiness enjoyed by an edncated community and, alter some 
announcements, meeting adjourned to afternoon. 
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CUiJEULGTERISTIOS OF BBITISH AMERICAN MIND. — BY FBIKCIPAL 

DAWSOK. 

He said we have been called a new nationality, and this word 
implies national character as well as national existence. Now what 
is onr national character, if we have any ? In one respect, we are 
very heterogeneous, belonging to various nations, but in^ other 
respects we are homogeneous, being sturrounded hy similar circum- 
stances. He (Dr. Dawson) spoke now of British Canadians, a dais 
to which he himself belonged, and could therefore speak freely. 
The Anglo-Canadian differed from the Englishman in three par- 
ticulars. His colonial position was that of a sleeping partner in the 
Empire, aud almost lost nght of by the mother country. This has 
a belitiJing effect on the colonial mind, and it can only be overcome 
by education. We must become better acquainted witii the Empire, 
better with Canada, and better with the neat experiment of self- 
government going on alongside of us. Newspapers should give 
more information on all these points, but these papers are only the 
exponents of public opinion. Now the recent change in our condi- 
tion has caused a great ferment in the public mind, and required a 
corresponding activity in education in all its branches. Nor was 
this effect of Confederation confined to those who approved of it. 
Those who opposed it had equal exercises of mind concerning in- 
dependence or some other change. The second cause was, the 
absence of the fixity and constraint of long established customs and 
conditions. The rough independence thus produced was advanta- 
geous in one respect, it gave more poise and vi^or, but it was apt 
to degenerate into hard, selfish individuality, in which case the 
sense of the beautiful in the moral or natural world was lost. The 
love of nature should be a characteristic of the Canadian mind, but 
trees were in too many cases looked upon, not as ancestral memo- 
rials as in England, but as so many cords of wood. The educator 
had therefore much to do here to imbue the mind with a taste for 
the beautiful in nature^ in art, and literature, and to this end much 
more attention should be turned. 

The third cause of difference between the Englishmen of England 
and of Canada, was the absence of marked ranks in social position. 
This had much effect on the national character, — all offices and 
callings are here alike open to all. There Ib nothing reserved for 
special classes or orders. Every man here is to a considerable ex- 
tent his own master. But the want of those rigid social distinctions 
which make men run in grooves, renders it the more necessary that 
the educator should prepare the Anglo-Canadian for the energetic 
and independent life that lies befor mm. Indeed, in Europe itself 
the state of society is drawing nearer and nearer to our state. The 
individual is becoming more and more important, and the coporate 
less and less. There is as good a proportion of mental capacity 
among the youth of this country as any other, and it was perhaps 
fully as active ; but it is useless to expect the fruits of culture with- 
out culture. We cannot have manufactures and fine arts without 
the necessary schools. In old countries and in the States, the great- 
est pains were taken to raise up schools of art and design, and we 
mi^t as soon expect a ffood soil to produce good crops without 
culture, as to expect the fruitless of the good mind we have to work 
upon without education. We had also, as a minority, peculiar need 
to occupy a high and influential position, as this we must do not by 
numbers, but by mind. We had a right to rely on the magnani- 
mity of the majority, but that is not the position of Englishmen. 
We must rely upon ourselves, and the way to do so was to diffuse 
high educational culture among the Anglo-Canadian population, 
that they might hold their own, however £hr out-numbered. 

AQRICULTUBAL EDUCATION. — BY LORD AYLMER. 

He said our prosperity is entirely owing to agriculture. We have 
a productive soil, and all our interests are dependent upon it. The 
success of all classes hangs on that of the agriculturist. Of his in- 
telligence, industry and prosperity, all wifi reap the benefit. If 
agriculture languish, all the rest will suffer. Have we then improved 
agriculture as we ought ? Look back at our agricultural history 
and enterprise, and say what has been done. Are we in advance 
of the first settlers ? We fear not. Is agriculture not looked upon 
as a low, common-place toil, instead of a profession 4j^^ highest 
importance ? In what respect is science brought pijl^^^v to bear 
on agriculture ? What does the farmer know of mecfflHiJ^eology, 
chemistry, and many other sciences with which he musfr practically 
come in contact ? The soil is the capital of the country, and the 
fiarmers who own it should be the highest educated class of the 
community ; but if the farmer undervalues his own profession, what 
respect can he expect for it in others. Every art and science aims 
at the highest perfection ; but the farmer goes ou only using his 
bands. Every branch of industry is rapidly improving except 
agriculture, which needs it most of alL Though there are distin- 
guished colleges, none of them teach agriculture. There are theo- 
logical, medical, law, and military schools, with fine libraries, but 



poor agriculture, which suBtains them all, gets no attention ? Nay, 
if our legislators, who are so liberal to other kinds of education^are 
asked for an agricultural school, they give forth no response. What 
finer sight could there be than a farm of 400 acres, showing aU the 
attainments of ages in agriculture, where pupib from every part of 
the country would be instructed in all the sciences connected with 
agriculture. There every new agricultural implement might be 
tested, eveiy new kind of seed tried. If objection be made to the 
cost, is it not reasonable that the class which pay most of the taxes 
should get a small share laid out on themselves ? 

BDUQAXION Ilr QUEBEC. — BY HON. M. CHAX7VEAU. 

The Hon. Mr. Chauveau said there never was an epoch when the 
French Canadian people was destitute of education. The excellent 
education of the faxnily, supplemented by the education of the 
church, always prevailed. There were also schools of instruction, 
adequate to the wants of the people, according to the views of those 
times ; and it was only after the conquest that schools were found 
deficient for the growing population. The Assembly of Lower 
Canada tried to establish an educational system, but was hindered 
by the Legislative Council. Finally, however, a system was es- 
tabUshedy which .had been gradually improving, and, if Lower 
Canada was behind Upper Canada in this respec^ it was before the 
Maritime Provinces. Four-fifths of the French Canadian women 
under thirty could read and write, and three-fourths of the males 
of the sama age. He then drew tne attention of French teachers 
to the deficiency of their school-houses in a hygienic point of view. 
The schools rooms were small, and they were veiy badly ventilated; 
so that both scholars and teachers were stifled. The seats were not 
low enough, and had not suitable backs for the children, who were 
very uncomfortable ; but when the children are fatigued by long 
lessons, or sitting idle in an unnatural position, it was exceedingly 
bad for them as well as the teachers. There should be variety in 
the exercises of the school, and recreation should be interspersed 
with lessons. The closeness of school-houses, and tiresomeness of 
the exercises, caused great mortality among teachers, many of 
whom fell victims to consumption. He might add that teadien 
^eak generally too loudly to their scholars. This is caused by the 
noise which they cannot otherwise surmount ; but the more noise 
the teacher makes, the more noise the scholars will make also. The 
proper way to obtain attention is to speak naturally and in an in- 
teresting manner. Teachers should resolve, both for their own 
good and that of their scholars, to be cheerful, composed, and self- 
possessed. An important point in Canada was the teaching of 
Fronch to the English, and English to the French scholars, and the 
omy way of learning a foreign language is to speak it. Thia ia the 
natural way, and arrangements should be made to carry it out. Of 
course, reading and grammar should follow or accompany speaking. 
It is also necessary that the history of Canada should be studied^ 
and there is to be a more suitable lustory for schools than the com- 
pilation from Gameau, which had been used because there was no 
other. These teachers' institutes, conventions, or conferences should 
also be introduced among the French Canadians, as of the greatest 
importance in aiding teachers. 

MORAL AITD SOCIAL PROGRESS. — BT THE HON. M. DUNKTN. 

The next speaker was the Hon. C. Dunkin, who remarked on the 
relative importance moral and social progress ; material advantages 
were highly important, but the intellectual and the moral are far 
more so. It was to diffuse these, therefore, that teachers should 
chiefly address themselves. He once visited the island of Nantucket, 
— a mere sandbank, — which had not a tree, and scarcely even a 
harbor. Every vessel of any size has to be lightened, even to its- 
masts and rigging, in coming over the bar ; yet that island contained 
a large and nounflhing city, with fine houses and a dooenof charche^ 
well attended ; and that population, though it had had no advan- 
tages, and every difficulty, was holding its own in every respect,. 
with others much more favorably situated. The only thing it 
lacked was paupers. What was the reason of this prosperity under 
difficulties ? The settlers of that island had been tixe cream of the 
cream : they had fled from persecution on the mainland, as the 
people of the mainland fled £rom persecution in England, l^y 
were the most moral portion of uie population, and hence thdr 
prosperity. New England, as a whole, is another instance of the 
same thing. A great proportion of the men who rise to distinction, 
as western men, southern men, or middle-state men, were oiginally 
from New England, where the moral influences he desiderated were 
most abimdant. He concurred with Dr. Dawson in thinking that 
we as a minority should so educate and conduct ourselves as to oom^ 
mand the respect of the majority; though he could assure the 
audience that it was impossible for a majonty to be more disposed 
to be just and considerate to the minority than the French Canadi- 
ans were. He could say that the EngUah were better treated in 
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Qnebeo than the French in Ottawa. He agreed with Lord Alymer 
that increased and increasing attention shonld be paid to a^- 
coHnre. There might be jnst as many farrnem as the country could 
hold, but ail other daaaes could only be increased in proportion as 
the agricultural class increased In this Tiew it was necessary that 
education should have a primary regard to fit men for fanners and 
and the wiTes of farmera. The idea that a fool or a dunce could be 
a good farmer was fallacious, for there was no business that re- 
quired more skill, foresight, and attention, fie had tried to learn 
both law and farming, and he found that the last was the far 
most difficult study of the twa Eveiyihing, therefore, that train- 
ing, skill, and education can do^ should be done to farmers. He 
had no doubt the great object suggested by Lord Aylmer would be 
carried out by the government to the extent of its means. An im- 
portant element in agricultural education would be our normal 
schools, to give to those they educate as much of education as they 
can receive in connection with the branches absolutely necessary. 
The pupils issuing from these schools will then be fitted to promote 
agriculture and horticulture wherever they become teachers. But, 
besides all this, the people must put their own hearts into the work. 
Every farmer must cultivate his own mind, and give his sons an 
education to fit them to be intelligent and able cultivators. To 
this end, also, he should support the schools and colleges established 
for their improvement, and tell the legislature what he wants more. 

80H00L8 or TOKONTO JlKD CHICAGO. 

Archibald Duff, Esq., A.M., of the High School, Montreal, read 
an interesting paper on the Schools of Chicago, and the Normal 
School and Common Schools of Toronto, upon ail of which high 
encomiums were bestowed. J3t adviaed all wko want maps, etc., to 
apply at the Education DtpaHmtnt ikert^ the aupply being abundanty 
aitd very excellent and cheap. There was also a complete digest of 
the school-laws, and of all legal desisions upon them. These were 
very useful to the teachers of Ontario, and we should have a similar 
digest for the teachers of Quebec# 

Mr. Sanborn, referring to what had been said about Chicago, 
said the Superintendent of Education in Chicago some years ago 
had informed him that the Normal /School in Canada West was 
superior to anything in the States^ and Mr. Chauveau pleasantly 
added that we in Lower Canada were ahead of both. 



MISOBLLAKEOUS ABDRSSSBS. 

The Hon. Mr. Chauveau thanked Lord Aylmer for his paper on 
agricultural education,— a subject which had been occupying the 
government for some time, but which, though it appeared easy in 
theory, was found very difficult in practice. The whole country 
must be awakened to the importance of the subject, and he wab 
therefore glad that public opinion was supporting the government 
in its efforts after agricultural education. These efforts had already 
established two agricultural schools, — ^those, namely, of St. Aims 
and L Assomption. 

These efforts were not known to the English, for in Canada the 
two races reminded him of the staircases of the Chateau Chambord 
in France. These staircases twisted round each other in such a 
manner that a person might ascend each at the same time, and be 
close together all the way, and yet neither see the other. It is the 
same with the French and English here. We are climbing we know 
not where, and in close proximity, but we scarcely see each other. 
We know not even the names of each other's Lilirateurs and savan8. 
He had tried, by the Journal of Education^ to make each people 
acquainted more and more with the other ; and, if an assimilation 
of creed and language and social intercourse could not be expected, 
a community ox thought and effort for the public good may be 
attained. We have made an immense stride in the way of becoming 
known to the world. And the question is asked by studious men 
on the other side of the water, how the two different races in this 
country are to fuse into one people t Now, perhaps, our very 
position of one race being in a minority in the confederation, and 
in a majority in this province, is tibe best to teach mutual forbear- 
ance, respect, and friendship. 

Principal Graham spoke of the hopeful state of feeling throughout 
the Eastern Townships concerning education, of which he hcul ex- 
tensive means of knowledge, having visited all parts of the Town- 
ships, and conversed with most of the friends of education ; and he 
could say that the pledges which had been given of legiidation in 
aid of the English school system were regarded as satisfactory, and 
the people doubted not these pledges wo^d be fulfilled. 

Ur. Dougall, of Montreal, was much gratified with the extent 
nd success of this convention, which was not more distinguished 
for its numbers than for the ability of those who had spoken ; and 
ho was satisfied that its influenoe for good would be very great. 
A I audience like this was one of the most important for its influenoe 
ih A could be gathered, and he hoped the words he was going to say 
wmld meet with favor from them. We had heard much of the 
b( eficial influence of education, and much of the importance of 



agriculture, but all know too well that there is a baneful influenoe 
which may blight both. Schools are the fountains from which the 
the principles and habits of the future men and women would come, 
and it is of the utmost oonseouence that they send forth sweet 
water. Not long ago drunkaros abounded as school-teachers, for 
only broken-down men of good education could be hired cheap. 
Their influence is very banefol^ut not so bad as if they had been 
genteel, moderate drinkers. The drunkard was a standing tem- 
perance lecture, but moderate drinking was at.tractive, till, like the 
snake warmed in the bosom, it stung its fosterer. A great effort 
had been made to introduce temperance teaching into Sunday 
schools in the measure that the Bible teaches temperance. To show, 
for instance, that all should shun temptation, and should beware of 
putting stumbling-blocks in others' way ; but Sunday schools only 
lasted for one hour one day in each week, while common schools 
lasted for several hours for five or six days in the week. Tempe- 
rance teaching in them, therefore, was of incalculable importance, 
but one glass a year would throw the teacher's influence against the 
temperance cause. He therefore, entreated teachers to remember 
the influence they were exerting. 

Mr. Robertson, Mayor of Sherbrooke, was deeply impressed with 
the importance of such meetings, and thought an abstract of the 
proceedings should be publishea in the papers, and studied by tea- 
chers generally. 

The Hon. Mr. Chauveau said the government owed thanks to the 
Convention for so ably seconding the Education Department. If 
all that had been suggested for common schools could be carried 
out, education would make wonderful progress. He commended 
variety in school teaching, and, though botany, chemistry. Arc, 
could not be regularly communicated in common schools, yet easy 
le{«sons upon them might be given in a pleasant way upon objects 
which would interest pupils, awaken curiosity and instil a taste for 
these sciences. Agriculture may be introduced in the same easy 
way, with much pleasure both to teacher and scholar. If this is 
done, as has been to a certain extent accomplished in schools alreadv, 
the children will grow up with a taste for agriculture. The study 
of physiology in the French normal school had made many become 
physicians, and the introduction of military drill had induced many 
to give themselves to that profession, some of whom, he regretted 
to say, had left the countiy, though he was bound to approve of 
their object. So the teaching of agriculture would make many 
farmers. It had been remarked that those who left the profession 
of teaching succeeded in whatever line of life they undertook. He 
did not say this to induce any to leave the profession, but many did 
leave it after a number of years, and we could not expect it other- 
They would prove our best citizens. Teaching is the best 



wise. 



method of learning, and teachers therefore are thoroughly educated 
themselves and fit for other callings. Instead of lamenting that 
some leave the profession, we should rather be thankful that they 
have given part of their lives to it, — and depended on them ever 
after as firm friends of education. 

Hon. Mr. Dunkin thought that the teacher's profession, like that 
t>f the clergyman or physician, should be invested with due respect, 
and that irrespective of the size of his school or amount of remune- 
ration or sphere of labor. It is therefore desirable to keep teachers 
in their profession ; but yet those who only taught for a time ac- 
complished great good. They never could lose their love and 
lespect for the position, or fail to do what they could to promote 
education. 

Lord Aylmer said it was thought by many that agriculture could 
not be taught in common schools, but he diifered from their opinion. 
Geology and chemistry are intimately connected with agriculture, 
and the elements of these might be taught in schools and applied 
to agriculture. Mechanics a£o apply to the shape of ploughs and 
other implements, and mechanics can be taught in schools, and so 
with other sciences. Public schools could therefore give agricultural 
I education. 

Rev. Mr. Lee, of Stanstead, recommended brain labor and brain 
power as well as physiiad power in agriculture, and so should all 
farmers. In the lone winter they could cultivate their minds and 
those of tlif^r boys. More brain power would save muscular power, 
and produce a larger result. 

Dr. Dawson said that the relations of city and country teachers 
were of the most friendly kind. He had long labored for the in- 
troduction of agriculture into schools. Education bearing on the 
arts and trades was the great want of Canada. The common school 
has no chance to teach practical agriculture, but only principles, 
llie relation of the plant to the soil, for instance, which is a matter 
of elementary knowledge, should be taught. Schools should have 
means to buy books, to., and school committees should allow time 
and some premium to those teachers who taught agriculture. The 
Normal school of Montreal is ready now to send forth teachers cap- 
able of teaching agricultural principles by introducing which you 
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make agriculture a learned professioD, and enable the people to Bip- 
predate it. 

Mr. Hubbard, Local Superinteudeni^ was delighted to see Buoh a 
— e meetiiig in the diotnct with which he 
thought that teachen 

adatioa, miiHt make t 



He thought that teachertL while detiring and daserring greater ap- 

predatioii, mnst make the' 

laithful eSbrta. 
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In closing the Convention, the President, Mr, Sanborn addressing 
the teachers, said i-'Tou oome to get information ; you get it ; and 
you go away to bring out the resuWs in yonr schools. Try to bring 
beneScial, practical results out of the papers and addresses yon have 
heard, and makes this one of your means of improvement, but only 
one. Study every means within your reach, magnify your calling, 
and feel that it is honorable, useful, and beneficial to aU ; and, with 
this spirit, each of your schools will rise, and, consequentiy, general 
education will rise to a higher level, and the influence will be reflex 
on yourselves. Ho was delighted to add that there had not been a 
hai«h or iina.inin.liln word spoken at the convention, although dif- 
ferent opinions were expressed freely and ably. He announced 
that Hon. Mr. Dunkin had been elected as President of the As- 
sociation for the coming year, and next annual meeting would be 
hdd at Waterloo. County of Bedford.— FTttneM. 



II. ??ajrew on Various 3tliotU. 



1. THE NAZARETH INFANT SCHOOL IN MONTREAL. 

Montreal, October 7. — I have just returOsd from visiting the Nax- 
ateth Infant School in Catherine Street — an exceedingly interesting 
Catholic institutiati, said to be an unique thing of the kind on this 
continent. I had heard mention made of some place in town where 
a number of orphans and children of the poor were taught and train- 
ed by the nans, and where some poor Catholics were accostomed to 
leave their children in the morning as they went to work, and return 
for them in the afternoon. 

Dr. Hiiisston, an eminent surgeon in the city, and himself a Ca- 
tholic, told me it was the Nazareth Infant School, and kindly fui- 
nished me with a note of introduction to the preceptress (the "Rev. 
Sceur Gaudry,), to whose devotion, he says, the success of the 
institution is due. 

I found my way to the place this afternoon, rana the bell at the 
outer gate, and on presenting the note was at once admitted. I had 
not been many minutes in the waiting room, where a kind, motherly 
woman, who had been damuig blockings, took my overcoat 'from 
me, the day being wet, hung it np to dry, when the nun ot whom I 
had heard so mnch made her appearanoe. Sister Gaudry is a little, 
spare woman, quiet and yet earnest in her manner, and with a face 
so full of gentleness and love, that her influenc« over the children 
became intelligable in a moment. She received me very cordially, 
told me the children were just going to b^n their afternoon eier- 
dsee, and led me into a large hatl, which she called the recreation 
room, where about a hundred little boys were ranged on one side 
and about the same number of little girls on the other. At the 
tinkle of a signal bell they all rose and saluted us. At another sig- 
nal they faced round, and at a third the foremost boy and the fore 
most girl moved forward, the rest following, and thus the whole 
school filed past with military precision across the hall and into the 
oppowte room. This was the school. Here they arranged them- 
selves on long seats that rose like a galleir to the wall behind. A 
low rail running up the middle separated the girls from the boys. 

Two little beds stood side by side upon the floor in front 

I asked Sister Qaudry what these were for 1 

"These," she said, "are for any of the children who may fall 
■ilaep during theexereiseo." 

Happy cmldren, thought I, their lines have fallen in pleasant 
plaoes. We bad a very different programme prepared for us in the 
old school at home. 

At a signal from Sister Gaudiy, made with a little pair of wooden 
•Uppers, the children rose. At a second signal they all went down 
upon their knees, and folding their hands reverently, repeated a 
little prayer in French. The leasons now began. 

Sister Gaudry took a long pointer and turned to the will behind, 
ou which hung a large illustrated chart of the alphabet Beside the 
letter "A," for eiampla, there was the picture ot a cat ; and when 
this letter was pointed the whole two hundred voices sang togethi 
a couplet, to this effect — 

" This is the rowel a," 
Which we sound in oAttt" 
The whole alphabet was sung through in this way — singing being 
found very useful in sustaining the attention and helping the me- 
mory. After a lesson in arithmetic. Sister Gandry took her place 
behind a stand with its face sloping towards the children, and 



crossed with bam to keep anything placed on it from slipping oK 
On this she b^un to arrange letters printed on cards — all the chil- 
dren, in concert, naming the letters as they were exhibited, and the 
words into which they were arranged. One of the little girls was thai 
called by name. Theohildcamedownthestepalika a little lady, bow- 
edto one side, then to the other, withexqniaite politeness, and looked 
up at Sister Gaudry. The nun laid a t^rd upon the desk. 

" What ia that r 

" "V" said the child. 

"And that r 

"That is 'L'" 

She went on thus till the word "Vivenf was formed and finally 
a sentence referring to some ladies who were present, and to my* 

" Read that now," said the nun. 

The child read in a ol«u' voice, "Vivent ce monsieur et ces 

he nun looked up at the school. 

Vivent oe monsieur et cea damea," shouted the one hundred and 
ninety-nine voices behind. 

A still more interesting exercise followed. Sister Gaudry exhib- 
ited apictnre on the stand, and said, 
"What is this?' 
Two hundred tittle voices answered, 'That is David killing 

" TeU the story," said the nun. 

Thereupon the whole school, with eyes kindling and faces gradu- 
ally becoming more excited, began to recite the story in conciert, in 

ime such style sa this ; — 

Goliath was the giant of Oath. He came down into the vaUey 
and defied the armies of the living God. Young David went down 
to meet him, with only a sling and five smooth pebbles from the 
brook. He took one of the pebbles, he put it in his sling (here th6 
two hundred children imitated the gesture), he swung it round (the 
two hundred little arms were now whirling in the air), he threw it 
and struck the giant on the forehead (the two hundred hands slapp- 



gone through it would be difficult to describe. 

Next came lessons in geography, grammar, and geometry. There 
was one exceedingly small boy, looking all the smaller from being 
dressed in knickerbockers, who came hopping down from a ba(£ 
bench on being called, made his little bow, folded his arms like a 
minute Napoleon, and looked up at Sister Gaudry as if ready for 
anything that might be asked of him, from the first axiom to the 
differential calculus. He was asked to point out the pyramids, the 
cone and the square, and to name the paraUelogram and the equil- 
ateral triangle, which he did promptly, his little French tongue 
getting round the " long nebbit words" with wonderful glibnesa. 
Ha then bowed to the company with the air ot one who had been 
long accustomed to this sort of thing, and thinks nothing of it, and 
clambered back to his seat 

Oymnaatic exercises followed, one of these consisted, of amnsiog 
imitations of various trades. First, the boys sang averse about 
carpenter work, sawing imaginary pieces of wood as they aang. 
Then the girls took up the song, and aang about dressmaking, lul 
of them sewing nimbly with imaginary ne^es and thread, keeping 



The exercises over, all the childrea, at a given signal, rose, form- 
ed promptly into line, and filed out as they had entered. I re- 
mained behind to have some conversation with the nuns. 

When we returned to the Reoreation Room, I found a great stir 
there — long low tables, about the height of ordinary school forma, 
having been spread for dinner, and the children being engaged in 
finding their plaoes. ' 'They bring their own food in baskets every 
day," said Sister Gandry, "for we are too poor to feed any but the 
destitute. You see the bustle. Shall I tell yon the reason t We 
arrange their things differently every day to teach them to look 
about for themselves. Wa try to make every httle thing a part of 
education." "Some of them," she said, "are very poor and biing 
no food with them, or not enough But there are others who«e 
parents are not »o poor. These are often sent with more in thair 
baskets than they need, to teach them charity." 

By this time the children were all seated, but touching nothing 
before them, waiting till the signal should be given. 

"In this way," said Sister Gaudry, "we teach them not to act 
like wolves, but to control themselves," 
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the7 lat down and beKKn to eat with Franch relUh. 
bhe children paid for their educatiou. 
tirenty-Gve cents « month, bat fevr pay it. In 
five hundred on the roll, with laaa than one bnn- 

I the institution snpported T' 

" she added. "We could not get on without that. 

if the expense of the honee, but we give the children 

«up at the first meal. That is at eleven o'olook. 

pper to paf for this, but not many. But the Lord 

Ided meeUy. 

'odneed me to the Ladf Superior, and we went to- 

ler port of the building, which is reserved fur the 

le poor child — an orph^ ehe turned ont to be — 

eyeballs rolled wearily as if in hopeleea quest of 

ito benelf, her long bony fingers travelling nimbly 
ettoa of the book t^fore her. Another girl, with a 



ice, "Irish." 

nan is from Scotland," said the Lady Superior with 
ould like yon to say Scotch." 
led and shook her head. 

>erior gave her a piece of paper and told her to write 
t, which she did with the aid of a writing inatru- 
or the blind. This was passed acrou to the poor 
; aide, whom I had first noticed, and who was asked 
took the paper, passed her fingers over it — her 
I rolling wearily upwards — and read the name slowly 
Oiwgn accent, for she knew no English. There was 
poor orphan's look that touched my heart. Sister 
irith her arm passed tenderly round her neck, as 
i her ; and I seemed to hear a voice saying from 
ih as ye did it to the least of these, you <Ud it unto 



lAL Am> UODEL SCHOOLS, TORONTO. 
■t by |the Rev. 6. Jones, Local Superintendent of 
^ville, we make the following extract, Telating to the 
•del Schools for Ontario and the Kingston Schools. 
urins the month of August I vuiited Toronto, for the 
e of inspecting the fjormal and Model Schools, 
chool is mtended, as you are aware, for toaining 
Uodel School is to show them how they should be 
it two days, from half-part eight a.ni. to five p.m. in 

practical working of these Institutions, and met 
t conrteay and attention from all parties, from the 
>te^ to that venerable Christian gentleman the Chief 

himself. 

tiolars gather in their {ilay-ground, march into the 
ble for morning derotions, and aepeiate into their 
I followed them from class-room to clasB-nxini, and 
ght in every department, junior and senior, and saw 
1 noon and night I oonversed with the Teachers 
r roles, rcfi;nlations, methods of teaching, marking 
to guardians, dec, upon which the efficiency of a 

depends. 

pleasure in recording my great aatrnf action on the 
) system there pursued. Every School will|require 
tions to adapt it to its ^>edal oircumstanees, but the 
taa I thiojc fairly ewned that honorable title. Other 
u^ I should, in chooeinK Teachers, give the prefer- 
have passed uirongh the formal School, on tlui same 

should perfer a mechanic who had been regularly 

a master of his trade. I should like also, however 
jn of his workmanship, and would think it safer net 
er &om the Normal School, unless he had previously 
or subsequently to his exit, given practical proof of 
lie, and teach a large School, 
would bo an advantage to many of our teacheiB 

little time I did, in making themselves familiar with 

Sirit of the Normal and Model School regulationa. 
irly pleased to see upon each teacher's deek a copy 
Dictionary furnished by the Board, 
add in thia connection, that all our Schools should be 
a set of text books, for the um of teachers and 

last week the Common, and Orammar Schools of 
<.!»»»»■ ^"«T ^^ ^>^ ^'^^ years very jaafib in the condition of 
( « Bcboob §f BelleriUe, bnt usd«r th« yieaent Snperintondeut, 



whose suggestions the Board have largely acted upon, and with 
whom I conversed for some hours, the standard of education is 
steadily rising. The Board have been obliged, also like your- 
selves, from the force of public prejudice to fight their way tdowly 
upwards through a comparitively cumberons and eipensive system 
of machinery, (such as we are now setting in motion) towards a 
Central School, which I find all who take a deep and intelligent 
interest in the cause of Common School Education, re^rd as being 
the beet, and in the end the cheapest, as wall as the most satisfac- 
tory method. Such wastheunanimousopiuion of thoeewith whom 
I conversed, upon this subject in Toronto." 

3. TEXT BOOKS— TORONTO CITY SCHOOLS. 
The Standing committee on school management, beg to report 
that, having had their attention directed by the Lo^ Snpar- 
intendent to certain changes recently made b^ the Council of 
Public Instruction, affecting the ixraks to.be used m public schools, 
^our committee, in view of the fact that Lovell's ^neral geography 
IS now an authorized text book in the aenior divisions, recommend 
that Lovell's Easy Lessons in get^raphy be used in the intermediate 
divisions of our schools, and that as the new series of Canadian 
school books do not treat of historr as a distinct subject, Collier's 
History of England, and Hodgins' History of Canada, be sanction- 
ed as text books for our senior diviaions. " — Ltadtr. 

4. HAMILTON OITY SCHOOLS. 

A correspondent (A. Doyle) of the R, C. CaTiadian Frtttnan, 
Toronto, thus writes in regard to the HamUton Schools ; — The city 
authorities of Hamilton with praiseworthy munificence, have es- 
tablished a uniform and progressive system of public instruction 
which gives great satisfaction to the lovers of intellectual improve- 
ment, and to those who desire a practical knowledge of the branches 
of education that qualify the youthful citizen for Uia useful pursuits 
of life. There are seven primary schools conducted by twenty 
female teachers, and a Central School which is justiy considered 
to be the superior Common School of Ontario. In the Primary 
Schools, the courae of instruction comprises reading, spelling, 
writing on slates, rudiments of arithmetic, geography, and object 
lessons. These schools being only preparatory for the Central, are 
limited to the above subjecta, and the teachers labor i»alouaIy to 
promote the little aspirants from one division to another, until their 
requirements fit them to commence their studies in the CentraL 
Being sent on a special mission, in 1857, from Quebec to Toronto, 
I vinted the Hamilton Central School, in which I fonnd the organ- 
ization and order in a very pleasing condition under Dr. Sangeter, 
assisted by thirteen other teachers. The present Principal, Hr. A. 
Macallum, is an excellent disciplinarian and meritorious teacher, 
whose labours combined with thoee of twentjr-two other duly quaJi- 
fied teachers under his control in the same institution, yi^d veiy 
satisfactory results. Ihe interior and exterior appearance of the 
building with ita snitable recreation and pleasure gronnds are now 
improved at great expense, impartir^ agreeable sensations of 
pleasure to both visitors and pupils. I^e oouiae of study from tiie 
alphabet to the first or bighmt diviuon of the Central School, is 
divided into twelve grades. The subjecta of study in each successive 
grade or subsequent diviuon being little in advance of the proceed- 
ing one. The pupils sealously emulate one another for promotion, 
and for the prizes held out as rewards for their efibrta. In ea<di 
divinon, the attainments of the pupils are so nearly equal, that all 
can be taught tt^ther without hinderanoe to any, and the entire 
divinon oan oontmnally receive the direct instruction of the teacher. 
Under the wise but expensive plan of qualified teachers, instead of 
moqitors, every Lfeacher ia llimited to a certain amount of work 
which he can perform from one public examination to another 
without difficnlty or confusion ; and he is supposed to promote sixty 
or seventy per cent of his pupils at the expiration of^ every acho^ 
terto, until they reach the hignest division, m which they are care- 
fully instructed in the higher bnnohea of a common school 
education. 

Aeoording to such organization, uniformity and harmony necesa- 



organisation with the random systems exhibited throughout the Do- 
minion we become irrenstibly impresBed with its olums to public 
considention. Picture gentle readers the state of the generntity of 
our pnblic schools, in which every teacher is snppowd to teach 
eve^hing and to receive dismtasal as his final reward, unless he 
can give general satisfaction. Then let ns imagine the children of 
an entire city attendin|[ one school— «rranged according to their 
attoinmento, with the neceosary number of dwartmeata and teachan 
for a perfeot division of labour, aud we nave a dear idaa o( t^ 
votluiig of th^ Pomn^oQ Schools in the Olty gf HuaUtcn, Bot 
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nuch ft system could not be adyftntageotisly apdopted, except in 
large towns or cities, supported by the combined influence of 
wealtb and united opinion, as the salaries and other necessary costs 
in one of the Primary Schools would be considered quite sufficient 
to pay the general expenses of four or five schools in some town- 
ships. The Primary School children pav 12^ cents per month and 
those of the Cenlral pay 26 cents. All books, stationery, <&c., are 
provided by the Board and given gratis. In 1867 the whole school 
fees amounted to $5,286.37, and the book and stationery accounts 
amounted to $1037.37. The combined totals on the registers were 
3,800 pupils, and the yearlv average 2,522. The total yearly cost 
per pupil on avera^ attendance and current expenditure was $9. 93. 
The teachers' salaries in the Primary Schools range from $200.00 
to 250 00, In the Central, the salaries of the femiJe teachers range 
from $260.00 to 320.00 ; the male teachers receive from $500.00 to 
1820.00 : adding the cost of the Grammar School to those already 
mentioned, the total expense for the past year amounted to $26, 
159.30, or $1.19 per head on the entire city population ; and the 
average expense per teacher (including three Grammar School 
Professors) was $568.68. It is worthy of remark that the average 
attendance from year to year is overtaking or approximating to the 
number on the rolL In 1864, the average was 52 per cent ; in 1865 
it was 58 ; in 1866, it was 59 ; and in 1867, it advanced to 66 on 
the whole. 

In the Grammar School there are 80 students taught by three 
teachers, whose yearly salaries are respectively 600, 800, and $1,000. 

In the Wesleyan Female College there are 100 boarders and 50 
day scholars. This institution has one gentleman and nine lady 
professors, whose salaries vary from 350 to 750 dollars per annum, 
ft is a lai^e brick building six stories high, which had been built for 
a menster hotel. It has a very imposing outward appearance, and 
possesses, in a high degree, all the departments necessary for the 
various lecture rooms of a college and the personal accomodation and 
comfort of its fair students. 

I must say the Loretto Convent, Mount Si Mary, stands unri- 
valled in Hamilton and its vicinity as a Seminary for young ladies. 
Hie happy pupils of this flourishing institution are instructed accord- 
ing to the laws of reason and religion ; its title, under the superin- 
tendance of the Ladies of Loretto, is sufficient to inspire parents 
with the conviction that the children intrusted to their care, recieve 
superior mental training, founded on purity and virtue ; their 
unerring rule being to unite religious with secular instruction in 
training those who look to them for guidance and control. The 
great success resulting from their strict yet tender discipline, and 
untiring efforts in the cause of moral and intellectual education of 
voung ladies, together with their refined art of communicating 
knowledge, universally prove them to be the true guides to female 
perfection. They draw out the purest, the brightest attributes of 
the soul, and eradicate the evil propensities that retard the growth 
of virtue in the heart- The personal comfort and general care that 
boarders enjoy in this institution are sufficient to satisfy every 
necessary desire. It is situated on a health/elevation, commanding 
a fine view of the city and its delightful scenery, from which the 
eye can always draw beauty and pleasure to the mind, and where 
the heart can find a pure asylum for the development of its virtues 
and safety from the stain of error. Its eardens and extensive 
recreation grounds are really attractive and beautifully decorated 
by improvements that add many charms to its pleasiug aspect. 

The ladies of this religious community have about 140 boarders 
and day scholars under their charge. The course of instruction 
comprises every branch suitable to the education of young ladies. 
They receive tuition according to the wishes of their parents or 

Suardians, in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
istory (ancient aud modem), elements of astronomy, botany 
natural history, rhetoric and logic ; English, French, Italian and 
German languages ; harp, piano, melodeon and guitar, singing ; 
oil-pain tin <;, Grecian oil-pamting, painting on water colors pencil, 
pastile, and monocromatic drawing, embroidery, plain aud orna- 
mental needle- work. See, 

There are three Separate Schools in a flourishing state, comprising 
ten divisions, with an equal number of weU-trained competent 
teachers, carrying out a well organized distribution of labour, 
similar to that of Common Schools already described. Six of these 
divisions are under the charge of the good Sisters of St. Joseph, 
whose devoted and zealous labours in the cultivation of the heart as 
well as the intellect are truly admirable. Iliey carefully instruct 
their pupils in the branches of a Common School education, together 
with moral and religious training, which must be admitted to be the 
true basis of solid and useful instruction. It is painful to contem- 
plate the evil tendencies of children, jdiose instructors only make 
them proficient in the arts and adepts^ purely temporal pursuits, 
as if these were the sole designs for whidi they were created : while 
they are kept in ignoranoe (J tbe$r tru# and eternal destiny. The 



moral condition of society becomes inevitably rotten when religious 
instsuction is unnaturally denied its part in public education. 

Like the refined and gifted Ladies of Loretto and other religious 
orders, the Sisters of St. Joseph teach according to virtuous motives 
and the dictates of a pure conscience, while the majority of the 
worldings teach according to their salaries, or the personal applause 
for which they sigh. The lives of these Sisters being dedicted to the 
Almighty and to the instruction of youth, they aim at the true 
destiny of education, for which Grod has made this world a prepar- 
atory school There is also an orphan asylum under the care of 
these good nuns, contaiuinff one hundred poor little abandoned 
orphans, who are well fed, aad^ and educated by them, assisted by 
the charity of generous b^efactors. The good example and mortd 
culture imparted by these successful instructors, compared with the 
empty pomp of education void of religion, are similar to the fruits 
of a rich, fertile, but humble valley, smiling beneath the frowns of 
the proud barren mountains that surround it. Last year the 
registers of the ten Separate School divisions, showed a total num- 
ber of 1080 children. Religion being an essential part of education, 
no person should dare profess to be educated without it. The 
celebrated, but dangerous, French philosopher, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, says, " I once thought 'it possible tio give our children a 
good education without religion, and be wise and virtuous without 
it ; but I have abandoned long age this most fatal error." 



III. giagrajiltiirAt Mf^ttiUts. 

1. THE REV. WILLIAM AGAR ADAMSON, D.C.L. 

In his sixty- eight year, after a life of usefulness and activity, 
Doctor Adamson has gone down to the grave, carrying with him 
the respect and love of thousands. Few who knew him but loved 
him ; none but admired him. We take the following facts of his 
career from Mr. Morgan's BibUotheca Canadengis: Wm. Agar 
Adamson was bom in Dublin, on the 21st November, 1800. In 
July 1817, he entered Trinity CoUege, Dublin, as a Gentleman 
Commoner, and in July, 1821, graduated as A.B., T.C.D. In 
1845, having been appointed to the Incumbency of Amherst Island, 
near Kingston, Ontario, and Chaplain to Lord Sydenham, the first 
Goveuor General after the union of the two Provinces, Dr. Adam- 
son came to Canada, and shortly afterwards was named Chaplain and 
Librarian to the Legislative Council, a position which he continued 
to hold from that time until the Union of the British American 
Colonies in 1867. In 1866 he acted as a Commissioner, with the 
late Mr. McGee and Mr. Devine, on behalf of Canada, at the 
Dublin iBxhibiton, and revisited his native land. As a preacher he 
was truly eloquent as ever graced the English pulpit ; and we may 
mention that when resigning his appointment of Assistant Minister 
of Christ Chturch Cathedral, he was presented by the inhabitants of 
that city, of all religious denominations, with two costly siLver 
salvers, on which were a thousand dollars in gold. Many of his 
printed discourses are models of litenuy el^;ance . His contributions 
in Blackwood and the DvJbiin TJnivtrnty Magaaiiit, and to the 
Canadian Magazines and periodicals, upon a vast variety of subjects, 
bear the impress of a cultivated taste and evince much power of 
thought. Of his productions those most generally known are : 
'* The Sermon on the death of Lord Sydenham f '* Salmon filling 
in Canada,'' ho^-^ttawa Citizen. 

2. LIBUT.-OOL. A. W. PLATFAIR. 

lieut-Col. Andrew William Playfiur was bom in 1790, and was 
consequently 78 years of age at the time of his death. He came to 
this country in the year 1812, as a lieutenant in the 104th regiment. 
He served in the war of that period against the United States. At 
the time of the rebellion of 1837, CoL Playfair was one of the first 
to spring to armtt in defence of British connexion, and was during 
the eventful period at the ** front" with his men doing good service 
to his country. Loving, consistent, clinging loyalty to the crown 
and constitution of Great Britain was one leading feature in the 
character of CoL Playfair. He considered it his duty by precept 
aud example — by word and deed — ^to strengthen the tie which binds 
us to the mother country, and was ever ready to give his valuable 
aid, and his aid was often very valuable to that end. The colonel 
being a staunch conservative, took a yery active part in the celebrated 
British American league, which met shortly after the rebellion 
losses bill had passed in parliament, then sitting in Montreal. The 
excitement which resulted in the burning of the parliament build- 
ings was then at its height, and a number of hot heads got up the 
annexation movement. It was sought to get the endorsement of 
the British American league for this movement, but Col. Pkyfair, 
like Col. Fraser of this place, was true to his colors, and fought 
against annexation, and the result was that the league repudiated 
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uuMzation, and declared for a union of the Britiah American 
proTinoes, something like what we now have. In 18 — , at the gen- 
eral election held ^t year, Cal. Playfair was elected member of 
Strliament for the south ridmg of Lanark, in opposition to Mr. now 
00. James Shaw. His parliamentary career showed him staunch 
to his principles and to his country. During his term in parliament, it 
was that the Queen's decision in favor of Ottawa was so near being 
npeet, and in CoL Playfair, Ottawa had an untiring and able advo- 
caie. He is gone at last, a brave, true man, and another of the 
i^aks which binds us to the past has been severed. His memory 
win long be revered to the County of Lanark. — Perth Es^sUor, 



lY. ^imllmtmi Jviibi}) ^tUin^. 



I. HEBEB'S MISSIONABY HYMN. 

The following information regarding this well known hymn will 
be of interest to all readers. It is taken from the fly-leaf accompany- 
ing the fac-smile of the original authograph of the ''good bishop's.*' 

''On Whit-Sunday 1819 the late Dr. Shipley, Dean of St Asaph, 
and Yicar of Wrexham preached a sermon in Wrexham Church in 
aid of the Sodety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. 
That day was also fixed for the commencement of the Sunday 
Evening Lecture, intended to be establiB&ed in that church, and the 
late Biwop of Calcutta (Heber) then Hector of Hodnet, the Dean's 
son-in-law undertook to deliver the first lecture. In the course of 
of the Saturday previous, the Dean and his son-in-law being 
tojiether at the Vicarage, the former requested Heber to write 
'lomethii^ for them to sing in the morning,' and he (Heber) retired 
ioe that purpose from the table where the Dean and a few friends 
were sitting, to a distant part of the room. In a short time the 
Dean inquired, ' What have you written ? Heber having then com- 
posed the first three verses, read them over. ' There, there tiiat 
will do very well,' said tiie Dean. No, no, the sense is not 
oomplete,' replied Heber. Accordingly he added the fourth verse ; 
and the Dean heme inexorable to his repeated request of ' Let me 
add another ; oh ! let me add another,' thus completed the hynm 
of whidi tiie annexed is a f ac-simile, and which has since became so 
osMffated. It was sung next morning in Wrexham Church for the 
&tttime.--E." 

The original autogxi^ was in the large coUection of autographs 
of the late Dr. Baffles, an ardent lover of such interesting rducs. 
The hymn reads as follows : — 

" 'Twos when Ihe Seas toe re roaring J* 

"From Greenland's Icy Mountains, 

f^m India's coral Stand, 
VHiere Afrio's sunny fountains 

Boll down the Golden Sand. 
From many an ancient Biver, 

From many a palmy plain, 
Thff caU us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What through the spicy breezes 

Blows BoS o'er Colon's Isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And onlj^ Man is vile, 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strown. 
The heathen in his blindness 

Bows down to wood and stone ! — 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high. 
Can we to men benighted 

The Idunp of Life deny 7 — 
Salvation ! Yes ; Salvation ! 

Hie joyful sound proclaim, 
im each remotest nation 

Has leam'd the Messiah's name ! — 

Waft, waft ye winds the story, 

And you, Ye waters roll. 
Till, like a sea of dory, 

It spreads from l^ole to Pole ] 
no, o'er our ransom'd Nature, 

Ijie Lamb for sinners slain, 
Bedeemer, King, Creator, 

la bliflsretum to zeign ! 



The verses are copied verhatim ; the capital letters and punctua- 
tion are Heber's own. Ctyhn, in the second stanza, the diiputed 
point, is the right and original reading. The whole hymn has but 
one correction ; in the second stanza savage had been written down 
first, and has been softened down into lUiUhen ; in fact the whole 
seems to have been " an inspiration," and has been writen down by 
its gentle author "wie aus sinem Guss," as the Germans have it. 
The handwriting is small, reminding one somewhat of Leigh Hunt, 
though less delicate ; and the last verse is written with a trembling 
baud, as if the writer had been deeply touched or affected by his 
subject. 

2. THE QUEEN'S BEGULABITY AT CHURCH. 

Her Majesty the Queen is most regular in attendance on divine 
service, and notices the absence of any of her servants. On one 




fie,' said the Queen, ' who could have expected a Scotchman to plead 
that excuse ? It was not to wet for ma' — Courant. 



3. THE QUEEN IN SWITZERLAND. 

A German gentleman resident in this town has just received a 
letter from a friend at Lucerne, in which some particularB are given 
about the reception the Queen of England met with at that place, 
and her mode of life during the short time Her Majesty has been 
residing in Switzerland. We have been favoured with the following 
extract from the letter : — 

All along the line from Bale to Lucerne the Queen was welcomed 
by large crowds of people, who had assembled at the various stations 
in the expectation that Her Majesty would break her journey at 
some of the places. However, the train did not stop, but proceeded 
on U Lucerne station, where a large assemblage of persons had con- 
gregated to welcome the Queen. The crowd was principly composed 
of Swiss and English — including many ladies of the latter nation- 
ality. Her Majesty was received with the greatest respect, but 
there was no excessive display of enthusiastic loyalty, though some 
of the English ladies waved their handkerchiefs. Though Her 
Majesty was travelling incogs the railway people had the station 
prettily decorated with choice fiowers ; but beyond this and the 
crowd of respectful gazers there was nothing to indicate the pres- 
ence of royalty. The Government have displayed considerable 
anxiety to make the Queen as comfortable as possible in her retreat, 
and have devoted to her exclusive use a place called Gutsch, which 
is ordinarily the scene of popular recreation and enjoyment. Every 
morning the Queen comes to town dressed in very simple attire. 
Her Majesty invariably appears in a black dress, and has on a large, 
round Swiss hat, which is also black ; and her manners are as simple 
and unassuming as her attire. Nearly every evening she avails 
henelf of the use of a steamer which has been placed at her disposal, 
and has a sail on the lake ; or she drives about the district in a car- 
riage drawn by four hones. Her Majesty's movements are, how- 
ever so quiet and unostentatious that no one can belive there is a 
Queen in the town. There is not the slightest excitement displayed 
by the inhabitants or visitors ; but Her Maiesty u permitted to 
peacefully enjoy the retirement which she sought when coming here. 
Already she seems to be feeling the good effects of the pure and 
bracing effecte of the atmosphere of this place. ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

A correspondent of the Mommg Post thus refers to the Queen's 

visit to Lucerne. HesajB:— . j v ux* n -x x j 

Wallace-villa, Her Majesty's residence, is delightfuUy situated, 
and the "Countess of Kent" transacts business early in the morn- 
ing with Lord Stanley when necessary. The royal dinner hour is 
two o'clock, when all the royal family assemble. There is dinner 
airain, or supper, at half-past eight, which is hrag according to the 
German syrtem of feeding. The CoHHtess of Kent wid suite are 
accommodated with horses and oarriagto of the i^ace, but there axe 
some pony cattle which look to me importations from England. The 
Countess drives out daily in a fou^horse carnage. It is a good 
draff UP the hill to the viUa. There is httle or rather no state etiquette 
obsarved ; the servants are dressed in bkok, with the «ception of 
one who is in Highland costume. I have once seen the Countess of 
Kent, looking veiywell, I thourfit, in a simple dark dress and a 
broad bla^^w hat. I am t^d that the Countess is so pleased 
with Lucerne that she will remain longer than was proposed. There 
isasteameron the hike at the di«>osal of the court. La«t night 
we had fire-works and a band on the waters opposite the Schweib»r 
Hof • that is all I have remarked in the way of rejoicmgs. The 
mat i^o^e are not mobbed or annoyfd in any way.— Jtfon^reaJ 
Da/Uyj^etos, 
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4. PRINCE ARTHUR'S MAIDEN SPEECH IN PUBLIC. 

I3ie speeoh made by Prince Arthur, in accepting the addrees of 
Mr. Bowkow, at the opening of Middle&borongh idbert Park, was 
this: — 'M am very' grateful to my dear mother, the Queen, for 
having allowed me to represent her in the ceremony which we are 
now aaaembled to perform. To dedicate to the public use the park 
which your munificence has provided would of itself have been to 
me a most interesting duty ; but on the raesent occasion it has for 
me a far deeper and peculiar meaning. This park, which I am sure 
will contribute largely to the pleasure and happiness of the people 
of Middlesborough, is to be forever associated with the name of my 
beloved father ; and this thoughtful mark of his meniory, on an 
occasion when an act for the public benefit is concerned, has truly 
pleased and touched my dear mother. No one could take a deeper 
interest than did my beloved father in whatsoever ministered to the 
health and enjoyment of the people ; and I feel quite sure, Mr. 
Bolokow, that the noble gift which you have made to the town 
would have been regarded by him, as I am commanded to say it is 
by the Queen, my dear mother, with the warmest sympathy and 
approbation. Most sincerely do I join with you in praying that 
this park may fulfil the object for which it is destined : and with my 
best wishes may I add that you yourself may live long to witness 
the pleasure you have been the means of bestowing upon the people 
of Middlesborough." 

At the banquet in the New Exchange^ replying to the toast of 
his hesdth, the Prince said : — ^'I thank you most sincerely for the 
very gratifying manner in which you have received me this evening, 
and for the kind and flattering terms in which the Mayor has spoken 
of me. I can assure you the interesting ceremony of this morning 
has given me the utmost satisfaction, and I am very glad to have 
been permitted to represent my dear mother upon an occasion like 
this. Whatever in any way promotes the welfiure of the people was 
always an object of the deerait interest to my dear father ; and I 
feel proud the opportunity has occurred to commence my attempt 
to follow in his footsteps. I am glad my sta^ here has enabled 
me to viait the great iron works for which this place is famous. 
They are the first of the kind I have seen, and they are to me of 
further interest, as they have been the means of raising Middles- 
borough in a few years from a small village to a poptdous town. 
The cordial welcome I have received will not be easily forgotten, 
and I can assure you it will give the most sincere pleasure to the 
Queen." — Montreal Daily Newt. 



5. MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 

Keep good company, or none. 

If your hands cannot be usefully trnployed, attend to the cultiva- 
tion of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises, but keep those you make. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Keep you own secrets, if you have any. 

When you speak to a person, look him in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the very sinews of 
virtue. 

Good character is above aU thinj^ else. 

Tour character cannot be essentially injured except by your own 
acts. 

If one speak evil of yon, let your life be sudh that no one will 
believe him. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 

Ever live, misfortimes excepted, within your income. 

When you retire to bed, think over what you have been doing 
during the day. 

Make no haste to be rich if you would prosper ; small and steady 
gains give competency, with Ironquility of mmd. 

Never play at any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation, through fear yo,u may not withstand it. 

Never run in debt, unless you see a way to get out again. 

Never borrow if ]rou can possibly avoid it. 

Never unnecessarily speak evil of any one. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be happy. 

Save when you are young, to spend when you are old. 

6. JUVENILE SMOKERS. 

The law prohibiting minors from smoking on the streets is rigidly 
enforced in Halifax, N. S., several youths having recently been 
arrested and fined for so doing. It is a pity that some such law is 

not in existence here for the benefit of our infantii^e smokers. 

ffamilUm Spectator, 



7. SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 

Little Bessie had got a^ present of a new book, and she eagerly 
opened it to look at the first picture. It was the picture of a boy 
sitting by the side of a stream, and throwing seeds into the water. 

*I wonder what this picture is about,' said she; *why does the 
boy throw seeds into the water T 

'Oh ! I know ,' said her brother Edward, who had been looking at 
the book ; ' he is sowing the seeds of water lillies.' 

'But how small the seeds look.' said Bessie. 'It seems strange that 
such large plants should grow from such little things.' 

'You are just sowing such tiny seeds eveiy day, Bessie, and they 
will come up large, strong plants after awhile,' said her father. 

'Oh, no, father, I have not planted any seeds for a long while.' 

'I have seen my daughter sow a number of seeds to-day.' 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled and said : 

'Yes, I have watched you planting flowers, and seeds, and weeds 
to-day 

'Now I know that you are joking, for I would not plant ugly 
weeds.* 

'I will tell you what I meat. When you laid aside that interest- 
ing books, and attended to what your mother wished done, you were 
sowing seeds of kindness 4ind love, when you broke the dish tb&t 
you knew your mother valued, and came instantly and told her, you 
were sowing seeds of truth. When you took the cup of cold water 
to the poor woman at the gate, you were sowing seeds of mercy. 
These are aU beautiful flowers, Bessie. But I hope my little girl 
has been planting the great tree of love to God,' and that she will 
tend and watch it until its branches reach the e^ies and meet before 
hiB throne.' 

'And the weeds, father T 

'When you were impatient with baby, you sowed the seeds of ill- 
temper. When you waited some time alter your mother called you, 
you sowed disobedience and selfishness. These are all noxioua 
weeds. Pull them up. Do not let them grow in your garden.' 



8. STATISTICS OP INDIA. 

A statistical abstract of all matters relating to India has lately 
been published from an official source. We &id that British India 
contains 143,585,789 persons and 947,262 square miles; of the na- 
tive States under British protection, the population is 47,909,199, 
and the area in square miles is 596,700 ; native states under Fzench 
protection have a population of 203,887 and 188 square miles ; Por- 
tugese States 313,262 persons with 1,066 square miles. Total pop- 
ulation of India,192,012,137. The army at present stationed tiiere 
numbers 66,814 British and 117,095 native troops. The gross ex* 
penditure for last year was £47,322,102, and the revenue was a trifle 
in excess of this sum. The expenditure on public works amounts 
to the respectable sum of £5,360,625 sterling. At the end of last 
year there were 3,452 miles of railway open, 10,120,910 passengers 
conveyed. These figures will serve to give our readers some little 
idea of the progress of the British Indian Empire. — Hamilton 
Spectator: 



Y. ^sipm an ^.mtttal (BAutxti$n. 

L THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

From the excellent remarks of Dr. Bowie, at a recent school 
examination, in Mitchell, we make the following extracts :— He 
said, '^ I am as averse to either individuals or communities involving 
themselves in debt as any one can be, but, I must soy, I difier very 
widely from those who regard the erection of a good school-house as 
altogether an unproductive investment, even in a pecuniary point of 
view. It will not, I think, be disputed that education has Micome 
an indispensable institution in every civilized community, so much 
so, that no respectable head of a familv would reside where its 
benefits^uld not be obtained for his children. A school-houae 
then is no longer a matter of choice, but a necessity. It is now- 
pretty generally understood that, if a community desire its youth 
to keep pace with the march of events going on almost everywhere, 
it must educate them ; to neglect to do this would be to make them 
panahs in society— the hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
their better instructed neighbors. A school-house being thus a 
necessity of the times, it appears to me that ti^e difference of cost 
between a good one and an inferior one would be but little felt by 
the ratepayers, whereas one in all respects complete might, in many 
instances, decide respectable persons to settle amongst us. It is well 
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known tiiat in this country at least, a place remaining stationary ia 
hardly to be met with. It must either aayaoce or retrogade. Without 
a oonatant influx of aettlera and capital a new place ¥rill retrogade, 
and its property depreciate in ^ue ; whereas, by making it 
attractive to people with means, they might be indnced to make it 
their home, and nothing will do this with more certainty than a 
good school. In that case the demand for property would increase ; 
it would rise in yalue far beyond the amount required to build a 
pood school-house, and thus repay indirectly, manyfold, the cost of 
its erection. I am quite convinced that a good school, well man 
aged, is just one of those things calculated more than idmost any- 
tUng else to promote this end. So that even in a pecuniary sense 
I do not think the money spent a dead loss. On the contrary, I 
believe it would repay every proprietor ten times the cost of the 
school by the increase it would effect in the value of his property. 
We need not travel far for an example illustrative of this fact, it 
was $400,000, I think, this county advanced towards building our 
railway. No part of this large sum, so far as I know, has been paid 
back ; 3ret will any one pretend to say—- even should there never be 
a cent of it repaid — ^that this was a losing investment? I say 
most emphatically, no : because the railroad has increased the value 
of property in this county to more than double what it would have 
been without a railroad. And so it will be found with improve- 
ments generally. It is a narrow view of the matter to look only at 
the outlay, without considering the effect the improvement might 
have upon the value of Hhe property and the business of the place. 
We may, I think, rest assured that it is only by a liberal municipal 
policy, just as much as by a liberal national policy, any thing good 
or great is ever accompliwed." — Stratford Examiner. 



2. DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 

In regard to discipline in school, Dr. Bowie remarked : — '^I do 
not believe any school ever did or ever can make much progress 
without strict discipline being maintained. I fear mucn those 
philanthropists who having advocated a different course, have been 
actuated more by the suggestions of their own minds than from 
any large practical intercourse with mankind, young or old. I am 
vriUing to admit, indeed I believe, there is a numerous class, com- 
prising those of a high intellectual organization, who can be most 
eanly managed by gentle means ; but I am just as much convincMad 
that there is another dass — of a lower caste of mind — ^with whom 
moral suasion, as it is called, will not always succeed. In fact there 
are some with such low propensities that they can be controlled or 
kept within the limits consistent with social order only by a fear of 
the rod, or the punishment a resistance to authority would entails 
There are no doubt many shades of difference between the extreme. 
of those two classes as every intelligent teacher must know, and 
will try to direct. Indeed, I think it a very important part of a 
teacher's duty to endeavor to learn the characters of of his scholars, 
so that he may be enabled to treat them accordingly. This is one 
reason why a teacher's authority in his school 2iould be almost 
absolute ; no one can have ^ual opportunities to become acquainted 
with those matters, and therefore a wide latitude should be given 
to his discretion. The first principle of discipline is obedience; 
without the implicit obedience of the scholar to uie teacher no satis- 
&ctory progress must be looked for. Every attempt therefore to 
infringe upon the teacher's authority — ^whether intentional or not— 
is a stab to his efficiency, and consequently to the prosperity of the 
achooL'' — Ibid. 
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the committee are of opinion that mental and moral philosophy 
should be made compulsory as early as possible. 

III. That although an acquaintance with 6 reek is very desirable 
yet, as the British Council at their meeting in July. 1868, deemed it 
advisable to defer at present enforcing this, the committee, while 
recommending that language to all students, doubt the propriety of 
at present fixing the period when it should be made compulsory. 

lY. That with the view of rendering the matriculation examina- 
tion efficient and uniform, it be conducted by persons engaged in 
general teaching, and officially connected with the universities, 
colleges, or seminaries of the Dominion. 

y . That the certificate of having passed the matriculation exami- 
ation, shall testify that the student has been examined in (1) English 
or French lanniuge, including grammar and composition ; (2) 
arithmetic including vulgar and decimal fractions ; (3) algebra in- 
cluding simple equations ; (4^ geometiy, first two books of Euclid ; 
(5) Latin, including translation and grammar, natural philosophy 
and logic, and in one of the following optionaJ subjects : — Greek, 
French, English or German, according to the nationality of the 
student. 

YI. That a Degree in Arts of any British or Canadian university, 
or of any university of good standing, be accepted as a suffident 
qualification to enter upon the study of medicine. 

YII. That all the students presenting themselves for this exami- 
nation shall pay the sum of— --dollars prior to examination, and in 
the event of fsllure, half the sum shall be returned. 



3. PBELIMINABY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Dr. Howard, chairman of the committee on preliminary examina- 
tions, of the Canada Medical Association reported as follows : 

L That aU persons intending to study medicine in the Dominion 
of Canada be required to pass a ma&culation examination, and 
thor professional examination held to commence from the time of 
their having passed said matriculation examination. 

n. That the matriculation examination of students in medicine 
in the Dominion shall be, (with some alterations to be mentioned) 
that recommended by the Council of Medical Education and Regist- 
ration of Great Britain, and adopted in the Medical Act of Upper 
Canada^ and shall be as follows : 

Compulsory ; English or French language, including grammar and 
ccMnpoBition ; anthmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions ; 
aigma including simple equations ; geometry, including first two 
books of Eadid, latin translation and grammar, natural history and 
""ogio ; and one of the following optional subjects : — Greek, F^ch 
>r £n|^ and GeTmi^l ; according to natiooiimty of student : and 



4. PROFESSIONAL MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Dr. Bayard, as chairman of the committee on medical Education, 
reported as follows : — 

As the curriculum of professional study required before drawing 
a Hcense to practice is now, since the action of the MedicaJ Council 
of Upper Canada in 1866, almost the same in Upper and Lower 
Canada, your committee have not many new suggestions to make, 
but rather to reproduce, with such alterations and additions as have 
appeared to them advisable, the regulations at present existing in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Queb^ with a view to their adoption 
by the sister Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

I. The committee recommend that professional education shall ex- 
tend as now, over four years from the passing of a matriculation 
examination, not less than three of which should be passed at an in- 
corporated University, College or School of Medicine approved of, but 
your committee strongly recommend that the above period of four 
years be so passed. 

II. That besides the six months winter session, there shall be in 
each year a summer session of three months, so that nine months in 
every year shall be spent in the continuous acquiution of profes- 
sional knowledge and learning. 

III. That the following branches of medicine shall constitute the 
curriculum of professional education, which all medical students 
must furnish proof of having pursued before presenting themselves 
for a license to practice medicine, surgergy and midwifery. 

Descriptive Anatomy, Practical do., or Dissection ; Chemistry, 
materia medica ; Institutes of medicine, consisting of Physiology 
and genend Pathology, Theory and Practice of Medicine, Principles 
and Practice of Surgery, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 
Children, of each of which courses of six months shall be required. 

Clinical medicine, clinical surgery, of which two courses of two 
months shall be required ; botany, medical jurisprudence, practical 
chemistry, of each of which one course of tnree months shall be re- 
quired. 

lY. Provided, however, that two three months' courses of prac- 
tical chemistry may be accepted in lieu of one six months' course of 
theoretical chemistry, and one three months' course of practical 
physiology, with a three months^ course of pathological anatomy, 
may be accepted in the place of one six months' course of institutes, 
and a three months' course of public hygiene may be accepted in the 
place of the course of medical jurisprudence. 

Y. Every student shall furnish proof of having studied practical 
pharmacy for a period of three months. 

YI. All students must give proof by ticket, that they have at- 
tended, during twelve months, the practice of a geneiul hospital, 
whose daily average of indoor patients is not less than fifty, and that 
I i^ey have attended the practice of lying-in-hospital for six months. 
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ftlst Rain OD 701, SAlb, 8Ut 

HAjnLTOK.— Lightniiig, thunder, hail and rafn on 2nd. LigfaiDing, 

tinnider and rain on . Lightning with thunder on 7th. Lightning on 

88rd. On 9th, at 8.10 p.m., a meteor, amall but aloir, not more than one 
ball the mual speed, fell N W, beginning at the lowest star in Ursa Migor, 
10th, at 10 p.Bi«, an ordinar> meteor in N£ fell N, nanal appeanmoe ; the 
aurora in the erening, and night of the 10th, was verr fine ; first obserred 
at 8.80 pjn., feeble, at 9.80 p.m., the arch was 60^ lonff from NW to NE, 
S5<> high ; streamer, bright, moTements in different dirtetions ; at in- 
terTals of fifteen or thirty minutes wttvM were obeerv^ with yery 
distinct moTements upwards ; twice the streamers reached the aenith ; at 
1 a.m., on llth| the arch, streamers and waves still Tisible ; an hour later all 
bad Tanished ; the wavea were more distinct in appearance, and greater in 
quantity than any before obserred at Uie station. High wind on 2nd,4th, 
•th, 14th, I7th, 2Srd, 81st Rain on 2nd, 7th, 16th, 22nd, 24th. Firefly 
first seen on 4th, aiUmthui in bloom on 6Ui. Maiie in tassel on 7th. 
North, remarkable for heat and drought, the temperature rising above 90^ 
OD nineteen days, and above 100® on four days. Depth of rain July 
1866, 6. 8249 mshes; 1867, 1,916 inches; 1868, 0,6166. The last fort- 
night verr smoky from fires in the woods, Hie month was firee from 
storms and the health of the city was excellent. 

Pkmbrokx — The barometric indications at this station are jgiven in the 
tabk, but cannot be relied on as the barometor was out of order for a por- 
tion of Um month, the results reported are probably much too low. Thunder, 
lightning with hail or rain on 2od, 7tb, 81st. Thunder, hail or rain 
1st, 18th, 24th. Thunder 29th. Fogs on 2nd, 8rd, 9th, 10th, 11th, (t 
smoke), 17th. Rain on l8t,2nd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 17th, 24th, 8l8t» Drought 
Tory grant, although in other neighbouring places more rain fell than at 
Pembroke. 

PsnEmaoaouoH^—On 1st, thunder, 7th thunder lightning and rain, with 
wind, storm from NW, velocity 7; lightning at 9 p.m.; a few auroral 
streamers at NB and NW. 10th, at 10.20 p.m., all N part of sky covered 
with light streamers, all converging towards Z, a good deal of fiaahing and 
ffiekering motion, especially at ENJS, motion from NE. 11th, very faint 
auroral light in low ardi over NU, 14th, very faint auroral light, scarcely 
diaUnguishable. Rain on 2nd, 7th, 24th, 81st Atmosphere very haay 
and full of amoke during mouth, particularly so towards the end of it, 
wlien the sun was sevenu times nearly obscured by the dense smoke and 
kaae ; on the morning of the 81st, the atmosphere appeared almost clear ; 
thifl change was almost immediately followed by rain. It is remarkable 



tiut about the 22nd or 28rd, the swallows almost entirely disappeared from 
(he town and neighbourhood. Thb only swallows observed smoe, were a 
very few chimney Awallows, and one or two of the large house swallow. 
The observer conjectures that this early migration may nossibly 
have been caused by the insects in the air having been aestroy- 
ed by the heat and smoke, by which tho swallows were deprived of 
their food. The month will be memorable for the great and con- 
tinued heat, and the general drought during it. The meau max- 
imum temperature of the month was 90^,26, while that of July 1867, was 
79^81; Mean maximum of the third week was 96^06, greatest heai In 
July 1868, 99^1, while hi 1867 it was 89^7. Barometer during the month 
very steady. 

SiMooE^-On 10th, brilliant aurora, from NE to NW, with streamers 
stretching to the cenith ; the epace from the horizon to the concavity of 
the arc was filled with cloud like matter of a deep purple colour ; time of 
maximum brilliancy, 9.80 p.m. Thunder on 14th, 15th, 21st Fog 27th, 
Rain 8th, 19th, 2l8t, 28rd, 8 1st Month remarkable for intense heat 
dronsht atmospheric calmness, and small amount of cloudineea. The 
depth of rain in July 1867, was 4^ inches, while this year it was only f. 
inch. The mean temperature was greater than that in 1867 by 6^61 
Orain and roots in many plaees utterljr lost, and grasses so killed that 
many fiairmers are feeding their stock as in whiter. Two fatal cases of sun 
stroke in the county. 

0raATfOBD.*-Oo 8rd, lightning, thunder and rain, 7th lightning and thun- 
der ; lightning. 18th, lightning. Wind storm 81st Fogs 16tb, I7th, 22nd, 



28rd, 24th, 26th, 27 th, 28th, 29th. Rain 
mmU of thB temperature of July :— 



8rd, 81at Oamparmtive UaU- 



TIAa. MXAW 


MIAN TXHp. or 


DATS 


MAX. 


DAXK. 


TSMP. 


WAXMSBT OAT. 




TXMP. 




1861 660.94 


76«.78 


8th 


84«.2 


8th 


1862 65^.67 


76«.98 


6th 


86«».0 


6th 


1868 Record incomplete. 








1864 


Do. 








1866 64*'.72 


74«».60 


6th 


86*^.6 


6th 


1866 690.64 


80«.77 


16th 


89*>.8 


16th 


1867 66<>.77 


76M8 


24 th 


87®.6 


28rd 


1868 74«.99 


88«.00 


i4th 


98«.6 


14th 


The maximum temperature recorded in 


previous years was 


90<'.4 on 


August 2nd, 1861. 











The heat of July, 1868, having been altogether exceptional, we subjoin a table of the mean and maximum heat at each of our Meteorological 
statians, for every day of the month. 



Dat. 








MSAN TiMPKBATiniS. 














Maxii 


lUM T] 


KHPXXJ 


LTUSX. 








"^5r 


• 

• 


• 

1 


• 

1 
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•g 


• 

1 

1 


1 


1 


« 

1 

a 


1 

i 

m 


1 

1 


> 


• 

% 

1 


1 


1 


1 

«s 
D3 


1 


Peterborough. 


a 

mm* 


1 

CO 


1 


1 


80.63 


75.6^ 


78.38 


79.80 


85.7 


78.80 


81.0 


75.10 


o 

.... 


78.08 


o 
92.6 


84.9 


89 1 


87.6 


o 
98.6 


89.9 


94.5 


98.0 


86.4 


98.8 


s 


78.00 


77.60 


82.08 


80.87 


82.8 


80.10 


80.78 


78.60 


77.07 


79.68 


95.6 


90.4 


94.7 


86.4 


96.8 


92.6 


98.8 


91.0 


86.6 


88.9 


3 


78.58 


79.66 


•84.08 


81.80 


88.8 


81.78 


81.26 


79.88 


76.70 


82.66 


91.6 


90.7 


' 94.2 


87.0 96.81 


94.2 


94.6 


92-0 


84.6 


91.8 


4 


81.77 


82.70 


85.58 


79.58 


87.2 


85.17 


84.88 


81.88 


80.67 


88.80 87.6 


92.0 


96.2 


85.4 101.0 


96.9 


96.8 


98.0 


89.0 


94.8 


6 [8] 


• • • • 


. • • • 


. • a a 


• a . . 


.... 


.... 


a • a a 


.... 


• • . . 


• • • • 


85.6 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


% • • 


6 ^ 


72.43 


73.66 


68.58 


76.08 


75.0 


65.63 


73.86 


78.26 


78.60 


79.96 


88.6 


92.2 


79.0 


86.4 


89.8 


81.1 


89.2 


91.0 


86.0 


91.8 


7 


74.88 


74.46 


68.08 


70.80 


77.8 


68.60 


74.26 


78.10 


75.20 


80.26 


85.6 


85.8 


80.0 


79.8 


91.8 


79.8 


88 


71.0 


82.4 


92.8 


S 


78.07 


74.96 


72.70 


66 57 


79.8 


70.90 


76.06 


73.48 


70 67 


72.40 


87.6 


85.5 


82.1 


69.8 


91.8 


79.8 


86.7 


90.0 


81.6 


79.9 


9 


74.77 


75.80 


75.87 


70.58. 74.6 


72.87 


75.76 


74.10 


78.70 


72.28 


84.6 


88.7 


87.1 


76.8 


88 8 


86.1 


87.9 


89.0 


86.5 


82.9 


10 


74.23 


78.00 


78.87 


75.14 


76.6 


76.58 


78.03 


78.98 


78.80 


76.28 


88.4 


86.2 


92.2 


82.4 


86.8 


89.9 


89.0 


91.8 


88.0 


86.9 


11 


73.17 


81.80i 


80.58 


77.00 


81.5 


79.50 


80.93 


76.86 


77.40 


79.68 


91.6 


90.2 


92.2 


85.4 


97.3 


91.1 


98.9 


92.0 


90.0 


92.0 


12 [S] 
18 


• • • • 
81.67 


. • • • 
85.68 


• . • . 
84.87 


a • a • 

81.87 


... a 

86.4 


. a a a 

86.07 


m • • • 

86.8 


.... 
81.76 


.... 
80.90 


• a a a 

84.00 


98.6 
94.6 


100.6 


• 1 . 
96.2 


... 
89.6 


... 
99.8 


... 
96.9 


. a ■ 

99.1 


... 
97.0 


. . a 

98.2 


... 
95.8 


14 


85.48 


84.80 


88.87 


82.80 


88.6 


87.0 


86.58 


88.60 


88.0 


84.68 


97.2 


94.7 


100.2 


89.1 


106.8 


97.9 


99.1 


98.6 


98.6 


98.6 


15 


79.50 


85.08 


85.70 


72.78 


87.6 


80.50 


84.98. 82.10 


78.40 


82.50 


87.6 


95.9 


98.2 


79.8 


104.8 


89.6 


94.6 


96.0 


88.2 


91.8 


16 


75.17 


76.73 


75.03 


68.97 


76.5 


76.33 


77.06 


72.93. 72.08 


78.10 


86.6 


89.8 


87.1 


75.8 


88.8 


89.9 


87.8 


88.0 


88.5 


89.7 


17 


79.17 


76.80 


77.20 


79.66 


80.5 


77.18 76.86 


78.48 


75.27 


81.18 


90.8 


86.9 


92.2 


87.0 


94.8 


88.9 


92.3 


89.0 


87.2 


92.8 


18 


88.50 


78.18 


80.87 


79.80 


87.0 


78.08 


82.16 


78.90 


80.20 


84.88 


96.6 


87.5 


88.1 


87.0 


103.8 


85.8 


97.5 


94.0 


92.0 


98.8 


19 [S] 
SO 


a a • • 

78.0 


79!60 


. • a • 

76.87 


76! 10 


.... 
79.0 


.... 
77.0 


• * • • 
77.7 


.... 
75.76 


. a a a 

79.47 


.... 
77.76 


88.6 
87.6 


... 
87.7 


a • . 

90.1 


... 
80.8 


... 
94.8 


. . . 

89.9 


96!o 


... 
91.0 


... 
90.2 


... 
87.9 


SI 


77.83 


79.00 


72.70 


75.93 


79.6 


30.27 


76.76 


75.43 


78.60 


77.26 


90.6 


86.9 


90.6 


85.9 


89.8 


98.1 


90.4 


86.0 


86.5 


85.9 


22 


76 33 


73.80> 76.87 


74.18 


82.5 


72.27 


77.03 


77.43 


77.48 


79.68 


86.4 


86.8 


86.1 


76.5 


98.8 


79.8 


86.5 


89.9 


87.8 


90.8 


23 


72.50 


70.23 


68.70 


74.07 


74.0 


67.40 


70.78 


72.26 


78.60 


77.96 


80.6 


79.8 


79.0 


80.5 


79.8 


77.8 


80.8 


80.9 


82.9 


86.9 


24 


72.90 


75.40 


78.08 


68.97 


79.9 


69.88 


78.78 


72.98 


78.88 


76.60 


81.6 


88.6 


78.0 


74.8 


92.8 


74.6 


88.0 


87.9 


81.7 


86.4 


26 


70.90 


70.98 


70.87 


64.68 


74.1 


67.50 


71.76 


69.98 


67.98 


71.06 


80.1 


79.7 


82.1 


71.8 


84.8 


76.8 


82.0 


84.9 


78.6 


82.4 


26 [S] 
27 


• 
• • • • 

71.07 


• • • • 
71.53 


• • • • 
68 53 


.... 
68.68 


• a . . 

70.6 


• a a a 

69.40 


• • a . 

70.58 


. a . • 

66.76 


.... 
67.98 


. a a a 

72.90 


80.6 
81.6 


... 
80.7 


soio 


... 
81.8 


... 
83.8 


... 
81.8 


• • • 

86.2 


... 
81.0 


• • • 

88.4 


... 
86.4 


28 


72.38 


78.08 


72.70 


67.07 


77.3 


69.83 


78.7 


69.60 


70.40 


78.90 


82.8 


84.6 


88.1 


70.8 


98.8 


8o.3 


88.8 


86.5 


82.21 84.9 


29 


70.83 


78.50 


78.70 


69.08 


78.9 


68.67 


72.2 


68.60 


65.08 


69.16 


77.8 


88.1 


81.0 


74.0 


89.8 


76.8 


84.4 


80.8 


76.6 


76.8 


30 


72.83 


74.00 


70.70 


74.78 


78.8 


70.28 


74.28 


72.48 


78.78 


76.76 


88.6 


82.2 


82.1 


88.4 


94.8 


78.8 


87.4 


87.0 


85.2 


86.7 


31 


75.17 


73.23 


72.08 


76.87 


80.3 


72.00 


77.6 


74 98 


78.18 


72.20 


83.6 


84.3 


79.0 


82.6 


91.8 


80.8 


88.9 


88.2 


80.0 


78.8 
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8. HOW TO REAJ THE CLOUDS. 

Soft looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moder- 
ate or light breezes ; hard edged, oily-looking douds, wind. A 
dark, gloomy blue sky ia windy ; but a light, bright blue sky in- 
dicates fine weather. Grenerally the softer clouds look the less wind, 
but perhaps more rain may be expected ; and the harder, more 
"greasy," rolled, tufted, or ruggid, the stronger the coming wind 
will prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind ; a 
pale yellow, wet ; and a greenish, sickly looking color, wind and 
rain. Thus, by the prevalence of red, yellow, or other tints, the 
coming weather may be foretold very nearly ; indeed, if aided by 
instruments, almost exactly. Small, inky looking clouds foretell 
rain ; but if alone, may indicate wind only. 

4. ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE BAROMETERS. 

The sensibility of many animals and plants to the varying condi- 
tions of the atmosphere is so great that a careful study of their 
movements will often indicate with certainty approaching changes 
in the weather. When a storm i& pending the spider shortens the 
threads of his web, and lengthens them again when the storm is 
about to pass off ; careful observers even pretend to foretell how 
long fine weather will last, from the degree to which the web is 
extended. If the spider is quiet, it is a sign of rain, but when he 
goes to work during a shower, be sure it will soon clear off. The 
swallow is also an infallible barometer, fiying low, almost touching 
the earth, and utterine a low, plaintiff cry before rain, but sailing 
back aud forth, high in the air, during settled weather ; when a 
violent tempest is about to break out, he soars even to the clouds, 
and adopts a slow, majestio motion, very different from his ordinary 
one. In pleasant weather, the crow will at any time leave her 
nest in search of food ; but if she feels a storm approaching, nothing 
will tempt her off till her mate takes her place to protect her young. 
The peacock foretells rain by its frequent cries, the wood* pecker by 
its cooings ; the paroquet by its chattering, and the guinea fowl 
by its going to roost. The goose manifests great uneasiness, plung- 
ing into the water and rapidly returning to the land. The seaguUs 
seek the shore, and are only seen far inland in settled weather. The 
petrel, on the contraiy, dashes out boldly into the midst of storm 
and tempest. The chirp of the cricket is a sign of fair weather, but 
the cry of the tree-toad indicates rain. When the air is over charged 
with moisture, the odour of flowers is strong and penetrating, and 
in dry weather is soft and agreeable. 



Special Educational Report, Ontario. — A special report upon 



the systems and state of popular edaoation iu Europe and the United 
States, with practical suggestions for the improvemeat of public instruc- 
tion in the Province of Ontario, which was presented to the Lieutenant- 
Ooveraor a few months ago by Rev. Dr. Ryerson Ohief Superintendent of 
Education, has been printed for pnblio information. It forms a blue b.iok of 
nearly two hundred pages, and comes before the public at a suitable 
season, when different questions connected with education are engaging 
more or less attention. It contains valuable sketches of the systems of 
instructions carried out in France, Prussia, Holland, Switzrerland and other 
countries on the continent of Europe, as well as in the British Isles and 
several States of the American Union. A great variety of interesting facts 
is presented in these sketches, which give brief histories of the origin and 
working of the educational systems of the countries referred to, descrip- 
tions of school management and the standard of instruction, and generally 
a comprehensive idea of the results obtained by the working of various 
systems. This part of the report is a useful addition the the general stock 
of knowledge upon the subject, giving in a oouvenient shape the inform- 
ation derived from long and careful observation of the progress of 
education in Europe and America. In his sugp^estions for the further 
improvement of the educational system of Ontario, Dr. Ryerson deals with 
the questions of superintendents* qualifications, high schools for girls, eom- 
pulsory attendance of children, and other topics which have lately excited 
comment. Upon these he throws oat many timely and practical hints 
which wilt be read with profit not only by those engaged in the education 
of youth, but by all interested In thb important subject.— Ztfad^r. 

Rev. Mr. Cbbgklby.— The Barrie Northern Advance says; — We 

regret to learn that the Rev. Mr. Oheckley, who has so long occupied the 
position of Grammer School master here, intends to leave this in a short 
time, and remove to Weston, near Toronto, where be is to fill a similar 



position. When Mr. Oheckley first came to reside in Barrie, he tried the 
experiment of taking pupils from a distance as boarders, and his abilities 
as a teacher, and other good qualities soon made his school the most 
popular one in the Province ; but we persume that be found a boarding 
school, conducted aeoordiag to his own ideas, did not pay, as he had ceased 
to keep one for some years past. If the institution over which he presided 
here was not a pecuniary success to him. and failed to give an adequate 
return for his labours, it proved itself, directly and indirectly a great benefit 
to the town. The reputation which his school enjoyed was undoubtedly the 
means of bringing Barrie into some note at the time when it was of smaller 
pretensions than at present; and for j;bis, if for nothing else, Mr. Oheckly 
ought to be gratefully remembered here. His place here will not be 
easily filled, and we can only express a very strong and sincere hope, in 
which we are satisfied none of our Barrie readers, of any creed or pro- 
fession, will fail to join, that the loss we sustain in Mr. Checkley's 
departure from amongst ns will be proportionately to his gain. 

Ohuroh of England Schools :-^Inaddition|to the flourshing Hell- 

muth Oollege at London, and the projectire Ladies' School there, we may 
mention that the Trinity Oollege School which has been hitherto situated 
in the village of Weston, and has now been removed to the town of Port 
Hope. The deficiency of accommodation at Weston, and the desire on the 
part of the college authorities to have all the resident school t>oys under 
one roof, first suggested the idea of a removal to Whitby, where it was un- 
derstood a building of sufficient sice for the purpose could be proeured. 
This supposition proving incorrect, proposals were subsequently male from 
Niagara, Port Hope, and other places— -Port Hope being effectually select- 
ed as the future laeaU of the School. This deobton was arrived at, both 
from considerations of the well known healthiness of the town, its central 
position and easy accessibility from all parts of the country, as also by 
reason of the liberal offers of help and encouragement proposed by the 
townspeople. Local committee was organised there, under the Ohairman- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. 0*Mesra, Rector of the Parish, a subscription list was 
opened, and the offer finally made to the college of a large and commod- 
ious boarding house fcr the masters and resident pupils, with a i«eparate 
building for class-rooms, free of rent and taxes for three years. This very 
handsome offer could scarcely have been otherwise than most gratefully 
accepted. The school boarding house, we are told, is beautifully situated 
on high rising ground, at a diBtaoce of about threeHjnarters of a mile 
from the town, and affords accomodation for from fifty to sixty boys. 
Eight acres of land are at present attached to the house, which will give 
ample room for cricket and play grounds. The School classes will be held 
in a building formerly occupied by the county Grammar School, which has 
been thoroughly renovated and put into a complete state of repair. The 
resident pupils are to be under the personal superrision of the head master 
Rev. 0. H. Badgley, B. A.. Queen's Oollege, Oxford, aided by three assis- 
tant masters — Mr. Litchfield, of Exeter Oollege. Oxford, the Rev. F. A. Be- 
thune, B. A., of Trinity Oollege, Toronto, and Mr. Ford, also B. A., of the 
same Oollege. The school drill association, which has been removed, under 
the authority of the Minister of Militia, from Weston to Port Hope, is un- 
der the superintendence of a Waterloo veteran, Major Ooodwin ; Monsieur 
Pemet, retains his position as French master, Mr. Gilbert oontinnes^draw- 

ing master, and Mr. Kirkson renders his valuable instructions as music 
master. Gymnastics and fencing continue to be taught by Mr. H, Good- 
win. The end aimed at by the rules which govern the school and its mem* 
bers, is to make it as far as possible a representative in this country of 
English Public School Education, moral, mtellectnal and physicaL 

The Bishop Strachan School was founded under the auspices of hem 
whose name it bears, and is designed, principally, for the benefit of daught- 
ers of members of the Anglican communion, but is open to all who, being 
desirous of availing themselves of its advantages, and wiOing to conform 
themselves to its regulations. The oonrse of study is co-extensive with 
that of! first-class schools. The main endeavour will be to prepare the 
pupils for the serious duties of life, as member or heads of families. Sim- 
plicity aud economy in dress, as well as a general moderation in expendi- 
ture, will be encouraged with a view both to the moral benefit of the pupils 
and a saving of unnecessary expense to their parents* Mrs. Horton, who 
is the Lady Principal, is admirably qualified for the office, and she has as- 
sociated with her a staff of teachers, both male and female, rarely to be 
met with even in the first boarding schools in England^ The Rev. J. 
Langtry, M. A., is the chaplain and secretary, and is associated with the 
Lady Principal in the management. 4oothor Ohnrch of Eoglaod School , 
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id U Wvtao, wlwM tbe Trinity Oolltge Sohoot— now 
ipe — lately ww. Th« atyr Mhool tutw wlU hftv* : 
''- A. Johown, formerlj Moociatcd vitb tb« oUi«r; utd 
TIm Bat. W. F. Ch«ekl«j, of TrinliT OoUa^, Dublie, 
AToantblj known in otmoMtioD with hit former large 
a<A in llie towti of Barrie. The grmt objMt of tbe 
int«rNt«d m foaodtDg thii iostitnlitni, i* toeetabllih a 
11 oonne of ioitrQcdoa will be giTea la all the ntOBl 
1 cduofttioD. while Um religions trunlug of the papiU. 
i«mber« of tbe Obaroh of England, will be deemid of 
; and while oTerj oare will be taken of the health 
I — who will bonrd with the warden and he«d4nMt«r— 
aim (o gire then the tastei aod babita of edneated 
. The b«A of the teaohiog will be damoal, but a itrj 
I time Ihao la Dinall; glreD will be devoted to »dentifio 
(•ota. Book-kMptng and English MmpouUon—tboM 
7^ moit eeaentlai and pracUsal anlgeete— will b« fnllj 
ngement* bar* bMO nwde with the popular H^jor 
a Mr. H. QoodwiD to taadi drilUDg ud gymuMtiM, 
an Toronto will be proTidtd in ftU the other ninal 

IDTH IiADm' CoLLEaK — Tb* laying of tbe foundation 
ith Ladies' College, jeiterday aftemoou, wm a moet 
y. The site ohoHD la about two mllea north of the 
iaing and beaatifullj wooded deoliTity, joat eait of the 
'oogh'e Bridge. The view Is moet attrBelire, and the 
Altogether, we quMtioo if a more Boitable tooalioD 
ored Id Weitern Oanada. The building ii to b« of tbe 

Ootbic, llTzSS ; height to the top of the tower, about 

were dmvD by Oundry A Langley, Toronto. The 
1 cart about fSfi.OOO. It will be Bloe«d in thii fall, and 
ing. At tiM appointed time. Dean Hellmatb oalled 
Enron to luToka the diviiM bleeui^. He Biahop then 
priata aod impreialTe prayer, ferrently aupplicating 
bloBi the proceediogB in which tbey were about to 
lie work to a necetsful ooncluaion. After the prayer, 
mnth addreased the aBsamblsgs. He laid it wai with 
«at pleaaore that be was preaent to participate in the 

of the present oocauon. It was a matter of eioeere 
that a loDg-felt want was about to be supplied. When 
! of Hellmnlh College waa laid — on the 17th Ootober, 
d been expressed that a female college, for the higher 
ladies, should be founded. Maay pecuniary and other 
), interposed to prevent the carrying oat of the projeet, 
ad been overcome, and the instltntion was aboQt to be 
□oet cheering auspiMs— having not only (he sympathy 
of London and vicinity, bat also that of the enUre 
iportaoM waa plaeed upon giving a superior edacation 
ocation of girls was of equal importanoe. All know 
her's iDflaenee. What waa to be expeoted if the future 
of' ear land were edneated under Romish inflaeneet 
leoted that nuns would train up Protestant children as 
d not wish to hurt the feelings of either priest or Don, 
urgsd It aa tbe most imperative duly of every sincere 
his children edneated in big own foitb, aod that of his 
be essentially a Protestant institution, tod be would 
ave nothing undone to mske it the foremoel InatitaliMi 
arancbes would be selected at would give them a high 
on. Arebcry, croquet, ^c, would be iotrodnced, and 
bi wonid be extensive and laid out with tbe grtitest 
duty would be tflbrded for the intelleetual improve- 
eoioyment of the pujula. He would not detain them 
nt ocotaloi), aa he would htve other opportunities of 

the labjecL He had now much pleasnre in iutrodao- 
hop of Rupert'a I^uid, who wonld lay the foondation 
kn. (ApplauM.) The following doonmtnts and ooini 
I sealed ease: The London (Bng.) Timti, toth July, 

July ; St John's (N.B.) RPKness, Angnet eth ; Prolei- 
r.T.) Ai^nst ISth ; Dailg Pratotypt, and Frn Prtu 
lb report of the Diocese of Bnpert't Land, 1861 ; Hell- 
icetas, ieil9i drcnltr of the Helhnuth Indies' CoUtge; 



twenty, ten, five, and one cent Oanadiaa coiu. The Bishop of Bupsrft 
Lsod then laid the foundation stone in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Gbott, and delivered the following addrcM :— He sdd, I feel highly 
gratified at being present on this acetsioa,andeslaem tbe hononr confwred 
by t)efaig selected to lay tbe foondation stone of this Institntim as one of 
on succetafolly a similar institution, which be (the speaker) had the plea- 
snre of visiting recently. He oongratnlated the Bishop of Boron on the 
sooeessful inaugnral of an icstitation in his diocese, which was intended to 
promote iho interests, of that ohnrcfa which be loved dear a> his life, and 
preserve thoie simple gospel truths which hod ever been the diatloguish- 
ing feature of tbe Cathederal church of.this City. The great difficulties of 
carrying forward that noble iostltatjoa, Hellmoth College, had been sneeM- 
fully overcome, tnd, in visiting the Initltulion the previous day, he had been 
filled with the greatest admiration. Tbe edooatioD of those who would b« 
in the future wives aod mothen of Canada, was of the graateet importanee, 
and he thought that the ladies received scant justice at their hands, He 
bad no sympathy with those who would take woman from her legitimate 
sphere—that of home — and place her foremost in the bustle of every dar 
life ; but was in favor of affording her the beat facililiee for a superior 
education. Without wishing to detract anything from the character of 
private schools, be most record his decided preference to public sdiocA 
system of edncalion. He hoped that this institution wonld be blessed of 
Ood — that the system of education would be op to the wants of the age, 
and that parents wouldwilliogly makesa^ifioes, if necessaiy. In order that 
their daOghters might enjoy the advantages of a libera] edncation. In 
coDclusion, be hoped Qod would bleas the oollege, and moke it a blessing. 
His Lordship retired amid mndi applause. The Bishop of Hurou then 
cams forward. Ha said that, after the very excellent remarks made by 
the Bishop of Rupert's lAod, it waa quite OMiecessary for him to occupy 
mnch of their time. It gave blm much Joy la have this opportunity of 
meeting with the previous speaker undsiencb pleasing si rcnmstaoees, and to 
know that be was a brother indeed, sound in the doctrine of tbe Cbaieb of 
Eoglaiidaad Ireland; one that, at mnchself-saarifice,htdg«ietoaland that 
many would esteem a land of barrenness, to preach the ansearchable richea 
of Christ fie hoped that God wanld abundantly bless his labors, aod 
give him " souls fur his hire." Tbe institution abont being erected was one 
very much needed, and one whick he hoped all who poesibly could would 
take advantage. There were other kinds uf learning to be imparted as well 
book teaching, and this institution would be calculated to Impart a 
thorough educatioD Ju every department. Ood had put it into the beat! 
of Dean Hellmutb to foDod the present institution, aod he hoped that it 
would be a most decided socoess. In conolnaieo, he ttid he most hetrtily 
ooncurred io the eentiments uttered by the Bishop of Rupert's Land, F. 
W. Thomas, Esq., was then bitrodaced. Ho s^, my lord, ladies and 
gentlemen, I had expected to be colled upon' to speak on the present oooa* 
sion, but hit tentlmenta had been so fully uttered by the previous speaker, 
that he felt the wind was taken out of bis aoils. Uellmuth Oollege waa 
rc^puded by many at its incepUon to be rather a Quixotic enterprise. Aa 
the walla rose steadily <ai the view, day after day, the qneitioa waa frequently 
asked, bow will tbey be filled! Bat the enterprise had snoceeded past the 
meet sangnlne expectations of Its projectors. Pupil* bad flocked from all 
parts of Canada and the United Statei to avail themselves of its advan- 
taget, and it was regarded as one of the best educational Institutions on 
the continent of America. The faet that sdiolsn were stmt here from 
New York was an index to Its standing. He thought that this oellege 
would be a material assistance to the male college, at brothers could go to 
one, and sisters enjoy the advantage of tbe other He bad no doubt but 
that the enterprise would be a decided success. Rev. Isaac Brock, of 
Haroo College, next come forward, and eiid : — I had as one who had been 
for many yean interested in the cause of christian education. It afforded 
bim pleasure to be a witness of tbe interesting ceremony of Ihie day. 
Much bad already been done In this wettcm part of tbe Dominion le 
■eonre Io the rising generaUon tbe bletslngs of ebrisllau education, educa- 
tion based on the Word of God. Already Ihey bad their Theolcgicnl Col- 
lege for training yonngmen for the christian minletry, a college eitabllsbed 
on a Protestant and evangrlical bails, and pledged by its charter to the 
steadfast maiulenance of Protestant and evangelical truth. Already they 
had their college for boys, flttini;i:ly called, io honor of its eoergetlc founder 
— '< Hellmuth College." Its prindples, like those of Huron College, wers 
the noble Protestant and evaogeliea! prindplea of onr beloved church. 
And, as ba had mentioned Hellmuth College, he conld aot hut coogratnlate 
the DCGD, its founder, and bit old Islington friend, Mr. Sweetmsn, its head 
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maftter, and bis effieient ataff of aaaiatanta in tba Tariow departmental on 
the aigoal auoeeas whidi God had g^ntad to thdr labora. It opened, three 
yeara ago» with aizty boya ; it now nombera one hnndred and aixty, the 
greater namber of whom are boardera. 1% haa had ita difflenltiea to eon* 
tend against. It haa had oppoaite and moat nnreaaonable prejudieee to 
oToreome ; but» in apite of all, it had won ita way to a podtton of oom- 
mcnding inflaenoe in the Provinee of Ontario, if not in the Dominion of 
Canada. And now, thanka to the ability and enei^ and liberality, of the 
Dean, we were to-day taking one further and moat important step onward 
in thlB great work of christian edooation. We assembled in this pictur- 
esque neighborhood of the '* Forest City " to witnesa the layfaig, by the 
Bi^op of Ropert'a Land, of the foundation atone of the Ladies' College. 
He hailed this onward more with great gladness. He would tell them 
why. He had been told, ainee he had been there, that the best ladies^ 
the greatest he had ever reoeiTed. It was the first foundation stone he 
had eyer laid, and he hoped it was well done. He aasored Dean Hellmuth 
that he heard much of Ohristiao aeal and public sfirfrit, and among the 
many zealous workers for Christ and Hta Church, he knew of none auperior 
to the Dean of Hnron. One particular feature of hia eooduot was, that he 
deroted a considerable part of his own means to carry out the enterprise. 
Bishop Whipple bad done something of the aame kind, and waa carrying 
cchoola in the Proyince of Ontario were oondocted by nuns. Now, if God 
-.CTen our God^give His blessing to the undertaking, we were Tisibly 
oommencing to day— and he doubted not He would, for eyery step taken 
in this matter, so far, had been taken prayerfully, and all its further steps 
would be Uken in humble depeodenee on the heayen of prayer. Then, 
schools kept by nuns would no longer be the best ladies' schools in the 
proyinee. He rejoiced, then, that they were about to baye a firat-class 
ladies' school, on a Proteatant basis, established amongst them ; aad he 
heartily wished Gk>d speed to thoee who were, or will be, associated in the 
great and good work. He tmsted that the same success would attend the 
Ladies* College as had attended the Hellmuth College for boys. It must 
be a great cause of satiefaction to our honored Bishop to see all these 
institutions springing up around the centre of hia great diocese. He 
earnestly prayed that God would bless his yaried labora, and that these 
different colleges, in their different spheres of influence, would help to 
maintain, in the other dioceses of the Dominion, these Protestant and 
eyaogelical principles, which lie at the foundation of our spiritual liberty 
as indiyidual christians, and which are amongst the most potent causes of 
the greatness of England and England's Colonial Empire. Key. Dr. 
Boomer complimented his Lordship on the splendid site secured, and 
expressed his conviction that it could not be excelled in Western Canada. 
The institution would be of a most superior kind . French was to be the 
speaking language. Thus eyery facility would be afforded for learning to 
to speak that tongue correctly. Ven. Archdeacon Brough referred to the 
many endearing associations he held in connection with the locality, and 
also to the frequent displays of God's goodness which he had experienced. 
The worthy archdeacon deliyered a most touching and appropriate 
addrese and, in oonclosion, expressed hia cordial approyal of the yiews of 
the Bishop of Rupert's Land. Rey. James Smythe, gaye a brief address, 
wishing the institution a most prosperous career. F. W. Thomas, Esq, 
then proposed three cheers for the Very Rey. Dean Hellmuth. A most 
cordial response waa giyen. The proceedings were terminated by singing 
the doxology, and the Bishop of Huron, pronouocmg the benediction.— Free 
Press. 

- R. c. Sbparatb School, SAMDWioa. — A large brick building for a 
Roman Catholic Separate School is to be Immediately erected in Sand- 
wich. The town has purchased a lot for the purpose adjoining the site of 
the old camp. 

. McGiLL CoLLEOK XJNTvaasrrT.— The annual calendar of JdcQill 

College and University has just been reeeiyed. The list of the benefactors of 
McGill College, with which it begins, is an interesting document. At the 
head of the list stands the.bequest of the Hon. James McGill, of property 
originally estimated at jesO.OOO, but aince yery greatly increased in yalu • 
The next in magnitude is the Molson gift of $5,000, and then follow sub- 
Bcripiions from £500 down to £60. There is also a list of benefactors who 
haye founded medals and special subscriptions to found a chair of prac- 
tical chemistry, and also to proyide apparatus. In looking oyer these 
lists, whilst we admire what haa been done and honor those who did iU 
we cannot help noUcing how few, as compared with our popuktion, have 
taken part in the noble work of endowing this college* Apart from the 



first foundation, the present yalue of whidi it would be difficult to estimate, 
it does not appear that the college haa recefyed oyer sixty-fiye or aeyentj 
thofBand dolhuis aHog«ther in benefaettona, while we could point to three 
donors in the States who haye giyen about half a miffiaD of doQara each to 
eolleges ; and it is well known that we haye seyeral gentlemen among us 
who could each giye a hundred thousand dollars without feeling the poorer 
for it, and whose money may not perhaps, go to a better use. To tie up 
property for heirs of the third generation, whom the testator has neyer 
seen, and who, if they eyer exist, may be good, bad, or indifferent, is a 
piece of egotism which tries to make the property a man has accumulated 
a permanent memorial of himself as the founder of a family; and all sooh 
efforts, howeyer congenial to countries where the laws of primogeniture 
and entail exist, are futile and absurd here. Far better giye any surplus 
property for the adyaaeement of general education, thus not only benefit- 
ing one's own posterity, but the posterity of others. The affiliated colleges 
of MeGill IJniyersity, are : — ^Morin College, Quebec ; St. Francis College, 
Richmond ; the Congregational College of British Vorth America, Hoo- 
treal; aad the Presbyterian College, Montreal, in connection with the 
Canada Preabyterian Church. The affiliated schools are :^the High school, 
Normal School, and Model School of Montreal. The fofUesc information is 



giyen in this calendar respecting studies, terms, honors, dtc, Ae^ in the 
different Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine. The number of students 
attending these faculties last session was as follows: — Law, 68,— of whom 
7 were from Ontario, 4 from other oountriea, and 47 from the Proyinee of 
Quebec; Medicine, 150,— of whom 78 (or nearly half) were from Ontario, 
64 from Quebec, 2 from New Brunswick, 4 from Noya Scotia, 8 from the 
United States, and one eaeh A-om Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
and the West Indies. The list of Graduates, Masters of Arts, Bachelors 
of Law, and Dootora of Medicine of the Unlyersity, is giyen, with all the 
honors ; and two departments of the calendar are deyoted to the high 
school and normal school, giying the n<*cessary information concerning 
these important institutions.— Jtfonfreo/ Witness, 

B&ITI8H AoAnaiao Hoods. — A Cantab, B.A., in a letter to the 

London JRock^ giyes the following description of Academic hoods in use 
in Britain. He says :— Degree, D.D., Oxon, scarlet doth, lined with black 
silk ; Cantab., scarlet cloth, lined with pink aiik ; Dublin, scarlet doth, 
lined with black silk; Durham, scarlet cloth, lined with Durham Palatin- 
ate purple silk.— B.D., Oxon, black silk; Cantab., black silk; Dnblis, 
black silk f Durham, black corded silk.- D.O.L, Oxon, scarlet doth, lined 
with crimson ailk.— D.C.L., Cantabw, scarlet cloth, lined with white er- 
mine ; Dublin, scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk ; Dublin, scarlet eloth. 
lined with white silk ; London, scarlet cloth, lined with blue silk ; Queen's 
Uniyersities, Belfaat, Cork and Gal way, Ireland, scarlet cloth, lined with 
light pink silk.— LL.D., Cantab., black silk, lined with white silk.— B.0, 
L., Oxon, blue silk, edged with white fur.— LL.B., Cantab., black silk, lined 
with white fur ; Dublin, black silk, lined with white fur ; London, black 
silk, edged with blue silk ; Queen's Uniyersities, black silk, lined with 
white silk. S.C.L, Oxon. blue silk.— M.D., Oxon, scarlet doth, lined with 
erimson silk Cantab , scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk Dublin, scarlet 
cloth, lined with pink Durham, purple cloth lined with crimson silk 
London, scarlet cloUi, lined with yiolet-eoloured ailk; Queen^s ITniyeraities, 
scarlet clodi, lined with crimson silk.— M.B., Oxon, black silk, lined with 
white fur; Cantab., black silk ; Dublin, black silk lined with crimson silk; 
London, black silk, with one stripe of yioletsilk. Queen's Uniyersities 
black silk, lined with crimson ailk. — Mus D., Oxon. white brocaded silk 
lined with pink silk ; Cantab., buff silk, lined with cerise-coloured silk, 
Dublin, white figured satin, lined with crimson silk ; Durham purple cloth 

lined with white silk- Mus. B., Oxon, blue silk, lined with white far; 

Cantab, (doubtful whether any hood), blue silk, lined with black, or white, 
lined with cerise ; Dublin, black silk lined with light blue sUk; London, 
same as Doctor of Music.-^M.A., Oxon, black silk, lined with crimson silk; 
Cantab., black silk, lined with white silk ; Dublin, black silk, lined with 
dark blue silk ; Durham, black silk lined with Palatinate purple 8ilk;Lon 
don, black silk fined with russet brown silk ; Queen's Uniyersities black 
silk lined with dark blue.— B. A., Oxon, black silk edged with whitdfor; 
Cantab., blaek stuff lined with white fur; Dublin, black stuff fined with 
white fur ; Durham, Uaek stuff-lined with white far ; London, black silk 
or stuff edged inside with russet brown silk ; Queen's Uniyersities, blaek 
stuff lined with white fur.— Sic. Theo., Durham, bkdc stuff with a border 
of black silk yelyet ; Proctors in the Unirersides, Oxon, white ermine in- 
side and out ; Cantobn black silk ; Dublin, black silk lined with white ennioc 
The Seoate of the Uniyertity of Cambridge, oooaisted, tin lately, of two 
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niM«i"B«g«iit^'ud "Son-BtgmW at ILA'a of law Uuw fin jtanf 
Bctding sod U.A'i of mor* tli*n fiT« jmiw lUndiog villi (Dootera, Aa.,) 
ad Ibew wor« rcip««tiT«l; • black hood lined irith vMte tilk, ind ■ bood 
3 black. U. A.*aiwv gaMnll; wear tba blank and whit* lilk bood, and 
lara Ihe black iilk hood to B. D.'b. Tbt lAmbttb H.A.'BaadDJ).'*»ear 
J coarUa; — Tbartgbt ii aMne-wbat donbtfol — thahoodof tb* Vnircnicj 
r Thieh the Archlxabop ii a graduate. This la an old right of the Prim- 
W of all England of oonferTiag an honorary deegree npoa Mna meiitori- 
le clergTiDU) oace a-year ; bat ia, 1 beliaTt, aoir eoDfaired npoa any ods 
laX appUea for it, vho f>reaaota re^Motabl* rMommendatlona, and paji 
Ma to the amonat of SOI, or more. Adj one not being a gradoate of an 
'niTenity who wean a hood readen himaelf liable to prooodnre and fine 
r the UniverMtiea whole pri*i]«gea they riolate. Canon B8 eay*; "Snch 
liniatera aa are gndoatei thall wear upon their enrplieee, at laoh timM 
.A, the timea of their nuniatratioi)), anob hooda aa t^ the ordera of the 
niTenidee are agreeable to their degraea, which no nunliter aball wear 
■dog no gradoate) BBd«r pafai of Mwpanaloo. ITotwithaUndliig it iball be 
iwfol for iDdi mluiatara aa an not gradnatea to wear npoo their enrj^ee* 
•tcad of hoocb, tone deoant tippet of Uaak. ao it be not eilk." There it 
quite plain that nooe of the many-coloared boodi faiTOited by any body, 
>t aa XJniTeraity, ara iUagaL I heard the Biibop in wboae dioaaee I am 
rietly forlnd caadidalea for MdiMtion, net being giadaataa, wearing any 

— .- VttTMaMUT or LoHnoa— Exauhuiim o> Wovn,— FoUowing the 
nmpleof Oambridge, U«t year (he CoDToeatloa of London Unireraity 
wided to hold periodical aaaminatloria of women. He aobame of exam- 
ationa baa now been aettled, and taoaived the lanotion of OoTernmeDt 
andldataa mnit have completed their aereoteenth year. Bzamination ii 
I be oompolaory in the Engliah language, UteratBra, and htMory > in 
atbematiea, in oataral pUtoaophy, and in either cbemlatry, or botany. An 
itioQ ii to be allowed to oandidatea to add Greek or a roodern laognaga 
he fint ezaminathai will be held in May of next year. 

■ ' ' N'oNooaFOBMiaM Qi EmiLuni un EoDOiLnoH. — Thti qnaation of 
rimaty edoeation haa oome onder dtaooation at TaiioBa meetinp daring 
M latt few monthe, whan nanally the ipeeehea have been rather exprea- 
re of the general deain to readi a right ooDclaaion than of fixed and 
sgmado opimona. At the annoal aaaenbly of the CangrtjfstUmal irni<n, 
le Be*. H. Alton read a paper on " Nmoonfonnlita and Primary Eduea- 
OD,' whieh he eonfeNed he intended aa an '■ eirenieon." AHUitlt^ that, 
pouibly with aoma iodiTidoal exoeptioni, all partiei agree to aooept a* 
M baaia «f Intare edoeaUonal aottoo the prioeipte of leglilatlTe reeogni- 
m and aid," be yet admitted the peril ,to which Oongregationalirta are 
ow mpoeed from " a eomewhat impetnoui and therefore violent aetioD in 
■e adoption of aohemea of national education.* Further, ha nrged that 
it wonid greatly aimpli^ the aotioD of the Qorerament, and greatly 
wilitata the progreia of aeboola, if the reqniremaota of the former were 
> reitenta reenlla." llien, It would beoome also eeaentlal that there 
bould be "aoaffeetnal protection againat denominational proaelytlam." 
iM to the expediency of local taxaUou to oompaDaata for defoete of 
olnntaiy serrie^ Hr. Allan expreaaed himaelf more dubionily. So aleo 
■ to compalsory edaeatlon, while not objeetlog " to make it aa obligatory 
pan a parent to educate hi* diild u to feed it," ha arowed hie belief that 
DO law of Dnirenal compulatHy education would be pnctieally feaaible 
1 the E^Und of to-day. Hr. B. Horiey afterwarch morcd a fMolution 
reeogninog the Liberal policy panned by the committee of the Priry 
lonncil on edncoUoD, and their dtapoaition to meet the objectioni of Soa- 
oaformieti^" and loggesting that " in thia and the general atate of feeling, 
here ia gronod far hope that meaeorea of a more broad aad general eharae- 
nr may ipeedily be deTiied In which Congregationallete may oordially oo- 
perate ;'' bat aader the ooDrictian " that the preaeat tranaitional atate of 
pinion 1* not faTonrable to the formation of a ayitam likely to be par- 
unent and eomplote," urging npon friendi " the impottanoe of Dothaetily 
cmunitting tbemielTea to an approval of propoaali for legialation which 
lint, to a large extent, be immature and DuialiifiLctory." In the debate 
hat enioed there waa loma direralty of riewa. Hr. Cbarlea Baed upheld 
ha Tolnntuy principle with the warmth of an old attaehmcnt, and ex- 

■enad bia hope that goTarument granta might be reatrietcd to the poor- 

tdaaaee. Dr. Halley aaid he " woold leave edooatioo to work ita way 
D the priudpal of free trade;" ha "diallked deDominntiooal eJacaliou; 
haiitaUe education 1 goTeriment education;" people can and ought to 
''neate themselTee. The Ser, H. J. Robjobae explained hie poiltion 



aimplaworda: "IbeUeTeba aald, " thai (ka whole •dnettion of the child 

iain the fint plaea in the hand* of the paranta, aad tbatth»raliglont adn- 

oation ahoald be lapplemented by the Obriatitn ebutch upon the voluntary 

batia, and that the aecuUr adocatioo, the mere intellaataal culture of the 

of the people may be taken np aa a pnrely cittaen queaUoo." Tha 

Ion waa nltimately carried, two hand* only bebig held up agdut it. 

At the BaptUl Union, the anbjeet vae introdneed by Bev. 8. 0. Oreen, 

A, who read an aUborata p^ur, and hroagfat forward Ue reaolutioua 

hieh the oommittae appointed at tha avtannal aaarien, now reaomnuAd- 

ad for adoption. The fint raeolotion afflrmad :— 

" That thie Cniou regardi the eitaUiihmant of an aqaltab)* eyataoi of 
natimal education i* now poMible iu Bngland, tha eeaentlal eonditlooa 
being : Ist, the leperation between leeular and raligiooi inatruatlon ; Sod, 
the limitation of aobool inspection and eantrol to the aaanUr dapartnMDt'i 
and Srd, the recognition of effldenay in thia dapartoieat m eooatitntlng 
the sole claim to GkTemment anpport." 

An amendment waa propoeed by Hr. H. U. Bampaa, to the effK^— 
" That the Mtabliibmant of whooli by pablie anthoritiea, except in tha 
ise of childrea whoee pireoti are ihown to be unable to pay for their 
adaeation, !■ contrary to the true prindplae of gcTemnant, and onealled 
for l^ the cirenuutanee* of the tine, niat it la tha duty of Qorernment, 
by the extentiou of tha Factory Acta and such other maan* *a they may 
see beet, to render oompuliory npoa parenta tha adooation of their 
children." 

An animated discuaiion followed. Dr. Angna aaid tbelr were agtwad 
that if people would adaeate themieWei they eould do It mora eooaoml' 
cally and effeetoally than government, bnt in England the maaa of the pao- 
pie were not in a poeltion to educate tbemMlvet. Knally, thIa fint reao- 
lotion waa oanriad, and the diaouaaion of tha remaining reeolntiona peat- 
poeed until the next antwomal neeting.— AeyJiaA Ah^^ Stkoot 7WJW. 

&R>oWBD SoHOOU, laatuTD.— TTio Annual Report of the Com. 

mlMlonera of Edaeatlon in freUod, for the yean 1887-89, ha« juit been 
iasoed. In reference to the Endowed Sebooli nnder their inpenision and 
eontrol, the Commiasionen itate that no material change or olreumatance 
has taken place during the put year calling for ipedal notice. The diff«. 
rent eetatea which form the endowneuti of the royal and other aehooli ara 
in a ntiifketary condition, the rente lairly paid, and the tenantry peace- 
able and welt coudacted. In refereno* to the rojaladiolanhipa in Trinity 
College, the GomtniMiouerg atate that they are In all caae* obtainable only 
" the reealt of competitive examinatioai, held by a apeoial oourt of ex 
liners, In an extenaive courae, emhrnciag certain Qreak and Latin Olaia- 
lea, Latin and Greek Compoiition, French, Geography, Engliah Litentnre 
and ita hiitory, Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic and Hlitory, Ancient and 
Modem. The axhibltiooB are tenable for five yean, bnt ^ become for- 
feited in caae the holder does not duriog each year of hia tannre obtain 
■ueb a Domber of qualifying aniveraity diatinetlon* at are praacribed In 
the Oommlasioacra' ralei, 

Edikbuboh nnyiBsirT.— The vote on tha ohdce of a principal for 

Edinba^b Uoivinity waa laken oo Uondaj laat Tboie who were 
anppoaed to hnve the best hopes were the aspportara of Sir Jame* Simp- 
sou and Dr. Dawaon, of Mootraal, the latter of iHmmb, it wonU appear, 
would have reoetved the appointment bnt for tba UiA that the tnpportcri 
Sir Jamei Simpson, more opposed to Dr. Dawaon than attached to their 
candidate, threw their wught in bvonr of Sir Alexander Grant, who haa 
therefore been elected to this reapoosiUa poaL It will b* no lass gratify- 
ii^ to the people of Oaoada to learn that Dr. Dawaon la still to be among 
us than bow thoroughly his aUlItlas are appreeiatad in the old world. In 
conneotian with the foregoing, we may say, that Dr. Oaldarwood, of Orey 
friars, n. P. Chnrah, Glasgow, ha* baan appointed to tha chair of moral 
phUoBopby in tie above Vnlvenity.^ — IFifnMS. 

— ~ •DmvxkBnrv EnoOATioit ir Iiur.— Tha atatlatieal register fur 
pablio iostmction in Italy for the year 18«7, wUah ha* lately appanred 
at Florence, contains tome intereithig iutarmatioti on th« tnbjeet to which 
it relates: — The number of stndenta entarad ett the book* of (be fifteen 
nnivcnitiea of the aoontry was, for law, 3,161 ; roadiaioa, I,S86; mathe- 
matics, 1.269; litanture tad philoaopby, HE; thaohigy, It; proeednre 
14S; and pharmacy, SSI. He largest nunben ware^ at Padua, 1,497! 
Naples, 1,437; and Torln, 1,1M; while at Saisarl thara were oiilyfis'. 
Parma, 61 ; Oagliarl, BS; and Senna, SI. In 1M7, 4U shidenta psaaed 
._„___.,_.._=_ . , ,,..._ ,_ - ,u«matiBa, and SO (u llt*- 

glTen for the position of 




aa lioentiates in Uw, SOS in madleiaa, tSf In 

ratnre and philoaophy, also 51 diploma* 
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notary* and 161 for pharmacy. There were 8,796 papllB !n the 104 Boya^ 
colleges, 4,768 in 186 professional schools, 1,608 in 26 minor colleges, and 
and 972 io the different manicipal seminaries. The grants from the Gov- 
ernment to Snnday and evening sohools for the working classes amounted 
to 618, 966f., distributed among 8,808, teachers ; to 61 societies for promo* 
ting popular instruoUon, 42,984f. ; and to 67 infant schools, 81,470f. 

— — Tab Japanksb Collkob which is to be established at Paris will 
have among its earliest ■eholars the young brother of the reigning Tycoon. 
He is about fifteen, and with other eompatriota is to bo iq|tiated into the 
French language and the European manu&otures, arts and sciences. 

— — Gtmnastios iir SoHOOL8.^Hundred8 of years ago, Plato said, in 
his Model Republic, no commonwealth was perfect without its gymna- 
siums. It is equally true that no school, town, or city is perfect without 
the gymnastic hall, where both sexes can be trained in the use of their 
bodies. We are slowly coming to it, and many of our best academies 
are adopting a system of bodily exercise for their pupils which tend to 
keep them in good health. We are just now more and more impressed 
with their value, from having recently attended the closing exercises of 
the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, N.Y., where nearly or quite one-half 
the time was taken up in practising calisthenic drills, with rings, wands, 
dumb-bells, and various gymnastic feats. This academy is almost the 
only one in either of the two great cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
where the same . careful attention is bestowed in educating the body as 
the brain, and the success which it is meeting shows that the people 
appreciate the value of a school where their children will improve in. 

Yiii. §tpsittmmt»l ^otim. 

1. INTEE-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE JOURNAL. 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Education for letters and inter-oonmiunications be- 
ween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Jourmdy appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable : but terse and 
pointed communications of moderate length on school management, 
discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of general interest 
are always acceptable, and may be made highly useful in promot- 
ing the great subject for which this Journal was establushed. 



2. EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, TORONTO. 

At the recent educational convention for Quebec, lately sitting at 
Richmond in that Province, Archibald Duff, A.M., of High School, 
Montreal, read an interesting paper on the schools of Chicago, and 
the Normal School and Common Schools of Toronto, upon all of 
which high encomiums were bestowed. 

Having visited the Educational Depository in connection with the 
Department of Public Instruction for Ontario, he advised all who 
want maps, apparatus, <fec., to apply at the Educational Department 
there, the supply being ahunacmif and very excellent and cheap. 
There was also a complete digest or manual of the school laws, and 
of all legal decisions upon them. These were very useful to the 
teachers of Ontario. — Leader, 



3. PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

BUFEBIKTEVSXKIB AlTD TIAOHXBS. 

In the catalogue are given the net prices at which the*books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Public Educational InBtitutiona of Upper Canada, from 
the Pepository in connectioii with the Department. In each 
case» cash must accompany the order sent. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of 
the abides mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. 
Local superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on 
the same terms, with such educational works as relate to 
the duties of their profession. 



4. PREPAYMENT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the Postage Law« the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must he pre-paid 
by the sender ^ at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this jpostage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 

5. NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 

In future none but Postage Stamps of the present legal de- 
nominations can be received in letters, (in sums less than a dol* 
lar,) at the Educational Department. 

6. ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

Selected bjf the D^gMrtment, far Orammar or Obmmon ekoole, from the Oaia* 

toffue, in aeeorted padugm, aefoikme: 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5ct8. to 70cts. each $10 

« No. 2. Ditto ditto 5cU. to $1*00 each $16 

" No. 3. Ditto ditto 5ct8.to$L-25 each $20 

" No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcto. to $1-50 each $26 

" No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1*75 each $30 

" No« 6. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $2*00 each $36 

'' No. 7. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $225 each $40 

" No. 8. Ditto ditto 15cto. to $2-50 each $46 

" No. 9. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2*75 each $50 

'' No. 10. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $300 each $50 

" No. 11. Ditto ditto 20cta. to $3*25 each $60 

" No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3*50 each $66 

" No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $3*75 each $70 

" No. 14. Ditto X ditto 25cU. to $4*00 each $76 

*' No. 15. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $4*25 each $80 

'' No. 16. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4*50 each $86 

•• No. 17. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4*75 each $90 

'* No. 18. Ditto ditto 30ct8. to $5*00 each $96 

'' No. 19. Ditto ditto 85cts. to $5-25 each $100 

V No. 20. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $5*50 each $120 
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The following may be obtained at the Educational Depository, Toronto. 
The 100 per cent it allowed in their purchase, when sums of not less than 
$6 are sent :— 

Yarty's Oollectioo of Objects, containing upirards of 100 specimens. | 9 00 
Stratham's Mineralogical Oabinet, containing 60 of the moat interest* 

ing and yalnable Minerals, Metallic Ores, kc 11 00 

Stratham's Mineralogical Cabinet, containing 100 of the most inter- 
esting and Taluable Minerals, Metallic Ores, Ac 2S 00 

Oabinet of 160 Minerals, Metals, Ac 6 00 

Collection of 24 Minerals and Metals $2 A 8 60 

do do 20 Minerals and their Uses 1 75 

do do 40 Qeological Rocks 6 60 

do do 20 Geological Specimens 76c. A 1 70 

do do 20 Qeological Specimens 76 

do do 40 Geological Specimens 2 60 

do do 20 Sbiels, illustrating the elements of Conchology. ... 80 

do do 12Meta!s 00c. <fc I SO 

do do 20 Fossils 1 80 

Vartr's Geological Cabinet £4 2 6 

Grimn's Degrees of Hardness— a cabinet of 9 choice specimens of 

Minerals 3 76 

Collection of Objects to illustrate Magnetism • 8 60 

Wylde's Models Centre of Gravity 1 20 

Oliver A Boyd's set of 20 Object Lessons, with 20 nataral specimens, 

mounted on Cuds 6 00 

Collection of oyer 100 specimens <rf different kinds of Wood 

Collection of 100 different Rocks. 

Case of Bees • 1 00 

Edward's Natural History of Silk-wonn, a in box .... •«. 2 00 

dBoaT ADraRTisBMiNTs inserted in the Journeii of liduceUion for 20 
cents pel line, which may be remitted in pottage itampe or otberwia. 
Teems : For asingle copyof the JournmlofJ£due€tion,$l perannum. 
Back vols., neatlystitched, supplied on thesameterms. AllsubeeripticiMi 
to commence with the January Number, and payment! n adyanee Inuft 
in ail oases accompany the order. Single nnmbers, 10 cents each. 

AJleommnnieaiioneto be addressed to J. Oboeo a Ho»aiv«,LLJB. 
MmtUionOJice.TorontQ. 
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I. 4Muati«n in various <tmnttU$. 

1. UNIVERSITY REFORM AT OXTORD. 

(from tkt ImdoB Tiaut.) 

It is of great importance tliat the scope and dimensions of 
the University Reform just accomplished at Oxford, should be 
thoroughly underetood. Its practical effect, as we have already 
observed, may be stated in half a dozen impressive words. Any 
lad whose parents can ifford, say £40 a year, may, in future, 
" go to Oxford," and, what is more, may be insured to a great 
extdiit i^ainat the temptations to ext^a^'agence hitherto prevail- 
ing. On theoe terms, the benefits of a University education and 
the advantages of a University degree, will be henceforth ob- 
tahtable. At the same'time, it should be added, in any ezplan- 
atioo of ^e subject, that already and before these changes the 
necessary expenses of University education were certainly not 
above £80 a year, so that, in fact, the chief improvement connsts 
in lemoving the incentives to superfiuous expenditiuv, which 
have hitherto stood in the way of academical economy. It was 
pretty well known that any student might get his degree at 
rifter Oxford or Cambridge for £200 or thereabouts, but then 
it was also known that, as a matter of fact, very few did so. 
"Hie conti^ioD of expensive society proved too strong for the 
joang economist, and the possible £300 swelled practically 
into £500 or £600. 

yfe may say, therefore, that in future an Oxford degree is 
not only nominally but actually to be procured for an outlay 
not exceeding £10 a year for three years together ; but then 



follows the important question — what is to be done with the 
degree when obtained 1 An Oxford education, though it may 
' only cost half as much money as before, will still cost just as 
much time, and the " unattached," just like the College graduate, 
will liave to begin working life at twenty-twa What are the 
limitations in the way of profession or calling which this age im- 
poses Y \Muit percentage of the youth of tliis country can 
prudently accept these limitations t In other words, how many 
lads will find their account in taking an Oxford d^ree even at 
ludf price 1 These are tbe inquiries by which the results of 
this new " opening" must be practically governed, and we have 
already stated, though in no captious or unfriendly spirit, oar 
doubts about the prospect. It is highly propable that a cerbun 
number of young men who slirink from the temptations of Col- 
lege life will embrace the opportunity of University life iJ'orded 
by the new system, and these, as an experienced correspondent 
ai^ed, may come from a new class or stratum of society; but 
still they must, upon the whole, come with the same views as 
are entertained by the classes already frequenting the Univer- 
sity. Tliey will expect to become clergymen, achoolnssten, 
tutors, perhaps here and there lawyers, or physicians. But 
what is the "opening" offered by these profesuons, and bow 
many fresh mouths are likely to find pasture on sneh fields ! 
We have no doubt that a few young curates may be^ their 
duties as graduates instead of Literates, and a few ushers, per- 
haps, may now write themselves Bachelors of Arts who would 
have dispensed with that title before. The father of a luge 
family, again, may send two sons into the Church instead of 
one, and all privileges of University educ^on will be eheqmied 
together ; but will this economy affect a class ha^ enough to 
leaven the actual constituencies of the Universities in any ap-" 
preciable degree 1 Wo cannot but doubt it 

The iKiint on which the whole case turns, appears to ns to he 
this : — That the new " opening" can only concern lads of imper- 
fect education and indifferent promise. If tho extension now 
given to the Oxford system did really for the first time offer 
poor lads a chance of bettering their condition, and rising in the 
world, tlirough tlie honours and emoluments of the University, 
we should be ready to admit that the rAults might be iiicslca> 
lable. This, however, as we have explamed in previous obaer^ 
vations, is not the case. This kind of " opening" has been 
effected by the Universities long ago, and on terms infinitely 
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more liberal than those offered now. Of late years, too, the ayatem 
of encouraging and rewarding merit has been extended to an incred- 
ible degree. Oxford now says to a lad, who knows a little Latin 
and Greek, " Come to ns, and you shall live for £40 a year ;" but 
Oxford and Cambridge both aaid long ago to lads who knew some- 
thing more, — *' Come to ua and you &all live for nothing." Let a 
young man only show that he is qualified to rise in the world and 
oetter^iimself by the avenue of University distinction, and the Uni- 
f erftity will provide for him altogether. He may obtain, even 
before commencing his residence, an Exhibition or Scholarship suf- 
ficient for his maintenance, and an open career is then before him. 
In fact, viewed in this aspect, tlie two old Universities are tlie real 
democratic institutions of tliis land. Through them and their 
endowments the poorest lad in a village may rise id take rank after 
Princes of the Blood. The only drawback to the imbounded libe- 
rality of the system is that not every poor lad has his proper chance 
to begin with, and this brings us to a conclusion which we are now 
ptepounding for the first time — ^that University extension, to be 
reaUy effectual, should begin in village schools. 

If every lad, however humble in extraction, had the same 
opportunities of early education as are enjoyed by those who now 
win University honors, then the Universities would draw students 
of the best promise from every class of the nation, and become truly 
national institutions. At present, and owing to defects in the 
general system of education, many a youth of real talent and capa- 
city is left without any chance of developing his gifts. It is thus 
that the endowments of the Universities do in a certain sense find 
their way to the rich instead of the poor, not by any fault of the 
dispensers of this patronage, but simply because such evidence of 
proficiency as the}s reasonably exact can only be given by the well- 
educated, and because to be well-educated means to be well to do. 
The lad who secures an Oxford residence free of chaise, is a lad 
who has been taught and ti*ained by good masters, and such teach- 
ing and training must be paid for. Here and there, as, for instance, 
at Christ's Hospital, it may happen that a boy is fortunate enough 
to obtain a cheap or gratuitous education from liis earliest years, 
but as a rule the poor man's son is debarred from measuring his 
natural gifts against those of liis betters, for want of the early dis- 
cipline which they receive. The Universities say to the youtli of 
the whole nation, ** Come to us from any class, however humble ; 
give us an assurance that you have the capacities for rising, and we 
will provide you with maintenance." No invitation could be more 
liberal or democratic, but, unfortunately, the humbler classes can- 
not turn it to account. Our correspondent, Mr. Kitcliin, spoke of 
''a graduated and rising system of education, by which all the 
young ability of the country from every class of society may ascend 
from school to school, till at last it meets in a final trial of strength 
at the Universities*" Exactly; that is the very consummation we 
should rejoice to witness, but we fail to see how it is be promoted 
by the new ** opening" at Oxford. That *' opening" will merely 
admit men who, from want of training or talent, or both, are in 
arrear of their contemporaries, and who can never, except in rare 
instances, expect to overtake them. For tiiese men the ** final trial 
of strength," if, indeed, they attempt it, must, for the most part, 
result in failure, and it is in view of these conditions that we doubt, 
though we are very far from deprecating the material success of the 
experiment. 

2. SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE ENGLISH COM- 

MITTBB OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION FOR 1867-68 

The Report begins by noticing that the number of schools or 
departments inspected, as compared with the previous year, was in- 
creased by 1005, and that of the children by 103,496, including 45,835 
evening scholars. The mimber of certificated teachers was greater 
by 742, of assistant teachers, by 163, of pupil teachers, by 564. For 
the first time during tiie last five years, the number of pui)il teach- 
ers has increased. The causes of the decline in the number of pupil 
teachers since the introduction of the Revised Code are stated 
thus : — a. The withdrawal of the direct payments made to them 
previously. 6. The constant rise of wages in the class from wliich 
they are dnwn, coupled with the fact that whereas the average 
payment per annum of a pupil teacher by the Committee of Council 
was £15 for male and female alike, the average under the Revised 
Code has been £13 98. 9d. for a male, and £12 15s. 2d. for a 
female pupil teacher, and in the large majority of cases this pay- 
ment has still been made annually and not more frequently, as it 
might easily have b#en. The increase of School fees is pointed out 
as one remedy for the lack of funds for paying pupil teachers, and 
this is noticed as being already in use. 

The minute of February, 1867,' has been another remedy, and its 
effect has been shown in the fact that out of the 564 new pupil 
teachers 392 belong to England and Wales, to which its operation 



is confined. Inspectors' Reports are quoted to show that it has not 
yet produced its full effect. In a subsequent table made up to the 
end of the year, the total increase in the number of pupil teachers 
is shown to be 715. By a second table brought down to the same 
period, the number of assistant teachers is shown to have decreased, 
so that it would seem that during the last part of the vear school 
managers have been replacing assistants by new pupil teaohen. 
Still my Lords point out that pupil teachers are not ^e only source 
from which the Training Colleges should be filled; and suggest 
that such persons as voluntary teachers in Sunday schoola, or 
persons engaged in occupations implying a certain degree of in- 
struction, would form excellent candidates for training. It is 
thought that without lowering any further the standard for admia- 
sion, a very moderate amoimt of aid from a certificated teacher, or 
from a clergyman would supply their educational deficiencies. The 
request to lower the standard of admission into the Training 
Colleges, which has been strongly urged upon my Lords, they 
refuse to grant, on the ground that the Training Colleges are not 
elementary schools, and that the stay in a Training College should 
be employed in mastering and digesting, rather than in acquiring 
knowledge. 

Training Colleges are next noticed. They are capable of ac- 
commodatmg 3,205 stiidents, and of supplying at least 1,500 trained 
teachers yearly, wliich nmnber is enough to maintain a body (if 
once created), of 21,400 teachers, and these again, allowing the pres- 
ent rate of 85 '8 day scholars for each certificated teacher, are eqxial to 
the instruction of an annual average number of l,8d6,llS) day 
scholars, or (adding one third for the difference between the annual 
average number present, and the number of scholars on the 
register), 2,448,160 children receiving more or less of daily inBtruc- 
tion. But actually only 922 male students and 1,335 females are in 
these colleges. So that instead of maintaining a body of 21,400 
teachers, they can only maintain 14,600. 

This, which is regarded as a question of the utmost graviiy, aiiees 
from the want, not of funds, but of suitable candidates. This 
deficiency of candidates does not arise from a deficiency in the 
demand for trained teachers, but rather from the fact that the 
remuneration offered, though gradually increasing, is not sufficient- 
ly attractive compared witii that of other occupations. The average 
income of a master was, in 1867, £88 18s. 5d., of an infant mistress 
£53 11. 3d., of other mistresses £55. lis. Rather more than one 
half have also a home or lodging rent free in addition. Though 
some few of the best paid masters may, in towns, receive larger 
incomes, and even as much as £250 or £300 a year, yet a man of 
average ability cannot^ under ordinary circnmstaiices, expect more 
than £100 per annum. There is, practically, littie hope of any 
advancement. 

Uncertificated masters in unaided schools have an averageincome 
of £52 14s. 9d. Mistresses in Infant Schools receive £29 ; and 
other mistresses £32 17s. Id. 

In 1867, 149 acting male teachers, and 123 acting female teadiers 
were ccrtiiicated ; and 19 male and 76 female pupil teachers were 
provisionally certificated. 

The work of such teachers is well reported of, when engaged in 
schools of suitable size and character. 

Mixed Schools, in which boys and girls are taught together, are 
shown to have increased, from 1864 to 1867, in the proportion of 
26*84 per cent. : although a portion of this increase is due to the 
different forms in which returns are made to the ofiice, and not only 
to t^e consolidation of departments. This increase of mixed schools 
is not considered desirable. The employment of mistresaes rather 
than masters is on the increase throughout England and Wales, 
though slowly. 

In 1863 the per centage of male and female teachers was 55 and 
46 respectively. In 1867, it was 52*4 and 47*6. This is in a great 
degree, owing to tiie employment of women in small rural schools, 
when economy demands it. To avoid the injurious effects of having 
infants and girls taught in one room, under one teacher, my Lords 
suggest that an increased grant should be made for infants iuider40 
in number, when the Inspector reports tiiat they are taught by a 
certificated or probationary teacher, in a separate room, and are 
under seven years of age. 

Schools under simple inspection are uniformly ill reported of. 

There are still a large number of schools not reached by inspec- 
tion at all. 

The nimiber of children in average daily attendance in aided 
schools in England and Wales is 911,681. This is about 4'2 per 
cent, of the population. Therefore, of every 11 children of the 
labouring classes at school, the average number of those attending 
aided schools last year was about 4. This estimate does not include 
workhouse and reformatory schools. Of tiiese scholars 708,468 were 
qualified for examination. Tlie nmnber examined was 592,005. 
Of these 364,523 were under 10 yean of age. 
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•Those presented in Standards I — III. were 342,642 under 10 
years of age, and 102,398 over that age. 

In Standards lY— YI. there were 21,881 under and 125,084 over 
10 years of age. 

The numto of complete passes was 234,095 under and 70,618 
over 10 years of age, in Standards I~III. ; while in Standards IV 
— VI. the numbers were 11,776 under and 71^386 over 10 years. 

The total amount of those who passed without any failure was 
42 '6 per cent. Irregularity of attendance appears to be the great 
cause of these figures not being more satisfactory. This again 
partly arises from the migratory habits and capricious preferences 
of the poor, by which it happens that the same child attends many 
schools in the course of its school life, or even in the same year. 

In reading, the ayerage of passes was 90*71 ; in writing 87*59 ; 
in arithmetic 76*28. The inspectors express themselves best 
satisfied with the writing, least so with the arithmetic, and doubtful 
what value to put on the reading. Poetry is generally read badly. 
Some inspectors woidd omit it ; but in this opinion my Lords do 
not agree. Mr. M. Arnold thinks that the selection is bad. 

My Lords record their precautions against the dangers of merely 
meehanical instruction arising from individual examination, an.d 
quote from the Report of the Royal Commission tlie reasons for 
such examination, and refer to the favourable opinion of its restdts 
expressed in some of the Inspectors' reports. 

The Inspector's duty of seeing that the schools are satisfying all 
^e requirements of the Revised Code, and not merely producing 
good mechanical results, is strongly insisted upon. 

In the case of religious knowledge the complaint of there being 
more information than intelligence is still made. 

Mv Lords next notice the unnecessary multiplication of schools, 
whicii produces no result of efiicient education at all commensurate 
wi& the expense incurred. They then express their regret at the 
unwillingness of some sdiool managers to place their schools under 
Government. 

The Inspectors generally advocate the extension of the Half Time 
Act to all employments. Some also advise compulsory attend- 
ance as a last resort. 

The general neglect of Mr. Denison's Act, as reported by Mr. 
BlaiciBton, is noti<^, and the Report concludes with the statement 
of the maintenance of the provisional arrangement under which th^ 
grant is administered in Scotland. — Papers far the Schoolmaster. 



3. OPINIONS OF ENGLISH SCHOOL INSPECTORS ON COM- 

PULSOEY BD0CATION. (RbPORT, 1867.) 

Mr. Arlington thinks that Compulsory Education would effect- 
ually cut the knot of the difficulty of keeping children at school, 
bat does not seem to advocate it. 

Mr, W. Arnold writes : — 

" Throughout my district I find the idea of Compulsory Educa- 
tion becoming a familiar idea with those who are interested in 
aehools. I imagine that the newly-awakened sense of our shortcom- 
ingB in popular education — a sense which is just, the statistics 
brought forward to dispel it being, as everyone acquainted with the 
sabjeci knows, entirely fallacious — the difficult thing would not be to 
paas a law mining Education compulsory ; tlie difficult thing would 
be to work such a law after we had got it. In Prussia, which is so 
often quoted, Education is not flourishing because it is compulsory ; 
it is compulsory because it is flourishing. Because people there 
really prise instruction and culture, and prefer them to other things, 
tluuefore they have no difficulty in imposing on themselves the rule 
to get instruction and culture. In this coimtry people prefer to 
them politics, station, business, money-making, pleasure and many 
other things ; and till we cease to prefer these tilings, a law which 
ghrea instruction the power to interfere with them, though a sudden 
impulse may make us estabUsh it, cannot be relied on to hold its 
ground and to work effectively. When instruction is valued in this 
cauniry as it is inGrermany, it may be made obligatory here ; mean- 
wfafle the best thing the friends of instruction can do is to foment 
ae much as tiiey can the national sense of its value. The persever- 
ing extension of provisions for the schooling of all children employed 
in any kind of laoour, is probably the best and most practical way 
of making Education obligatory that we can at present take. But 
the task of seeing these provisions carried into effect should not be 
committed to the municipal authorities, less trustworthy with us 
than in France, Germany, or Switzerland, because worse chosen 
and constituted/' 

Hr. Bonner, after speaking favourably of coupulsory rating pro- 



'* Forty-five per cent, of the accommodation provided in my dis- 
trict (Salop and Stafford) is still unoccupied ; and I feel sure that 
if managers generally were sure of due attendance, which implies a 
hggb janotmt of income both in school pence and grant, complaints 



of inability to provide requisite funds for a certificated teacher would 
cease at once ; in other words^ I believe that compulsory attendance 
would render compulsory rating needless: It is irregularity of at- 
tendance which is the sore point in our schools ; which frustrates 
the efforts of the most energetic teachers, and deters managers from 
engaging in what may turn out to be useless expenditure. It is 
confessedly difficult to apply the principle of the Factory Acts 
to agricultural labour. A simple half time system is impracticable ; 
but it might be provided that all children employed between the 
ages of 8 and 12, or 10 and 13, should be compelled to produce at 
the beginning of each year a certificate of attendance at school for 
75 or 100 days in the course of the year preceding. l! this rule 
were made applicable only to children living within a mile and a half of 
a school with unoccupied room, all ground of complaint would betaken 
away. I cannot see any abridgment of liberty in compelling 
parents to provide for the education of their children. A father 
who leaves his child to starve is liable to be criminally panished; 
and it is no less injr ry to the person whose rights are first to be con- 
sidered, i.e., the child's, to keep him in ignorance, and thus to con- 
demn him to a permanently lower station in life, and to deprive him 
of those higher pleasures which chiefly make life worth having." 

Mr. Monciieff : — 

'* I have reserved for the close the expresuon of an earnest hope 
that the time is at hand when something effectual will be done to 
secure a fair chance for our schools, and brighter prospects for our 
jworer children. Confining myself strictly to what is within my 
official knowledge, the state of those children who do, more or less, 
attend inspected schools, I have for years held the same language — 
that all our teaching was powerless for effective good so long as 
nothing was done to compel the attendance of children up to a 
reasonable age. It is with no small pleasure that I have seen that 
this ugly wo^ ''compulsion" has lost some of its terrors for the 
public mind. I do not, indeed, see my way quite clear to the ad- 
vocacy of compulsion in its full and proper sense—the direct forcing 
of the parent to do his duty to the child. Nevertheless, if tiie choice 
were to be made between compulsion in its broadest form and the 
indefinite postponement of the attempt to secure the real education 
of the people, I cannot see how any educationalist could hesitate 
between tiie two. For our national school children it is a nar- 
rower question. Our main hinderanoe here is not absolute neglect 
but the encroachments of juvenile employment. I trust it may not 
be long before a measure lb passed to regulate such work as brick- 
making, and to place some restrictions- on the less tangible occupa- 
tions of fruit piodng, hop-picking, and other miscellaneous harvests, 
as well as the desultory employments of watering places. To most 
of these, I fear, the half -day principle would prove inapplicable, 
on the ground that every child capable of the work is wanted at the 
same thne. i et I shoiild be glad to see the question fully con- 
sidered, having from my old Yorkshire experience more faith in half 
time than in any other expedient. If tiiis may not be, it would not 
be difficult to devise a scheme for rendering steady attendance at 
school during winter, the condition of employment in summer. The 
very abimdanoe of work in summer might thus be made to secure a 
minimum of regular schooling. The minimum should be set high, 
not less than 200 half days in the year, so as to restrict the time of 
work to the months when it is really necessary. There should also 
be a minimum age, below which a child should not be employed at 
all. One. at least, of tiie above named modes of employment — 
brickmaking — ^would require separate considerations and x>OB0ibly 
restrictions." 

Mr. Oakeley : — 

'' In alluding slightly to Compulsory Education, it is, of course, 
beyond the scope of my report to consider it in any sense as a polit- 
ical question ; out I cannot omit to refer to the most important 
point which vitfdly affects Education in my district generally, par* 
ticularly tiie evil of tiie extreme irregularity of attenaance amongst 
the children actually at school. Without compulsion in some form 
or other, whether direct or indirect, a nmnber of children will never 
be educated at all, and those actually at school a considerable pro- 
portion (those who leave for permanent work before they have come 
up to the exceedingly moderate degree implied by the second standard) 
will continue to forget everything they have learnt by the time they are 
twenty years old. That an inconvenience would at first be felt on 
the introduction of any compulsory system may be conceded. Most 
great beneficial changes (to wit, the introduction of macliinery) have 
caused dislocation, greater or less, in society, but I venture to pre- 
dict that twenty years afterwards the compelling every pai*ent to 
take care that his child shall learn to read and write will be consid- 
ered (as it is now in Germany) of the same order of importance and 
necessity as that parents shall clothe and feed their children." 

Mr. Renouf : — 

'' It is by no means surprising that a large number of managers, 
finding it hopeless to overcome such difficulties as tiie irregularity 
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of attendance, the short duration of stay at school and removal at 
an early age, should wish them to be met by legislative measures. 
The opinion favourable to Compulsory Education lias been quietly 
but steadily growing among managers for the last three or four years 
but I am not quite sure that those who are most detennined in ad- 
vocating it have very clear notions as to the mode of harmonizing it 
with the denominational system." 

Mr. Sewell : — 

'' If I may add a conviction of my own, it would be that, as the 
want of children to be taught is the most real and serious cause to 
assign for the low character of the EngUsh primary, education, the 
removal of the difficulty will beiollowed by tiie silent disappearance 
of many other difficulties, which, while it exists, appear insurmount- 
able, if iJie authority of the law could be worked to deal with it in 
such a wav as to diminish and not increase the present popular dis- 
taste to education, and tiKe self-denial that it requires, the interest 
of managers, which must naturally be languid as long as children 
and their parents can, by simple inaction, thwart and disappoint the 
most earnest efforts on their behalf, would awake to vigorous action. 
The dignity of school and the value of education would rise in pop- 
ular estimation and popular use as people learned that the better 
kinds, if not all kinds, of respectable labour were closed against 
those who neglected it." 

Mr. Sharpe : — 

" In the first two classes of schools (rural and suburban) there 
would be very little difficulty in enforcing compulsory attendance. 
The ' mauvais sujets ' at these districts are well known to managers 
and scholars. But in that part of my district which lies wii^im a 
radius of about a mile on the average from the Elephant and Castle 
(London) the migratory habits, poverty and indifference of parents 
would increase the difficulty of tracing and punishing the worst 
offenders." 

Mr. Watkins : — 

" The Educational Conference at Manchester, which is proceeding 
while I write, has already spoken with ^a clear, a loud, and a com- 
manding voice as to the compulsion needed ; there is no doubt of 
the need — ^the only doubt is how to provide for it. There are many 
and considerable difficulties in the way, difficulties arising from the 
friends as well as from the enemies of education ; from the working 
classes as well as from the higher ; but there are none so great as 
not to be removable by earnest determination, by patient forbear- 
ance, and b^ intelligent devotion to the most un^rtant subject 
which in this century has risen up and taken its rightful place in 
the minds and hearts of the people of Great Britain." — Fapersfiyr 
the SdwolmaHw. 



arrested, and it may be safely predicted that before long Frano^ will 
occupy a high place amongst the nations most famous for popukr 
education. — Society of Aria Journal. 



6. BEMAItKS ON AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC 

IK8TRUCTI0K. 

Thx Rev. Diu E. Rybbson, Chief Superintendent of Edveatian 
for the Province of Ontario, has presented a special report on the 
Systems <md State of PopuUir Education on the Continent of Europe, 
in the British Isles, and the United States of America. It is a very 
valuable document, and will have great influence in improving the 
system of education in that province. 

As far as our own country is concerned, he confines himself 
chiefly to the systems of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. It is interesting to learn the opinions cf 
one who judges these systems from without, especially of one so 
capable of judging and so unprejudiced as is Dr. Ryenon. Aa f ar as 
our own observation goes, we should give the sdiools of our coun- 
try towns more credit thim he has. Still, he ia surveying a wider 
field, and it mav be that the facts will support his condusiona. Bui 
it must be rembered that in a countiy like our own, subject to so 
lar^e an influx of immigrants, there must be a laige peroentage of 
its mhabitants uninfluenced by its system of publio schoohk The 
remarks, however, of D&. Rybbson are worthy of consideration. 

We know our systems are not perfect. Great improvements han 
been made in them durixig the last quarter of a century ; but theve 
are still defects which it is well to consider, that the proper reme- 
dies may be devised and applied. — MoMtc^ohnrnMs reocker. 



4. ADULT EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has published the '' Statistics 
of Adult Classes for the year 1867-8," which show tliat much is 
being done in this important matter. During the past winter, 27, 
902 adult classes for men were opened in 26,193 communes, and 4, 
429 classes for women in 4,084 communes, and the number of per- 
sons who attended them amounted to 779,373, of whom 95,281 
were women. These figures are, however^ inferior to those of the 
preceding year, for, says the document m question, if there has 
been no fauing off in zeal, and if the teachers deserve the highest 
commendation, the winter was long and rigorous, the cold rendered 
communication difficult, especially in mountainous parts, while to 
other difficulties was added the deamess of provisions. In some 
rural communes, a portion of the population was compelled to emi- 
grate. Yet, in spite of these exceptional circumstances, a general 
desire to attend the adult classes was evident ; married men and 
women, in many instances no longer young, were often to be seen 
at the eveni|ig schools for months. Of the whole number that at- 
tended the adult classes, at least one-half were in a state of complete 
ignorance, or had a nwst imperfect knowledge of the most elemen- 
tary matters^ and it appears that they were certainly not 18,000 who 
failed to derive any appreciable advantage from their attendance at 
the classes. In Algeria, 82 classes were opened for men, and 22 for 
women duriiiff the vear ; the whole of these were evening classes, 
and open to all without any charge whatever. Of the teiu^hers, 87 
were laymen, and only 17 belonging to religious societies. The 
total number of persons who attended the schools was 2,648 men, 
and 274 women. A comparison is made between the state of prim- 
ary education at the present time and that of thirty-five years ago, 
when primary schools were organized in all the communes of France. 
In 1833 the proportion of illiterate conscripts was 48.83 per cent. ; in 
1853 it was 34. 39 per cent. , a gain of 14. 44 per cent, in twenty years, 
or 0.72 per annum. The adult classes are gradually being complet- 
ed by the addition of scholastic libraries, the teachers, as well as the 
poor scholars themselves, contributing the coUections. The move- 
ment is so unanimous, says the report in question, that it cannot be 



6. THE NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 

The Cornell University in Central New York was opened <m 
Wednesday last for tiie rece]^tion of students. Theie are eomi 
thinss connected with the origin and constitution of this Univentt^ 
whidi are deserving of special notice. The gentleman from whom it 
derives its name, is well known among the millionaires of Amerioik 
He was bom in Massachusetts, about the year 1806, and is, like 
the most of the prominent men on this continent, altogether what 
is called a '' self made" man. His father was a fanner in vecy 
humble circumstances, and belonged to a branch of the Quaker so- 
ciety. The son, even when a boy, showed considerable meohanical 
ability, and as he grew up, this tendency manifested itself atill moro 
decidedly. It was when at Washington, seeking a patent for a 
plough which he had invented, that he became connected with the 
telegraph system, through which he has aocumidated his piiseely 
fortune. He was the first to suggest carrying the telegraphie wires 
through the air by means of poles rather thiui by pipes under ground. 
The whole thing was new at that time and not in muck favom^ 
Ezra Cornell believed in it, and whatever money he made bf 
contracts for the construction of telegraphic lines, he invested in 
stock. By degrees he became one of the laigest.holaen of telegraph 
stock, and when that be^^ to pay dividends, he became veiy 
speedily one of the wealthiest men in America. No man has em- 
ploved nis wealth more worthily. Impressed by painful experienoe 
with the difficulties to be met with by poor but deserving and gifted 
voung men in seeking a liberal scientific education, he had no sooner 
become rich, than he conceived the idea of providing such youth 
with an education according to their turn of mind, without tlieir 
being subjected to the annoyances and drawbacks ne had himself 
passed through. For this purpose, it may be slmost said he has for 
many yean lived, and has finally seen his efforts crowned with sue- 
cess in the opening of the University which beam his name. 

Some considerable time ago, the United States Congress, after 
much discussion and agitation concerning the subject of mechaolesl 
and agricultural education, passed an Act distributing grants of land 
belonging to the nation to the. various States for the purpose. Ac- 
cording to the plan of distribution. New YoriE State receiTed scrm 
for 990,000 acres. Mr. Cornell, now a member of the New Yon: 
State liegislature, advocated the division of the whole into two parts, 
one to go to the existing colleges, and the other to found a great 
Central State University. 

At this time, some five or six years ago,Mr. Cornell receiTed an 
energetic coadjutor in Professor Andrew White, then of the Univar- 
sity of Michigan. Mr. White was a native of the Distrioi of New 
York, where Mr. Cornell resided, — a man of great wealth and liber- 
ality ; already, though young, distinguished in literature, sad an 
enthusiastic educationist. His ideas of education were somewhst 
different from those generally held, and as he saw his wwy to em- 
bodying them in connection with this large ^;rant to New x oik, he 
resigned his position in Michigan, came to his native State, soueht 
and secured a seat in the Lo<»tl ijegislature, and became ComeU's 
right-hand man and adviser in the affair. Oomellhsd proposed 
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thai if the LegislAtnre would doTote half the proceeds of the land to 
the foimdation of such a Uniyenity as he sketched, he would add 
to thia fund three hundred thousand dollars out of his own purse. 
Mr. White said he should ask it all. '' Then," said ComeU, in his 

S6 in the Lai^islatnre. ^^ if you give the entire fund for a great 
tral UniTeruty for New York State, I shall add five hundred 
thounnd dollars m>m my own means." The Uniyersity was accord- 



but would give courses of lectures during the terms ; a non-resident 
to become a resident professorship, however, if the demands upon 
it should so require. In this and other things, the trustees allowed 
a good margin for such modifications as the experience and growth 
of the University, should suggest." 

The Act organizing Cornell University, makes it an organic part 
of the educational system of the State. The principal offidals of 



iqgly determined on, and when tlie act of incorporation was passed, | the State are ex^fficio trustees. The trustees must be renewed every 
as it waa by aodamation, Mr. Cornell at once.presented for its build- five years. The number of these trustees is 24, nine of these ex- 
ings and srounds 250 acres of land, a pakeontological cabinet worth officiOy 12 chosen by the Legislature, and three by alumni of the 
(10,000 ; books to the amount of (3,000, in addition to the |600,000 University when their number shall amount to 50. 



siven to the main fond, and f 100, 000 for the formation of a pubhc 
libraiy at Ithaca, where Mr. Cornell resided, and where tilie Uni- 
veraity had been located. Nor do even these sums represent all 
that Mr. C. has done for the institution. In one way or other he 
has made over to it $900,000 additional. In short, his contributions 
cannot have fallen much short of a million of dollars. The prin- 
dplea upon which the education to be given in Cornell University is 
baaed are well stated by Professor White, the first President of the 
matitiition, in an address given in 1866 : — 

'' Tlie theory on which the committee have based their plan, is 
that throughout the national and State legislation preparatory to 
the establishment of the institution, and al^ throu^out the ideas 
ai tba founder of the Cornell Universitv as explained to us by him- 
mtid, are two leading convictions as to l£e educational needs of the 
oowiitry, and two corresponding ideas as to meeting these needs. 
Hm fint of these convictions is, that there eiists a necessity, never 
yet folly met, for thorough education in various special depart- 
■enta, and among them, the^ science and practice of agriculture. 
hadoitrial mechanics, and kindred departments of thought ana 
action. The oorresponding practical idea is that institutions be 
founded where such instru^on can be conducted witli everv appli- 
ance n e o c Bsa r y in discovering truth, and in diffusing truth ; that 
wmA inatmction be not subordinate to any other : that the agricul- 
tural and industrial professions be regarded as tne peers of every 
oCiMr ; that access to those departments be opened as widely as ^xm- 
sble, and progreas in them be pushed as far as possible. The sec- 
end of theae convictions is that the system of collegiate instructions 
now dominant leaves unsatisfied the wants of a veij large number, 
perfaapM the majori^, of those who desire an advanced general 
edneaticni ; that, although there are great numbers of noble men 
doing noUe work in the existing system, it has devoted its stren^ 
and nubdunezy mainly to a single combination of studies, into which 
eonnaratiYely few enter heartily ; that where more latitude in study 
haaneen provided for, aU courses outside the single traditional 
eovrse have been oonsidered to imply a lower caste in those taking 
them ; tliat the higher general education has therefore lost its hold 
vpfMi ihe majority of uie trusted leaders of society ; that it has 
tiiarefoire becune underestimated and distrusted by a majority of 
tiiA people at large, and therefore is neglected by a majority of our 
yosuw men of eneigy and ability. 

'* Ae ooxrespondm^ practical idea is that colleges of wider scope 
be founded ; that no single course be insisted upon for aU alike; 
that varions combinations of studies be provided to meet various 
ninda and different plans ; thus presenting a general course to 

•et the general want which existing colle^ fail to satisfy." 

In pursuance of this theory, the XJniversity has been formed into 
react divisions ; the first to comprise separate departments de- 
Totod each to a if>ecial science or art ; the second to comprise the 
department of Science, Literature and the Arts in general. 

in aeoordanoe with this division the following sdieme of instruc- 
tkm wma adopted : — 

*'L Division of Special Sciences and Arts — ^Departments of 
Agnc ul t n re (9 branches) ; Mechanic Arts (6 brandies) ; Civil 
Ingineerin^ (5 branches) ; (>>mmeroe and Trade ; Mining (4 brandi- 
ea) ; Medicme and Surgery ; Law ; Jurisprudence, PoliticiEj Sdenoe 
mad History ; Education. 

** n. Division of Science, Literature and the Arts in general ; — 
lat^ 2nd and 3rd General Courses ; Scientific Course ; Optional 
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" first general course" in this second division comprises a 
emmhination of studies mainly like the classical course of existing 
aoHegea ; the "second genend course" resembles the first, except 
ihat the study of German is substituted for that of the Greek lan- 
the "third general course" substitutes German and Frendi 
and Greek, but otherwise resembles the previous courses. 
The acientifio course is for those who intend devoting -Uiemselves 
Wfuaiy to the natural sciences. The " optional course" is one in 
^bidi the student is required to chose three subjects of study from 
aD tfioae pursued in the University, and to pass examinations in 




'* Thia schedule of studies implied, it was found, twenty-six Pro- 
JMamsliixia Of these, ten were to be non-resident, if they desired, 



It is carefully provided that no religious views whatever held or 
not held shall exclude either professor or student. " The several 
departments of study in the said University," it also provides, 
shall be open to applicants for admission thereto, at the lowest rates 
of expense consistent with its welfare and efficiency, and without 
distinction as to rank, class, previous occupation, or locality." It 
provides also that each district of the State which is entitled to a 
representative in the assembly, shall be entitled also to have educat- 
ed, without any and all matriculation or tuition fees, the student to 
be selected by the highest educational authorities of each district, 
solely as a reward for superior scholarship in the academies and 
public schools of tlie same. This admits to free education 128 
students, this being the only advantage which the citizens of New 
York have over those of any other part of the world with regard to 
the University. 

In order to secure the least possible expense to students, the en- 
tire College fees for each student have been fixed at 30 dollars, which 
is 20 dollars leas than Tale and 70 dollars less than Harvard. This 
includes the use of the Libraiy, collections and gymnasium. While 
boardiuff out in the town is allowed, rooms have been provided 
within Uie Walla of the University for 300 students, to be let at an 
annual charge of thirty dollars for each student. The whole expenses 
for board and education per annum, it is calculated, will not exceed 
$250, at the present rate of exchange about $175 in gold, which is 
believed to he the smallest rate in uie world for anything like the 
same advanta^. Ample provision is made for the assistance of poor 
students by givinff them employment on the University farm of 250 
acres, presented by Mr. Cornell. The payment given for work 
during recess time, will keep tliem during terms. 

Arrangements are also made for complete physical education. In 
short, it is tlie aim of the trustees to make it the most thorough and 
comprehensive institution at present in existence. The town of 
Ithaca, near which the University is situated, is a small place near 
the head of Lake Cayuga, aocessable from all parts by radway, the 
New York Central passing through it. Three massive college ouild- 
ings, in the Florentine style, are already completed ; and two more 
are in progress. The University Library is already larse and choice. 
Dr. Charles Anthon's libraiy of 7,000 vohunea, and uat of Bopp; 
the German Orientalist, consisting of 10,000 have been purchased, 
while President White himself has presented 13,000 volumes, an d 
some 16,000 more have been puroiased. President White, in a 
recent journey, obtained a valuable collection of 187 different kinds 
of ploughs which were at the late Paris exhibition. Its oollections 
of Geoloffical and other specimens are the finest in America. 

The cmle^ has almost everything in its favour, — ^fine libraries, 
tae oollections, laboratories and observatory, and a magnificent 
endowment, while around it are gathered the interest and hopes of 
many- of the most earnest thinkers on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is a sort of protest against making the ancient classics the comer- 
stone of education, and it remains to be seen what success will 
crown its labours in the comparatively new path which has been 
marked out for it, now that aU has been done for it which money 
can do. 

We have merely to add that the opening meeting was a peiai 
success. The weather was fine and the city crowded with visitors. 
Upwards of 300 students have already arrived. The founder, Mr. 
Cornell, delivered an address, in the course of which he said : — 

''I fear that tiiose who come expecting to find a finished institu- 
tion will be disappointed. We did not invite you to such an enter- 
tainment ; nor did we expect or desire to have a single thing fin- 
ished. We expected only to commence an institution which in the 
future will mature to a great degree of usefulness ; which will place 
at the disposal of the industrial classes such facilities for acquiring 
practical knowledge and high mental culture as the limited means 
of the humble can command. I trust that we have made the begin- 
ning of an institution which will prove highly beneficial to the poor 
young men and the poor young women of our country. This is one 
thing we have not finished ; but more and more we hope to perfect 
imtil the young men of honest efforts and earnest labour, upon 
whom fortune has omitted to smile, shall be able to secure to them- 
selves a thoroughly practical and useful education, thus making bet- 
ter the individual, the State, and society itself. X trust that we 
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have made the begiiinixig of an instituiion which shall bring science 
to the aid of agriculture. Chemistry has the same great store of 
wealth in reserve for agricidture tlmt it has lavished upon the arts, 
and we must instruct the young fanner how to obtain the hidden 
treasure. The farmer needs more light, and this we are preparing 
to supply. We also hope to strengthen the arm of the mecnanic, 
that he may multiply his productions by means of a mind of higher 
cidture. Millions have been wasted for the want of thorough scien- 
tific and practical training among our mechanics. The great wealth of 
our nation has been derived from mechanism applied to agricultiure. 
We must labor earnestly in tliis inviting field. I hope we have 
made a beginning towards a condition in which ifien shall have en- 
larged culture, greater truthfulness, honesty and manliness, and 
higher aims, and be better qualiiled to serve their fellow-men, 
their families, and their God. It shall be our aim to make true 
Christian men, without dwarfing or paring them down to fit the 
narrow gauge of sect. Finally, I trust that we have laid the 
foundation of a University where every person can find instruction 
in any study." — Qlobe, 

7. PROVISION IN THE OLD WORD AND THE NEW 

FOB SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.* 

Pjractical ediication is daily receiving more and more attention. 
Both in the old world and in the new, schools of practical and ap- 
plied science are being established, and well supported. Colleges 
nave added scientific departments, and seats of learning have estab- 
lished scientific degrees — chemistry and practical mechanics are 
taught in schools in England, to meet the re<]^uiremeuts of the mid- 
dle class school examinations of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge — and in the United States polvtechnic schools flourish and 
multiply. Why have we no such educational institutions in Can- 
ada? The country is not too young — the population is not too 
sparse. In the far West, St. Louis and Chicago, these institutions 
spring up and receive a ready support. Have our countrymen suf- 
ficient intelligence to see their importance and go and do likewise? 
The Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania is situated in Philadelphia, 
and was founded in 1851. Tlie courses are : Civil engineering, prac- 
tical chemistry, agriculture, mines and architecture. These extend 
through two yeai-s. The number of students in 1865 was 136. 

The Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N. Y., was founded in 1824. 
It has courses of civil engineering, mechanical engineering, topo- 
{praphical engineering, natural science, and chemistry. Each course 
IS four years. The attendance in 1866 was 150. Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has similar courses-7-two years duration; at- 
tendance. 40. 

The Sheffield Scientific School, connected witn Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn., was founded in 1841. The courses are from two to 
four years ; attendance, 57. The Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., near Harvard College, was founded in 1848. 
Courses: Chemistry, zoology, botany, geology, engineering, com- 
parative anatomy, physiology, and mineralogy, one year each ; at- 
tendance, 75. The Chandler Scientific School, Hanover, N.H., was 
founded in 1852; general courses, three years; scientific courses, 
► one year each ; attendance, 48. Universi^ Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
same courses; one year each; attendance, 82. In New York city 
there are several such schools, viz : professional, scientific depart- 
mentj university courses, civil engineering, analytical and practical 
chenustry; two to three years; attendance, 31. Cooper Union, 
Science and Art — attendance, including high schools, 1,281. Col- 
legiate and Engineering Institution, founded in 1862 — courses, two 
years. Columbia College, School of Mines — course of six years ; 
attendance, 33. Massachusetts of Technology, in Boston — ^full course 
four years ; science, two years ; attendance, 72. So satisfactory has 
been the working of these schools, and such the support, that some 
score of others are projected — Worcester, Ithaca, Suwanee, Franklin, 
Providence, Detroit, St. Louis, and Chicago, are establishing, or 
have recently established, similar schools for students above 16 years 
of affe, and more or less engaged in trades or professions. It is 
surely time that Canada provided for her industrious sons and her 
skilled mechanics similar schools of training, where the cimning 
hand may be directed, by the well stored brain, into a thousand 
paths of useful knowledge, and the path of life be consolidated and 
enlivened by the twin treasures of science and art. — Montreal Chaette 



figures, in a tabulated form, which speak more eloquently than 
words. After a perusal of the following statistics, we may jiutiy 
leel proud of the comparative spread of Education in Lower Canada: 

Population. Pupils. Prop. 

Italy, 1863 22,184,560 1,109,224 1 in 30 

Spain, 1865 16,301,000 1,569,067 1 " 104 

France, 1850 35,779,222 3,407,545 1 " lol 

1862 37,472,000 4,336,368 1 " 8i 

Austria 36,514,466 2,606,000 1 " 10 

England, 1858 16,921,888 2,144,378 1 " % 

United States, 1860 30,000,000 4,300,000 1 '' 6| 

Prussia.1860 16,285,036 2,605,000 1 " d 

Lower Canada, 1861 1,111,568 180,845 1 " 6 

The following, which we add for this Province, will shew that 

Upper Canada is qiute in advance of all the countries named by 

our confrere : 

Upper Canada, 1801 1,306,091 344,117 1 •' 4 



1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF CANADA. 

The Jottmal of Ed^icatuyn for Qiiebec says : — 
In order that our readers and friends of Education in Canada may 
understand our position in the scale of education, we present a few 

* Sm alBO article on puge 145 of this number. 



2. NEW DOMINION ENGLISH, THE LANGUAGE OF THE 

PROVINCES. 

To the editor of the Halifax Witness, writes in the last number 
of the St. John Literary Quarterly : 

'* The United States have to some extent enriched the language 
which they have inherited from the mother country, though unfor- 
tunately^ they have in some respects taken very unpleasant liberties 
with it. The best English in the United States is heard in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

*' Cockneyism is immercifully scourged with ridicule whenever 
it shows its head among us. Still, there is remarkable variety. I 
can distinguish a limiberer from a farmer by his speech. I can tell 
by the same sign whether a man comes from the St. John Vallev or 
from the North Shore. Quite as easily you can Hiaringniwh a fisher- 
man's English from a farmer's or a lumberer's. You could not mistake 
a Pictou man for a Luenbuig, or a Yarmouth man. A *^ Cape Bre- 
toner" is never mistaken for a man from Annapolis or Eang'a Thb 
Tight little island over the Strait, has its linguistic characteristics 
too ; but it is not of the ** Dominion," — ^it is an independent depen- 
dency. 

''The English of the Provinces is materially influenced bv the 
mother tongues of the original settlers. French, Graelic, Lish, 
Welsh, Gennan and a variety of Indian dialects nave all had pos- 
session of more or less of the eround, but all bow the heaa to 
the suprenuicy of the Queen's English, and the young people gene^ 
ally, from one end of the Dominion to the other, are paying the 
most practical homage to the imperial language by learmng it. In 
the heart of the lonhest settlements of Lower Canada, where French 
is all in all, you are sure to And at least one or two individuals or 
families who have mastered a little EngHsh— enough to understand 
the stranger and make themselves understood by him. It is the 
same with respect to Gaelic in Caj>e Breton and Antigonish. There 
can be no serious doubt that all these weaker ''tongues" must give 
way to the tongue of the majority. Step by step, their power is 
circumscribed, and the circle of their influence narrowed. The 
newspaper, the common school, the railway, the platform and the 
pulpit, are all enlisted overwhelmingly in the service of the Eng- 
lish language. French will stru^le long in " Quebec," and in sec- 
tions of the sea provinces, but it cannot hope to run a successful 
race against its mighty rival. 

"Since, then, English is to be our language, we should take care 
that it be of the right stamp — "undefiled," — ^worthy of its name 
and its clainui to precedence. Nowhere in the British empire or 
elsewhere is English better spoken than in Toronto, Ejngston, Mon- 
treal, St. John and Halifax. We are free alike from the nasal 
twang of the typical '* American" and the absurd " refinements" of 
cockneyism. What is of more importance, our spelling is still almost 
piure. We have resisted Websterian innovation, and clung faith- 
fully to the traditions of the English Schools. 

" Still there is danger, and we should carefully watch against it 
Not a few of our papers speU honour, favour. Saviour, etc., without 
the u. But this is an "Americanism" of the most unreasonable 
sort, against which we should set our faces ' as a flint/ Webster's 
' reforms' in spelling are in every instance worse than worthless, 
and very few American scholars of any standing approve of them. 
When he conmienced his reforms, more than sixty years ago^ he 
changed acre into okeTf keg into cag, crowd into croud, group, into 
groop, heinous into hainous, island into Uaud, sew into soe, soot into 
8ut, steady into steddy, porpoise into porpess, and tongue into tung* 
He had tiie. unspeakable coolness to reform women into irtmmei^ / 
He himself saw tne foUy of his course in such absurd " reforms" as 
these, and if you turn up a " Webster" of the present day, hardly 
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ono of these blemishea can be seen in it. The reforms have been ' ceedings. The number of conversions reported, is on the increase, 
very properly reformed out of existence. Still, ''Webster" clings I Ministers' Bible classes are numerous, but not general. Most 
to such eiTon as omitting u in words ending with our, and omit- 1 schools are ke])t open tlirough the year. The statistics furnished 
ting one of the Vs in such words as councellor, traveller, levelling, j to the General Secretary, still very incomplete, were as follow : — 
&a These innovations have found their way too frequently into i Schools 1,653, new do 61 ; teachers 12,545, of whom 7,332 were 
the '^ Dominion," and we must therefore be on otir guard against | church members ; scholars 104,438, with about two-thirds in average 
them. If the it is omitted in words ending with our, wliy not in ' attendance ; scholars in church membership 3,924 ; Ministers' Bible 
words ending with at» ? Even more detestable is the '' reform" , classes 224 ; additions to church from schools 1,242 ; schools reported 
whidi attempts to change sceptre into scepter ; lustre into luder ; , prosperous 533 ; net increase 4,531 ; teachers' meetings 306 ; volumes 
centre into center, Ac. The " radical" press of New York too com- in libraries 167,275 ; scliools closed in ^dnter 162, conventions held 
monly follow this vile innovation. 1 13. These returns being so partial, the Secretary had also obtained 

*' Webster and his followers insert an additional I into dulness, i statistics of the schools connected with the several denominations, 
fnlness, fulfil, enrol, &c. , without any just cause or even a plausible j from which the following table was compiled : — 



excuse. In the matter of spelling, the last edition of Webster is an 
improvement upon all the previous editions ; but Worcester is a 
very decided Improvement on the most approved ^^ebster. The 
latter is justly prized for its definitions. Its popularity in the 
British !lhrovinces is great. Hence the necessity of being on our 
gaud against its attrodous spelling. 

'' As a rule we should produce oiur own school-books, and if we 
cvmot do so, we should give a preference to books produced in 
Great Britain. For there is no influence (except that of newspapers) 
that goes so far in moulding the English of a coimtry as its school- 
books. 

"The "Queen's English," good, simple, pure, pellucid, should be 
the English of our people. Nothing worthy of us is gained by allow- 
ing ourselves to be corrupted by our neighbours. Our models, if 
we seek any, should be British, not American. We should go back 

much as possible to the language as it was used by Shakespeare, 



Wesley an Methodists 810 

Church of England 430 

Canada Presbyterian 325 

Episcopal Methodist 250 

Regular Baptist 200 

New Connexion Methodist 143 

Primitive Methodist 122 

Bible Christian 101 

Kirk of Scotland (1868) 98 

Congregational 72 

Luthem 41 

Union Schools (estimated^ 500 



eachers. 


Scholars. 


7636 


51,321 


3650 


82,500 


2600 


24,830 


2079 


11,390 


1500 


10,000 


990 


6,806 


1043 


7,009 


836 


5,032 


981 


8,398 


550 


4,200 


221 


2,056 


4000 


25,000 



Total 3092 



26086 188,542 w 



Ben Johnson and Spenser. I have often regretted, when reading 4. EDUCATION OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE IN CANADA.^ 
the j^oriouB Fairy Que^a, that some of the richest and sweetest 



words of that time have fallen into disuse. Some of these will yet 
be restored to our currency, and the more the better. Tennyson 
has brought us back some gems. * Spenser, in his Fairy Queen tells 
of 

" ' Dan Chaucer, well of English undefiled 

On famels eternal beadroll worthy to be filed." 

" This is a well-merited tribute to the father of English poetry. 
Chaucer is a study by himself. His prose and poetry are equally 
sdmirable for simplicity and purity of language. The lesson with 
wluch the student will rise from these fathers of our language is one 
that many stand in need of, namely, that little words are stronger 
and better than big words. The same lesson is taught all through 
our higher literature, down to the Idyls of the King and the latest 
editorial in the Times.'* 



3. SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 

From the Report of the Sunday Schools Association of Ontario 
read at the recent Convention at St. Catharines, we gather the fol- 
lowing particularB ; in it an extract is given from the last report of 
the Canada Sunday School Union, at Montreal, one of the mission- 
aries of which, Rev. Mr. Walker, had organized 26 new schools, 
with 142 teachers and 1,050 scholars, besides reporting the addition 
of lyOOO scholars to existing schools. The other Missionary of the 
Unian, Rev. J. McKOligan, had completed during the year his four 
months' engagement with the Association, during which he organ- 
ized 31 schools with 171 teachers and 1,340 scholars ; visited 66 
other schools, and delivered 135 sermons or addresses. The funds 
for this service were nobly supplied by schools in Ontario. In ref- 
erence to county secretaries, whose duties are " to ascertain the 
number and condition of Saboath Schools in the different counties, 
and the number of children not gathered into Sabbath Schools, to 
promote the establishment of new schools and of county associations, 
and to report to the General Secretary the condition and wants of 
their several counties," the report stated that, with the exception of 
Greaville, Glengarry and Stormont, there had been a local secretary in 
every county and city of Ontario ; while in Quebec there were five 
counties, with protestant communities, without secretaries. These 
officers complained of the difficult/of securing the information asked 
for. The schools were generally prosperous, the scarcity of teachers 
uid the want of interest in parents being the chief hinderances. 
There was a call in many quarters for the visits of a Sabbath School 

agent or Missionary. More count)'- associations had been orgaimed, |in the county of Kent, vicinity of Chatham, on the manual-labour 
and conventionfl held during the i)ast than in any previous year, system, kiio^>Ti as the Naezry Institute, for the benefit of our coloured 
The Secretary had attended some, but an agent could be usefully j youth and miiiistiy, that we not only feel it to be our duty to raise 
employed in attending local conventions and institutes. There all the funds we can to support the said institution, but that we ask 
was a great demand among teachers for more information. The the Government for funds as other religious denominations have 
want of books is often felt. At the last convention, several persons done : for it is quite evident that we, as a religious body of British 
offered $100 each, and one $200 towards a fund of $1,000 for supply- subjects, believe it to be our duty to defend the Government, as is 
ing books, but that amount was not made up. Teachers' meetings expressed by our 23rd Article of Religion, in our book of Discipline, 
were not generaL Many schools reported no contribution for mis- and consequently we are as much entitled to Government aid in our 
most have libraries. Few keep fuU records of their pro- educationid institutions as other institutions in the Dominion. 



At the recent Conference of the British Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Hamilton, the Committee on Education made the follow- 
ing report : — Your Committee appointed on Education, beg to re- • 
port that wo have carefully considered the educational interests of 
our people at large, and can say, unhesitatingly, that, as far as we 
can leam, the young and rising generation in the Provinces have ' 
made rapid progress in point of education and general knowledge. 
But there yet remains ample room for improvement. It has been- - 
practically demonstrated that moral and intellectual improvement, 
must go hand in hand with wealth to establish the greatness and 
insure the advancement and success of any church or people. We 
thank our Heavenly Father for the liberty and British equality that 
the law guarantees to us as a people, irrespective pi the clime in which . - 
we were bom, or the hue of our skin ; but we are far from sym- ' 
pathizing with those administrators of law, who have it in their* 
power to educate or see to the education of our children in the same 
branches of knowledge and science that are taught to their own^ 
children. It is needless to disguise the fact that colored people in " 
the school sections and municipalities of Chatham, Winosor, Col- 
chester, Buxton, Dresden, and St. Catharines, are not privileged to .' 
enter the Grammar Schools, and even the Common Schools. In* 
Hamilton, Toronto, London, and all other places that we know of • » 
in the Dominion Provinces, it is, however, quite difTerent. They 
are received in the Common and Grammar Schools, Academies, and - ^ 
Colleges, without distinction. The result of the latter has been .' 
quite favourable, for many colored ladies and gentlemen have in the^ 
latter places received a good education, and have gone to parts of* • 
the United States, and are acquitting themselves as teachers, among • 
the freedmen and others, in a manner that reflects great credit both 
to themselves and to their educators. We believe that the system ' 
of education in British America, stands unsurpassed on the American 
continent. All we ask for is that the governments, general andylocal, 
throw open the doors of the Common and Grammar Schools — where 
they are closed against us — ^to our children, the existence of separ- 
ate schools notwithstanding. — We recommen.l our people, who are 
suffering under those very unfavourable circimstAuces, to lay their 
grievances before the local Legislatures, or the councils, or some 
place where they may effec*. the « )peniiig r )quired. And if their 
grievances a-e not heai'd, we recommend them to contend manfully 
at the poUs . ^nd other places A\'here i heir powe r can be felt. A Qoble 
contention f >r human rights, velyin^i; upon tl e strength of Israel's 
God, must inevitably succeed. We furthermore recommend, as 
our connection has been trying, to establish an institution of learning 
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Hieh winds on Ist, 8th, lath, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 25th, 27th, 28th, 
29tL Run on 8th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 2(Hh, 28th, 31st. Month 
comparatively oool and dij. 

Pexbboks. — On Ist, kghtning with thunder. Lightning, thunder 
and rain on 8th and 18th. Lightning on 14th. Very fine rainbow on 
nth. On 20th, between 9.30 and 9.40 p.m. two shooting stars to SW 
and^ W. On 2l8t, a shooting star near zenith. During rain storm on 8th 
a kidh stratum of clouds moving from N, a lower stratum from S, and 
anoiber lower, from SE. Severe frost occurred a few miles from the 
station on 16th, 17th and 27 th, but none at Pembroke ; much damage 
dona in parts of Renfrew and Pontiac. High winds on 8th and 29th, 
and severe on 13th. Rain on 1st, 2nd. 8th, 9th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, 26th, 28th, 31st. Water unusually low in the rivers 
and steamer compelled to discontinue trips between Havelock and 
Chapeau village. Some cases of small pox, one fatal at Pembroke. Hay 
crop very light; grain short in the straw, but better than expected 
from the drought. 

PrrSRBOBOUOH. — On 12th, a good many falling stars observed ; seven 
within 12 minutes after 10 p.m., and on 13th two at 9.27 p.m. Light- 
ning, thunder and rain on 8th, 14th, 28th, 31st, Rain on 1st, 7th, 8th 
nth, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 28th, 29th, 31st. 

8iMO0B.-^Li|^tning, thunder and rain on Ist, 3rd, 8th, 15th, 20th, 
Slstb 14th, quite a number if meteors between 9 and 10 p.m., starting 
from a part some distance KE from Cygnus, and going towards ^Wf 
their paths were quite short, and none exhibited any remarkable bril- 
liancy ; twenty-three were seen in 45 minutes. 15th, solar halo at 1 p. 
m., 60*' diameter. 24th and 26th atmosphere hazy and smoky, like 
Indian summer. High winds on 5th and 28th. Rain on Ist, 3rd, 8th, 
10th, nth, 14th, 15th7 18th, 19th, 20th, 28th, 29th, 30th. 

Sulitford. — On 11th, a few small aerolit^, seen. Lightning, thun- 
der with hail or rain on 4th, 7th, 15th, 20th, Slst. Ughtning with 
thunder on 3rd. Lightning on 19th. Storms of wind on 7th, 8th, 18th, 
28th, 29th, 31st. Fogs on 6th, 2l8t, 22nd; 23rd, 24th, 25th, 2Gth, 30th. 
Rain on 1st, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 20th, 28th, 30th, 
31si. 

WnmeoB. — On 12th, a meteor from Z to N, and another from Z to 
W. Fogs on 5th and 27th. Rain on 2nd, 7th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 28th. 

IV. ^Jipm ott grartial MucAiim. 

I. BISHOP STBACHAN'S METHOD OF TEACHING. 

We insert the preface to a rare book, by the late Bishop Strachan, 

publiBhed at Montreal, in 1809, entitled '* A Qmcise Introduction to 

PraeHcal ArUhmetiefor the use ofSehooW which will be read with 

interest, especially by teachers. It is highly characteristic of the 

man, and contains in a few words, the rationale and secret of 

the Bishop's wonderful success as a teacher. With a view to divest 

the smns of mere technicality to the youthful learner, the names of 

places in the country familiar to boys are inserted in many of the 

examples given in the book. The Bishop says : — " On my arrival at 
Kingston, about ten ^ears ago, to superintend the Education of a 
select number of pupils, I experienced much inconvenience from i^e 
want of School ^oks. To supply this defect, I was under the 
necessitv of compiling several treatises on different subjects, and 
amonff the rest, the f oOowing on Arithmetic, which I am now induced 
to publish for the greater convenience of my School. The great 
advantages of well digested Text Books, both to master and scholar 
are too evident to require proofs. In revising tlus little work for 
the press, I have endeavoured to make the rules and definitions 
as simple as possible, consistent with perspicuity, a quality which 
must never be lost sight of in any work, particularly those of an 
elementary kind. I am sufficiently aware that little reputation can 
be acquired by the publication of a School Book, on a subject already 
more perfect than any of the other sciences, and which has been so 
well treated by abler hands. But mv desire to be useful to my pu- 
pils induced me to undertake the work, which I thought might, with- 
out any great exertion of intellect, though not without mudi labour, 
be made more useful for this country than any other publication on 
the subject. 

'' There is a difference of opinion among Teachers as to the order 
of teaching the primary rules, some giving the simple and then re- 
taming to the compound, others teaching both at once. I have 
been in the habit of giving all the simple rules to the young pupils 
before they prooeedcMl to the compound, but to young men of dis- 
cernment, I have seldom found it necessary, as they commonly un- 
derstood the compound with as much facility as the simple. But if 
the pupils are carried through all the primary rules before they 
bonn to write them down in their books, it becomes a matter of in- 
difference which. arrangement be chosen. It should, however, be 
laid down as a principle that no boy can do any thing right the first 
time, but that he must learn by the help of his teacher, so as to be 



able to do it liimself ever after. The strict observance of this rule 
will render any arrangement easy, and facilitate the study not only 
of Arithmetic^ but of any other subject. Multiplication is applied 
to the measuring of Timber in all the varieties, because many who 
require this knowledge ai*e not able to remain long enough at school 
to reach Duodecimals, which are generally taught at the end of 
Arithmetic — of this I have had frequent experience — ^for the same 
reason an account of household expenses is introduced in Substrac- 
tion ; and in Division, book-debts and forms of bills and receipts. 
In Proportion, the common distinction of Direct and Inverse nas 
been rejected, and a rule given that comprehends both. The same 
rule, extended in its operation, serves for double Proportion, and 
is very easily understood by boys who are too young to comprehend 
any explanation of antecedents and consequents. In Practice, a 
case of Feet and Inches is introduced, which will frequently be 
found more convenient than cross-multiplication. Care has oeen 
taken in Vulgar Fractions, to make the rules easy of compre- 
hension, and to take away that seeming abstruseness so frequently 
complained of. In the arrangement of Decimal Fractions, as weu 
as in the simplicity of the rules, something, it is hoped, will be found 
worthy of approbation. Simple Interest comprehends several rules 
which differ in name ratlier than in principle ; some tables are intro- 
duced of great use in Practice and several thin£;8 entirely new. In 
Compound Interest and Annuities, the several cases are rendered 
easy, and although it was necessary to contract this part of the trea- 
tise as much as possible, everything of real use is retained. 

To this practical treatise, 1 intended to subjoin the theory and 
had actually prepared part of it, but finding the work growing larger 
than I expected, I desisted from that part of my design. It would 
have been easy to have given this work a more novel appearance, 
by inserting the common method of performing tiiie different rules 
used by other nations, but these beinff rather curious than useful, I 
decline noticing them. Some things introduced in other books have 
been rejected in this. For example, though multiplying by the com- 
ponent parts of a composite number be recommended, yet dividing 
by component parts is rejected, because it is difficult to ascertain 
the value of the remainder (if there be any) until the pupil has 
learned Fractions. It did not seem necessary to tare Reduction as 
a separate rule, as it is only the application of Multiplication and 
Division. Several rules are not separately treated, becauserthcy are 
comprehended in Proportion. 

" Never forgeting that it was my duty to make a useful book 
rather than an ingenious one, I have not scrupled to borrow what 
seemed useful from other treatises. In this respect I am chiefly in- 
debted to Doctor Hutton's and Doctor Hamilton's excellent trea- 
tises, from which I have transcribed several questions that convey 
useful knowledge, at the same time that they improve the pupil in 
Arithmetic. Tlie reader, however, will discover that the quesikions 
are chiefly new, and such as wiU fiequently occur in business. Not 
that I attach any merit to the composition of such questions, for I 
frequently write them out as they are wanted, and this every per- 
son ought to be able to do who teaches Arithmetic, or at least he 
should have a great collection, that he may give his pupils a suffi- 
cient variety to prevent copying. The few notes added on Survey- 
ing are not intended to supersede a more accurate study of that 
subject. The problems concerning the Gregorian Calender belong to 
a very short system of Chronology used in the school, and they are 
added here for convenience — ^they may perhaps be found useml to 
others — for although the calculations in the Nautical AliUanac are 
much more correct, these problems will be found sufficiently so for 
common use. I have added by way of appendix a few forms very 
useful in business. Upon the whole it is hoped that this troatise 
will answer the purpose of a text book in this country better than 
another publication on the subject." 

'' Before concluding this addr^, I beg leave to notice my method 
of teaching Arithmetic, as it may be of use to those Teachers who 
have not yet acquired much experience. In a new country like this, 
a variety af branches must be taught in every respectable SchooL 
Toung men coming from a distance at a very considerable expense, 
are anxious to get forward as fast as possible, and even those oestin- 
ed for the learned professions are seldom allowed the time requisite 
for acquiring the knowledge previously necessary. These consider- 
ations induced me to turn my thoughts to the discovery of some 
sure, and at the same time, expedious method of teaching Arithmetic. 
This object I have accomplished with a much ereater degree of 
success than I dared to promise myself. I divide my pupils into 
separate classes according to their progress. Eax^h class have one or 
more sums to produce every day neatly wrought upon their slates— 
the work is carefully examined, after which I command every fig}iTe 
to be blotted out and the sums to be wrought under my eye. The 
one whom I happen to pitch upon first, gives, with an audiole voice, 
the rules and reasons for every step, and as he proceeds the rest 
silently work along with him, figure for figure, but ready to oorrect 
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him if he blunder that they may get his place— as soon as this one 
is finished the work is again blotted out and another called upon to 
work the question aloud as before, while the rest again proceed along 
with him in silence and so on around the whole class. By tliis 
method the principles are fixed in the mind, and he must be a very 
dull boy indeed wno does not understand every question thoroughly 
before he leaves it. This method of teaching Arithmetic possesses 
this important advantage, that it may he pursued without interrupt- 
ing the pupil's progress in any other useful study. The same 
method of teaching Algebra has been used with equal success. Such 
a plan is certainly very laborious but it will be found successful, 
and he that is anxious to spare labour, ought not to be a public 
Teacher. When boys remain long enough, it has been mv custom 
to teach them the theory and to give them a number of curious 
questions in Geography, Katiiral Philosophy and Astronomy, a 
specimen of which may be seen in the questions placed before the 
Appendix. 

*^ I need not detain the reader, praising the subject which I have 
been treating, for who is ignorant of the great advantages resulting 
from its cultivation. Who does not know that it is the key to all the 
treasures of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy that 
a thorough knowledge of it is essential to Ihe man of business, high- 
7 requisite to the scholar, and ornamental to the gentleman.'' 



2. COURTESY OF MANNER AND OTHER CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF ▲ TEACHER. ^ 

Every man desirous of being a successful teacher, should posses 
an extensive knowledge of human nature, and especially that o 
children. Cautious and sensible, he should know when to praise 
and when to censure— when to rule their passions, when to guide 
their affeotionB, and when to direct and govern their ambition. 
Kindness of difl^>osition and courtesy, of manner will enable him to 
rule both young and old with an almost despotic sway. Let him 
therefore endeavour to possess those noble characteristics. He 
should never fail to cordially greet the parents of his pupils where- 
soever he meets them. In public or in private, he should always 
act so as to win their confidence and esteem. Wherever he meets 



chaste. By precept and examble he should instruct the nsing ffen- 
oration to bo guided in all things by the words of Him who said— 
** whatsoever ye would that men should do imto you even so do xm- 
to them." Should he do so well and faithfully, an abundant harvest 
will be the result of his labours, and in days to come, *' many will 
rise up and call him blessed." 

The teacher should be regular and punctual in everything he un- 
dertakes. It behooves him to be always a bright example of order 
and system, not only for his own sake but for that of those imitative 
beings committed to his charge. System in all things and puneta- 
ality with everything, shoidd be the order of his life. Otherwise he 
cannot induce his pupils to practice them. Unless his own actions 
exemplify Ids precepts, he Camiot with propriety insist on their ob- 
servance by others. He, who neglects to practice what he teaches 
or preaches, is, at best, but a recruiting agent for the ali*eady numer- 
ous army of hypocrites. His tongue says one thing and his actions 
say another ; so that he is divided against himself — How contemp- 
tible ! As time rolls away, he gradually sinks in public estimation, 
and the only thing in which he succeeds is in making himself ridicu- 
lous. If possible the teacher should never be late in his attendsnoe st 
school. As a rule he should arrive, at least, five minutes before the 
time and dismiss liis pupils punctually when their time is up. If 
he does not love punctuality and regularity himself, how can he 
expect his pupils to do so ? — &. V. LeVaux, 



3. ICEEP A HOPEFUL, PATIENT SPIRIT. 

Many teachers are often easily discouraged. They plan out their 
work in their leisure hours, keep imaginary schools, meet with won- 
derful success ; and then with stiiong faith in themselves, and great 
election of spirit, go into the real school to cany out tiieir plans, 
expecting the same success there. But somehow the plans ao not 
work as was anticipated. These real boys and girls are very different 
from the imaginary ones. They have strong wills of their own. 
They seem very decided in their determination not to go in the path 
marked out. The methods and arguments so effectiialin the imag- 
inary school utterly fail. There is a vast deal of friction in running 
the real machine, not taken into account. The teacher exhausts him- 
his pupils for any of them) he should always reooffnize them courte- self, is discouraged, loses faith in himself and wonders that anybody 

with a ' can keep school. It is not that he planned badly ; but he did not 



ously — vitn a smile, not with a frown ; with kind looks, not 

stem countenane. He should teach his pupils politeness not only | fully comprehend the nature of his work, nor the time necessary for 
by precept, but by example. He should never fail to impress on ! its accomplishment. 

their minds that they ** should rise up before the hoary head and It will help to make us proof against discouragements, if we get a 
honour the face of the old man." We mxy be excused if we digress clear idea of what a school really is, and what school work really is ; 
for a moment to relate from Ancient History an anecdote wliich and whatever differences we are supposed to make between our 
would seem to be a commentary on the foregoing quotation — an | school and others, let those differences be against us, in order to 
anecdote exhibiting clearly and fully what we mean by true polite- > leave no mar^i for disappointments. Consider the worst school 
ne$$y whilst it affoxds an Examble worthy of imitation by the youth j you know. What proportion of the scholars are bad. In your 
of every age. On a certain memorable occasion, in da3rs gone by, a | calculations you might as well allow for quite as large a proportion, 
number of Spartans and Athenians assembled at an Athenian theatre, ; if not larger, in your own. Believe, too, some of these will be among 
to see the acting of a '' Star" of primitive times. When the actor the very worst. You will not be far out of the way. Besides hav 



had got about half through, it happened that an old m^ came 
in whose head was white with the snows of age. The young Athen- 
ian aristocrats resolved to have a joke at his expense, and therefore, 
pretending to make place for him, beckoned that he should come 
amongst them and take a seat. He did so, but when about to sit 
down the ''wags" closed on either side and re-occupied the vacant 
seat. Then they laughed at the chagrin of the old man. The gal- 
lant young Spaztans, having observed the whole ''performance," 
every man ojf them rose instantaneously and remained standing, 
whilst one of their number went over to the old gentleman, and 
bened permission to conduct him to a seat. The old man complied, 
ana leaning on the arm of the noble youth, crossed to the other side 
of the house, where he was requested to take the most hotiourable 
seat. Having done so, the whole band of Spartans resumed their 
seats. The people in the galleries hhving observed this noble con- 
duct cheered and re-cheered the gallant Lacedtemonians, and the 



ing made up your mind that you are to meet twenty bad scholars, and 
you only find ninteen, and these not so bad as you thought, you are 
agreeably sui'prised, and feel encouraged. Now it is very easy to 
teach a bright child who wishes to learn. But a large number of 
your scholars are not bright, and ever so many do not wish to learn. 
Your work then must be hard, very hard. . Make up your mind to 
that. Somehow or other you must make the idle studious, and the 
dullest comprehend. Do you no how hard it is to teach a very dull 
boy ? If not, find out as soon as possible. You must proceed very 
slowly, and speak very clearly ; and even then you will have to ex- 
plain the same thing over and over, one does not know how many 
times. You must be very patient, and explain it just as carefully 
and cheerfully the hundredth time as you did the first, or you will 
lose all your work. But doing your best, you may be absolutely 
sui'c, that eveiy attempt brings you nearer the accomplishment, and 
therefore you cannot fail to grow more and more hopefiil. More 



rude Athenians, now blushing at their own conduct, held down than one such scholar you will have in your school. Allow for a 
their heads with shame. Both parties received their reward — remorse dozen. If you do not find so many, you can be happy that your 
was the lot of the one and an approving conscience the glory of the ; work is not so hard as you were prepared for. 
other. These bright scholars of yours, who give you no trouble and re- 

Real courtesy should be a leading characteristic of the teacher — i cite their lessons without failures, may be found to have not very 
we mean true politeness, that politeness which springs from benevo- 1 retentive memories. Often the morning lessons will disappear be- 
lence and the genuine kindness of a noble heart. This characteristic ! fore afternoon, and very little of what is learned one day will hold 
is indispensably necessary to his success. Being cheerful in dis- over till the next. Still you may have faith ; something has been 
position, kind and courteous to children, pai'euts, friends and gained ; and instead of being discouraged, may cougratidate your- 
enemies, he will never fail to obtain the esteem and good will of all ! self that it will be easier going over the same lessons the second 
— of both the intelligent and ignorant. He will thus obtain a good ' time than it wiis the first ; the third, than it was the second, and so 
name which is **more desirable than great riches." The experi-!on. After all your efforts, there will most certainly be some scho- 
ment will cost him nothing — let him try it. 1 lars you never can be sure of. Ev«o your best classes may be called 

Novulgarjests, no coarseness of language, no disagreeable' epithets j out for examination in what you are sure they have thoroughly 
and above all, noprofanity, should ever stain the lix>s or character learned, and their examination turn out a completer failure, x ou 
of the teacher. His language should be always pure, accurate, and had better look these things in the face, and ^e them philosophically 
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when they come. Labouring cheerfully, patiently, conBcientiously, 
you will lUwayB have very much to encourage you ; and you may be 
sure more is done than shows. 

But that is not all. There are school committees to satisfy. 
Some of these have hobbies, and perhaps you have hobbies too ; 
but you must not ride yours, but theirs. Now, what is harder for 
a man than not to be permitted to ride his own hobby ? Only one 
thing, and that is to be compelled to ride the different hobbies of, 
perhaps, a dozen, men. That is what you are to do, if required. 
Were you not employed for that very purpose ? So do your best, 
and. after a little practice, you may be able to bring in your own 
hobby also. Some members of these committees, when they go to 
examine a school, are very careful to ignore all that the teacher has 
done, and proceed to examine in the direction of their own know- 
ledge or pursuits. Of course the examination is a failure. But do 
not be troubled. Such men do not come to find out what your 
scholars know, but to show their own knowledge ; and they will not 
think the worse of you for the opportunity. 

Then there are the parents. You want to please them. You 
must please them if it is possible. But some of them have very 
peculiar children. They are not like other children. They have 
too much brain ; they are so nervous they cannot keep still ; they 
have strange propensities to annoy you and their neighbours ; they 
cannot bear the sight of the rod ; must not be driven, but coaxed ; 
are too feeble to rtudy, but must be kept up with their classes and 
regularly promoted. Verily, your task is a hard one. Still, be 
hopeful and patient. Look at the whole matter camily, and some- 
how you will see your way out to a clear place. You cannot expect 
to satisfy everybody , but you will probabljr succeed in satisfying 
every one whom it will be any honour to satisfy. 

Tuce then at the outset things at their worst, and having put 
your hand to the plough, do not look back. Whether praised or 
blamed, petted or kicked, work on hopefully and patiently. You 
will be more than compensated for all your exertions. There is no 
workj lovingly and faithfully done, which brings sweeter or greater 
reward. Our purpose in this article has led us to look chiefly at the 
difloolties to ho met, that they may not come upon you unawares, 
that yon may understand your work, and, above all, avoid that im- 
patient, freiful, fault-finding spirit, which is as disastrous in its effects 
upon your scholars, as is a sharp frost upon the tender fohage and 
opening blossoms of spring. Let your constant prayer be, ** Make 
me more hopeful and patient, hopeful and patient." — MassacJvmetts 
Teacher, 



4. A TEACHER'S SYMPATHY WITH HIS PUPILS. 

Sympathy hajs its roots in love. Love those you teach, and their 
pleasures are your pleasures ; their troubles are your troubles. 
You can bear with all their stupidity and waywardness. Their in- 
ability to comprehend you will not bring on a storm of wratli, nor 
will a little playfulness be accounted a sin. A mother never scolds 
a sick child ; never frets nor murmurs though that the child demands 
her constant care. Why ? She loves ; and through her deep sym- 
pathy she suffers with the child. She will do anything, sacrifice 
even herself to remove the pain. Your sympathy will not be so 
complete as that of the mother ; but you must have sympathy with 
those you teach, in all their backwardness, their love of play, their 
painful efforts to study ; and through your sympathy will be f oimd 
ways to help, otherwise unknown. 

Once you were all boys and girls yourselves. Go back and be boys 
and girls again. Find out from your own experiences what boys 
and girls are, and thus establish yourselves in sympathy with them. 
How different things will seem ! A boy whispers. Did you ever 
whisper in school ] A girl laughs. Did you ever laugh in school ? 
Ofaanes puts out his foot when John goes by and gives him a sly 
trip ; James bends up a pin and puts it upon his neighbours seat ; 
Thomas is munching an apple ; Mary has Just tossed a scrap 
of paper to Jane ; Martha is telegraphing to «fosephine the answer 
to the question you have just asked ; Susan is mimicking you for 
the amusement of her companions. Were there ever such doings in 
your youthftd days '? This irrepressible love of fun and frolic, pea- 
nuts and candy, — was the youthful generation of which you formed 
a part entirely destitute of it? All these things, are of course, 
offences against school government, and must be, as far as possible, 
prevented. But they will not disturb you a tenth part so much 
when yon are in sympathy with the offanders, and understand the 
feeling that has prompted them ; and you will be ten times better 
able to take the proper measures for eradicating them. 

IHd you ever &id it hard to give your attention to what your 
teacher was explaining to you, or fail in comprehending what he 
said I Cannot you recall some great blundering boys and ^Is who 
were almost dunces, who were laughed at and even whipped for 
their stupidity ; and yet the fault, not in themselves^ but in their 



teachers ? Do not you know some of ^ese blunderheads grown up 
into useful men and women, successful in life and respected by all ? 
Be careful not to judge harshly, nor deal unmercifully. Do not say. 
** you stupid, '^ to that girl, nor call that boy a '^ wooden-headed 
bumpkin,'' for it may be the stupidity is in you, and a little wooden 
material may be wrought into the texture of your brain. They do 
not understand you but the reason probably is, you do not under- 
stand them. You do not know their way of looking at things nor 
their capabilities, so you do not know how to teach them. Better 
call yourselves stupid, and mean it too. 

Dr. Isaac Barrow, the noted English divine, at his first school 
was noted for nothing but his idleness and love of fighting ; Sir 
Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist, was so fond of play hu at- 
tention could not be fixed upon any study : and even Sir Isaac 
Newton stood rather low in Ins class, and was not thought to pro- 
mise much. There may be some talent wrapped up in these playful 
stupid fellows after all. Do not be discouraged. What if, in com- 
ing near to them in sympathy, you should find it, and be instru- 
mental in bringing it forth ! 

Sympathy ! how it manifests itself in the tones of the voioe ! 
beams from the face ! and shows itself in every act ! It purifies the 
atmosphere of the school-room, cheers and quickens. It begets 
sympathy and brings teacher and taught into the best possible con- 
dition for the work to be done 1 Do you want to know how to tell 
when you are too old to keep school f Do not look in the glass to 
see if your hair is becoming gray, or if crow's feet are gathering in 
the comers of your eyes ; but into your heart to see if there is yet 
sympathy with childhood, with great rough boys, and even rude 
girls. .When you have journeyed so far from i^e East that you 
cannot get back into the morning light and the dewy freshness of 
the new bom day, then stand aside, be you seventy-6ve or twenty 
five, and let the young and sympathetic take your place. — M<iBiachu^ 
Hits Tracker. 

— ■ I ■ I- I.I ■ I -I II. ■ ■ ■ ■ ..III . ■ -I I II , ^mmm^-^m^mi^^*mmm^m^mmia-^» 

1. THE MOST REV. F. FULFORD, D.D., METROPOLITAN 

07 CANADA. 

The late Bishop was bom at Sidmouth, in England, in the year 
1803. He was a member of a very old family, which, we believe, 
has been settled in Devonshire, ever since the thirteenth century. 

Deceased was first sent to Tiverton Grammar School, where he 
remained for some time. He subsequently entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he gradtiatod B. A., in 1824, after passing a brilliant 
examination ** In Literis HumaniorUyus,** In the following year he 
was elected a fellow of lus college, and remained resident within its 
classic walls for some years — and after holding two curacies for a 
brief period, in 1832 he became rector of Trowbridge. We may men- 
tion that the Poet Crabbe, who, for eighteen years, was Rector of 
Trowbridge, was Bishop Fulford's immediate predecessor at that 
place. Having taken his M.A. degree, he was in 1838, appointed 
Chaplain to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. In 
1841, the deceased became Rector of Croyden, a parish in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where he remained until 1845. In that year he was 
appointed Minister of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, London. Here he 
remained for five years, in 1850, upon St. James' Day, the decree 
of Doctor of Divinity bavins been previously conferred upon him 
by his '* Alma Mater," Dr. Fulford was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey, as first Bishop of Montreal. In I860, Bishop Fulford 
received his patent from the Queen, conferring upon him ike dignity 
of Metropolitan of Canada. Among other works from his pen, we 
may mention, '' Plain Sermons on the Chiurch and Her Services^" 
published in London ia the year 1837 ; '' Progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England," published in 1841 ; '' Pastoral Letters, addressed 
to the Cler^ of his Diocese," in 1851 ; and five Letters on the fol- 
lowing subjects : '^ Inaugural Address to the Church of England 
Association for the Young Men of Montreal" ; *' Some Remsj^ on 
Colonial Institutions"; "On Taste and Style in Literature"; 
'' Some Recollections of a Visit to Abbotsford, and of Walter Scott 
and his Contemporaries " ; and '' The State of Prospects and Science 
and Literature in Montreal." When, on the late Bishop's return 
from England, a few months since, the bells of the Cathe<&eal peal- 
ed f ort}i( a chime of greeting, it will be remembered by some few 
who were present, that the tongue of the bell broke in two, and, 
falling upon the works of the clock, stopped them. " A bad omen," 
said some, " what can it portend 1" We are not of those who seek 
to find some hidden meaning or mysterious omen in every trivial 
circiunstance, but it certainly in a singular coincidence that the last 
arrival of Bishop Fulford in Montreal, should have been attended 
by a circumstance, which in ancient times wotdd have been regarded 
as an uimiistakable omen of disaster and death. — Montreal Daily 
News, 
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3. SIR 



Thd telegntph bringa the not altogether unexpected intelligence 
of the deatli of another prominent public man of the country, Sir 
Henry Smith. Sir Henry, though in public life for over a (juarter 
of a centuiy, Derer held a high position aa a politician. As a Con- 
oerrative, and a near neighbour of Sir John A. Macdonald'a he 
BUMeedad in obtaining a poaition in^the original Coalition Cabinet of 
1864. When the McNab-Morin Ministry took office in tlie fall of 
that year, he was appointed Solicitor General for Upper Canada. 
That he waa an acquisition to the Cabinet we cannot doubt, for he 
wai frequently placed in difficult poBitions, and always aotjuitted 
himself with credit. Tliw debating powen were above mediocrity, 
and many a gallant atand he made on the floor of the House of As- 
aembly. He continued Solicitor General fonr years. The year 
after he was elected Speaker of the House, and was coiiimisaioned to 
TOuoeed to England to present an Address from parliament, inviting 
Her Majesty the Queen to visit Canada. In the following year, it 
will be remembered. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
came to this country as the Queen's representative in this particular 
instance, and as a memorial of the visit he conferred the honour of 
Knighthood upon the then Hons. Henry Smith, and Narcisse F. 
Bellean, the latter being at the time. Speaker of the Legislative 
CounciL At the close of this year, Parbament was dissolved, Sir 
Henry ceased to be Speaker of the House of Assembly, and on going 
back to his constituents, in the Connty of Frontenac, lie was defeat- 
ed by Mr. Morion. After Confederation, he wae elected for 
his old oonatituency as a candidate for the Local Legislature. Aa 
an active member of that body he waa extremely industrious, but 
notwithstanding hia introduction of many important meoeurM, he 
earned out but little legislation. Hia position in the Legislature 
waa rather anomaloua, and he did not secure the respect he ought 
to have commanded, as an experienced Legislator. His measures 
were treated aa the emanations of a disappointed politician, rather 
than a practical member, who had been longer in political life than 
any other member of the House, except the Hon. John Sondfield 
Haedonald. Sir Henry was bom in London, England, April 23rd, 
1812, and came to Canadawhenonlyeight years of age. He has thus 
seen the country gradually progresB, until it has become what it is. 
He resided in Montreal until he received his elementary education, 
which, however, waa completed at Kington. He studied Law with 
Judge Hagerman, and commenced hia career as a lawyer in 1836. 
In 1816 he was made a Queen's Counsel, and soon after the Union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, entered Parliament for the only coun- 
ty he repreiented daring his long Parliamentary career. As a 
member he waa painataking, and always ready to do the most he 
could for hia constituents ; and had he l>een always true to his par- 
^, he roig^t poaaibly have been one of ita ornaments. — Hamilton 



The inflnence of choapenina the rates in increasing the volume of 
business, is pointedly shown by this table, in connection with the 
history of telegraphing in Bel^um. In that country the charge wu 
uniformly one fr^c, irrespective of distance, from December, 1863, 
UT til December 18G5, the rate was reduced half a franc, and imme- 
diately, in a single year, notwithstanding the large augmentation of 
the previous three ^ears, the number of deapatehes increased about 
233 per cent. This was upon wires managed solely by GoveTQment 
Officials in the usual stated style of that little German Kingdom. 
What it would have been had the additional stimulant of competing 
private interests, adapting new modes, multiplying facilities and de- 
pendent, not on Government, but the people, entered into the ax- 
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1. IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT TELEGRAPHING. 

'nie unusual activity at this time of Telegraph Companies in extend- 
ing their wires, and in enlarging their fidd of operations among our 
nei^boura across the line, and the appearance in our midst of a 
newCompany, organised underthe name of the Dominion Telegraph 
Company^ by some of our moat wealthy and influential^citisens, lus 
led ua to mveBtigate.the causes which superinduce the present extra- 
ordinary telegraphic developments which are everywhere present- 
ing themselves. 

Hr. Scudamore's report to tl^ late and preaent Postmaster Gen- 
eral of .the Home Government, was laid before Parliament at its 
last Sewion. Satisfied with the arguments and facts detailed by 
Hr. Seudamore, after a full and critical examination of the entire 
Continental system of telographinE, the Imperial Government haa 
bought all the telegraph linea of Great Britain, with the view of 
withdrawing this important agent of civilization from the hands of 
private Companies (who by virtue of the control of certain exclusive 
patents, imposed a repressive tariff,) and making ita me^c achieve- 
ments tiie cneap and general blessing the people demand. 

To accomplish this result, the strong ann of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was reqnired, owing to the continued life of the patents, upon 
the peculiar kind of instruments used In the United Stetes, where 
the Horse system has beeii adopted, (that patent having expired) 
to acoompliah the same results of cheaper rates and more efficient 
service, nothing but a well ordered competition need be invoked. 

The following table t^en from Mr. Scudamore's report, shows 
the rapid increase of telegrams aa compared with letters, during the 
aix years ending within 1867, on the Continent and the United 
Kingdom : 



LXTTIBS. 

uelgium. Switzerland. U. Kingdom. 

Tel'gs. Let'n. Tel'ga. Let'rs. Tel'rt. Lafts. 

1 to 218 1 to 84 1 to 396 

1 to 195 1 to 87 1 to 273 

1 to 187 1 to 80 1 to 331 

I to 114 1 to 74 1 to W 

1 to 83 1 to 70 1 to 168 

1 to 69 1 to 161 



.1 



..1 



...1 to 121 



9 only left to conjectui 



a can, however, jndge 



the figures nported by Mr. Seudamore in relation to the telwapb 
of the United Kingdom, and noting the history of th« tarin they 
have established for tiie lost few yean. 

From 1860 to 1866 the tariff of English Companies, except fov a 
short period of struggle between the United Telegraph Company 
and the London Distnct Telegraph Company, renuuned stationary, 
and during that time telegraphing by its own normal develoimient 
increased from the ratio of 1 tel^»m to 296 lettera la 1860 to 1 
telegram to 196 letters in 1S64. 

Early in 1866 an arrangement was arrived at between the owness 
of the various patents trluch excluded the possibility of competition, 
and tariffs were advanced and in some instances hy the London Dis- 
trict Tel^raph Company, doubled, yet, notwiUtstanding Uiis, of 
such irrepressible growth iathe nature of telegraphing, that in 1866 
the ratio of telegrama had again increased in two years, from 1 dis- 
patch to 169 letters in 1864, to 1 dispatch to 121 letters in 1866. 
No modem agen<^ of science and civilisation has developed and ii 
developing aa rapidly as tlie telegraph. Europe, Asia, the United 
Stetes, and even the North coast of Africa, are alive with schemes 
having for their object the iucmase of its facilities. Continents are 
spanned, and oceans croaaed by multiplying wirea. 

Entering upon a new era of consohdat^ material and politloal .. 
advantages, it is proper that the public of the Dominion should lib- 
erally foster all enterprises which tend to yield enlarged means of 
intercommunicating between ita parts, while at the same time, they 
give to the citizens of each the advantage of surer and better service 
at reduced rates. 

On this side of the Atlantic, where the diatanoes are greater tioia 
one city to another, and where the growth of trade and oommerce 
keeps pace with the influx of population from all porta of the world, 
the growth in the receipts fn>m telegrams cannot be estimated by 
the same standard aa in the densely populated countries of Europe. 

The rapid developments of the telegraph business in the United 
States opens to the people of the Dominion what we may expect, if 
we cultivate in the proper apirit the enterprise of extending sind 
multiplying telegraph lines. — Hamilton ^ttc&Uor. 

2. THE TRADES OF ANIHAI£. 

The following observations, which we copy verbatim from an 
"Old Curioaity Shop," have reference to animala, and exhibit 
their least apparent knowledge of tiie sciences ; also their profus- 
ions, occupations and enjoyments : — 

Bees and geometricians ; their cells are ao constmctad as, with 
least quantity of material, to have the largest sized spaces and the 
least possible loss of interatice. So also is tJie ant-lion ; hia tunnel- 
shaped trap is exactly correct in ita conformation as if it had been 
made by the skilful artists of our species, with the aid of the best 
instrumenta. The mule is a meteorologist. The bird called the 
nine-killer ia an arithmetician ; so, also, is the crow, the wild tu^ey, 
and some other birds. The (orpedo, the ray, and the electric em, 
ore electricians. The nautilus is a navigator : he raises and lowers 
his sails, casts and weighs his anchor, and performs other nautical 
evolutions. Whole tribes of birds are musicians. The beaver ia 
on archit«ct, builder and woodcutter ; he cute down tree* and 
erects houaea and dams. 

The marmot is a civil engineer ; he not only builds boasea, but 
constructs aquaducts and drains to keep them dry. The white ants 
maintain a regular .army of soldieta. The Ea«t India ants are 
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horticiiltttnliBifl ; they make miuhroooms, upon which they feed 
thoir young. Wasps are paper manufacturers. Caterpillers are 
silk spinners. The bird ploceus textor is a weaver ; he weaves a 
web to make his nest, l^e^^rimia is a tailor : he sews the leaves 
together to make his nest. The squirrel is a ferryman : with a chip 
or a piece of bark for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses a ! 
stream. Dogs, wolves, jackals, and many others, are hunters. The 
blad^ bear and heron are fishermen. The ants are regular day! 
laborers. Hie monkey is a rope dancer. The association of beavers 
presents us with a model of republicanism. The bees live under a 
monarchy. The Indian antelopes furnish an example of patriarch- 
al government. Elephants exhibit an aristocracy of elders. Wild 
horses are said to select their leader. Sheep, in a wild state, are 
under the control of a military chief ram. j 



me, sir," he said, *^ but her Majesty, who takes an interest in all 
around her, requested me to come and ask you your name, as she is 
anxious to know if In reply I said I was Captain--——, late of the 




on a 
me his 

as to the Highland bonnet and the tartan. This little incident 
shows the predilection that her Majesty has for everything High- 
land. 
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1. SUMMER'S DYING. 

Fraffrant flowers already fadinff^ 
Mirky clouds the heavens shading. 
Withered leaves around us lying, 
TeU us genial summer's fading. 
Leave the city's stifling air ; 
Leave the gloomy dens of care. 
Oh, come with me 
To yonder lea — 
Summer's fragrance lingers there. 

Come, all ye in wealth delighting ; 
Gome, all ye with prospects blighting ; 
Come, all ye misfortune wailing ; 
Leave your fame and golden glare-* 
Leave your aches and sickening care ; 
And come with me 
To yonder lea — 
Summer's fragrance lingers there. 

Floweret's balmy odors breathing, 
Wooabine dewy ringlets wreathmg, 
Poppies in their radience blushing, 
And the glowing eve is flushing. 
Sunbeams between the branches slanting, 
Philomel her vesper chanting. 
Oh ! the joys—the joys entrancing ! 

Nature's ecstaciee will bear 

Far from us all earthly care ; 
Then come with me 
To yonder lea — 

Summer's fragrance lingers there. 

Ah ! could man when eve approaches, 
As benumbed old age approaches, 
Leave tlus darkness and this grieving. 
For a mild sweet summer's evening, 
Cease this gloating dissipation, 
Cease this weary lamentation ; 
Leave this vanity and glare, 
Leave this toiling world and care, 

And soar above 

To realms of Love- 
Summer's ever blooming there. 



2. THE QUEEN AND THE HIGHLANDMAN. 

" A Highlander Abroad," in a letter to tlie Inverness " Courier," 
giving a few notes of a recent visit to Switserland, relates the follow- 
mg incident :— A few days after ** doing" Mount Pliatus, we made 
a party to ascend the Bight, which is much easier to accomplish. 
A panorama of three hundred miles in circumference is visible from 
the summit. While we were admiring the view we observed a 
party of ladies on horseback, coining up to the flagstaff where we all 
wero standing. The first pony was led by a stout, handsome fel- 
low in the Higfhland dress, and we soon saw that the visitor was the 
Queen, accompanied by two princesses, Prince Arthur, the Mar- 
chioness of Ely and an equerry. The Royal party soon mixed with 
the crowd at the top, admiring the scene from every point of view. 
The Queen looked well, and perfectly happy. As she passed to and 
fro, the gentlemen touched iieir hats. I lifted my hig[hland bonnet, 
mod as her Majesty passed I heard her say to tiie gillie, I wonder 
who that Scotch gentleman is 7 The Highlander eved me very keenly, 
but he could only report that I wore knickerbockers of a certain 
kuntuig tartan. Snortly afterwards the equeny came- up. ''Pardon 



3. QUEEN VICTORIA'S MODEL FABM. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia BuUetin thus writes from 
London : — ''During the long drouth, when every blade of grass was 
burned to a dead brown, and the cattle had no herbage to feed on, 
milk and butter were scarce, and famous Devonshire clotted cream 
could not be found. But we Americans went to headquarters. 
The model farm, laid out and completed under the supervision of 
the late Prince Consort, is about a mile from Windsor Castle. At 
the main lodge we received from the daughters of the keeper a 
permit to visit the dairy. 

" Approaching a beautiful cottage, as we supposed, in the oentre 
of a large garden, not at the bottom of a hill, under a hasel tree 
by a running stream ; we could not imagine a dainr on a dry, level 
plain. But entering the vestibule, lined with mar Die half way, and 
frescoed above with beautiful designs, we ranff a bell, which was 
immediately answered by a woman past middle age and neaUy 
dressed, one of the Queen's favorite servants. She luhered us into 
a room about thirty feet square, the roof supported by six octagonal 
columns of white marbel with richly carved capitals. The floor waa 
of white porcelain tiles, the windows stained glass, bordered witii 
may flowers, daisies, butter-cups and primroses. The floors were 
lined with tiles of porcelain of delicate blue tint, with rich medal- 
lions inserted of the Queen, Prince Consort and each of the children. 
Shields, monograms of the Boyal family and bas-reliefs of agrioul- 
tural designs, res^resentinff the seasons, completed the ornamenta- 
tion of tlus exquisite model dairy. All around the walls ran a 
marble table and through the centre two long ones, supported by 
which runs a perpetual stream of spring water. By this means the 
slabs of table are always cool, and the temperature of the dairy is 
chill, while the white and gilt china milk and butter dishes resting 
on the tables are never placed in water. We drank the delicious 
milk, just brought in bright metal buckets, lined with porcelain, 
the Queen's monogram and crest glittering on the brass plates on 
the covers . In the room where the butter was made, milk skimmed 
and strained, we feasted our eyes on the rows of metal porcelain- 
lined cans of every size, made to lock, and sent to the royal family 
even as far as Scotland ; so they always have good milk itnd butter. 
The chum was of metal alno, and lined in porcelain, made in two 
compartments. The outside chamber surrounding the cylinder 
cotdd have warm or cold water poured in to regulate the "coming 
of the butter," without disturbing the stream. Hie lid was 
screwed on, and the stationary tank on which the whole was turned, 
made the work easy and rapid. But while over sixty cows are 
daily milked and as many more are out grazing, the royal family 
are more than satisfied and the Londoners more iuoaa dissatisfied to 
see rolls of golden butter and cans of cream sold from the Model 
Farm, for sa/oing money for the Queen ! I know the butter is sold 
for we breakfasted on it this morning, and we paid for it, not as a 
bribe, but a regular market bargain at the dairy." — l^orUreal Daily 



4. THE BAVARIAN SOVEREIGN AND THE SCHOOL BOYS. 

A correspondent of the Vie ParUienne gives the following pleas- 
ing description of a young European sovereign : Hats off ! "b<^'' 
cried the schoolmaster to his twenty boys whom I had met in the 
large poplar alley near Hohenschwangau. "Here comes His 
Majestjr the King !" Sure enough, the tall youth in the comfort- 
able gray summer suit and with a fine Panama hat on his head was 
no other than the sovereign of Bavaria. He is by all odds the 
finest young sovereign prince your correspondent has ever seen. 
He wore no kid gloves, and held in his hand a twig he had torn off 
from a tree, and plucked leaf after leaf from it while humming a 
ditty. When he came up to the schoolmaster and his boys, he stood 
still, told the teacher to cover his head, exchanged a few words 
with one or two of the boys, and asked then all of them in a loud 
voice, "My children, are all of you industrious at school 7" The 
schoolmaster replied that he was satisfied with the application of 
hiB pupils, "Theil, sir," said the King, turning to him, "I hope 
you wm let the boys have a free afternoon to-day." The school- 
master was only too happy to comply with His Majesty's reijuest ; 
the boys shouted "Hurrah !" and the King, bowing and taking off 
his hat, passed on, humming again and plucking the leaves uom 
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hia twig. He looked like a student of a German universityy rather 
than the sovereign of nearly five million people. — Montreal Daily 
News. 



6. READING FOR FARMER'S BOYS. 

An intelligent and thrifty fanner says : ** But for the co-operation 
of my boys, I shoxdd have failed. I worked hard, and bo did they. 
The eldest is near twenty-one, and other boys in the neighbourhood^ 
younger, have left their parents ; mine have stuck to me when I 
most needed their services. I attributed this result to the fact that 
I have tried to make home pleasant for them. I have furnished 
them with attractive and useful reading ; and when night comes, 
and the day's labour is ended, instead of running with other boys 
to the railway station and adjoining towns, they gather around the 
fpreat lamp and become absorbed in their books and papers." Such 
IS substantially tlie testimony of a farmer who has known how hard 
the struggle for a footing on free soil without a capital is, and how 
valuable and comparatively cheap are the aids which good reading 
brings to him. 

6. PLANT TREES ROUND THE HOME AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Trees can be had for the taking up, and a couple of days in the 
fall or spring would transplant ^^afc trees would beautify even the 
square log school house for ever. Without trees no school house 
can look well, and during the hot days of summer we know of 
nothing more suggestive of slow baking of children to death than 
the unsheltered, glaring school houses which everywhere meet the 
eye. And, on the other hand, we breathe with a sense of positive 
joy under the glorious foliage of the maple or the elm, through 
whose cooling leaves the faint breezes came loaded with perfume- 



is a native of the County of lincoln, and a resident of* the village of Wel- 
landport . — Leader. 

McGiLLUifiVERTnT.— The "Shaltspeare Medal" foM867-68, has 

been awarded to Mr. Wallace Clarke, of Montreal, and the ''Chapman 
Medal" to Mr. Alexander D. Blackades, of Brantford. 

OccAsioKAL Students at Queen's University. — For the benefit 

of persons in this community, especially every young man who can con- 
veniently spare the time, we give publicity to an arrangement intimated 
in the Calender, namely, that each class is open to those who choose to 
attend. Such occasional students are exempted from the rules which 
api^y to undergraduates, with respect to a particular course of study, 
examinations, and academic costume. If they have neither time nor 
taste for the study of the Classics or Mathematics, they might derive 
much improvement from attending the prelections on Natural Philoeo- 
phy. Natural History, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Logic or Metaphysics. In 
other places, an opportunity of this kind is extensively embraced. The 
fee for a single class, meeting five hours a- week for six months, is only 
ten dollars, including the use of the Library, which now contains a very 
varied and valuable collection of books. — Chronicle and New$. 

—^Knox's College was opened on 7th instant for the season. 
The introductory lecture was delivered by the Rev Professor Oaven, 
who chose for his subject, *' The connection between the Interpretation 
of Scripture and Systematic Theology." The object of the lecturer *' was 
to show the importance of a correct interpretation of Scripture in regard 



fain see in our beautiful Canada is not one here and there, but a considered as a science. —(7to6«. 



universal diffusion of that simple taste which sees beauty in plants 
and flowers, and which gathers such beauty around the school and 
dwelling house — the taste which makes the farm not a mere manu- 
factory of bread and beef, but a beloved home. We know what 
home-love is. We all remember the fireside of childhood, hallowed 
by recollections of the honoured father and the much loved mother. 
This feeling will exist in the mind even of those whose early years 
have known no beauty of nature, but in the breast of those who 
have been bom out and away from cities, among greon clad fields 
and brooks, the picture of home is always associated with the old, 
old trees, whose branches shaded them from the suns of July, or 
sheltered them from the winds of December. We are regretting 
that so many of our young men leave us. We cannot help this. 
The spirit of adventure will draw them away ; but beautinr our 
homes and school houses, and the spirit of love will gently bring 
them back — ^back, were it only to the trees planted by fathers no 
longer alive to welcome them. 

VIII. (BAntmiimul intrttlflf^ttw* 

^French Educational Investigation in Canada. — M. Hippeau, 

formerly professor of Foreign Literature in Canen, France, has arrived 
in Montreal to make enquires into the system of education in the United 
States and Canada, including primary, secondary, and superior teaching. 
Mr. Hippeau will visit the schools throughout the country, as well as 
the schools and institutions in towns and cities, and intends making a 
thorough investigation for the purpose of reporting to the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France. — Leader, 

Trinity Colleqe Scholarships. — These scholarships were 

assigned as follows : — 1st, Worrell, Trinity College School. 2nd, Armour, 
Helmuth College and Trinity College School. 3rd, Poole, Cornwall 
Grammar School. 4th, Darling, Mr. Mulvany, Niagara. 

-— — Hbllmuth College Scholarships. — ^The result of the annual 
examinations for scholarships was announced on Saturday, as follows : — 
Hellmuth scholarship, |100, Barwick, St. Catharines ; fifth fonn, tenable 
in the sixth, Ist $60, Macbeth, London ; 2ud, $40, Gait, Toronto ; 4th 
form, tenable in the 6th, 1st, $60, Davis, Birr ; 2nd, $40, Meredith, Loudon. 

~*-^Thb Gilchrist Scholarship, which was allotted by the Trustees 
forcompetitionin Canada, has been awarded to Mr. Stephen R. Wiggins, of 
the Toronto University, who will forthwith proceed to England, and re- 
port himself to the authorities at the London University. Mr. Wiggins 



School Legislation — Ontario. — ^Dr. Ryerson has issued a cir- 
cular to the members of the Legislature of the Province in which he calls 
their attention to the special report which he laid before the Legislature 
last year on the educational 83r8tems of Europeancountries and the United 
States, with suggestions for the improvement of public instruction in thi^ 
Province. Dr. Ryerson invites the attention of members to this report 
before the meeting of the Legislature, because he has reason to believe 
that the whole subject of common and grammar school law will be taken 
up by the Government and referred, with the concurrence of the House, 
to the consideration of a large select committee, with a view to such a 
legislation as may be deemed necessary after a careful examination of the 
question . He also refers to a report which he has laid before the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the education of the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
and to his annual report for 1867, which has also been laid before the 
Government. Appended to the latter are r^orts by the Rev. G. P. 
Yoimg upon the Grammar Schools of the country, the majority of which 
are in a very unsatisfactory state. Dr. Ryerson, in the last paragraph of 
his circular, makes a very proper appeal to members of the Legislature 
not to allow political feeling to influence their judgment upon a question 
so vital to the interests and character of the Province as education. We 
quote this paragraph as follows : — 

*' The grave questions respecting our common and grammar school 
systenu have always been considered as above and beyond the range of 
l>olitical partizanship — ^as strictly patriotic and national, in which all 
parties have an equal interest, to be investigated and decided upon by 
men of all parties irrespective of party feeling or connexions- In that 
philanthropic and Canadian spirit I hope these vital questions will be 
considered and legislated upon during the approaching meeting of the 
House of Assembly. No person has more reason than I have to desire 
that our whole school system should be appreciated as highly as possible, 
it having occupied and engrossed twenty-four years of my life ; yet I think 
the details and working of some parts of it are susceptible of important 
improvements, and I desire, while I have strength, to confer fteely once 
more, and in our new state of political existence, with the representatives 
of the people with a view of so maturing and perfecting our school law, 
so as to render it permanent at least for some years to come, until the 
progress of the school system and the advancement of society shall render 
further modifications and improvements necessary." — Leader, 
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TJnivzrsity College! — ^The annual convocation of the University 

Ck>llege took place on the 16th instant, in Convocation Hall, University 
building. There was a fair unmber of visitors. The matriculants stood 
on the platfonn in front of the Chairman. The President then briefly 
welcomed the stadenta to University College, after which they retired 
to their seats in the main portion of the hall. Messrs. G. R. Grasett 
and J. R- Teefy, were then called upon the platform, and read a transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act V. scene 3, into Greek Iambics . The 
presentation of prizes was then proceeded with, the successful students 
being called upon the platform by the professors who presented the prizes. 

The President then said that in conformity with a custom that had 
prevailed he would refer for a few moments to the prospects and con- 
dition of the College, but before doing so, he wished to allude to some 
topics of particular interest in reference to the progress of the schools in 
the country. It would be observeil that an unusally large number 
had presented themselves this year. Some, however, might not think 
BO, and that the increase was small, but there were reasons to shew 
that it was the reverse. He then pointed out that the first impediment 
to a university course was that this country was young, and therefore 
comparatively speaking, few persons in it who could afford the expense 
of sending their sons to a University. Many years would elapse before 
the students could graduate, and they were during the time of study at 
such an expense that none but those in easy circumstances, could a£ford to 
pay. Another reason would be found in the difficulty of obtaining 
students in the rural parts fitted to enter the University. He did not 
say that to reflect upon the Grammar Schools, for there were some gentle- 
men at the head of those schools, that would do credit to any of the insti- 
tutions of the country, and he f oimd on reference to the printed papers 
that more than half of the honors bestowed by the University 'were 
taken by the grammar school scholars. (Applause). It had been stated 
also as an objection to sending young men to the University that the 
plucking process was very much in vogue, and that at the last examin- 
ation thirty- two out of fifty-five had been plucked. He begged to assure 
the audience that there was no room for such alarm. The passage at 
arms was not so fierce as that for the number of dead and wounded did 
not amount to more than 4ight. There was another reason advanced 
why a larger number did not take advantage of a University education, 
and that was because many of the heads of families iii this country 
had not had the advantage of a college education themselves and 
could not appreciate its value among their children. He would 
mention to those who brought forward such arguments that there 
was not one who had held high positions in the coimtry that did 
not regret that they had not partaken of those advantages, nay more, he 
would venture to assert, there was not one of those men who would not 
be willing to give them to his sons. (Applause) . With reference to the 
increasing numbers in the University, he could see in that fact the in- 
creasing prosperity of the country in its trade and manufactures. He 
need only allude to this city alone, and in it whole streets of houses 
nring up ; projects for the building of railways, which would confer 
such a lasting benefit on this city and surrounding country, and he might 
venture to add the prospects of a canal which would be the means of 
pouring into Toronto the rich products of the West. (Applause.) The 
learned president then went on briefly to refer to the advantages of a 
University education, and to the fact that the University had alreaily 
sent out some graduates, and when a generation had passed away and 
oar young men came forward, few, then, (he predicted) would be f oimd 
satisfied to allow their sons to remain without a College education . They 
were then celebrating the twenty-^th anniversary of the University Col- 
lege, but he looked forward to the time when the celebration would not be 
the twenty-fif th, but the hundredth, when other ears would be listeners 
and other lips would be speakers, and that the speeches would be uttered 
by men whose names would shine like stars in the firmament. He would 
venture to indulge in the hope that perad venture the orator of that day 
when he turned back to the history of this institution might offer some 
kindly allusion or reference to those who had borne the burthen and heat 



of th^ day . Their bones would then be lying at rest, but their memories, 
he trusted, would be fresh and green. (Applause.) Those who laid the 
foundation of the broad principles of academic education on the basis of 
merit alone ; those who marked out a course of study for the student as 
the best fitted for Canadian youth. (Applause.) In conclusion he had 
one agreeable duty to perform, which was to return their grateful thanks 
to His Excellency the Lieut. Governor, for having honoured them with his 
presence on that occasion. (Applause) . 

The Lieut. Governor, on rising said, he begged to assure them that it 
afforded him the highest gratification to be present at the Convocation of. 
University College, because he had always felt, and should continue to 
feel, a deep interest in the success of that noble institution, the funds for 
the maintenance of which were contributed and provided by the whole 
country. It was open free to the whole country without reference to 
class or creed, which he held was a correct principle, and he assured them 
that he should always lend his influence to aid in carrying it out to a 
successful issue. (Applause.) Three cheers were then given for the 
Queen, three for the Lieut. Governor, three for the President and Profes- 
sors of the College, and three for the ladies, after which the audience 
dispersed . — Leader, 

Pbescx)tt Teachers' AssoGiATioM.>-At a meeting called at Van- 

kleek Hill, Rev. William Lumsden, M. A., in the Chair, It was resolved 
that a Teachers' Association be formed to be called the Co. Prdscott 
Teachers' Association, and that its meetings be hetd quarterly. Rev. 
Wm. Lumsden, was chosen President, and Mr. Robert £. Hall, Sec- 
retary ; further, that Teachers only shall be Members, although M.P's., 
M. P. P's., J. Fs., Municipal Officers and School Trustees are to have 
the right of discussion. — Communicated. 

EpucATioN IN Nova Scx)tia. — ^We have received the Report of 

the Superintendent of Education on the Common, Superior, Academic, 
Normal and Model Schools in Nova Scotia. Mr. Rand gives rather an 
encouraging account of educational prospects, and shows by comparative 
statements the great increase of scholars attending school in 1867 over 
1866. From the Reports of the different County Inspectors, we should 
judge that the people are overcoming their objections to the new school 
system, of direct assessment, and that a greater interest in the cause of 
education is being manifested accordingly. 

Harvard University. — Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., has resigned 

the position of President of Harvard College, and various names are sug- 
gested for the vacancy. One of the most honourable, a gentleman who 
would adorn the Chair, is Mr. J. Lothrop Motley, late Minister to Aus- 
tria, and the historian of the Dutch Republic. 

^Oxford University, with all its opportunities and privileges, is 

now open to any student upon the payment of the entrance fee of five 
pounds, and the yearly payment of three pounds ten. [See page 145.] 

Mount Sinai. — Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir John Herschel, and 

Sir Henry James are a Board of Trustees for a fund to survey the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, to determine the true line of march to the Jews, 
Aid the true mountain of the law. 

IX. §tpKvtmtnUt ^«tt«j8. 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Jmimal of Eihication for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal , appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, witliin this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for which this Journal 
was ettabliished. 
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NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHEES 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teacher's Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authoriz 



Council of PubUc Instruction. 



4. PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, fwt less than five ddla/rs, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so deserved. 

%B^ Catalogues and forms of Application* furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will BE necessary for the trustees 
TO send not less than five dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c, with the proper forms of application for each class. 

^gg' The one hundred pel' cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less than five dollars. Text books cannot be fiumislied on 
the terms mentioned above ; they must be paid for at the net 
catalogue prices. 

6. ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

SeUded by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schools, from Hie 
Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows: 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts. each $10 



Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Classical 
Texts, Atlasses, Dictionaries, Small Magic Lanterns, Magnets, 
Compasses, Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c. &c. 

*^* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment and delay. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 



Application having been frequently made to the Department 
mg the estabUshment of this fund "provides, "Tkatmk<icJier\^''\%'>.'^W\iromiU Depository of Sunday School liba^ 

^V earned to share in the mid fuJwho Ml not cmUnhOe to ^^^J^ ^^' JJ»P? ,f°^. °*^«J ^^X^' 'i " ^^f ^- 
«•««. w c/wwwi. «/ o ^ ^A^,„ J ^^^ .,««.,«, »' \r^ ««„ visable to insert the following information on the subject 

2^a£S^£l't>ryfeSenttTribscriffi | The Departnxent has nLuthority^ grant the^oneh^- 
the fund, in^rdance L the preceding regulations of the ^r' ''S;^^!^"?^?^^" ^^^^^Jf^^^^^ 



Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni* 
cipal or Pubuc School Corporations in XJpper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Cliristian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i a a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in ^ood order. 



No. 2. Ditto ditto 

No. 3. Ditto ditto 

No. 4. Ditto ditto 

No. 5. Ditto ditto 

No. 6. Ditto ditto 

No. 7. Ditto ditto 

No. 8. Ditto ditto 

No. 9. Ditto ditto 

No. 10. Ditto ditto 

No. 11. Ditto ditto 

No. 12. Ditto ditto 

No. 13. Ditto ditto 

No. 14. Ditto ditto 

Nb. 15. Ditto ditto 

No. 16. Ditto ditto 

No. 17. Ditto ditto 

No. 18. Ditto ditto 

No. 19. Ditto ditto 

No. 20. Ditto ditto 



Sets, to $1.00 each $16 

5cts. to $1.25 each $20 

lOcts. to $1.50 each $26 

lOcts. to $1.75 each $30 

lOcts. to $2.00 each $36 

15cts. to $2.26 each $40 

15cts. to $2.50 each $46 

15cts. to $2.75 each $50 

. 20cts. to $3.00 each $56 

20cts. to $3.25 each $60 

20cts. to $3.50 each %^^ 

25cts. to $3. 75 each $70 

25cts. to $4.00 each $76 

25cts. to $4.25 each $80 

30cts. to $4.50 each $86 

30cts. to $4.75 each 

30cts. to $5.00 each 

35cts. to $5.25 each $100 

35cts. to $5.50 each $120 



Special Prizes^ in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.06 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 



3. FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGXHATIONS. 

" The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the InstltiitioBS 
of the Province."— Lord Eiaik. 

" Had I the power I would scatter Llbnoios over the whole land, as the sower sowi 
his seed."— HoKACB Hakk. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of the 
first and tliird classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school house 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Public Lending lAbranj, available to all the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organ-' 
ization, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, ^especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in librariea Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and 'general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 
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I. ^Rifm OS (i^duattou in if^atiatta. 



Hon. J. S. Snnhoni'j Openiitj Addrcxs before the Provincial Aaio- 
dation of ProttataTit TeacAd's of the ProctJiee of Qutbec. 

lu first object is to put into the hands of the nEing generatioo 
facilities with which to educate thoinsches The Stftto recog- 
nizee the duty devolving upou it to provide commoii school 
iiiBtmction. That every indl^^dual in the community should 
know liow to read and write, is for the common good. In an 
1^ like the present, when books are i.o mimcrons and so elieap, 
and periodicals and newspaper literature upon all subjects, cir- 
culate everywhere, ability to read and write oj)ons to a man 
the avenues for self-education to any extent to which he has a 
desire and a will to improve himself. 

It b only one in many who will have the energy and perse- 
verance to make of himself an Elihu Burritt, a Hugh Miller, or 
a Horace Greeley, but whenever the elementa of education are 
furnished to the masses, we find some of the loading minds of 
the age, with only common school instruction, thereafter edu- 
cate themselves. To afford facilities for such spirit-s to develop 
themselves, is a powerful incentive in a pubhc point of view to 
Becore common school instruction to all. Another reason for 
common school instruction is tho secuidty it gives to property. 
Education in a Christian country cannot bo entirely separate 
from moral improvement. It has been often questioned whether 
the mere acquisition of knowledge improves the heart. We 
will leave this point to the speculation of the ouiious. If a man 



cannot read, he cannot know except by hearsay, anything of 
the written laws of the country. Ignorance of the law is no 
excuse for the violation of it. The least the State can do 
then, is to afford means for every man's knowing his duties 
to the Government. Beading induces reflection, and reflection 
strengthens a sense of public duty. It is a low, narrow view 
of a person's interest, in most cases, that leads to crime. When 
the mind ia enlarged by information, even if the moral sense is 
weak, reasoning and reflecting upon causes and results tend to 
make one believe the maxim that honesty ia the beat policy. A 
proper comprehension of the moral economy of society leads 
every man to perceive that the observance of rules made for 
the common good is the best security of his individual rights. 
Another reason why society at large has va interest in general 
education ia that it tends to the greater production of wealth. 
The more generally information is circulated, the greater are 
the facilities for individual material prosperity. The mind is 
stimulated to greater exertions. 

The farmer acquires the knowledge of improved husbandry, 
the mechanic seeks out new inventions. Every improved 
machine that produces greater results with less labor, adds to 
the common wealth of the country. Every farmer who 
acquires the knowledge which enables him to increase the pro- 
ducts of his farm, is thus contributing to the common granary 
of the community. 

It is said that in parts of Mexico, at the present time, farmers 
cat their hay with a knife. Such a practice could not obtain 
where every person could read, and where even a common news- 
paper could find its way. 

The common education of the whole commmiity is indispen- 
eable to a proper appropriation of the people's franchises. In 
a country like ours, where the choice of their representatives is 
committed to tlie people, reading is the great safeguard of 
pubUo rights. It is the only means of rendering this system a 
common benefit. Men who read and inform themselves, as 
every one who can read may do, cannot be led blindly. They 
exercise their political privileges with more or less sf reflection. 
This measure of instruction is particularly necessary for the. 
success of our municipal institutions. The principal reason vhy 
our municipal institutions in many locahties have Wome tk 
snare to the people is the prevalence of ignorance of even th« 
elements of education. 
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In such cases the body of the people are placed in the power 
of one or two individuals, capable of transacting bifiiness ; and if 
such persons are seliish and designing, the community is brought 
into cufGiculty and embarrassment. This would soon be remedied, 
if all persons interested had the means of watching and checking 
the designs of deceitful men. 

The elements of education put into the minds of a generation 
will develop talents for practical business of a local and neighbour- 
hood character, which, without these facilities would remain latent. 
It produces self-reliMice and self-respect. Some say *'A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing." It inflates with conceit. It 
makes pedimts. This is a sophism, — one of those maxims put for- 
ward as if self-evident, which require proof. Tom Hood calls thei^ 
'* Johnsoniana" from Dr. Johnson's positive style in putting them 
forward. He instances several, one is, — a mother is advising her 
promising son not to be good for a hope of reward but from a sense 
of duty, " Madam," says Johnson, " would you have your son good 
for nothing !" 

There are narrow minds. In fact, a large portion of mankind 
have minds sufficiently so, and those who know little, will have 
more contracted views than if they knew more, but on the whole 
will be more useful, if not more agreeable tliau if they knew 
nothing. If a person is vain of a little knowledge, as a general 
rule, luiB vanity does not disappear with greater attainments. 

Solomon says '* if you bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with 
a pestle, yet will his foolishness not^depart from him." If a man, 
by reason of having learned to read and write, reads of things 
that in his philosophy before he never dreamed of, and gains a 
superficial knowledge of many things which he supposes are new to 
the rest of the world because new to him, and sets himself to en- 
lighten mankind by lecturing on the abstruse sciences, and makes 
hunself generally more ridiculous than he has any conception of ; 
if with all this he has obtained a knowledge of common things 
which, raises him a step in life, we can smile at his fantastic tricks, 
and approve the general result. 

Facmty to read and write prevents imposition and fraud. If a 
man cannot read or write he is dependent upon another to state 
his wishes correctly in a written agreement. 

If a man who cannot read and write is a rogue, and wishes to 
evade a contract he has really made, he always has an excuse, he 
did not understand its purport. It is the common interest ta have 
all men know what they agree to do, when they contract, that 
they may be held to it. The benevolence of the age provides in- 
struction for deaf mutes. A man in our day who cannot read and 
write, to the great moving living world is a deaf mute. It is 
Government's first duty to give him hearing and speech. What 
then is expected of the common school system ? It has its own 
place and sphere. It has not to do the work of colleges or gram- 
mar schools. It bears the relation to these that the number of 
small f ountiona from which trickle little threads of water, bear to 
the brooks that are made from an accumulation of these threads 
and rivers, made from many brooks ever flowing onward into the 
greatoceanof knowledge. Conunon schools donotdifferfrom higher 
schools merely in degree but in kind. The great majority of the 
people must be simpfy ^praduates of common schools. There should 
be then a completeness of education of a certain measure. The 
Prussian schools have been greatly admired for their many excellen- 
cies and particularly because all education therd was gradatory, 
every person is educated upon the same pattern, put through the 
same curriculum in the same way. The common school is the first 
step in the ladder. This system has been very successful in making 
an educated people, its results in the production of moral power to 
the nation are apparent. Is it however desirable that such a 
perfect uniformity should exist in a system of education 1 You go 
into a foundry and see the pattern of Stewart's stove, it is admirable 
in its arrangements, very perfect as a stove, the mould always pro- 
duces the same article, if there is a blemish in the moidd you have 
always the blemish in the stove ; one scarcely likes this foundry 
business applied to the mind. '' The human form divine" is sur- 
passingly beautifid, but its beauty is in its general similarity, and 
in its infinite diversity. If a person of great beauty and excellence 
had a mole on his face or a wfui; on his hand, you would not wish 
him repeated so exactly as to perpetuate the mole or the wart. 

So far as relates to schools for . superior education, I should 
deprecate this perfect uniformity of teaching or course of study. 
In. a country like ours, where there is no despotic element, and the 
source of power rests with the people, variety in the modes of 
higher education, where a large majority of the leading minds must 
be educated, tends to induce more originality. Thoughts do not 
run in the same grooves, ideas become more cosmopolitan and less 
stereotyped. 

With the Common Schools of a coimtry it is otherwise. A good 
system of instruction should be adopted and it should be as far as 



possible uniform. Schools will always differ, not so mudi from the 
difference in scholars as teachers. Some persons will find them- 
selves at home in a school-room and will communicate instruction 
with very few facilities, and even with no facilities outside of them- 
selves, they will, by their ingenuity, devise various modes of illus- 
tration from the objects around them without maps, apparatus, or 
even books, if driven to this extremity, while others never will think 
of doing any thing they have not seen done and in the way they 
have not seen it done. I once employed a man to put up a spring 
bedstead and I told him I wanted eight slats with springs, he looked 
at me with an expression of mincled astonishment and pity at my 
ignorance — "Why sir" said he, "they never put but six slats to a ' 
bedstead." "But," said I, "I want eight." "They never come so, 
they are never made so, I nave sold many and never saw one with 
more than six slats." I then very solemnly asked, "do you know 
anything in the law that forbids eight ?" * * No sir. " * * Then if you 
thmk it would not be- against the law, I should like eight." This 
mechanic brought to his art the same species of mind that many 
teachers bring to their profession. The object of Normal Schools 
is not merely to give sufficient instruction to qualify teachers to 
instruct in elementary education, but to teach them the art of 
teaching. Here the most approved methods of instruction in the 
common branches are tau^t by making the teacher pupils, exam- 
ples to illustrate them. The value of discipline is learned by the 
painful ordeal through which they have to obtain it. The great 
secret of successful teaching is keeping children at one thing till they 
know it before taking the next. Never mind tlie time, it is not lost. 
If a pupil learns one thing and then a second, when he acquires the 
knowledge of ten things, you can count and measure with exactness 
his attauiments. If he instead, superficially passes through, or 
rather over, in the same time, one hundred things or educational 
facts, he has no certain knowledge of any thing. These two modes 
lie at the bottom of good or bad education, and generally follow 
one as far up as he goes in learning. A careless teacher who has 
not sufficient love for his work to be painstaking with his scholars, 
will encourage his pupils to be inexact and superficial. A superfi- 
cial scholar will make a careless man of business, and want of care- 
ful early training mars the prospects of many men in after life. 
The object of normal school teaching is to take teacher pupils over 
the road in the manner they are expected to train others to travel. 
It cannot give them mind, or heart or taste for the work, unless 
they have the natural adaptation for it, and when a pupil teacher 
ascertains that teaching others is to him a drudgery, the sooner he 
abandons the work of teaching the better for himself and for the 
cause of education. 

Elementary education, unlike that of superior education, may 
be complete in itself. A person may perfect himself in reading 
naturally with proper expression, in writing a good hand and tho 
principles of penmanship, in orthography, common arithmetic, 
Englisk grammar or the grammar of the vernacular, whatever it 
may be, and in a knowledge of geography without proceeding far- 
ther in higher studies. There may be a perfect comprehension of 
these branches so as to be enabled to teach them well and properly 
without the absolute necessity of proceeding farther. It is fortu- 
nate that this is the case, otherwise our common schools could not 
be provided with a sufficient number of competent teachers at so 
moderate an expense as these can now be provided. Heading, writ- 
ing and common arithmetic form the basis of all mental improTe- 
ment» 

The art of reading is indispensable to enable a person to enter 
the portals of the palace of recorded knowledge. The art of writ- 
ing is the means by which we communicate our ideas to others, and, 
without it, the mind is shut up in a prison. 

To whatever extent one proceeds in the higher mathematics, alge- 
bra, geometry, calculus, or the application of mathematics to ^li- 
losophy, astronomy or mechanics, the processes, however varied or 
far pursued, are all accomplished by the four simple rules of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division. Hence the impor- 
tance of thorough and correct teaching in our common schools. 
Good readers are as rare, if not more rare, than good singers. This 
should not be. All cannot become good singers, but all can, with 
perfect organs of speech, become good readers. 

It is an accomplishment of the highest order, as well as a prime 
necessity. Writmg is a mechanical process, but for this reason it 
should not be neglected. 

That affectation which would despise good penmanship is not to 
be commended. Certainly one object of writing is that it mAy be 
of such a character as to be read. Sergeant BeU, an eminent bar- 
rister in England, is said to have written three hands, one which he 
could read himself, one that his clerk could read, and one that 
neither himself nor any one else could read. 

None of these are suited to be taught in our common schools. 

What is desirable lor our oommon schools is, that there should be 
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■ecured in the class of teachers permitted to take charge of them, a 
completeness of instruction in the elementary branches designed 
to be taught there ; that they know to a positive certainty these 
things, not have a vague and misty vision of them ; that they 
shomd have a knowledge by observation, of the most approved 
method of conveying instruction to pupils, and, above all, that they 
be alive, and have a heart for their work. Nothing is more trying 
to the nerves than to see a teacher going through a routine with the 
spirit of a martyr, like a soldier marching backwjvrd and forward on 
sentry, where no enemy ever appeared, or is ever expected to ap- 
pear. It makes school visitors feel much as the farmer feels who 
has placed a lazy man in his com field, who is ever and anon look- 
ing at the sun, praying that Phoebus may hurry on, though he is by 
no means in a hurry. Our system of examinations, and the grant- 
ing of diplomas, is calculated to meet one want here designated. 
It has done excellent service. 

The influence of conventions, like this and of normal and superior 
schools must be relied upon to supply another want, the infusing 
of a spirit of life and intelligence into this large body of educators. 
They are the educators of the many, and they need to magnify their 
calling. To the elevation and perfection of our common schools 
must we look for the awakening of a proper interest in, and appre- 
ciation of the value of education. The higher schools and colleges 
will not thrive unless the common schools prosper. If the latter 
ore doing their work well, we shall find many by their own energies 
pushing on higher. These, too, are the very best material with 
which to make strong men intellectual powers in society. I do not 
agree with those who would discourage young men or women from 
teaching whUo preparing themselves for higher or other stations, 
merely because they may not remain teachers for life. It is said 
that it is only used as a stepping-stone and a convenience. It may 
be so, in some cases, but, as a rule, you will find the brightest minds 
are those who ore making this a means of helping themselves on to 
higher attainments. They are burning with a love for knowledge, 
and with such, the work of conveying instruction is generally a 
pleasure, because it is a stimulant to study in themselves. There is 
another truth, persons who acquire knowledge are not generally 
lik« persons acquiring property. Imparting, rather than hoarding 
knowledge, affords pleasure. Besides, young persons bring to their 
work the freshness and ardour of youth, which finds a sympathetic 
cord in the hearts of children around them. Another reason why I 
would encourage such teachers, is, that it helps on the work. It 
affords facilities in an honorable and useful calling for indigent 
youth to cHmb the hill of science. 

To render our Common Schools what they ought to be, they 
should be free from all partial, local or sectarian influences. These 
schools, unlike the superior schools, are sTistained by the property 
of the country almost without exception. 

The only exception is that of scholar fees which fall upon persons 
in proportion to the number of their children. Tliis is not always 
in the same ratio as the possession of property. This provision in 
the law seems to be in the interest of bachelors. The fact that the 
whole community sustain common schools under the law, shows that 
the object is one in which all are supposed to be agreed. 

In a country like ours, where the people are divided by ihe 
double partition of creed and language, this becomes a most impor- 
tant and delicate duty of the system to manage. 

I do not consider that the teaching of personal religion has any 
place in the common schools. Religious instruction, as su^, must 
be provided elsewhere. Nothing will sooner bring Common Schools 
into contempt, than local favoritism, the government of neighbor- 
hood cliques or proselytism. 

Teachers should be sought for their fitness, because the school 
wants them, not because they want the school. 

While tins is true, our schools should be christian, not pagan 
schools. The principles of christian morality should be inculcated. 
Our dissentient school law is a safety-valve to prevent the evil of 
sectarian schools becoming aggravated. It is however beneficial 
mainly as provisions in a contract and which are termed commina- 
tory — ^threatening. This is right, like many other precious rights, 
that is all the more valuable for being rarely exercised. 

No rules can be laid down to guide teachers in the discharge of 
their delicate duties, they must^ly upon that forbearance and mu- 
tual confidence, which a larger acquaintance always engenders, with 
men of different races and creeds. Much of the dread of other^s 
ideas is due to prejudice. This removed, we find ourselves wonder- 
fully harmonizing upon matters where we supposed there was a 
worid-wide difference. 

These annual Conventions should do a world of good in enlarging 
the minds of teachers ; in generating a liberal spirit and in remov- 
ing prejudices by the siipplanting of suspicion by confidence ; the 
cold salutation of the stranger for the cordial grasp of the friend. 

In doang my responses to what is expected of our Common 



Schools, I venture to remark that the principles of our civil polity 
should be taught in them — What are we, a monarch^or a republic ? 
Are we under a despotic government ? What is a limited monarchy ? 

The leading maxims and principles of our constitution should be 
taught, particularly those duties devolving upon jurors, and wit- 
nesses in courts of law. More than all, in importance, the nature 
and general features of our Municipal law should be taught. A 
hand book might be prepared, which, if used as a reading book, 
with occasional lessons and questions, would familiarize pupils with 
certain general principles of great use. An elementary education 
in this science is much needed. It tends to make a homogenous 
people — to generate national pride, and particularly it gives an in- 
troduction to society, so that when civil responsibilities are thrown 
upon a young man he may have some idea of where he is, what to 
do, and where to get information. 

With Common Schools well sustained, well and faithfully man- 
aged, a generation of intelligence will grow up, our people will have 
a good comprehension of tlieir privileges and appreciation of their 
wants. They will become better informed of the general progress 
of the world. They will improve in all the industrial arts. They 
will have more wants, higher tastes to gratify, but will have great 
facilities for supplying these new wants. They will enjoy more and 
have a higher order of enjoyment. Ignorance with the masses 
makes the literary atmosphere of a country cold and cheerless. 
Literary efforts of every kind find very little sympathetic response. 
It may do for a rude people in a semi-barbarous age to have an ig- 
norant peasantry. It may contribute to mystery and poetry, but 
for a progressive, matter-of-fact, utilitarian epoch like this, we must 
have educated yeomanry. Our Common Schools are the agency 
by which this want must be supplied. 



2. COMMON SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 

The 'Report for 1867 of the Chief Superintendent of Education 
for Ontario, on the -Common and Grammar Schools of the Province, 
has just been issiied. The statistics given are very satisfactory. 
They show that external progress is still the rule, and that an 
ever increasing proportion of the young of the country are enjoying 
the advantages comiected with our Common School system. No 
doubt very much remains to be done ; but in aiming at a higher 
state of efficiency in our educational institutions, we are not to 
overlooks the progress which has already been made, and the fa- 
vourable contrast, in many respects, to be drawn between what is 
now and what was the state of things not very many years ago. 

The Legislative grant for 1867 amounted to $172,542, an increase 
of $3,051 on the previous year. To secure this, as is well known, the 
municipalities must raise, by local assessment, at least an equal 
sum. Instead of being content merely to meet the conditions of 
the grant, they raised ^51,873, an increase of $32,719, and an ex- 
cess by voluntary gift over what was required by law of $179,331. 

This was altogether apart from the rates by Trustees on particu- 
lar sections. The rate thus imposed produced $799,708, or $39,342 
above that of 1866 ; so that the amount of voluntary self-imposed 
tax for educational purposes has, for the past year, been $1,483,182, 
an increase of $58,717. 

In addition to this there has been, in certain sections, a rate bill 
imposed on each pupil. This yielded $51,197, or a decrease of 
$2,284, showing that tne plan of Free Schools meets with increased 
favour. Nor is tliis all which has been devoted to Common School 
purposes. From the Clergy Reserve, and other available funds, 
$280,401 have been added to the others. The total amount, then, 
raised for Common School . purposes, not counting imexhausted 
balances and the legislative grant, $1,670,335, an increase of $62,- 
364 — with one exception, the largest increase of any one year since 
the system was placed on its present footing. 

When from income we pass to expenditure, we find that $1,093,- 
516 were paid for teachers' salaries ; $31,354 for maps, etc : for sites 
and building school houses, $149,195. In short, on every item of 
expenditure there was a large increase. 

According to tlie best estimate which can be formed, the school 
population, viz : that between 5 and 16 years of age, is at present 
447,726. Of these there were at school for a longer or shorter time 
during 1867, 380,511, and of other ages 21,132. The increase in 
the number of pupils was 10,748. ^flie total number of children 
returned as not attending school is 39,515. These numbers, we may 
remark, are only to be taken as approximations. 

There were open during the year 4,422 schools, and 4,890 teach- 
ers were employed. Of these 2,849 were gentlemen and 2,041 
ladies. 

The religious persuasion of tlie various teachers may be marked. 
Presbyterians. 1,542 ; Methodists, 1,415 ; Church of England, 795 ; 
Roman Catholic, 552 ; Baptists, 266 ; Congregationalists, 65 ; and 
others in smaller numbers, making up the balance. 
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Thfire were in 781 schools a change of teachers during the year, 
a very great, and not a decreasing evil. The largest salary paid to 
any teacher in* a caunty was $635 ; the lowest, with shame be it 
mentioned, was $96 ! The average salary for male teachers was 
^62 ; for females $189. The highest salary paid in a city was 
$1,350 ; the lowest $226. The highest in a Unrni was $1,000 ; in an 
incorporated village $560. 

Tlie whole number of school sections reported was 4, 496 — increase 
39. The nimiber of free schools, that is those in which all expen- 
ses were defi'ayed by rate upon the section, &c. , was 3,838---in- 
creaso 97. 

The average time during which the schools were kept'open, includ- 
ing holidays and vacations, was eleven months and three days — 
twice the average of those in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and three 
months above the average time in New York and Massachusetts. 
Throughout the year 2,993 schools were opened and closed with 
prayer, and in 2,996 the Bible was used. 

As many as 342 Koman Catholic teachers were employed in the 
Common Schools, and 210 in the Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 
Not a single complaint has been made of the religious opinions of 
the pupils being tampered with during the year. The present 
number of Separate Schools is 161 — increase during the year, 4. 
The Legislative grant to these schools was $9,529, a decrease of 
$289. The amount of school rates levied from local sources for 
these schools was $26,781. From all sources the Separate Schools 
got $48,628. The pupils attending them were 18,924 — increase 
349.— Toronto Ohbe. 

II. CflilttfiKttcn itt VAviom (&tmtvit». 

1. THE REMOVAL OF GLASGOW UNIYERSITY. 

On the 8th instant, the foundation stone of a new building for 
the use of the Glasgow University, was laid by the Prince of Wales, 
at Gilmore Hill. The procession was escorted by detachments of 
the Queen's Own Yeomanry Cavalry. The appearance of the 
Prince and Princess waa the signal for a tremendous outburst of 
cheering. 

Tlie Prince and Princess seemed to appreciate the hearty reception 
accorded them and repeatedly bowed their acknowledgments. 
About one o'clock the Royal party entered, conducted by the Lord 
Provost, who ascended the platform followed by the Prince and 
Princess. 

When the royal party appjDared, they were greeted with the most 
hearty applause, waving of handkerchiefs, &c. — The whole audience 
rose to their feet, while the organist played the National Anthem. 
During the whole proceedings, we may say, the Prince and Princess 
remained standing, and their example seemed to be universally 
followed. 

The freedom of the City of Glasgow having been presenfced with 
the usual ceremonies. His Royal Highness replied to the address of 
the Lord Provost as follows : 

My Lord Provost and gentlemen, — I thank you sincerely for 
your address, and the Princess of Wales desires to join her cordial 
acknowledgment to mine for the hearty welcome we have received 
on our arrival in the city of Glasgow. For myself, it is a satisfaction 
to have become a freeman of so ancient a Corporation^ and of a city 
whose loyalty to the Queen and Royal family has on this and 
previous occasions been so conspicuously displayed. The Princess 
for herself is truly sensible of your kind expressions. Nothing can 
be more valuable to her than the possession of the hearts and 
affections of the people of the country which she has adopted as her 
own. (Loud Applause.) 

On arriving at the ground there arose a cheer from the gathering 
of 20,000, which sounded sublime, after which we had the National 
Anthem from the Choral Union, and the ceremony began. There 
was an address to the Prince of Wales read by Principal Barclay, 
and a reply from the Prince, and a prayer from Dr. Caird, and then 
his Royal Highness spread the mortar, and the signal was given to 
lower the all-important stone. The steam was put on, but unfor- 
tunately the handle had been turned the wrong way, for the stone, 
attached to a wire rope, rose into the air and began to whirl round, 
to the intense amusement of the spectators and the amazement of 
the men in charge. The motion was soon reversed, however, and 
the work was completed to the satisfaction of everybody 
present* Then the Princess stepijed forward, trowel in hand, 
to lay the other stone, and at this stage of the proceedings 
the enthusiasm of the vast assemblage rose to its highest pitch. The 
men folks cheered and waved their hats, and the l^ies made a free 
nse of their handkerchiefs, while the young and beautiful mason, 
with a witching smile upon her face, laid the stone in famous 
style. Then the Choral Union struck up the ** Doxology," which 
they kept up and continued long after a man on the platform had 



given them several frantic signals to stop, but stop they would not 
until the music was drowned by the cheers of the audience, when 
the Royal party rose to leave the platform. 

Tim concluded the ceremony, and after it was over I made 
my way outside, and from the eastern slope of Gilmore Hill 
I looked towards the West End Park, and the prospect was 
magnificent. People were dotted over its whole surface, and 
in some parts they were packed as thickly as they could stand, 
while from the top of Gilmore Hill to the eastern end of the 
Park there stretched the long serpentine double line of Volun- 
teers, on the route to be taken by the returning carriages. 
Passing over the Kelvin I got into the Park, where I got on 
board a milk cart, and drove to the residence of the Lord 
Provost in Bath Street, where I was almost squeezed to a sandwich 
before I was rescued by a friendly policeman. At length the Royal 
party came, and an old wifie standing beside me, on seeing the 
Princess held up her hands and exclaimed — "Oh! there she Ib 
sitting just like a swan !*' Getting out of the crowd when aU was 
over, I came upon a street ballad-singer, who was entertaining a 
numerous circle by a song made for the occasion, of which the 
following lines may be taken as a specimen : — 

" The Prince with pleasure was received, 
And the people seemed to be all pleased. 
For some nad got their throats well greased 
Welcominfi^ the Prince this morziing. 
They sawhim ofif safe in the train, 
Ana good luck attend on land and main, 
They a visit soon may pay agam, 
To Glasgow in the morning. 



2. THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Their doors are open to the wealthiest of the community and the- 
poorest, even to the beggars. Go into any Scottish family in the 
country, a shepherd's^ and the chances are that some member of the 
family has a University education. In Aberdeenshire it is stated 
that the greater number of small tenant farmers are Masters of arts, 
and not a few of their labourers have been in Hie class-room with 
them. Anecdotes without number might be related about the claaa 
of young men who attend these Scottish Universities, the hardshipe 
which they undergo in the prosecution of their studies, and t&e 
sacrifices made by their parents, in the hopes that, like the father 
and mother of Dominie Sampson, they may live to see their son 
' wag his head in a pulpit.' The session of the Scottish universities. 
lasts during the winter months, twenty-four weeks in all, when the 
poorer classes of students can do but little work at home, and those 
who are desirous of graduating, generally manage to earn during 
summer sufficient money to keep them at college in winter. Many 
of them teach at coimtry schools during the vacation. A Bhei>- 
herd's son called on the Assistant Commissioners in the recent 
inquiry, and told them of his circumstances. His father had £20 a 
year of wages, in the West Highlands, besides his house, ooVs 
grass and croft. He had sent his son to the parochial school in his 
native parish, where he had done well, and from thence, by dint 
of great sacrifice^ to the high schools at Inverness, from whence he 
had jgone to the Edinburgh University. He spent the winter 
session at college, lodging in a garret with another student, at three 
shilling and sixpence a week. His whole expenses for the winter, 
including his college fees, amounted to twenty -two pounds, and he 
earned the greater part of this by teaching a school in a remote part 
of the Higldands. But there are not s(£ools for all to teach, and 
some are compelled to have recourse to less intellectual, if not lees 
honourable callings during the summer months. Some of the 
wealthy students are not unwilling to act as golf club carriers or 
professional golfers on the rinks at St. Andrews, and it is related 
that a learned professor in one of the Universities recognized within 
it one distinguished student discharging the duties of ' gillie' on a 
Perthshire moor, and earning for the professor his fees for the next 
session's Greek classes. — Fraser^s Magazii^e. 



3. THE CITY OF THE ORPHANS. 

It is not generally known that the life of a Prussian gentleman 
livinff at Bristol — ^Mr. George Mull^ — has been devoted for the 
last thirty vears to the orphans of tne poor. But his system has 
not before been brought so prominentiy under public notice, and 
his leading principles of conduct will strike with surprise the minds 
of thousandjs of readers who have not yet fully realized the elements 
of success contained in singleness of purpose and earnest sustained 
energy. 

In March, 1836, Mr. MuUer transformed his house in Wilson 
street, Bristol, into an asylum for orphans, twenty-six of whom he 
had received into it on the 18th May following. He was himself 
possessed of no regular income, being precariously supported as a 
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miniflter of a sect known as the Brethren, among whom no regular 
Balariea are given. Hia enterprise possessed no worldly guarantee 
of success, and he seems to have started it much in the same spirit 
as Father Mathew opened upon intoxication — *'In the name of God, 
here goes." His sole reliance was upon such public munificence as 
might reach him unsolicited, and the donations thus received, 
whether of goods or money, were never acknowledged in connection 
with the donor's name but only with initials. There was therefore 
no temptation to ostentatious charity, and no possibility of using 
the institution as an advertisement of private benevolence. Not- 
withstanding which, support came in so fast that a second house had 
before long to be rented for the accommodation of lus expanding 
charge, and nurses and teachers were gradually engaged as, year by 
year, the numbers swelled. In 1837, Mr. Muller had seventy-nine 
oTjihans in his care, and on the ISth of August, of the following year, 
writes in his journal that he had not a penny in his house towards 
their maintenance. Still he struggled on, and the God of the father- 
less never failed. When the last shilling was expended, a fresh 
donation was sure to drop from heaven. Day by day the mail 
biouffht gifts from strangers, of whom the manager had never heard, 
and uiough frequently at the bottom of his resources, he makes no 
mention of actual want having ever been- experienced. And all this 
was effected, it must be remembered, by a svstem which excluded 
debt however trifling, and maintained itself from hand to mouth 
Bolely by the voluntiuty offerings that dropped in. 

Ab these increased, most people would have thought it prudent 
to lay by their surplus as a fund of reserve. Not so Mr. Muller. 
His reserve was laid up in a higher Treasury, and his draft upon 
it never once dishonoured. Ab his means increased his views ex- 
tended, the only application of surplus funds being to multiply the 
numbers of his little charge. Consequently the same want of money 
constantly presented itself, and consequently also, the same relief 
ever came forward to meet it. 

At the end of July 1844, Mr. Muller had received £7,T48 16s 4jd, 
without having applied to any one for a single subscription, and 
had then in hia four houses, 121 orphans. 

Finding, however, the need of occupying premises of his own, 
three years later he bought a field at AJshley Down, and laid the 
foundations of a new house, to accommodate 300 inmates. 

This building cost £15,000, and is fitted with every anpllanoe 
that the health or recreation of children can demand. £ut year 
after year this noble gentleman's sphere of usefulness became graoual- 
1^ enlarged, and to-di^ his houses nufnber five, and oontam 2,100 
little ones, who have no dependence but upon him and on his 
master. These five buildings cost on the aggregate £100,000. The 
total sum that has been contributed thus anonymously within the 
past thirty-two years reaches £280,000. Mr. Muller now never com- 
plains of poverty. Single sums of £500, £1,000, £2,000, £4,000, 
and even as much as £8,000, have reached him at one remittance, 
and are acknowledged side by side with a penny from an errand-boy 
or some cast off clothing from a domestic servant. Last ^ear his 
corrent expenses were £13,000, and his extension of buildings ab- 
sorbed £21,000 more. 

The future of his wards is earnestly cared for. The girls, well 
taught and trained to neatness and to industry, are in great demand 
as Srat class domestic servants, though many, who are delicate or 
otherwise afflicted, are apprenticed to some lighter buaineas. The 
boys are all apprenticed to respectable callings, for which they are 
thoroughly prepared bv the instruction th^ receive in the es- 
tablishment, llie chiloren, young and adolescent, are supplied 
with every appliance of healthfid merry recreation, and in their 
play rooms may be found all sorts of toys. They are, as may be 
assumed, hearty and healtliy and happy, and although in large pro- 
portion of comparatively weak constitutions, present an average rate 
of mortality little over that of the healthiest city in the Kingdom. 

All of which narrative reads almost as a romance, but is, thank 
Grody literally true. We can never honor as he deserves this gallant 
christian gentleman who has taught us such a lofty lesson of philan- 
thropy and of faith, but ours is not the honor he desires. We can 
never reward him for his life's toil and beneficence, but the merry 
laughter of the children, to whom he is so kind and wise a father, 
sounds hourly more gratefully upon his ears than the most elaborate 
acknowledgment that Parliament can ever pay. 



4. INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF SPAIN. 

The intellectual status of the Spanish people is shown by the 
marvellous increase that has taken place in the number of public 
schools and of the pupils who attend them. In 1832 there was only 
700 educational establishments. These had increased to 900 in 
1839, and to no less than 22,207 in 1851. What the number is now 
we have no precise means of judging, but it is probably sufficiently 
large to afford two schools for every parish, the number of which is 



18,871. The higher institutions of learning are equally numerous. 
Besides about 800 Latin schools, there are 8 royal gymnasia to pre- 
pare young men for the seminaries, 56 in number, or for the uni- 
versities, of which there are 10, some of them possessing a Euro- 
pean reputation, as for instance the universities of Oviodo, Sala- 
manca and Madrid. In addition to these there are numerous c<^- 
mercial schools, with a school of engineering, a college for the deaf 
and dumb, a school for the blind, a higher veterinary school, and 
other institutions where special instruction is given. In 1851 the 
number of scholars in these schools was 839,182, and in 1861, the 
latest period to which wo have statistics, it had reached 1,046,558, 
being more than one in sixteen of the whole population. This, to 
be sure, is not as largo a proportion as in the Province of Ontario, 
but it is larger than many countries in Europe, and lai^er even than 
the proportion in some of the States of America. In 1864 there 
were upwards of 300 periodicals published in Spain, of which 60 
were either scientific or devoted to s])ecial subjects neither political 
nor reUgious.— Oanodian Freeman. 



5. PRINCETON COLLEGE.— INSTALLATION OF DR. 

JAMES M^OOSH AH PKB8IDXNT. 

Princeton, Oct. ^7. — The ceremonies were opened by Gov. 
Ward, in a brief address of welcome to the incoming President. An 
address of welcome on behalf of the Board of Trustees was then de- 
livered by the 'Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., LL D., of the class of 
1815. It was a very affecting address, and during its delivery Dr. 
M^Cosh was unable to restrain his emotion. On behalf of the Un- 
dergraduates, Mr. J. Thos. Finley, of the Senior Class, delivered an 
address in Latin, which was warmly api)lauded by the students. 
Ex-Gov. Pollock, of the class of 1831, responded on behalf of the 
Alumni in an eloquent address, closing with a tribute to the retir- 
ing President and his successor, and a fervid hope for the happy 
future for the College. 

Dr. M'Cosh's inaugural was on the subject of Academic Teaching. 
It occupied almost two hours in the delivery, and was listened to 
with the greatest attention. He first considered the question 
" What university education ought to be," and pointed out many of 
the evils which incrust the system in Europe, to show that even where 
there has been the greatest opportunity for improvement, much 
still remains to be done to bring the system up to a proper standard 
of excellence. The study of the dead languages and the mathe- 
matics was carried to extremes. There were other things equally 
important which received much less than their share of attention. 
Physical culture, mental and moral science, and political economy, 
for instance, should be attended to. But out of these and other 
evils, or, rather, out of a knowledge of them, and an appreciation 
of their influence upon the human mind, will arise great improve- 
ments. I do not desire to revolutionize your American system, 
which so admirably combines the practical -vidth the theoretical, yet 
which even you? 0¥m educators admit is by no means perfect. I 
have visited your colleges. They are not institutions to be rashly 
meddled with. You have your opinions on the subject of educa- 
tion which can be changed only by time and experience. In your 
common school system you lead the world. Europe must look to 
you for a good system of elementary schools, but for universities, you 
must look to Europe. What is the idea or final cause of omiversity 
teaching 1 Some, the realistic, think that its object is the fitting of 
youth tor the practical business of life. The idealiste believe that 
it is to educate the mind ; to elevate it to the position which the 
Creator designs it to occupy. All studies and systems of study 
should be so organized as to meet the demands of mental, morsd 
and physical nature. The university system should encourage art 
as well as literature, and teach sesthetics as well as mathematics. It 
should cultivate taste in form as well as in letters. It should train 
the eye and the heart as well as the mind. It should teach that 
there may be a higher end than the mere attainment of knowledge, 
which is not the only means of training the nobler part of hu- 
manity. 1-1. 

A knowledge of nature is an important means of cultivatmg the 
powers wliich God has given us, and this knowledge the great poets 
seem to have possessed in a remarkable degree. They also knew 
how to draw out the essential from the indifferent, and to make the 
result plain to the world. A great error among educators is that 
employment, no matter what, is good. This is a hurtful fallacv. 
The mental powers should be engaged only in profitable work. 
There should be some pleasant object in view, that the labor may 
leave a relish on the palate of the student. It is not necessary to 
resort to unprofitable studies when we have so rich a variety of 
useful as weU as pleasant ones to attract and occupy the mind. 
Knowledge is not genuine unless it yield fruit. The study of the 
sciences not only gives nourishment to the mind, but gives it life 
as well, just as the sun supplies heat and force and life to all it 
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Bhines upon. It is well to study nature. There is beauty even in 
the skeleton, in the loathsome insect, that makes you shudder 
at its touch, — ^beauty that to the student calls forth admiration 
and wonder, and to the pious observer love for the Creator. 
It is not necessary that the College should come down from 
its high position to teach shop work. Wliatever it teaches 
should be taught as science. There are factories and mills 
and laboratories in which the mere mechanical, the practical, 
may be learned ; but the college must be the educator of young 
men destined to act in the higher walks of life. Language is an 
important element of education, and one which is much neglected. 
Children learn to speak without an effort. They love to ring their 
vocables upon the air the livelong day, and when they are brought to 
think, how pleased they are with every interesting or curious expla- 
nation or histonr of a word ! Nature presents her objects in a 
complex form. Language enables the teacher to separate the parts, 
to analyze, and to make the peculiarities of eacli known to the 
pupil. 

The clear and methodical Latin, which has given us a grammar, 
and the subtle, delicate, and expressive Greek, are tongues which 
should be studied ; but no American boy should neglect the study 
of his own noble language, which has the strongest claim upon our 
love and esteem, the language so manly a|^d massive, revolving 
around themes which never entered into the heart of a Roman or 
Grbek to conceive. Let it be taught as a branch of science, and 
studied in aU its various forms, to give a reUsh for its noblest 
works." 

The speaker touched upon many other points which space forbids 
me to even mention. His address was carefully prepared and well 
iread, with just enough of the Scotch accent to moke it peculiarly 
interesting. It was & remarkable address in that the author's 
ideas on the suject of education were much more liberal than one 
would expect from a man bred without the sound of Webster's, 
Mann's, or Northend's voice. When he spoke of the subject of re- 
ligion in English schools, he classed among the greatest mistakes 
tho neglect of the inductive study of the mind, and created much 
merriment by hinting at **the sickly attachment to Ritualism 
among the weakly devout" as one of the natural results. He 
brought his very instructive address to a close by thanking the 
people for their kindness, and giving some excellent advice to the 
Trustees. I omitted to mention that in the course of his remarks 
he said that every student of the college, " be he of a white or of a 
dark color, shall be protected in all his rights, — the right to his 
own political and religious opinions among the rest — ^so long as he 
does not infringe upon the rights of others." At the close Dr. 
M'Cosh was greeted with tremendous applause. Thus ended one 
of the most memorable ceremonies in the history of time-honored 
I^nceton. — Cor, N. Y, Tribune. 



6. THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Dr. M'Cosh, the new President of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, is to have his salary supplemented by the interest 
of f60,000, subscribed by friends of the Institution — ^among others 
Governor Blair who gave $10,000, — R. L. & A. Stuart, sugar dealers, 
910,000 ; Mr. Stuart, President of the United States Trust Company, 
of New York, $5,000 ; Messrs. Stuarts, the bankers, $1,000 ; Mr. 
Robt. Bonner, of the New York Ledger, $2,500. After completing 
this $60,000, a smaller subscription, amounting to between $7,000 
and $8,000, was made up to refit and refurnish the house which has 
been set apart for the President, so that he enters upon his office 
under circumstances the most favourable. 



r. GYMNASIUM AT PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Dr. M'Cosh, the newly elected President of Princeton 
college, in his inaugural address, a few davs ago, said it was desir- 
able to add a aymnasium to the College, Mr. I^bert Bonner, of the 
New York Laager reading the sentence in the newspapers, was im- 
pressed with its truth, and turning to his check-book, drew a check 
lor $10,000, which he remitted to the Rev. Mr. M'Cosh to aid in 
the erection of a suitable gymnasium. 



8. MR. CORNELL'S EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTION. 

The benefactor, Mr. Ezra Cornell, has given the sum of $1,000,000 
in aid of the Institution to which his name has been gratefully as- 
sured. Nor was this the only act of this man2s munificence. — He had 
previously endowed the city with a library worth $70,000. In the 
University three hundred students had already been admitted, the 
total endowments already reaching $1,800,000, and among the list 
of professors we find the honored name of Agassiz. A chime of 
nilio bells had been presented to the University by & lady, and in 



the presentation speech, delivered by the Secretary of the Trustees, 
we find some beautiful extracts which we quote : 

** I think these bells will have a lesson for all of us. Young gen- 
tlemen of the University, they are the generous gift of a lady ; 
therefore never forget to be gentlemen ; not in the flippant society 
sense, meaning gloves, perfumes and idleness, but in the grand old 
meaning, blending honest and useful labour with spotless int^prity, 
respect for age, kindness to ^e young, and charity to all. If a 
thoughtless word rises, if a hand is lifted in the haste of anger, if 
tempted to ungenerous deeds, let tlie daily voice of these bells re- 
mind you that she who gave them expects you will blend with your 
manly strength all these qualities which make up, as wealth, ad- 
dress or station of themselves cannot do, the true American gentle- 
man. Gentlemen of the Faculty, these bells are a lady's gift to an 
institution, this day placed in your hands. Do not forget, when 
they summon you to duty, that she who gave them would have you 
rule the young men by love, rather than by law; by kindness more 
than by force; by genial, summer sympathjr, and not with frozen 
awe and reverence. Let the wall of Ai'ctic ice, which too generally 
separates teacher from scholar, for once be thawed and melted, and 
whatever the frozen dignitaries may say, believe me, the rule of 
kindly and genial intercourse, of unaffected sympathy and friend- 
ship, will prove better rules, and keep alive your memories in those 
young hearts when you yourselves have gone to your great Teacher 
to learn the lessons of eternity. Gentlemen of the Board of Trus- 
tees, these bells are a woman's gift to you; and do not think that 
while with unselfish purposes she seeks to aid and encourage this 
noble effort to bring the broadest and highest cult\u:e within the 
reach of the young men, she at all forgets, or ever can forget, the 
need and the longing of her sisters all over the nation for the same 
broad and liberal culture. A generous forethought has opened the 
door to the daughters of the wealthy classes, but the daughters of 
the poor will knock at your doors. Bid them be patient, until your 
new enterprise is consolidated, the time propitious, and the way 
clear. But, let them see and know, mepjiwhile, that your hand is 
on the lock of the closed door, waifmg only the safe moment to 
throw it wide open that they may enter in, while the chimes their 
sister gave ring out clearer and sweeter on the air as they celebrate 
the mercy and justice done at last." 

The bells bear the following inscription, in language we cannot 
too often hear: 

" Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Kin^ out the false, ring in the true ; 

Rmg out the grief that saps the mind, 

Ring in redress for all mimkind; 
Ring out a slowly-dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter murmurs, piu^* laws, 
Ring out fatee pride in place and blooa, 
Rin^ in oonunon love of good; 

Ring out the slander and the spite, 

Ring in the love of truth and right; 
Ring out the narrowing dust of gold, 
Rin^ out the thousand wars of old; 

Rmg out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace; 
Ring in the valiant men and free. 

The larger heart and kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land; * 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.*' 

— BdlevQU Int^lifftncer. 



9. STEVENS, THE EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTOR. 

The recently deceased Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, whose real es- 
tate in the place is believed to be worth $26,000,000, and whose 
entire property is estimated at over §50,000,000, lias, by his will, 
directed the appropriation of $150,000 for the erection of an institu- 
tion of learning in Hoboken, and $500,000 for its perpetual endow- 
ment, and he has also directed that $1,000,000 be devoted to the 
completion of the Stevens Battery, which is to be the property of 
the State of New Jersey. 



10. THE PEABODY MEDAL. 

The gold medal presented by the United States to George Peabody, 
is on exhibition in New York, previous to being sent to Kensington 
Museum, London. The Sun thus describes it : — ^The medal is about 
three inches in diameter, with the bust of Mr. Peabody on one side 
and on the other the inscription, ** The People of the United States 
io Greorge Peabody, in acknowledgment of his Beneficial Promotion 
of Universal Education." It is mounted on a golden pedestal six 
inches in length and two inches in height and width, with the 
United States coat of arms in the centre and on either side the 
words "Benevolence" and "Education." On the opposite face 
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are a globe, books and geographical instruments exquisitely carved 
in relief. The medal is supported above on the right by a figure 
representing the genius of Benevolence, with one hand pointing to 
Peabody, on the left are three palmetto trees entwined with north- 
em ivy at the foot of which are two children, one black and one 
white. The entire design is about eight inches high, wrought of 
solid, gold at a cost of $5,000, and in its beauty and conception is a 
fitting tribute of respect from this nation to its world-honoured 
citLeen. 

III. ^vAmemmmitxiimfi iHndi ikt ^vm. 

L METHOD OF PRESERVING vORDER IN SCHOOL. 

Order, as I take it, consists in attending to the old maxims of 
" Time and place for everythin^^, etc.," and in no place can this be 
more scrupulously aocomplishea than in school. Time and place 
once eatablished, you will, I think find no difficulty in maintauung 
order ; that is, provided you are prepared to pay attention to it. 

In the first place, then, I would advise appointing a certain time 
each day for hearing each lesson, and always insisting on the pupils 
being prepared at that particular time. 

There must necessarily be a great deal of confusion attendant 
upon being suddenly called upon to repeat a lesson for which they 
are unprepared, by reason of its being unexpected. This you avoid 
by accustoming them day after day, to attend their classes in some 
definitely understood order. They also derive a certain benefit from 
knowing just exactly how much time they may expect to have for 
looking over their lessons; they are not necessitated to cause disor- 
der by hurriedly looking for books, slates, pencils, etc., at the time 
they should be taking their places in their classes, while there is no 
room for that feeling of chagrin which is produced by being called 
upon to repeat a lesson out of time. 

And last, not least, they acquire habits of punctuality ; they are 
always ready, always up to time, this habit becomes part of their 
character, they cany it with them when they leave school, to exer- 
cise its beneficial influence on their future lives. 

Secondly, I recommend to the Teachers to establish a 'System of 
Rules'' for the guidance of his pupils' conduct — a '' code of laws," 
as it were, and to attach to the breach of each, or any rule, a cer- 
tain definite penalty. In making rules, the Teacher must, of course, 
be guided by Mb own judgment, and the habits of his pupils, nei- 
ther Tnaking unnecessary or superfluous rules, nor neglecting to 
make a new rule when experience proves it necessary ; making no 
rule hastily or without consideration, nor ever neglecting to name 
the penalty. If you find a rule necessary and useful, you must not 
allow to pass unpunished its slightest breach ; by so doing you 
weaken your own influence, and work against order instead of pro- 
moting it. Let your pupils thoroughly understand that your rules 
are not to be trifled with, that they are necessary to your comfort 
and theirs ; that you feel them to be so, and that you have both 
will and power to 'enforce their observance. 

There are several reasons why it is well to attach to each rule a 
certain penalty, which shoidd be publicly made known to all l^e 
pupils. 

First, it deprives the teacher of absolute power. We must 
actiowledge the necessity of this, when we remember that in 
inflicting pimishment we are, all of us, more or less likely to be 
governed by our own mood ; sometimes punishing severely an 
oflence, which, at another time, we would be almost tempted to 
overlook entirely. By binding ourselves by a rule to inflict at all 
tunes a regular penalty, this difficulty is overcome. The teacher is 
obliged to punish according to a law which both he and his pupils 
understand ; he is governed by reason and justice, independent of 
other influence ; his pupils know this, and when unfortunate enough 
to merit punishment, tney do not think of blaming their teacher, 
as is otherwise the case, but lay the blame where it belongs, on 
themselves. They, governed in this way, acquire an independent 
state of mind, because they know and feel that they are not merely 
passive objects of their teacher's temper, but responsible beings, 
suffering in their punishment the eflects of a cause which they alone 
possess power to remove. They watch their own acts, and endeavour 
at all times to correct their failings, instead of watching, as I have 
often known them to do, whether the teacher be in good or ill 
humor, that they may govern their acts accordingly. 

Secondly, the very fact of the teacher being bound to punish 
according to law, establishes a good feeling towards the teacher ; 
not of cringing servility, but of respectful obedience and, if the love 
exists which is a part of school life, of determination to save him 
the pain of inflictmg punishment which he cannot refuse to admin- 
ister if they deserve it. Besides, it teaches them to avoid that great 
and prevalent evil of blaming others for their misfortunes, which 
some men cany with them from the cradle to the grave. Children 



ought to know that they can secure happiness only by obedience to 
the laws, both in school and in their after lives ; by teaching them 
this, you confer on them a lasting benefit, and make an impression 
which remains during their whole future career. 

As you must employ punishment to prevent evil, so you must 
also use rewards to OTomote good. This is an absolute necessity of 
succes^in school . How womd men work jf they had no reward to 
encourage their industry ? Is it in human nature to avoid evil or 
do good without fear of punishment or hope of reward ? It surely 
is not ; and yet some teachers will expect their pupils to be as ener- 
getic, and industrious, and active, and work as well, as if they had 
something to work for. 

Of course, we know they are not working for nothing, since the 
ultimate reward of their work is of more l^nefit to them than any 
present reward their teacher could bestow, but they are scarcely 
expected to know this, and if they do know, they are not likely to 
remember at all times ; and if they both knew and remembered, 
they would need to possess more determination than many adults 
are blessed with, if they could contentedly work on, day after da,jy 
because, forsooth, they hoped their presi^nt labor might possibly be 
of use to them at some indefinite future period. 

It is an easy matter to furnish rewards for children. If you can 
obtain and furnish them with prizes, by all means do so ; if not, 
then I would suggest at least that you keep a written account of 
the value of their labor, as an encouragement to them to work well. 
If you are, unfortunately, in such a position as to be \mable to 
reward them with prizes, then at least let your pupils see that you 
do not ignore their work or think less of the importance of its being 
well done. 

As an incentive to imremittinff industry, as well as a guide for 
the distribution of prizes, I would recommend rewarding each lesson 
during a certain term, and, at the end of the term, giving your 
prizes according to the value of each child's work during the term. 
There are two or three methods of doing this, one is, paying for 
each lesson, in cards or tickets, worth each a certain number of 
good marks ; one is, counting the value of a pupil's labor by his 
relative position in his class ; another, allowing a certain numTOr of 
marks as a payment for each lesson, and keeping an accoimt of theih 
in a book kept for the purpose. Anv of the three will answer ; I 
prefer the last, and use it, for several reasons. 

If you use the first, giving tickets, and distributing your prizes 
according to the nimiber of tickets each one has in his possession at « 
the end of a term, unless you take the trouble of keeping also 
a written account of them, they may be lost, and they are hkely to 
change hands oftener than the teacher has any idea of. I have 
known children who had a number of tickets, to increase their own 
number considerably, bv buying from those who had so few as to 
despair of reward ; and, by so doing, obtain a prize, which, in 
reaUty, they did not deserve. 

I object to the second method on principle. Tou reward a child, 
not because he knows his lesson satisfactorily, but because he is 
able to obtain and hold a higher position in his class than his neigh- 
bour. Surely, this is unfair, ana considering the variety of endow- 
ments displayed by diflerent children, must have evil eflects. Clever 
children are not necessitated to pay attention to their lessons, and 
employ their best efforts to excel, because they know they can easily 
surpass their fellow pupils without effort ; children naturallv dull 
become discouraged by seeing the result of their labor valued only 
in comparison with that of their more clever fellow pupil ; they are 
sensible that their talents will not cope with his, and unless they 
possess an extraordinary amount of resolution and hope under 
difficulties, the result is, they cease work entirely, and withdraw 
from the contest in despair. 

We avoid the trouble of both the others by adopting the third 
method, that is, setting a certain value on a lesson, and paying 
each child just as many marks for his lesson as he is able to earn. 
Take, for instance, a grammar lesson, suppose you are in the habit 
of giving four marks for a well prepared lesson, who misses one for- 
feit half a mark, missing two is able to earn only three. Any one 
who is so good for nothing as to miss eight surely deserves that he 
should go unrewarded. In this way, if all work well, all may gain 
the highest rewards ; if no one knows his lesson satisfactorily, then 
no one is paid. 

The children, working in this way, acquire a habit of self-reliance ; 
each one feels that his success or failure depends entirely on his 
own labor, quite independent of that of the other members of 4;he 
class. They feel that one need not sink in order to enable his 
neighbour to rise, and this consciousness promotes good feeling 
among them. They are quite sensible that there is nothing to pre- 
vent any one of them from succeeding as well as any one else ; if 
all work well, they are all well paid ; if any one fail, he has himself 
to blame and no one else ; each one strives, not to do as well as his 
fellow pupil, but to attain the standard laid down for him ; not tm 
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riae by his neighbour'a weakness, but to depend on his own indivi- 
dual strength for his advancement. The groat necessity of school 
training, is as a preparation for after-life ; to accustom children to 
what they must expect when they grow up and go into the world ; 
and this method is admirably adapted to obtain this end. Men, as 
a general thing, are paid for their work according to its standard 
value ; there must be, I admit, a certain amount of comparison ; so 
will there be in school ; still, it is only fair to judge each by tlie use 
or abuse he makes of has own talents, rather than as compared with 
conduct of his neighbour. 

And last, but not least, I would say to teachers ; if you want 
order in your school, set the example by your own conduct. Be 
consistent in your words and actions. If you want your children 
to be governed by rules, be yourself governed by them. Don't 
make an absolute monarcnv of your school, if you want regularity. 
Be governed by reason and justice in your dealings with your pupils. 
Never allow your feelings to interfere with the performance of your 
duty. Never punish harshly or in anger. K it be possible that a 
child could anger you, I would sincerely recommend you not to 
forget yourselves so far adHo allow your own want of common sense 
to cause disorder in your school. How is it possible to train children 
to feelings of self-control, if you vourself do not possess them ? If 
a child commit as flagrant a breacn of discipline as b^ Ids conduct to 
irritate you. control yourself, if you can, and punish him calmly 
and quietly, as the rule directs ; if you cannot do this, then, by all 
means, let him wait for his punishment until you feel that you can 
administer it from a sense of duty, uninfluenced by passion or pre- 
judice. 

Don't be too severe in your punishments. Remember that 
"wide will wear, and tight will tear." Cliildren are injured by 
being allowed to acquire the idea that the teacher has done, or is 
willing to do, his worst, on the slightest provocation. On the con- 
trary, they ought to be perfectly satisfied that their teacher dislikes 
their punishment quite as much as they themselves do, and only 
exercises his power to punish because they compel him to do so. 

Never attempt to show partiality to any of your pupils. By so 
doing, you wrong three parties ; yourself, the children you favor, 
and uie children who are observing your conduct, as well as causing 
more trouble and disorder than you can easily remedy. 

Never neglect to give your rewards regularly and honestly ; regu- 
larly, because, by so doing, you show that you appreciate their 
value ; honestly, oecause doing otherwise discourages honest endea- 
YOUTi, while the fact of your beine capable of d^honesty, lowers 
you in the estimation of your pupiLi. Never ignore any, even the 
slightest unusual act of any of your children, whether it tends to 
good or evil. A word of praise where it is due ; an ungenerous or 
wicke^ act openly condemned ; has sometimes more^mfluence in 
preserving order than the teacher is himself aware of. 
• One word more, and I am done. It is necessary, absolutely 
necessary, to success in school, that there should be no question as 
to who is master there. The teacher who is not master in his own 
school, either does not know his place, or is incapable of performing 
his duty. If he does not know his position, the sooner he learns it 
the better ; if, knowing it, Le is incapable of maintaining his autho- 
rity, then he had better leave the profession as soon as possible. I 
give only two reasons, of many, why it is necessary that the teacher 
should be master ; first, because it is perfect nonsense to pretend 
to perform work without ability and power ; secondly, because I 
consider unity as essential to order ; in a government controlled by 
more than one power there must be inconsistency and disunion, 
and as a natural consequence, disorder. 

AOKSS O'LSARY. 
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or the result will probably be a baffled life, certainly an unhappy one ! 

How can a teacher go on with liis school and his studies, and 
keep his health good ? This was a problem over which I had pon- 
dered unceasingly with painful perplexity. I stumbled upon the 
answer one day, when early morning was casting the long sdiadows 
of dawn over the beaming ground, and when I began to feel the 
vital tide coursing through my veins like what the imagination 
painted to the old pliilosophers, who spent ages in search of the 
wondrous elixir ! 

Gymnastics and physical training is the only legitimate refuge of 
the teacher who finds himself falling into that painful and piu^ng 
state of languor and lassitude, wliich is so irksome and annoying, 
and which proclaims that the body is not equal to the occasion, 
while his sense of right telTs him that he dare not give way 1 It is 
only in the lazy, listless, languid days that we work hard. On other 
days it is a pleasure — ^^ve feel the flow of the blood going on richly 
and unrestrainedly — we feel the nerve vibrating with a pleasant 
sensation — but in those dull days, when the eyes are dazed, and 
the skin irritable and dry, and the head is full of emptiness — ^we 
have to work firmly, mechanically, even blindly, else we may lose 
our self-respect by falling into helpless sloth. 

Cabl Dalkbtch. 



2. GYMNASTICS IN SCHOOLS. 

To ike Editor of the ** Journal of Education.** 

Sib, — In the last Journal^ a brief allusion is made to the gym- 
nastic exerises connected with the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. From personal experience I would most earnestly recommend 
gymnastics to the careful consideration of teachers ; not only as a 
means of sustaining the body in regard to the fimctions which pro- 
mote perfect health, but in regard to the marvelous vigour which it 
imparts to the intellect. I shall ever be grateful for an accident 
which induced me to go into severe training for a period of tliree 
months. I could not see how I could spare the time from my 
studies, but my mind was made up. It was very hard for the first 
few weeks, after that it was delightful? But what amazed me was 
the extraordinary freshness, and energy with which a long period of 
severe and unremitting study could be sustained while training as 
much as the body could bear at the same time. I maintain that the 
amount of training should be proportioned to the intensity of study. 



3. FEMALE TEACHERS. 

A correspondent from Chatsworth sends us the following : — The 
Trustees of our Common Schools seem to be greatly prejudiced 
against female teachers. Why this should be the case we are at 
a loss to know. The majority of the officers can give but very poor 
reasons for such a feeling, wliile others advance such arguments as 
the lack of stemess of countenance, inability to imparfc useful 
knowledge, and the want of necessary patience. It is true that 
they have not the severity of manner to be found in the Male, but 
we would regard this as a gain rather than a disadvantage. It is 
evident that a face beaming with love for the work in which its 
owner is engaged will prove far more efiicacious than where a st^em 
countenance, indicating a discontentment with the noblo and more 
than sublunary work of training and teaching beings, created in the 
image of their Maker, is employed. It is to be distinctly under- 
stood, however, that the above remarks are not intended to be 
applied to all Male Teachers. Of these, there are some in which all 
that is requisite is found. But a gi'eat many, if not the majority, 
are daily, by words and actions, displaying a detestation of the 
profession. They arc using it merely as ** a means to an end," and 
are looking forward to tlie time when they get rid of it and get at 
something higher as the time when all their toils wiU be over. 
O tilers of them regard it as ** the meanest profession on earth," 
and as one from which scarcely enough can be made to keep soul 
and body together. Any person who is aware of such a feeling 
existing among some of even the best of our Male Teachers, can at 
once see why the School Master or Damine is looked upon rather 
as a tyrant than a friend. These faults are seldom or never found 
amongst Female Teachers, They do not look for anything above 
their present station. They are contented with their work and the 
consequence is, that, in most cases, they give reasonable and 
unexpected satisfaction. As regards inability to teach, we think 
the odds are in favour of the Female. The anti-feminine tendency 
displayed by the Romans of old is fast losing ground. Men are 
beginning to perceive that the opposite sex have abilities equal if 
not superior to themselves. Some of the old fogies are adhering 
to domination of the softer sex like a tojjer to his glass. But their 
clinging is in vain. The wheels of progress are not to be closed 
by the selfish whims of such persons. Our first-class Universities 
are moving in the matter. In England, a Cambridge examination 
system has been established, the result of w^hich proves, that where 
equal training is given, the capacities of girls have been proved to bo 
equal, if not superior, to that of boys. In the higher branches, 
such as algebra and geometry, they proved themselves to be pro- 
ficients, and obtained certificates, of which any person might well 
bo proud. An institution for the superior education of females is 
about to be established in the vicinity of London, at a cost of thirty 
thousand pounds. A similar movement in France receives Royal 
patronage. Mr. V. M. Rice, Superintendent of instruction for the 
State of New York, recommends that women should be elected to the 
office of School district librarian and adds : ** Women are now the 
most successful teachers of nearly all the district schools, and no 
reason is apparent why they may not share those district offices, for 
which, by ruiture and education, they are as admirably adapted as 
for the instruction of children. It is therefore suggested, that 
school visitors consisting of three women of proper age and intelli- 
gence, be selected and appointed annually for each district. He 
also adds that thirty thousand women thus clothed with official 
authority, would gratuitously accomplish more for the school, 
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and the redemption of idle and ignorant children than can be 
effected by any other machinery at a great expense." Other 
eminent educationiflts speak of the serrices of females in terms of 
equal approbation. For patience and forbeai*ance with unruly 
pupils, we think that the gentler sex are more noted than their 
sterner brothers. The most noted men of modem, times attribute 
all their most distinguished and noble qualities to watchful mothers. 
Their fathers, though respected and revered, are not regarded in 
the same light as the form of the sweet and gentle mothers, all 
ioUcitude for the welfare, both spiritual and temporal, of their 
o£bpring. If such heartfelt impressions are made by them in the 
household, we see no reason why their influences may not bring 
about equally as great results in the school-room. Are they as able 
to giye a mild reproof as the male. Is this mild reproof needed ? 
Have they an ability to draw out by putting in or vice versa ? by 
questioning without preaching. Are they as orderly, neat and 
punctual as the male ? Are they possessed of sufficient judgment 
to enable them to decide when and where to apply punishment 
or give advice '? Are they desirous of teaching rawer than cram- 
ming ? Are they able to awake a spirit of emulation among their 
pupils ? Have they the ability to concentrate their efforts in the 
profession of teaching ? To each of these we would unhesitatingly 
answer: Tea ! It is hoped that reasons for so doing have been given 
above. Then why do not all conscientious and right-thinking per- 
sons give them the credit which they deserve. 



4. TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

It may be affirmed without the least hesitation, that there ia no 
office in general society more honorable or more important than 
that of an instructor of the young. The moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the young has its basis laid on those who are selected 
as the moulders of the infant mind ; and no class of men but those 
whose minds are furnished with a large stock of general knowledge 
is capable of undertaking such an important task. No man can 
communicate to others knowledge of which he is not himself posess- 
ed ^ and consequently whatever knowledge it is deemed necessary 
to unpart to the great mass of society must first exist in the minds 
of those to whom the office of instructor is entrusted. To become 
thus accomplished, required a considerable amount of time and ex- 
pense: of tune, because he should b eintimately acquainted with both 
Sacred and Civil History, with physical and geometrical science, the 
phenomena of nature, the progress of the arts and sciences in domes- 
tic life. It is from these sources that he must draw his descrip- 
tions, illustrations and facts in order to interest his pupils. He re- 
quires such an extensive store of illustrations that he can apply one 
to every difficult matter that may arise, in order to make it so clear 
that even the youngest may understand it. To obtain such a store 
of knowledge requires not a few months as some suppose, but years, 
.and with this time there is a corresponding expense. To prepare a 
man for the practice of law, medicine or the ministry requires years, 
and a corresponding amount of expenditure^ but in each of these 
professions Uiere is ample remuneration. To be an accomplished 
teacher of youth requires nearlv as much time and expenditure as 
any of these professions, and why not as much remuneration ? 
B^use there is not sufficient remuneration, the labours of many 
j(iant minds — minds that would adorn the profession — ^are turned 
mto another channel. It is an egregious mistake to suppose that 
an accomplished teacher can lalK)ur for the small salary usually 
given ; yet there are some rural districts that will scarcelv give 
more than $16 or fl7 per month to lady teachers, and about |20 to 
gentlemen. It may be truly said that sudi an amount of remuner- 
ation is an insidt to education. It is true, a kind of teacher can be 
obtained for such a small sum, but what is gained for the district 
in a pecuniary point of view is more than lost in the intellectual 
and moral improvement. The accomplished teacher who respects 
his profession and values his attainments is the only one from 
▼hose labours a bountiful harvest of intellectu^ improvement is 
to be reaped. It is decidedly to the advantage of every district to 
engage an accomplished teacher, but to secure his services there 
must be an amount of salary that will induce him to devote his 
^e and talents to the occupation. Many districts have found that 
it is in the end most advantageous to give a large salary. We be- 
lieve the time is hastening when the mass of our population will be- 
come so much alive to their interests that they wUl endeavour to 
aecure as teachers of youth persons endowed with high qualifica- 
tions both intellectual and moral. Teaching will tiien he a profess- 
ion that will draw into its ranks a class of individuals who wUl occu- 
py a position in society far more respectable and elevated than iJiey 
have ever yet attained, and be looked up to as the directors of the 
intellectual and moral faculties and the best friends and benefac- 
tors of the human race. — Chatham Platut, 



IV. gajrwis ott l»artial MuaHm. 

1. A FIRST CLASS TEACHEIU-WHAT HE IS WORTH. 

We copy a portion of an excellent address, by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
delivered some time since in Brooklyn, in aid of the ereotion of a 
new building for the Adelphi Academy : 

** Having spent some of the best years of my life as an Instructor, 
I think I may. without egotism, claim some knowledge of what a 
first class teacher is worth. I think I know something about the 
difficulties of a teacher's profession. I know something of the de- 
licacy of the material on which ho has to work, and of the wonderful 
results which he is expected to produce. A rare combination of 
qualities it requires to be a good teacher. I believe it requires a 
rarer combination of excellences for a first-class instructor uian for 
any other profession on earth, the ministry of the Gospel not ex- 
cepted. And when you find a man who has a genuine sympathy 
with children — especially with boys ; who has the ability to enter 
into their feelings, into their hopes and fears and aspirations, into 
their boyish pride and boyish sensitiveness, and into all the elements 
that go to make up a boy's life ; who has the power to arouse the 
dormant energies in boys, and awaken their minds to healthful 
activity ; and who has the power rightly to direct these energies when 
awakened ; who has the ability to subject boys to a thorough Intel* 
lectual discipline, while at the same time he is calling out all the 
finer qualities of the mind and heart, and cultivating their sociid 
affections, and inspiring them with noble aims and generous senti- 
ments ; who has the ability to lead out and symmetrically develop 
the powers of boys and make tlieir student-lue a delight, so that 
from day to day they shall go to their tasks with spring and alacrity 
and bounding joy as to the choicest recreation — ^when you find a 
man so endowed that he is able so to develop the minds of boys as 
to make them beautiful and gentlemanly in their deportment, the 
elements being so mixed that when they come to mannood all shall 
rise up and say tliey are men — ^when you find such a man, you will 
find one who is not only worth his weight in gold, but who is worth 
it ten times over— you will find a first-class teacher. And that com- 
munity down in tne midst of which is dropped such a teacher as 
that in the providence of God, ought to get on their knees and 
thank the Great Giver for such a treasure. Such a teacher lays any 
community under everlasting obligation. 

^^ I speak as a practical teacher. I repeat again, that I know the 
difficulties which environ a teacher's work ; I know how delicate 
that work is, and when you know the worth of a finely developed 
boy — when you know how his development is going to tell upon the 
value and wealth and blessedness of his life on earth and perhaps 
in eternity, you can in some measure appreciate the wortli of such 
a teacher. Much as a community may appreciate, and well as they 
may pay him for his labor, they will forever remain his debtors.— 
Peimsylvania School Jovmal, 



2. TEACHERS TAUGHT— COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 

Few things are so important in life as a just estimate of the value 
of time. Everything in a course of education should promote its 
attainment. It will oe learned or unlearned, practically y every day. 
If a teacher is in his place at the minute ; if he has every scholar 
in his place ; if he has all the instruments and apparatus ready, 
down to the chalk, the pointer, and the blackboard wiper ; if he 
begins at once ; if he goes steadily on, without interval or hesitation ; 
if he excludes all other topics but the one before him ; if he uses 
his time up to the last drop, — such an one ia teaching the true value 
of time as no sermon can teach it, 

Gossip is the besetting sin of some good teachers. The thread of 
their association is alach-twisted. It is apropos to everything. Gos- 
siping should be banished from every recitation room. Nothing 
can be more radically wrong, in education, than the attempt at false 
appearances. It rots the hearts of children, and makes them 
chronic hypocrites ; and it fails of its immediate end. The children 
know and tell it. The teacher who has cratnmed his scholars for an 
examination — assigning this proposition to one, and that passage in 
an author to another — is like the silly bird that hides its head, and 
thixiks it is not seen. In all good teaching, ^'m/uU^tm non nvuUa" 
is the rule — not many things, hut m/uch. 

Teachers must not lose courage at slow progress. The best things 
come little by little, " Outta, non vi, sed sape cadetido,'* 

Teachers that are teachers cannot be paid, Alexander's conquest 
would have been no compensation for Aristotle's instruction. 
Their name is written in heaven. Irony, sarcasm, and the like, 
should never be employed with children. They only irritate. Oil 
softens better than vinegar. Teachers err by giving too long 
lessons at first. If necessary, occupy the whole hour with a single 
sentence or a single rule. The next hour you can take two or thxie. 
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Let nothing be passed that is not mastered. It will seem slow at 
first ; afterward it will be fast. " Festina knte." 

There are teachers who say the lessons far their pupils. They 
learn the trick of it and lean on it. They have but to hesitate, 
and the master cives the word. It is partly from impatience in the 
teacher, partly from over-easiness. Such a master will spoil the 
best scholars. It is the ofiice of a teacher to help his scholars, not 
to do their work. To be a teacher is either tlie most odious or the 
most delightful occupation. It is the heart that makes the differ- 
ence. The years that Jacob served for Rachel seemed but a few 
days to him. The reason was — he loved her. 



V. iapWjS «tt Mttui mA Natural ^i»Ux}i. 

1. SIMPLE SCHOOL EXPERIMENTS. 

We present below several simple experiments selected from the 
ChericcU News and other sources : 

Soap-bubbles, for experiments with hydrogen and other gases, are 
more durable if a little glycerine is added to the solution of koap. 
A very good experiment to shew the relative weight of air and 
carbonic acid, may be performed by making bubbles in the usual 
way and detaching from the pipe over a vessel filled with the latter. 
The bubbles will fioat on the surface of the acid. 

A little decoction of logwood added to the water will show the 
presence of earthy or alkaline carbonates by the production of a 
deep purplish color. 

Tne conducting power of metal is often shewn by melting some 
lead (usually a bullet) in a handkerchief. A better way is to melt 
some fusible alloy and pour it into an evaporating dish, and when 
cold, stretch a himdkerchief over the smooth convex surface and melt 
it over a lamp. The metal vill be entirely fused in a few minutes 
without injuring the handkerchief — Michigan Teacher, 



2. THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

There is every reason to believe that only a small proportion of 
diseased eyes is the result of inherited tendencies. Perhaps in nine 
cases out of ten it dates back to the first years of school life. Of 
the various causes tending to produce these evil results, defective 
illumination of the school-room is the most potent, A bad light 
compels the pupil to bring his eyes unnaturally close to book and 
slate, while he has to strain them to an equal degree in order to see 
distant maps and diagrams. 

Of all the lights in a room, that striking the pupils full in the face 
is the worst. Not only are the eyes dazzled, and vision made difl&- 
cult, but the black-boards and maps on the teacher's platform, being 
in shadow, increase the evil. A light coming from the right is 
nearly as objectionable, since it throws the shadow of the right hand 
upon the work. Cross lights are equally bad, because dazzling in 
their effects. The best light is that which falls from the left, and 
the next best, one which comes from behind or above the pupils. 

Another element is the height from which the light comes. 
Should the source be too low, it is evident that the various rows of 
pupils will cast troublesome shadows upon their neighbors' desks. 
Windows should be high, and the main light received from the up- 
per parts, since the hagher the light the shorter the shadows, and 
the less chance that one pupil will obstruct the vision of another. 

A considerable amount of the light in a room is the result of re- 
flection from the walls. This fact renders their color a matter of no 
little importance. All dark colors, dark grey especially, absorb 
light freely, and should be avoided. On the other hand, the daz- 
zling white of hard finish is not only injurious by its glare, but is 
furthermore in detestable taste. The best of all colors for walls is 
a cool, quiet, light grey, painted in panels of two tints, to avoid 
monotony. — Midi. Teacktr, 



3. NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ANIMALS. 

A young student of Natural History conveys to the N. H. Far- 
mer some of his observations in the stock yard. He noticed that a 
horse in rising from a recumbent position, employed his fore legs as 
a fulcrum to raise his body, but that with the bovine tribe, the sys- 
tem is reversed. It was noticed, too, that fowls, in flying from one 
place to another, luiless frightened or hardly pressed, light upon 
the top of the fence or wall and take a brief survey of the new field 
before dropping into it. There is another characteristic of the hen 
family not readily explained, and that is a propensity to steal away 
to some blind place when an egg is to be deposited, but making a 
terrible cackling when leaving, thus betraying what fkkd seemed so 
anxious to conceal. A dog in seeking a place of repose is very apt 
to circle around two or three times before dropping down, even 



though no bedding is there requiring this preparation. — A bird in 
seeking rest upon the limb of a tree almost invariably drops below 
the point selected, and rises to it by a gentle upward curve. 



4. WINTERING BEES. 

The honey season may be said to be over, and the question 
arises as to the best method of carrying tlie bees thro' the winter. 
Some colonies, strong in numbers and flush of stores, will probably 
take care of themselves without external aid, unless their location 
is greatly exposed to the sweeping winds of winter. Generally, 
however, it is regarded as essential in the Northern States to trans- 
fer stocks to the cellar, to pits in the ground, or to mask the hives 
in straw snoods on the summer stands. The last method seems the 
favorite with many, as involving less trouble on the whole, and be- 
ing equally safe, especially if a broad break-wind screens the hive- 
stand from the driving winds and storms from the north and west. 
These snoods or caps for the hives should come down flush to the 
stand plank, enveloping them entirely, with the exception of the 
entrance aj^ertures, which should be. left open and free, to give the 
bees a chance to air themselves on the occurrence of fine weather, 
or when their necessities compel them to sally forth for a short 
time. Now is the time to examine the colonies, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether any of them are too weak and destitute of 
stores to survive the winter alone, or without aid. If any such are 
found, let them be united with a vigorous colony, or put two weak 
ones together with their stores, as they will consume relatively less 
in their aggregated state than in the single ones. Some persons, 
for the purpose of saving stores where the supply is ascertained to 
be short, take out the bee frames and shake them, singly, over a 
tub of water, causing the old and inactive bees to fall into the water, 
while the young ones, by their superior strength, retain their hold 
and are saved. This depletion of numbers is no loss, for the old 
bees, if successful in withstanding the winter, will either die early 
in the ensuing season, or prove of little use should they chance to 
survive it. Such swarms should be carefully housed lest, being 
few in numbers and unable to generate much heat, they should per- 
ish outside. It sometimes happens that with the best care, and af- 
ter depopulation even, the stores run short, and feeding becomes 
necessary before the honey season opens. In such cases aid may 
be readily supplied by the mixture of wliite sugar and water, made 
of such consistency as to be readily appropriated. This costs some- 
thing, but it is less expensive than losing the stocks. If, from any 
cause, it becomes necessary to close the regular entrance to the hive 
for any considerable time, or for a day or two even, openings should 
be made elsewhere for the purpose of ventilation till the obstruction 
at the entrance is removed. During the occasional warm days of 
winter, free egress should be allowed, for, although some bees may 
be lost in consequence, the general health of the colony will be so 
much improved as to more than counterbalance the loss from the 
freedom accorded. 

VI. ^ajrew 0tt pterarH HWti%. 

1. WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO READ ? 

The long winter nights are coming. Towns and cities are fuU of 
young men whose education has been very limited, — young men of 
good manners, of fair business capacities, who are seeking their for- 
tune, but who have not learned that intelligence and integrity are 
the indispensable conditions of influence, 'of happiness, and of suc- 
cess ! 

What plans have you, my friends, for this winter ? Business 
will be attended to, of course. Perhaps, in addition, the prospect 
of several parties, a ball or two, the skating rink, give a cheerful 
perspective. Or you may be of a sober turn, and you have a win- 
ter laid out in which your leisure time is to be filled .with meetings 
and benevolent labours. 

In either case, what do you propose in regard to reading or 
study? Are you educating yourselves? Do you regard books as 
necessaries of life, or as luxuries ? 

A young man ought to arrange as systematically for reading as he 
does for eating. Every year there ought to be the account of books 
finished and mastered. 

Newspapers and magazines have their own place, and indispensa- 
ble uses — but they are not substitutes for books. And books them- 
selves are to be classified and wisely chosen. Novels and light lit- 
eratui"*, taken sparingly, furnish wholesome recreation and sound 
knowledge. But history, travels, biography, works on science, 
criticism, art, mechanics, should be the staple of your selection. 

It ought to offend the self-respect of a young man to spend a 
whole year without having mastered a single new book. He may 
be improving in business tact, and in that knowledge which comet 
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horn mingling with men ; he may be growing in wealth and skill to 
manage nchea, but these things do not reach in far enough. They 
do not touch where manhood resides. 

Now is the time to consider, resolve, and arrange. It will re- 
quire a film purpose and steady hand to carry you every week 
tkrough an agreed amount of reading. But, if the plan is once ar- 
ranged, begun, and carried forward a month, the execution of it 
will become easier every week, and the interest will increase at 
every step. Nothing increases self-respect in a young man more 
wcnuiily, than the habit of sound roadmg. 

BooIqs are shields to the young. Temptations are blunted on 
them which otherwise woidd pierce to the quick. A man who 
draws sufficient pleasure from do(^ is independent of the world for 
Mb pleasure. Friends may die. Books never are sick, and they 
do not grow old. Biches melt away. Books are in no danger of 
bankruptcy. Our companions have their own errands to execute, 
and their own burdens to bear, and cannot, therefore, bo always at 
hand when we need company. But books need never go out from I 
us. They are not sensitive to our neglect ; they are never busy ; ' 
they do not scold us, and they do welcome us with uniform and ge- 1 
niai delight. ' What are you going to read this winter V — BeecMr. 



of Barcelona, 136,000; and of Salamanca, 55,000. There are sim- 
ilar institutions, not only on the continent, but in the Balearic and 
Canary Isles ; that of Pfdma and Majorca, contains 35,000 volumes, 
and that of Mahon nearly 11,000. As to the archives, the entire 
history of the country, of its customs, and political life, may be said 
to be represented in them; there are 70,278 packets of paper in the 
old palace of Simancas, 35,000 at Alcala de Henares, S4,000 in the 
archives of the Crown of Ara^on, and 97,000 in the national histor- 
ical record office. At Yalentia, Corunna and Majorca, there exists 
an immense number of papers, manuscript volumes, aooount-books, 
and parchments preserved with care, and which shows the interest 
Spain has never ceased to take in written monuments and serious 
studies. 



2. EVILS OF READING WITHOUT REFLECTION. 

It was a remark of Bacon's that, if we wish to commit anything to 
memory, we will accomplish more in ten readings, if at each perusal 
we make the attempt to repeat it from memory, referring to tlie 
book only when the memory fails, than we woidd by a hundred 
readings made in the ordinary way, and without any intervening 
triab. The explanation of this fact is, that each effort to recollect 
the passage secures to the subsequent perusal a more intense degree 
of attention ; and it seems to be a law of our nature, not only that 
there is no memory without attention, but that the degree of mem- 
aryja in a great measure proportioned to the degree of attention. 

X ou will see at once the bearing of this fact upon that species of 
intellectual dissipation called ^' general reading," in which the men- 
tal voluptuary reads mearly for momentary excitement, in the 
gratification of an idle curiositv, and which is as enervating and de- 
bilitating to the intellectual f aculities as other kinds of d^ipation 
are to the bodily functions. One book, well read aild thoroughly 
digested, nay, one single train of thought, carefully elaborated and 
attentively considered, is worth more than any conceivable amount 
of that indolent, dreamy sort of reading in which so many persons 
indulge. There is, in fact, no more unsafe criterion of knowledge 
than the number of books a man has read. There is too much read- 
ing even of good books. No one should ever read a book without 
sobsequent meditation or conversation about it, and an attempt to 
make the thoughts his own, by a vigorous process of mental assimil- 
ation. Any continuous intellectual occupation, which does not 
leave us wiser and stronfi^er, most assuredly will leave us weaker, 
JQst as fiUinff the body with food which it does not digest, only makes 
it feeble and sickly. We are the worse for reading any book, if we 
are not any better for it. — In the School-Boomy hyProf. Hart. 



3. A PITHY SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 

You are the architects of your own fortunes. Rely upon your 
own strength of body and soul. Take for ycmr motto, Self-reliance, 
Honesty and Industry. For your star, Faith, Perseverance, and 
Pluck, and inscribe on your banner, ''Be just and fear not." 
Don't iake too much advice ; keep the helm and steer your own 
ship. Hiink well of yourselves. Strike out. Fire above the 
msik you intend to hit. Assume your position. Do not practice 
excessive humility, you can't get above your level. Water don't 
run up hill ; put potatoes in a cart over a rouffh road and the small 
ones will go to the bottom. Energy, invincible Determination with 
a right motive, are the levers that move the world- The great 
srt of commanding is to take a fair share of the work. Civility 
costs nothing, and buys everything. Don't drink. Don't smoke. 
Don't chew. Don't gamble. Don't lie. Don't steal. Don't 
deceive. Don't tattle. Be true. Be generous. Be kind. Study 
hard. Be in earnest. Be self-reliant. Read good books. Love 
God, as well as your fellow men. Love your country and obey its 
hiws. Love truth. Love virtiie. Always do what your conscience 
tells you to be a duty and leave the rest with God. 



4. NATIONAL LIBRARIES IN SPAIN. 

Tht Anmual of Fublie Instruciionf published at Madrid, contains 
some interesting details of the national libraries in Spain. The 
number of volumes contained in those establishments is 1.166,595, 
spread over the capital and the provinces. The library of Madrid 
ikme oootaina 300^000 ; that of the Central University, 300,000 $ 



5. A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The following remarkable poem is a contribution to the San 
Francisco Times, from the pon of Mrs. E. A. Deming. The reader 
will notice that each line is a quotation from some one of the 
standard authors of England and America. This is the result of a 
year's laborious search among the volumninous writings of thirty- 
eight leading poets of the past and present. The niunber of each 
line refers to its author below : — 

LIFE. 

1 — Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 

2 — Life's a short summer, man a flower. 

3 — By turn we catch the vital breath and die, 

4 — The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh ! 

5 — To bo is better, far, than not to be, 

6 — Tho' all man*s life may seem a tragedy ; 

7 — But light cihres speak when mighty gifts are dumb, 

8 — The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

9 — ^Your fate is but the common fate of all, 
10 — Unmingled joys are here to no man befalL 
11 — Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; 
12 — Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
13 — Custom does not often reason ovemile, 
14 — ^And throw a cruel sunshine ou a fool. 
15 — Live well, how long or short permit to Heaven, 
16 — ^Thoy who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
17 — Sin may be clasped so close we camiot see its face — 
18 — ^VUe intercourse where virtue has no place. 
19 — Then keep each passion down, however dear ; 
20 — ^Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear 
21 — Her sensual snares, let faithless pleasures lay, 
22 — ^With craft and skill, to ruin and betray ; 
23 — Soar not high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
24 — ^We masters grow of all that we despise. 
25 — O, then I renounce that impious self esteem. 
26 — ^Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
27 — ^Think not ambition wise because 'tis brave, 
28 — The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
29 — ^What is ambition? 'tis a glorious cheat ! 
30 — Only destructive to the brave and great. 
31— 'What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? 
32 — Tho way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
33 — How long we live, not years, but actions tell ; 
34 — ^That man lives twice who lives the first life Well. 
95 — Make then, yet while we may, your God your friend, 
36 — ^Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 
37 — ^The trust that's given guard ; and to yourself be just ; 
38 — For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 



1, Young ; 2, Dr. Johnson ; 3, Pope ; 4, Prior ; 5, Sewell ; 6, 
Spencer ; 7, Daniel ; 8, Sir Walter Raleigh ; 9, Longfellow ; 10, 
Southwell ; 11, Congreve ; 12, Churchill ; 13, Rochester ; 14, Arm- 
strong ; 15, Milton ; 16, Bayley ; 17, Trench ; 18, Somerville ; 19, 
Thompson ; 20, Byron ; 21, Smollett ; 22, Crabbe ; 23, Massinger ; 
24, Cowley ; 25, Beattie ; 26, Cowper ; 27, Sir Walter Davenant ; 
28, Grey : 29, WUHs ; 30, Addison ; 31, Dryden ; 32, Francis 
Quarles ; 33, Watkins ; 34, Herrick ; 35, WilUam Mason; 36, Hill; 
37, Diana ; 38. Shakespeare. 
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KnfWy obwzred at the intervals between the summits of the mountains on 
N side of the river ; also condensed vapoui^ like snow, on the lake. Wind 
■lonns also on 18tli, 27th, dOth. Moderate gales, l9th, 22nd, 23rd, 29th. 
Jn^ 16th, 17th, 24th, 30th. Fogs, 8th, 10th, Uth, 12th. Lunar halo on 
SSdu Bais, 4th, 5th, 6th. 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 23rd. 
asth, 26th, 27thj 28th, 30tb. First snow on morning of 30th ; sudden and 
■trere squall, with rain and hail, at 4 p.m. same day. Weather during lat- 
tarhalf of month very cold and stormy. Several cases of small-poz, and 
four deaths in village, and oases also on Allumette Island. 

Peterborouou.— On 5th, a few slight and faint auroral streamers appear 
ed far a short time at N H . 11th and 12th, lightning. 14th, first frost ob* 
Barred. 15th, auroral light apparently showing through breaks in clouds at 
N. 18th, between 9 and 10 p.m., two falling stars ; the first falling peipen- 
dicolarly over N part of H ; the other, a bright blue ball, gliding rapidly in 
s SW direction afoufi^ £ part of Z, and illuminating the atmosphere, so as to 
oisfc shadows. 2l8t, ice nrst observed. 30th, irregular, scattered and arched 
patches of auroral light over N H, rather brighter at N£. Frost on 14th, 
17th. 18th, 19th, 2Ut, 24th, 26th, 80th. Fogs, 8th, 11th, 14th, 19th, 2Gth. 
Bain, 3kd, 4th, 6th, 7th to 10th, 12th, ISth, 16th, 19th, 20th, 33rd to 25th, 
27th, 29th. 

Soiooi.~Lightningon8th, 11th, 12th. Lightning, thunder and rain on 
4lh, 6th, 9th, 15th. Frost, 17th, 18th, 20th, destroying vegetation. Agale, 
vdodty 5, on 16th. Dense fogs 12th and 26th. On 16th. brilliant light at 
10 am. in NW. sky overcast with nimbi and cumuli. 20th, fine aurora NE 
to NW, crest of arc due N, intense light, and streamers at N W 30*" hifh, with 
s tremulous motion at right angles to their length. Bain, 4th to lOw, 12th, 
15tl4 16th, 18th to 20th, 22nd to 25th, 30th. 

Stbattobd.— -On 6th, thunder and rain. Lightning, thunder and rain on 
M, 8th, 11th, 27th. 21st, gardens injured by frost. 28th, perfect primary 
■nd secondary rainbow at 5.15 p.m. Froet on 14th, 17th, 18tii, 21st. Wind 
stomis, 3rd and 15th. Fogs, 2nd, 8th, 12th, 22nd, 26th. Rain on 3rd, 6th 
toath, 10th to 12th, 15th to 17th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 25th, 27th, 28th, 30th. 

J9fiKDBion,-—Otk 7th, two meteors from Z to N. 10th. meteor from Z to W 
2Mi, meteor from Z to NW. 23rd, laive faint lunar nalo. Fogs 11th and 
ISkh. Bain on 8th, 9ih, Uth, 12th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, 25th» 26th, 28th, 
dOkhi 






2. THE MBTBORIO SHOWERS OF THE 13th NOVEMBER. 

The Montreal Witnets, on Saturday, gave the following account of 
the meteoric display the previous night : 

" Those who were observant of the sky last night were amply re- 
tarded. Nothing could surpass the grandeur and beauty of the 
heavens as seen through the dear atmosphere. Not a cloud was 
viable. The weather, though cold, was most faTorable for observa- 
tioDs. Whether it was because we were more observant we cannot 

S, but we never have seen the great planet shine with more re- 
mdency and brilliancy, or the constellations more clearly defined 
D last evening. We first noticed, about 11, an occasional me- 
teor, but they increased in frequency until 1 o'clock, when they ap- 
peared in every part df the heavens, but almost without exception 
oitecting their course from east to west. Those in the east appeared 
ftraighter and shorter in their flight, because, apparently, coming 
towaids us, while those in the west seemed to extend their flight to 
smuch greater distance. In form, the meteors were like a rocket, 
with a head d fire and a long luminous train. Those in the east 
wsie pale blue ; tliose coming within our observation in the west 
were a biilUant red. Some shot across the heavens ; others ap« 
peared like a flash of light. 

** A very brilliant meteor passed through the constellation of the 
Gfeat Bear, having a very marked luminous train which remained 
defined, clear and straight for a space of half a minute. It then 
Mnmed an imdulatory motion, which continued for three minutes. 
The western extremity curved upwards and assumed an angular 
fonn similar to the ring of smoke from the cannon or from that of 
^ cigar. It slowly drifted through the constellation to the west, 
appearing after bieing visible seven seconds. Another remark- 
^le meteor left a luminous train, which remained eight seconds. 
TWb were intervals of a few minutes of cessation of the meteoric 



3. THE RECENT EOLIPSB. 

Mr. Airy, the astronomer at the Royal Academy in Greenwich, 
publishes the follovdng account of the observations of the solar 
eclipse, made by Major Temnaut, at Guntoor. India : 

''I have to report a continuous spectrum nrom the coropa, and 
one of bright lines from the protuberance. I conclude that the 
atmosphere of the sun is mainly of non-luminous or faintiy-limiin- 
ous gas at a short distance from the limb of the sun. It may have 
faintiv luminous lines ; but I iiad to open the jaws a good deal to 
get what I could see at first, and consequentiy think I should have 
seen them. The protuberance I examined was a very high narrow 
one, almost, to my eye, like a bit of the sun through a chink in 
brightness and colour (I could see no tin^e of colour), and some- 
what adgzagged like a flash of lightning. It must have been three 
minutes high ; for it was on the preceding side of tiie sun near the 
vortex, and was a marked object, both in the last photoplate just 
before the sun reappeared, and to the eye. Captain Bramfill saw 
the protuberance, coloured, as did two other gentiemen, but one in 
my observatory (like myself) only saw it white. I should however, 
say that for a long time I never saw a Ononis markedly red, nor 
Antares ; and I may not catch red soon, though I cannot conceive 
this being so. '^ In conclusion I may note that the darkness was 
very sii&^ht. and the colour not half as. gloomy as in the edipse of 
1867, which was partial at Delhi, where I was then." 

We hear from Bombay that the shadow thrown from the sun 
swept at the rate of two hundred miles and more per hour from the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb across the two Indian Peninsulas, over 
Borneo and Celebes, touching the northern extremity of Australia, 
passing out many hundreds of miles before leaving the earth upon 
the Pacific Ocean. Gradually increasing in size from the moment 
of first touching the earth, it was calculated that the shadow would 
attain near the Gulf of Siam the enormous diameter of liO miles. 
Around it would have been spread a penumbra having a diameter 
of no less than 4,000 miles, so that the region actually thrown into 
shadow of greater or less intensity would include about one third of 
Africa, fuUy half of Asia, nearlv the whole of the Indian Ocean and 
Australia, and finally one fourw of the Pacific Ocean. Such is the 
character of the great eclipse of 1868, the greatest which has taken 
place within the past 4,000 years or that will take place for many 
hundreds — perhaps for thousands of years to come. Several favour* 
able circumstances, — ^the unusual proximity of the moon, the fact 
that the sun was not very far fn>m his aphelion, and tiie low 
latitudes traversed by the shadow— oombine to place this eclipse 
before any of the great ecUpses of history. In duration of totality 
it surpassed by nearly a full minute the eclipse whidi brought to 
amity the contending apnies of the Medes and Persians in 584 
B. C. , and by about the same amount it surpassed the eclipse which 
visited Scotland in 1433, and was long remembered in that country 
as the Black Hour. These two eclipses had until now been the 
greatest which had ever taken place. 



r^^ then they seemed to appear with greater frequency and biil- 
oKiey, The writer remained from eleven until two o'clock closely 
oberving and during this time hundreds of meteors were visible, 
OBe of which, bv Its biilliancy and beauty, afforded ample reward 
f«rthe viga in the cold. 

" Another observer, from twelve to one last night, describes the 
loeteon as flashing out every few seconds, sometimes three or four 
^ost aimultaneously, and sometimes a cessation for half a minute 
or a minute. Though they appeared in all directions, the greater 
part came from the north-east, like rockets rising from near the 
S^ond, and proceeding in a curved line towards the west, termina- 
*fflg generally in a sort of ball of green or yellow light. Some 
Boall ones darted across the sky like a bullet. Larger ones, which 
were probably of softer materials, made much slower time. Every 
Qow and then a meteor descended nearly perpendicularly in some 
P^ of the sky. This day last year we had to chronicle a similar 
»»teoiio shower." 



VIII. gtojrairWal JM«trti«. 

1. MRS. SECORD OF CHIPPEWA. 

Those who have given any attention to the liistory of the last 
war between the colonists in America and the States of the Repub- 
lic, will remember the name of Mrs. Secord. The histoiy of her 
loyalty and presence of mind, and of her disregard of danger to 
sustain the cause of the struggling Canadians, is one of the brightest 
pages in the annals of this country. It wiU be remembered, that 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to St. Catharines, 
his Royal Highness made a special request to be introduced to this 
intrepid lady ; and so charmed was he with her modest manner and 
simple recital of her brave conductj that he induced the Queen to 
confer a special mark of favor on Mrs. Secord. The prominence 
thus given to Mrs. S. was on account of her being the means of the 
capture of a large body of Americans, and the story is thus given. 
Mrs. Secord was aware that Captain Fitz^bbon, with a small Brit- 
ish force, occupied a very important position near what is called the 
Beaver dam, on the heights leading from Lundy's Lanejioward 
Stony Creek. This post was eighteen or twenty miles from the 
residence of Mrs. Secord. Just as night was falling Mrs. S. heard 
the approach of troops, and as her husband had shouldered his mus- 
ket and joined tlie army under Brock, her expectation was that 
she was to have a visit from her husband, and hear from him a reci- 
tal of the heroic struggle then going on on the frontier. Her sur- 
prise was great, when, instead of friends, her house was to shelter 
the enemy, but with great presence of mind, her feelings were sup- 
pressed, and her intercourse with the officer in command of the 
American forces was as agreeable as circumst.ances permitted. Dur- 
ing the evening she gathered enough to tell her that the intention 
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was to surpriBe Fitzgibbon and thus aid an attack on the advance 
British post. Mrs. Secord made pretence of retiring early to bed, 
and in the darkness escaped from the house. For some time she 
wandered, uncertain as to the direction to take ; but, with an in- 
stinct peculiar to the old settlers, she was not long in settling in 
her mind what course was the right one. On she travelled, through 
the dense forest, over ragged rocks and across morass, every now 
and then terrified by the war whoop gf the Indians, gathering to 
take part in the conflict of the morrow^ Worn out with fatigue and 
hunger Mrs. Secord reached the little band, and her incredible story 
was soon told. With the promptitude and daring of a true soldier, 
Fitzgibbon determined to surprise and caj^ture the American force, 
then at Secord's house, and he succeeded. Mrs. Secord lived to 
tlie advanced age of 93, and died near St. Catharines, peacefully, 
amidst her friends, on Tuesday last. It will be remenibered that 
tlie Prince of Wales, as a tribute to Mrs. Secord's bravery, gave her 
£100 atf^.— Woodstock Times. 

An Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal Gazette thus refers to 
this heroic woman : — 

In your issue of the 6th inst., a correspondent directs attention 
to the recent death, at the advanced age of 93, of a remarkable wo- 
man — Mrs. Secord of Chippewa, the heroine of the war of 1812. 
Feeling that such a woman should not be allowed to pass away 
without something more than a mere passing reference to the heroic 
and eventful act which has made her name famous in our history 
for all time, I send you an account of her walk through the forest 
at night to warn otir forces of the advancing foe. The story is ta- 
ken &om Colonel Coffin's admirable History of the War, to whom it 
was related by the old lady herself not very long ago. 

'*The commandant of Niagara, chagrined by reverses, and anx- 
ious to reassure his own people, resolved to beat up the British 
quarters, to attack Decan's house, and destroy the depot of stores. 
The surprise of this outpost would have led to further surprises, 
and to an officer, inspired with half the enterprise of Harvey, 
would have opened the way to Burlington Heights. The outpost 
was within striking distance, and exx)06ed. The adventure was 
promising. He ordered, therefore, Lieut Col. Barster, of the Uni- 
ted States army, to prepare for this service, rapidly and secretly. 
He was in command of the 14th United States Infantry, one 12 and 
one 6-pounder field guns, with ammunition waggons, &c. — a few 
cavalry and volunteers — amounting altogether to 673 men. 

'^ In despite of all precautions, rumours of the intended expedi- 
tion leaked out, and reached the ear of James Secord, a British Mi- 
litia soldier, who resided at Queenston Heights, and was a cripple. 
He hobbled home to his wife with the news.. The pair were in con- 
sternation ; they were loyal Canadians — ^their hejffts were in the 
cause. If the design succeeded ; if Fitzgibbon was surprised ; De 
Haren in the rear would follow. Burlington Heights might be car- 
ried, and their country would be lost. Mrs. Mary Secord, the wife, 
at the affe of 88, still lives in the village of Chippewa to tell the 
story, ana wakes up into young life as she does so. Wliat was to be 
done. Fitzgibbon must be warned. The husband in his crippled 
state could not move, moreover no man could pass the line of 
American sentries. She spoke out, slie would go herself. Would 
he let her ? She coiild get past the sentries ; she knew the way to 
St. David's, and there she could get guidance. She would go, and 
put her trust in God. He consented. At three in the morning she 
was up, got ready the children's breakfast, and, taking a cracker 
and a cup of coffee, started after day-break. To have left earlier 
would have aroused suspicion. Her nrst difficulty was the Ameri- 
can advance sentiy. He was hard to deal with, but she pointed to 
her own farm buildings a little in advance of his post ; insisted that 
she was going for milk : told him he could watch her, and was al- 
lowed to pass on. She did milk a cow, which was very contrary , 
and would persist in moving onwards to the edge of the opposite 
bushes, into wliich she and the cow disappeared. Once out of 
sight, she pushed on rapidly. She knew the way for miles, but fear 
rose within her, in despite of herself, and what " scared" her moat 
was the distant cry of the wolf. They were abundant in those days ; 
and twice she encountered a rattlesnake, — ^they are not unfrequent 
even now. She did not care much for them, as she knew they 
woidd run from a stick or a stone, and they did not wait for any 
such exorcism. At lengtli she reached a brook. It was very hot, 
and the water refreshed her, but she had some difficulty in cross- 
ing. At last she foimd a log, and shortly after got to the mill. Tlie 
miller's wife was an old friend, and tried to dissuade her from go- 
ing on. She spoke of the danger ; spoke of her children, "flie 
last was a sore trial, for she Wtos weary and thoughtful, but the 
thing held to be done. So she was resolute, and having rested and 
refreshed, proceeded on. Her next trouble was the British outly- 
ing sentiy, but she soon re-assured liim and he sent her on, with a 
kind wonl, warning her to beware of the Indians. This " scared" 



her again ; but she was scared still more, when the cracking of the 
dead branches under her footsteps roused from their cover a party 
of red skins. The chief, who first sprang to his feet, eonfronted 
her, and demanded, " Woman ! what you want ?" the others 
yelled "awful !"* The chief silenced them with his hand. She told 
him at once that she wanted to see Fitzgibbon, and why. ''Ah," 
said the Indian, '' me go with you," and with a few words to bis 
people, ^ho remained, he accompanied her to Fitz^bbon's quarten, 
which she reached about nine on the evening of the 23rd. A few 
words sufficed to satisfv him. He sent off, forthwith, to Major De 
Haren in the rear, and made his own preparations. She found 
friends in a farm house near, for in those days everybody knew 
everybody. She slept " right off," for she had journeyed on foot 
twenty nules, and safely, God be praised. * * ♦ * 

[As the result of this achievement, the Axnencan force, oonaistiiig 
of 542 men, with 2 field gtms and ammimition waggons, and the 
colours of ike 14th U. S. Kegt. were surrendered toFita^bbon and 
his 30 men ! ] 

'' When the Prince of Wales was at Niagara, he saw the old lady, 
and from her own lips heard the tale ; and leamine, subsequently, 
that her fortune did not equal her fame, he sent her, most deli- 
cately and most gracefully, the sum of one hundred guineas. God 
bless you for that is the aspiration of every honest Canadian's heart 
He is his mother's own son." 



2. DR. PARKER, M. P. 

Dr. Parker was educated in Victoria College, Cobouig; and 
afterwards went to Philadelphia to study medicine, where he 
graduated as an M. D. in Jefferson College. On his return to 
Canada he became a licentiate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Lower Canada, and finally settled down in Guelph, 
where he established for himself an enviable reputation, not only of a 
successful medical practitioner, but also as a good member of society. 
He was chosen Mavor of the town in 1861 ; and most of our readers 
will remember his being elected to Parliament for the North Riding 
of Wellington, at the general election in 1863, by a laige majority 
over Dr. Clarke, the former representative. Under Confederation 
the County was divided into three Ridings, the deceased gentleman 
being returned for the House of Commons by the Centre one, at the 
last elections, by acclamation. In politics he always worked with 
the Liberal party ; but his notions of reform were such as to meet with 
the general approbation of Conservatives as well, and he was about 
equally respected by both political parties — a fact ooiroborated by 
his being unopposed at the late election. Being a great reader and 
profound thinker, his views were generally well balanced, and had 
he lived, there is reason to believe he would have made his mark in 
the political world. His last address in Parliament was on the 
subject of Dr. Tapper's mission to England ; and it may be 
remembered that the Hon. D'Arcy McGee's last speech was deliver- 
ed in reply to Dr. Parker, about half an hour before he was murder- 
ed. Wliat an illustration of the uncertainty of life, and warning to 
**ha\% the lamp trimmed and ready," does the fate of these two 
men present ! The deceased gentleman was a native Canadian, 
having been bom in the township of West Gwillimbuiy, in the 
County of Simcoe, near Bradford, on the 3rd of April, in the year 
1829, — and was in his fortieth year at the time of his death. His 
father is a native of the County of Limerick, Ireland, was a farmer, 
but has retired, and is now living in the village of Bradford, 
Ontario. — Fergus News Becord, 



3. CUSACKRONEY. 

Sir Cusack Roney, whose name is intimately associated with 
railway history, both in tlie old and new world, died on 30th Sep- 
tember, at his residence, in Cleveland Square, London. The de- 
ceased knight first became known as the secretary of the Eastern 
Counties Ime, an office which ho filled while Mr. George Hudson 
was still the leading potentate of railways. He was afterwards 
closely connected with the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, and 
with Irish and Continental railway enterprise, his long experience 
of all matters pertaining to railways rendering his services valuable 
when any new scheme had to be launched, oi any grand plan of opera- 
tions to be accomplished. A few monlhs ago, Sir Cusack published a 
voluminous work relating to railways, in which an immense number 
of facts and ai^ecdotes were presented in a readable form. Imme- 
diately before his death he spent a few weeks at Brighton for the 
benefit of his healtli, but unhappily the hopes of restoration were 
disappointed. In society and among all his associates, the deceased 
was a favourite, on account of his amiable temper and genial dis- 
position. Ho died in the 60th year of his age, leaving a eon and 
three daughters to lament a real loss. 
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4. DAVID BRTDGFORD, ESQ. 

Mr. Brigdford came to this country from the city of New 
Yoi^, when a lad, and settled in this neighbourhood about 
the year 1800. He served his country as Sergeant in the Ist Regi- 
ment of York Militia, in tlie war of 1812-15, under Lieut-Col. Peter 
Robinson, and wore a Detroit Medal. He afterwards held a com- 
mission as Captain in the Incorporated Militia in 1838-9 ; and took 
an active part in the defence of British connection at the time it 
was threatened by the rebellion of 1837-8. Mr. Bridgford was 
one who accompanied the late Colonel Moodie down Yonge street, 
who was shot near Montgomery's Inn, by the sentry of the insur- 
gent forces, then preparing to march on Toronto. Mr. Bridgford 
made good his escape across the field8,and arrived safe in the city, 
but was afterwards taken prisoner, on his way home. McKenzie 
detained him and some others, until the arrival of the Queen's 
forces from the city became the signal for a stampede by the rebel 
army. The deceased was elected several times to represent the 
Township of Yaughan in the District and County Councils. Ho 
was at one time a Magistrate of the County of York, but« resigned 
in order to accept the office of Coroner, which he continued to hold 
untQ his demise. Mr. Bridgford was an active politician, and 
warmly [attached to the old conservative party. He was an old 
Freemason, and knew the celebrated anti-mason, Morgan, who is 
said to have disappeared very mysteriously about forty years ago. — 
York Herald, 

m ^^_^_^__ 

IX. ^\%tt\\mtm% #iday %a^\v^p. 

1. AUTUMN THANKSGIVING. 



[The following beautiful lines are from the pen of Kate Seymour McL., of 
IngersoU, Out., one of the sweetest singers that Canada has as yet produced.] 

The purple hills are golden at the top. 

And rounded as a poet's silver rhyme ; 
The mellow days are rubv-ripe that drop 

One after one into the lap of Time. 

Dead leaves are reddening all the southern slopes, 
And gray and stark, the forest boughs are bare ; 

No breath of wind stirs in their hazy tops, — 
Silence and peace are brooding everywhere. 

Oe'r tents of orchard boughs, and purple vines. 
With scarlet flecked — flung like broad banners out 

Along the woodland paths, where low of kine 
Is heard, and echoed by the herd-boy's shout; — 

Where the swart ploughman his last furrow turns, 
And whistles as he takes his homeward way, 

While high above the village church-8j)ire bums 
A ahMt of flame in the last beams of day. 

The long day of the year is almost done. 

And ^i ature in the sunset musing stands, 
Gray-robed, and violet-hooded like a nun. 

Looking abroad o'er yellow harvest lands ; — 

Empty and folded are her busy hands ; 

Her com, and wine, and oil are safely stored, 
As in the twilight of the year she stands. 

Her looks of gladness seem to thank the Lord. 

Thus let us rest awhile from toil and care, 
In the sweet Sabbath of this autumn cabn, 

And lift our hearts to heaven in grateful prayer, 
And sing with Nature our thanksgiving psahn. 



THE QUEEN AND VISCOUNT BURY. 

The English jN^ipers are loud in praise of Viscount Bury, who, at 
great personal risk, recently succeeded in saving the life of one of 
the crew of a small boat which had recently swamped at Mudeford, 
near Ohristchureh. In addition to other acknowledgements of his 
lieroie conduct, Lord Bury received the following letter from the 
Queen^ through Sir Thomas Bidulph : — ** Balmoral, October 16 — 
Dear Lord Bury — The Queen desires me to express to you the great 
pleasure which it has given Her Majesty to become acquainted with 
the details of your most gallant action, and Her Majesty oongratu- 
lates you on the successful performance of a deed which you will 
reoiember with just pride as long as you live. Your companion 
in the enterprise also deserves the Queen's wamioat commendation, 
aiid Her Majesty desires me to inquire what can be done for him. 
Perhaps you will let me know whether it would be desirable to have 
his name brought forward as you suggested in your letter." The 
peraoQ referred to was a fisherman, who was with Lord Bury. — 
Montreal XktUy News. 



2. EXTENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The usual official returns from the British possessions were laid 
before the Imperial Parliament last session, and have since been 
printed for circulation. British India heads the list with its vast 
population of 160,000,000 souls. Its area, however, 988,SK)1 square 
miles, seems almost small when compared with that of our North 
American or our Australian possessions. British North America 
indeed is returned as containing only 632,360 square miles, and a 
population in 1866 of 4,007,816 ; the Dominion of Canada, 376,987 
square miles, with a population of 3,753,000 ; Newfoundland, 40, 
200 square miles and 130,000 people ; Prince Edward Island, 2,173 
square miles, and 90,000 inhabitants ; British Columbia, 213,000 
square miles, and 34,816 popidation in 1861. But this is without 
reckoning the vast north-west territory waiting to be occupied — 
territory that brings the extent of British North America up to, 
perhaps 3,000,000 square mUes. Not far behind in extent is Aus- 
tralia, with its 2,582,070 square miles, and a population fast approa- 
ching 2,000,000, though only 1,662,063 in the year 1866, to which 
these completed official returns belong. The extent of Western 
Australia is 978,000 square miles, a territory nearly as large as 
British India, but with a population (in 1866) of only 21,065, less 
than a 7.000th part of that of India ; Queensland is returned with 
678,000 square miles, and a popidation of 96,172 ; South Australia, 
383,328 square miles, with a population of 163,462 ; New South 
Wales 323,437 square miles, with a population of 431,412 ; New 
Zealand, 106,259 square miles, with a population of 208,682 ; Vio< 
toria has been so conspicuous by its great prosperity that many for- 
get its comparatively small extent — 86,831 square miles, but with a 
population of 643,912 in 1866, and now about 700,000 ; Tasmania 
comprises 26,205 square miles, with 97,366 inhabitantii. The W%st 
India islands contain no more than 12,683 square miles, but the 
population in 1861 was 934,197 ; Jamaica has half the area, 6,400 
square miles, not far from half the population, viz. (in 1861), 441, 
255. The Cape of Good Hope and Natal add 216,765 square miles, 
to British possessions, with a population of 759,261 ; Ceylon, 24, 
700 square miles, and 2,088,027 people ; Mauritius, 708 square 
miles, and 310,050 of population ; British Guinea, 76,000 square 
miles and 148,026 people (in 1861) ; Honduras, 13,500 square miles, 
and (in 1861) 25,635 people. The other colonies and possessions — 
the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, West African settiements, La- 
buan, St. Helena, the eight Falklands, Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malta — 
bring the extent of the possessions of this kingdom beyond sea up 
to 4,562,000 square miles, and their population to 161,486,000 — a 
number which has increased since the date of these estimates or 
enumerations. Including the British North- West American poss- 
essions, and linking the whole to the mother country, the metropo- 
lis of this vast domain, the Queen's realm will be found to comprise 
territory of about seven millions of English square miles, with a 
population approaching 200 millions of souls. 



Lindsay Roican Catholic Sbparatb-School. — ^A fine brick struc- 
ture, now in course of erection. It is beautifuily and centrally situ* 
ated on the comer of Lindsay and KusseU streets. The dimensions are 
as follows : — 40 x 60 feet ; two stories high ; the first, 14 feet between 
the floors, second 13 foet, each in the clear. The foundation is com- 
posed of Bobcaygeon stone in rabble masonry, two feet thick ; two 
coiuve of rock-faced wall in front and north elevations, and capped 
with a cut stone plinth eight inches thick. The walls are of white brick, 
fifteen inches thick, laid in English bond. The appearance of the build-> 
ing will be much relieved by pilasters and a front projection two feet 
ten inches by twelve feet eight inches, which will be surmounted by a 
belfry, the sides of which will be closed in with Venetian frame work, 
and the roof covered with tin. The great matter of proper ventilation 
has received much attention. There will be two flues in each side, and 
each end, four inches from the chimney flues, and eight inches in size, 
with registers. Hot air registers wiU also be supplied. The first floor, 
entered by the front door, will be devoted to the boys ; the girls will 
occupy the second floor, entrance from Russel street. Both depart- 
ments will be furnished with hard wood chairs and desks of the best 
style, slong with black-boards, globes, maps, &c. Indeed the inside 
arrangements throughout will exhibit all the modem improvements 
and conveniences possessed by the best educational institutions of 
a similar character in the Dominion. For this happy result, the 
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Trotteea are a good deal indebted for useful hints and suggestions, 
kindlly offered them by the of&cers of the Educational Department, 
Toronto, and the principal of the Normal School. It is expeced that 
the premises will be ready for occupation after the holidays. The 
contractor is Mr. Bell, jr., Lindsay ; Mr> William Duffis is Archi- 
tect and Superintendent ; and the character of the work reflects much 
credit on both gentlemen. The building will cost $4000. The Trustees, 
Messrs. John Kennedy, chairman, John Knowlson, A* Cadotte, C. L. 
Baker, Thomas Spratt, and George Gregory, deserve the thanks of their 
constituents for the satisfactory manner in which they have discharged 
the onerous duties connected with this important work. They have 
acted throughout in the most painstaking and business-like way, and the 
result cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to the taxpayers. It is but 
fair to add that the Rev. M. Stafford, parish priest, has given valuable 
assistance to the Trustees, and with characteristic energy he has urged 
the work on, so that in a few weeks he will see completed a building 
which will not only be creditable to the good taste and enterprise of our 
Roman Catholic neighbours, but an ornament to the town. — Lindsay 
Post. 

^Victoria CJollbok Endowment. — A meeting of friends of Vic- 
toria University was held at the Wesloyan Church in this town on the 
10th inst. The object of the meeting was the devising of means for 
raising an endowment fund. We copy the following digest of the pro- 
ceedings, which, at the close of the meeting was telegraphed to the 
Ohbe, We might merely add that the utmost cordiality and enthusiasm 
prevailed ; that the Resolutions were, after full discussion, unanimously 
passed ; and that every confidence was expressed in the final success of 
the movement. Moved by Mr. John McDonald, of Toronto, secOQded 
by Mr. W. W. Dean, of Belleville, that this meeting pledges itself to do 
all it can to secure an endowment for Victoria College of at least $100,- 
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TRUSTEES' BLANK FORMS. 

The usual supply of blank forms of Trustees* ye^y and 
half-yearly returns, has been sent out to the County Clerks for 
distribution to the schools, through the Local Superintendents. 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Jou7'nal of Educatuyih for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal^ appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but^ within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but tens 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for wliich this JcniarnaA 
was established. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per ceniy to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
000, to put it on a basis of permanent prosperity ; and further approves verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 



of making provision for the training of candidates for the Christian min- 
istry. Moved by Kev. Dr. Evans, seconded by Dr. Canniff, that a se- 
ries of public meetings be held to make known the wants and claims of the 
institution at this stage of its history, and that an earnest appeal should 
be made for pecuniary assistance. Moved by Mr. Wm. Beatty, M. P. P. , 
seconded by Mr. Jno, W. Kerr, of Oobourg, that in the judgment of this 
meeting, the educational necessities of the Province of Ontario, and a just 
regard for the convictions and feelings of all classes of the people, imper- 
atively require that some comprehensive measure be adopted by the 
Legislature, whereby the several Colleges of the country may be aided 
from public funds — such aid to be determined by Statute, upon equitable 
principles of apportionment. A subscription was then opened towards 
the $100,000, and $12,715 was subscribed at once. Mr. John McDonald 
headed the list with $2,000 ; Kev. Mr. Punshon gave his cheque for $750, 
and promises to make it $3,000, Kev. Dr. Kyerson, Mr, Gibbs, Oshawa, 
Mr. Kerr, Cobourg, each give $1,000 ; Dr. Beatty, Wm. Beatty, M. P. 
P., J. W. Kerr, and J. H. Dumble, Cobourg, each $500; and subscrip- 
tions from $200 to $25 made up the balance. The gentlemen present felt 
confident of raising the $100,000, which, with what they expected to get 
from the Government, would secure a permanent annual income of 
$12,000. 



of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c, to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so deserved. 

tf^ Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the trustebs 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN fivt dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of application for each class. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

" Tbo Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and gloiy of the Imitations 
of the Province." — Lord Elquv. 

" Had I the power I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, b& the aower 
his seed."— Horace Mak5. 



VicrfoRlA College Endowment.— In the Christian Chtardian of last 

we«k we observe a circular addressed by the Wesleyan authorities to the 
membership throughout Canada, relative to the permanent maintenance of 
Victoria College. Impressed with the imi>ortance of ^freeing an institution 
00 valuable from embarrassment, from dependence upon supplies which are 
precarious, and also from continual presentations, even to a willing con- 
stiitaency, of its necessities and claims— the following resolution was adopted 
at the late Conference in Kingston :— ** That it is desirable to raise by volun- 
tary subscription the sum of $100,000 as a part of an endoMonent for Victoria 
College, with special provision for the general and theological training of 
candidates for the Christian Ministry ; and that the Kev. W. Morley Pun- 
shon, M.A., President of the Conference, be requested to devote to this 
yrork as much of his time as his other duties will permit." 



Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Comtnon School Library in each school houae 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organ- 
isation, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Puhlic ItistittUion, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Havuig 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying il^, 

IIUKTU, Bosi & Co., Panmois, 89 Kikg St. Wbbt, Tokokto. 
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THE ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS, 13th JANUARY. 
As tbe time for the Annual Meetings in the various School 
Sections and Mnnicipatitiea is near at hand, ve append a sum- 
mary of the law on the subject, with a few general remarks. 

I. In Rural School Sections. 

1. Daj/.—Tha day fixed by Statute for the Annual School 
Meetings throughout the Province is the Second Wednesday of 
January, and the hour at ten o'clock in the forenoon. The 
proceedingB cannot dose before eleven o'clock, nor be kept 
open after four o'clock, p.m. 

2. Notict of Meeting. — Three public notice*, to be posted in 
as many conspicuons places in the School Section, should be 
itiaed by the Trustees at least six clear days before the day of 
meeting. These notices should state the place of meeting, and 
the buainesa to be brought forward. The corporate seal need 
not be affixed to these notices. 

3. EUctors. — Every School ratepayer of tlio Section, whether 
teddent or non-resident, who has ptud a County, Township, or 
Section, School Tax, during the year has a right to be present 
and vote. In case any one objects to an elector's right to 
vole, the Chairman should require the elector to make a d 
dantion of that right in the form prescribed by the Statute. 

4. C%<i«mian and Stereiary. — The first thing to be done 
before proceedii^ to other business is the appointment of 
Chairman and Secretary. The Chairman must be one of the 
electors present at the meeting. The Secretary may be the 
teMher of tha Section, or any other competent person. The 



duties of the Cliairman arc ( 1 ) to keep order ; (3) to decide all 
questions of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting ; (3) to 
give a casting vote (but no other) ; (4) to take the votes in any 
manner desired by two electors present; (5) to receive the 
declaration of office by tlie Trustee elect ; and (6) to transmit 
to the Local Superintendent a copy of the proceedings of the 
meeting, signed by himself and the Secretary, under a penalty 
of five dollars for neglecting to do so. Tlie duties of the 
Secretary are (1) to make a minute of the proceedings ; (2) to 
sign them for transmission to the Local Superintendent j and 
(3) to receive the declaration of office of the Ch^rman, in 
case he should be elected Trustee. 

5. Bxaintu. — Before electing a new Trustee, the School 
Auditors' Report for the past year should be read for the in- 
formation of tlie meeting. Unless the auditors refer the ques- 
tion of tlie legality of an it-em, ou which they cannot agree, to 
the meeting, the audit must be considered as final and not 
open to discussion. In case the meeting cannot agree upon 
the legality of the disputed item, tlie law requires the matter 
to be referred to the Chief Superintendent for final decision. 

6. Tnalu Election. — In electing a Trustee, one of the three 
modes authorized by law may be adopted, vit (1) by acclama- 
tion ; (2) by a show of hands ; and (3) by polling the votes. 
The law requires the Chairman to adopt the latter mode &t the 
request of any two electors present No person can be law- 
fully elected Trustee who is not a resident assessed freeholder 
or householder of the Section; nor can any Local Superintendent 
or teacher be elected. Should a person elected as Trustee refute 
to serve, he subjects himself to a penalty of five dollars ; but a 
retiring Trustee need not serve for four years after his term of 
service expires. 

7. Appeal to Siqyertatetident. — Any person having a legal 
objection, either to the proceedings of the annual meeting, or 
to the election of the Trustee, has a right of appeal, within 
twenty days, to the Local Superintendent. The Superintendent 
is authorized to investigate the complaint, and either -confirm 
the proceedings and election, or set them aside. In the latter 
case be is rcquired^to coll another meeting for a new electioo. 
If no complaint be made to the Superintendent in writing 
within twenty days after the meeting, the proceedings (however 
irregular they may have been) must be held to be valid and 
binding upon all parties concerned. 
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n. In Grriss, Towns, and Yillaobs. 

1. Day, — Same aa in rural Sections — second Wednesday in 
January. The proceedings commence and close at the same hours 
as do the Munich)al elections. 

2. Notice of Meeting. — ^The Trustees are required to give the same 
notice as rural Trustees, and have it posted up in the wards six 
days before the day of meeting. The meeting must be held at the 
same place as the last Municipal election. 

3. Mectors. — Every school ratepayer of the ward, whether resi- 
dent or non-resident, who lias paid a School tax during the year, 
is entitled to vote. In case of objection to a vote, a similar de- 
claration is required of the elector as in rural sections. 

4. Retv/ming Officer. — The Municipal Betuming Officer presides 
ex-offi/sio at the School elections, and is required to conduct the 
election in the same manner as an ordinary Municipal ward election. 
In case of wrong-doing on his part, he may be fined by the County 
Judge, who is idso au^orized to fine the Betuming Officer in case 
of wrong-doing. 

6. Buslne&s. — At the School meeting no other business beyond 
the election of Trustee is authorized or required to be done. 

6. Trustee. — ^Any person in the Municipality may be elected as 
Trustee, and he holds office until his successor is elected. 

7. dmitested Election. — The appeal, in the case of a contested 
election^ must be made in writing to the County Judge within 
twenty days after the day of election.. The expenses of ^i^ appeal 
must be borne by either of the parties concerned, at the option of 
the County Judge, who is also authorized to fine the Returning 
Officer in case of wrong-doing. 



1. THE ONTARIO COMMON .SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The following is from the St. John N. B. News : — For some time 
pasi the people of Ontario have had in operation among them one 
of the best systems of Common School Education in the world. 
Widely beneficial as have been the results achieved by the working 
of that system, the good people of the Upper Province are far from 
bein^ entirely satisfied with it. They are bent upon greatly im- 
proving it. The subject is now under careful consideration by a 
Committee of the Ontario Legislature. A Bill is about being in- 
troduced into the Assembly of Siat Province, embodying important 
provisions, calculated still further to elevate the diaracter of the 
general educational system of the country. The position of the 
Common School Teachers is to be improved. The efficiency of the 
Grammar School is to be enhanced. Well qualified County Super- 
intendents, exercising strict supervision of all the Schools of the 
Counties, respectively, are to be appointed. The Schools are to 
be made free, and attendance upon them by the children of the 
country is, under certain conditions, to be made compulsory. At 
least it is understood that provisions to accomplish these ends will 
be embodied in the forthcoming Bill ; and if so, that they will be 
likely to pass the House. In a short time, unless we wake up in 
New Brunswick pretty speedily on this Educational matter, we 
shall be, in regard to Common School Education, in a position 
immensely inferior to that of the Ontario people. 



2. THE PERMANENCY OP A SCHOOL TEACHER'S 

POSITION. 

Any one who has read the reports of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education for some years back, and the extracts which have appear- 
ed in them from the reports of Local Superintendents, will see that 
one universal complaint of these gentlemen is the too frequent 
change of teaehers. It is far from satisfactory to find that this 
serious evil is on the increase. From the last report of the Chief 
Superintendent, that for the year 1867 — we notice that nearly one 
in every four of the teachers emjjloyed changed during the year. 
This is a loss to the country financially and educationally. For 
each teacher has, to some extent, a different way of teaching, and 
some time is lost before his scholars can understand him. Besides, 
master and pupil are strangers, and time must elapse before confi- 
dence, and good. feeling can be established between them, without 
which, no teacher can succeed in imparting knowledge satisfactorily. 
But these are not the only losses which the country suffers in con- 
sequence of the steady removal of teachers all ©ver the Province. 
The moral influence, which a good and respected teacher exerts ia a 
locality, is very great indeed, and increases of course with the 
length of time he may be engaged in any one section of the country ; 
but all this power for good, all tliis unequalled influence, is most 
tixmecessaiily wasted, when he is forced to stay in one place one 
year and in another^ another. 



To remedy this state of matters, some alteration of the schoollaw 
is imperatively demanded. For, as the law now stands, it is not in 
the power of any Board of Trustees to engage a teacher for more 
than one year, it matters not what his qualifications may be. or how 
satisfactorily he may discnarge his duties, or how desirous me Trus- 
tees may be to re-engage him for a longer period than one year. 
Each year, every teacher must be re-engaged, indeed to sndi an ex- 
tent is this the case, that unless a teacher is engaged before the 
year expires, he is to consider himself as not wanted in that school 
section any longer. Would it not be well (moving caiutioniBly), to 
confer on Boards of Trustees the power of engaging teachers for a 
longer period than one year 1 And that in no case, could a change 
take place, except by giving a three or six months' notice. We may 
rest assured that our public schools will not be what tiiey ought to 
be nntil some proper protection be given to those who make teach- 
ing their profession — ^until some suitable provision be made for 
them, supported by which they may cherish a reasonable hope of 
remaining in one place more than one or two years. 

Much is said, and justly, of the sensitiveness of capital and its 
liability to flee 6om countries of change and disorder^ but here is a 
large class of the community, than which there is no more impor- 
tant class in the body politic, whose training in order to prepare 
them for discharging their functions efficiently, has inTolvad no 
small expenditure of time andm<niey, that labors under serious 
disadvantages. The circumstances of the country fifteen or twenty 
years ago, might justify the passing of the present law ; but now 
circumstances are much changed, and loudly demand alteration in 
the direction we have indicated. It is a tniism to say that the 
teacher makes the school ; and it will be found in Ontario as in 
Europe, that where the teacher is in some way properly cared for, 
in some measure properly guarded from the tyrumy of ignorant ana 
selfish men, and enjoys some adequate protection against mean and 
purse-proud persons, that our adbools will assume a ma<^ higher 
character, and induce men of higher culture to enter and oontmue 
in the honorable and important profession of teaching. 

We might perha^ notice in tiiis connexion theBpecial Report 
latelv issued by the Chief of the Educational Department — a report 
whi<m deserves the earnest attention of every one who oeekito 
raise the status of our public schools. In it^ attention is dUreoted 
to the position of teachers in European countries. There, a teacher 
cannot be dismissed without good and sufficient cause, and upon 
due notice given; in other words, their situation is a permanent 
one, as for instance in Scotland. And not only are their 
engagements lasting, they are as in France, provided with houses 
and gardens. Were the teacher's situation a permanent one here, 
most likely in due course of time the difforMit kcalitsea would pro- 
vide dwelhngs for them. But, be this as it may, the desirability of 
securing permanency of residence is of no small account. 



3. SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

A correspondent of the Chatham Flmvei writes as^oUowa : — 

'' There are generally a number of, young persons who present 
themselves to &e Board of Public Instruction at each session to be 
examined for certificates of qualification to teadi Common Sdiools, 
and many of them are succesisful, but this is only one step, and by 
no means the most difiicult one. To be a really successful teacher 
is a difficult matter, and requires experimental as wcdl as theoretical 
knowledge ; but as many candidates know yqjj little of either^ and 
consequently have to battle the rough sea for a considerable time 
before th^v attain really practieal and advantageous views ol teach- 
ing, I would, through tne columns of your valuable jonmal, present 
some thoughts formed from experience that may be of some advan- 
tage to them in commencing their duties. 

Teaching is the art of communicating Imowledgei and embraoes aU 
the means employed by a judicially trained teacher, to secure the 
rapid and effectual advancement of his pupils. It has a two-fold 
object in view, viz. : To leave the pupil possessed of a oertain 
amount of knowledge, and to give him a certain amount of mental 
training. It is essentially necessary that eve)ry teadier be acquaint- 
ed with the diflerent methods of teaching, so that he may use the 
most effectual means to secure this end. 1 will therefore present 
the three methods of teaching, and leave the matter for every penon 
to judge for himself as to the best method for his pacticuUr circum- 
stances. 

The first method is termed Rote, and seeks to give the pupil both 
ideas and facts, but depends entirely on the memory. This memod has 
been discountenanced to too great an extent. It supplies the pupil 
with a good selection in laiiguage, it improves the pupil's powers of 
composition, and as an effort in elocution^ improves the style of 
reading. Caution is necessary in tiiis method, lest the memory be 
injured by undue exertion. It should be usea only in oarteda cmmg 
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And then for the sole purpose of improving the memory. In using 
it the teacher should be careful that the oomposition is accurate, the 
lsng[uage elegant, and the subject brought to a level with the pupil's 
attunments. Some teachers use it because it keeps the pupils em- 
ployed, and gives some relaxation to thenuelves. This is not the 
true spirit of a teacher. Ho should labor to imor ove the mind in 
all possible ways, but by usin^ this method, in the manner stated, 
he takes from his pupil the privilege of understanding the subject, 
and confines him to the use of the sensational faculties. Although 
the teacher may rejoice in the apparent advancement of the pupil, 
the physiologist would mourn over the probable loss of a philoso- 
pher. 

" The second method is termed Dogmatic. This method seeks to 
give both facts and ideas, but they are to be received entirely on 
the authority of the text-book or teacher. This method faUs to 
cultivate the reasoning powers, and is doselv connected to the pre- 
ceding method. Many teadiers think that the more fact is 
Bofficient for the child, but any teacher may, at any time, see that 
the chiLd requires more than this. What aoes that sudden glance 
of the eye imply ? If no reason is presented with the fact, then 
there is a disappointed look, and after a time the pupil settles into 
indifterence and carelessness. The teacher who is compelled to use 
the Dogmatic method is totally incapable to teach, and the sooner 
he gives up the profession the better for himself and his pupils. 

"The third method is termed ' Modem, Rational or Intellectual.' 
Its grand feature consists in giving a reason for every fact or asser- 
tion. It requires Ihat.the teacher be thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject of which he is treating ; he requires to imaerstand it in 
all its details and appliances, so uuA he does not require to stop to 
recall half-f oigotten ideas, but having the facts fresh in his mind he 
can devote his whole attention to the daas, and observe the advance- 
ment made by each pupiL - This method partially includes the Rote 
methodj but diaoardlB the Dogmatic. It does not seek to leave the 
pipil possessed with the words used in his text-book alone, but 
leads him to discover truth for himself by cultivating all his mental 
powezH^ and givinjg; him the foundation for future advancement. It 
presents to the wnd a systematic course of study, and engenders a 
stroBgjjesire to progress, which is of the utmost importance to every 
nufiL The penod of school days is comparatively short ; soon the 
Dunness of life is upon him, and the result of the training he has 
received in. his youth must be aj^lied to practical purposes. The 
teacher should look at the future of his pupils, and endeavor^ by all 
means to employ that inethod of instruction which will give the 
moftatrengthto the mind. He should studv the capacity of mind 
possessed by each pupH, so that he may deal to each a proper por- 
tion without injuzingany one or leaving him in want of the neces- 
sazy information. There are three things with reference to the 
capacify of the mind which should be carefuUjr studied, viz : — 
when the mind is ready to take in great and sublime ideas without 
pain or difficulty ; when the mind is free to receive new and strange 
ideas upon, just evidence without great surprise or aversion ; when 
the mind is able to conceive or survey many ideas at once without 
confusion^ and to form a true judgment derived from that extensive 
survey. On the latter part many voung teachers fail. They com- 
mence the cramming proeess in order to get the pupils over a great 
space in a short time ; but the ideas become confused, and injury 
is done to the youthful mind, precious time is lost, and in many 
cases a bright genius is beclouded in the shades of mental debility. 
Svery person commencing the profession of teaching, should make 
diligent enquiry as to the best methods of communicating knowledge, 
and the various and peculiar circumstances under which he may 
expect to be placed. In my next, I will treat of the qualifications 
and conduct of teacners, hoping that those thoughts may be of some 
service to my feUow teachers, and especially are they intended for 
the beginner.'^ 



L ENGLISH, JBENCH AND CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL 

BBNSFACTIONS. 

from an article in the Ottawa Oitiaen, on Mr. Peabody^s recent 
mimificent donation of £100,000| in addition to his former princely 
gifts for the benefit of the poor of London, we make the following 
extract relating to various Educational gifts by Englishmen and 
Frenchmen to the United States, and by Canadians, to their own 

IQStitatioilB; 

'* But we may be permitted to remark that, while the poor of 
London are enjoying the fruits of Mr. Pxabody's practical be- 
nevolence, andhis name is a household word significent of goodness 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Clnited States havo largely profited by similar magnificent gifts 



from both English and French Benefactors. The famous University 
of Cambridge, near Boston, was f oimded by an English gentleman 
of the name of Harvabd, aoout the year 1638. The sum he devot- 
ved to this object was not a very large one, being only £800 stg., 
or $4,000 ; but it was nearly his all, and at that time it was.eon- 
sidered a very noble gift. The example presented by this whole- 
souled man was followed by other like-minded persons, and the 
result was the grand old institution which bears his name. The 
name of Stbphen Gibard is, however, worthy to be mentioned, 
even along side that of Mr. Peabody. He was a native of Bordeaux, 
France, and at the tender age of twelve years sailed to the West 
Indies as a cabin boy. Having attained manhood, he removed to 
Philadelphia, and there accumulated a colossi fortune, a great part 
of which he devoted to benevolent objects. Among his gifts was 
one of two million dollars for ' a College for poor children, 'such as 
he himself once was, and the greater portion of his remaining wealth 
he willed over to the city where he nad made his money, for other 
useful and philanthropic purposes. We shall only mention one 
more instance, though others might be quoted. There are few per- 
sons who have not heard of the famous Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, ' for the increase and diffiision of knowledge among 
men' — ^to use the words of the founder's will. This grand establish- 
ment owes its existence to the munificence of Jambs Smithson, an 
Englishman, who died in 1829, and bequeathed the bulk of lus 
large fortune, amounting, we believe, to nearly one million of dol- 
lars, to the Grovemment of the United States for the purpose above 
stated. We thus see that both France and England have through 
some of their illustrious sons, done something for the promotion of 
noble objects in the native land of Mr. Pbabody, who is now mak- 
such fine returns to that of his adoption. In this Dominion we 
have not many men possessed of such a^uence, but we have a few 
both able and willing, we are glad to sav, to devote a i)ortion of 
their moderate means to the promotion ot educational and philan- 
thropic objects. In New Brunswick there is a scholastic institution 
built and endowed in part, by a gentleman of but moderate wealth, 
and, if we are correcuy informed, he devoted over £10,000 to its 
erection, beside a considerable sum to its endowment. In Montreal, 
the McGiLL University and the Greneral Hospital have sharea 
largely in the liberality of the merchants. The University itself 
bears the name of a benefactor who bequeathed property for that 
purpose worth a great deal of money — a good many thousand 

Soimds — ^but we do not know precisely how much. Such deeds will 
ve when the memory of men who forget the poor and the su£fering 
rote in obscurity. We have known several millionaires in our day 
— ^at least two — ^who have left their wealth behind them to be fought 
over by hungry heirs, or to remain idle and unproductive in foobj^ 
hands. But no one recalls their names with gratitude ; and no 
orphan or widow's heart is gladdened' bv its sound. Indeed, the 
very remembrance of them has already, almost. ' perished from the 
earth.' And it is fitting that oblivion shoula cover them ; for no 
good can come of their example. 



5. OOMPOSITION IN SCHOOLS. 

At a recent meeting of the W. E. Teachers' Association of North- 
umberland, this question was brought up, as reported by the Oohourg 
World, as follows : — 

<< Composition — ^the best method of teachuu( it; the most appro- 
priate subjects, and the place it should occupy in the school. The 
discussion was both profitable and interesting, and Messrs. Douglas, 
Ormiston, McBrige, Reynolds, D. Johnston, McGrath and W» 
Johnston took part in it. The opinion of the association upon the 
subject was that, ' the best metnod of teaching composition is to 
cause the child, nrst, to write down upon tiie slate, in its own words« 
the sense of the lesson read ; whether that be an anecdote, a biog- 
raphy, an historical sketch, or a lesson in science ; second, — ^having^ 
by this and other means, taught the child to think, to require him 
to give in writing the substance of such thoughts ; and, uiirdly,— 
to continue and extend the system, until with the full-grown boy 
or girl we have the full-grown composition. That ' the most Ap- 
propriate subjects' are those with which the children are most 
fanuliar. That it should oocupv a very prominent position in the 
school, being begun when the child is able to write or print words 
on the slsrte, and continued through erery division. By this method 
it is claimed the child will not only be trained to think and express its 
thoughts correctly, but will, at the same time, be taught in the most 
effec&al maimer, namely, by the eye, correct spelBng and good 
grammar. 

* 'Another topic, vis : — 'Should the attendance at Free Schools be 
oompulsory," was introduced by Mr. D. Johnston, The disouation 
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was a lirel;^ and interesting one. Tlie following waa the unanimous 
opinion of the association. First, — if all' are forced to pTiy for the 
education of children, all children should be forced to x>artake of 
thai education ; and second, — that regular attendance at such schools 
should be compulsory. 



6. ANALYZING STUDENTS' CHARACTERS. 

No one will deny the following : — That the material upon wliich 
the teacher has to operate, is composite in its character ; aud that 
if he would become master of his subject, he must study carefully 
the two component parts — ^the intellectual and the moral. There can 
be no justice done and no success if his attention is confined to one 
only. This is not all. He must be able to detect how far the 
intellectual is active or dormant, and how far the moral. No 
teacher thai does not thus skilfully analyze tliis compound object 
confided to his care and submitted to his control, can discharge his 
duty faithfully or efficiently. All teachers of any experience know 
this, and will promptly endorse that wliich, to tli^m, has become 
an eyer-recurring fact. 

When this antJysis has been obtained, due weight in instruction 
will be given to each of those two parts that compose, qualify and 
modify the whole : e. g. , to a boy of limited capacity and amiable 
disposition, the very tone of tlie teacher's voice and his mode of 
expression will toucn both heart and mind, and therefore enlighten 
the one and aitractthe other, if both have been adapted respectively 
to the ascertained distinguishing features of tlie pupil's moral and 
mental character. To a boy of this nature, a harsh and dictatorial 
manner and the most scholarly definition will gain access to neither 
heart nor head. No seed will have been sown in the intellectual 
soil to be watered from the heart-springs of the grateful recipient . 
The thimders of the teacher's eloquence may have sounded f eajiully 
distinct, and the preceding lightning may have flashed through the 
mind of the abased and trembling scholar, but no assimilation of 
the mind and its food will have resulted, and therefore, — if not 
always positively, comparatively, — both negativa and direct injury 
are efifected. 

II. (B&Vitniim in aVUtv (E«utttriw. 

1. ART IN THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Education of New York have resolved th«it drawing 
shall hereafter be taught in every grade of public schools. This 
was wise and timely. It is certainly one of the most important 
studies that could have been added to the already comprehensive 
course prescribed by the Board. A knowledge of the principles of 
drawing, at least, has become essential to success in every depart- 
ment of the mechanic arts ; and the cultivation of this talent in 
early life has opened to many young men who would otherwise have 
plodded along as clerks and laborers, opportunities for distinction 
and wealth as inventors, engineers, architects and builders. So 
close, indeed, is the relation existing between art and the trades 
that we know of no branch of productive industry in which some 
knowledge of drawing is not essential to success and progress. But 
whether or not its introduction into our public schools will be fol- 
lowed by any practically beneficial results, depends in a great dcgi*ee 
upon how it is taught. If our boys are to be given little lithographed 
studies of houses, trees and other simple natural objects, of which 
they are expected to make fac-simile copies with lead pencils, the 
hoiirs devoted to drawing will be so much time lost. Even though 
•they acquire a fair mechanical skill with the pencil that enables 
tiiem to copy these pretty little pictures, they are no better off than 
they were before, rut them at any real work, such as drawing a 
table or chair, or even the outlines of a house in proper persjiec- 
tive, and they will be wholly at fault. What the boys want is in- 
struction of quite another Kind, and with the exception of the 
highest grade, no class should be taught anything beyond simple 
outlines. These, properly understood, include a knowledge of the 
principles of perspective, proportion and symmetry, wliich must 
nnderue any useful knowledge of art. Shading is the simplest 
thing in drawing, and any one who can make a correst outline with 
a proper understanding of the subject, will require but little instruc- 
tion in shading and finishing. If a child is taught the first principles 
very gradually, he acquires a knowledge of art almost insensibly 
and with little or no eftect. This has been tried with much success 
in the schools in Hertford and New Haven. A series of large 
charts are here used representing, first, straight lines in their sim- 
plest relations, as parallels and angles ; second, letters, squares, 
triangles, and other simple figures ; third, curved lines ; fourth, the 
ovbI, the scroll and raidiating lines. In exhibiting these figures 
•aeh chart is arranged so as to interest the scholari and occupy his 



mind in forming pictures of simple and familiar objects from the 
combinations of lines. Thus, without the effort of study, the child 
is instructed in the fundamental principles of mechanical, architec- 
tural and ornamental drawing. As few school teachers properly 
understand tliis subject, we would recommend that a special com- 
mittee be appointed by the Board of Education to inquire into this 
important matter. If drawing is to be taught solely with the view 
to the prodtiction of a number of pencil studies, suitable for exhibi- 
tion on examination day, it is unnecessary to go to any further 
ex];)cnse in the matter : but if it is introduced for the benefit of the 
pupils, some plan should be adopted like that now in successful 
operation in the Connecticut schools. 



2. EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

At a public meeting, held at Berne, Switzerland, to consider the 
question of education, the decision was voted to recommend the 
Government to introduce obligatory gymnastic exercises into the 
primary schools ; also to extend education to the age of 16 and 17, 
adding to it training in military exercises, to establish army in- 
struction in the normal schools, and to compel the teachers to servo 
in the ranks — they being at present exempt — at least until they 
have passed the age of 25. 



III. ^Ap^jS Uv '^o\i» m& (&iv\», 

1. VALUE OF BOOK-FARMINa. 

Those who are opposed to book-farming are requested to read 
the following, and give us their opinion : — There was a farmer 
once who hesitated not to hurl all manner of invective against book- 
farming and those who consulted books for advice. — By long 
experience and careful observation, he had become quife succesaftd 
in the culture of gra{)es and trees. His fields were clean and fair, 
and highly productive. His trees were vigorous, well adjusted, and 
profitable. In conversation with a friend, he related his experience 
in raising grapes and trees, entering into the minutest details, 
sometimes becoming quite eloquent when describing liis victories 
over the enemies which infest them. *His knowledge,' he said, 
*was gained by dint of application, by actual experience and hard 
labor. It was none of your book knowledge written by men who 
knew nothing about farming.* *Well,' said his friend, 'if all this 
valuable information, gained by assiduous labor and observation, of 
so many years, and wliich you have so clearly described, were 
written out and'published, wliich would you have a young and inex- 
perienced man do — take this as he finds it from your pen, or go 
through the same tedious process that you have gone through with, 
including all its vexations and losses ? The question puzzeled hhn, 
and ho was silent for a moment ; but was obliged at last to confess 
that, after all, there was value in books, because combining and 
relating the results and experience of practical cultivators. 

Do not condemn book-farming. You may criticise certain books 
very severely, because written by ignorant, theoretical hands ; but 
there is always good wheat as well as abundant chaff. So there 
are many good books as well as poor ones. The time may come, 
when a single hint from a book or paper may save your farm or 
orchard, or add to your wealth, by telling you how to increase your 
crops. 



2. HOW TO RETAIN A GOOD FACE. 

A correspondent has some good ideas on the importance of menial 
activity in retaining a good face. He says : — 

^^We were speaking of handsome men the other evening, and I 
was w^ondering why K. had so lost tlie beauty for whicli five years 
ago he was so famous. 'Oh, it's because he never did anything,' 
: said B. ; *he never worked, thought, or suffered. You must have 
I the mind chiseling away at the features, if you want handsome 
middle-aged men.' Since hearing that remark, I have been on the 
watch to see- whether it is generally true — and it is. A handsome 
man who does uotliing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and the 
fine linos of his features are lost ; but the hard thinker has an 
admirable sculptor at work, keeping his fine lines in repair, and 
constantly going over liis face to improve the original design." 



3. A SCIENTIFIC TRUTH FOR BOYS. 

Boys, if you look into the early life of truly helpful men, those 
who make life easier or nobler to those who come after them, you 
will almost invariably find that they lived purely in the days of 
their youth. In early life the brain, though abounding in vigor, is 
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BenaitiTe and very BiiBceptible of injury, — and this to Biich a degree 
that a oomparatiyelj brief and moderate indulgence in vicious 
pleasures appears to lower the tone and impair both the delicacy 
and efficiency of the brain for life. This is not preaching, bo^'s — it 
is simple truth of science. 



4. WHERE IS YOUR BOY AT NIGHT ? 

The praotioe of allowing boys to spend their evenings in the 
streets, is one of the most runinous, dangerous, miscliicvous things 
possible. Nothing so speedily and surely marks their course down- 
ward. They acquire, imder cover of night, an unliealthy state of 
mind, vtdgar and profane language, obscene practices, criminal sen- 
timents, and a lawless bearing. Indeed, it is in the streets, after 
nightfall, that boys generally acquire the education and capacity for 
becoming rowdy, dissolute men. Parents, do you boliove it ? Will 
yon keep your children homo of nights, and see that their homo is 
made pleasant and profitable. 



5. ENCOURAGE THE YOUNG. 

If a young man deserves praise be sure and give it to hmi, cIbo 
you not only run a chance of dH^'ing liiin from the right road for 
want of encouragement, but deprive yourself of the happiest privilege 
you will ever have of rewarding his labor. For it is only the young 
who can receive much reward from men's praise, Tho old, when 
they are great, get too far above and beyond what you may think of 
them. You may urge them with acclamation, but they will doubt 
your pleasure and despise your praise. You might have dioorotl 
them in their race through tho aHj)hoJol meadowj of tlioir yo\ith ; 
you might have brought the proud, bright scarlet to their {iicqh if 
you had cried but once, *Woll done !' as they dashed up the tirst 
goal of their early ambition. But now their pleasure is memory, 
and their ambition is in heaven. They can bo kind to you, and 
you can never more be kind to them. 



r. THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 

" Now I LAY"— Say it, darUn^ ; 

" Lay me," lisped the tiny hps 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 

O'er her folded finger tips. 

" Down to sleep" — " to sleep" she mmmured 
And the curly head dropped low ; 

" I pray the Lord" — I gently added, 
"You can say it all I know." 

" Pray the Lord" — the words came faintly, 
Fainter still — " My soul to keep" 

Then the tire<l heatl fairly ifbdded, 
And the cliild was fast asleep. 

But the dewy 'eyes half opened, 
When I clasped her to my breast. 

And the dear voice Boftly whiflpered, 
" Mamma, God knows all the rest. 

O, the trusting, sweet confiding, 
O ! the child heart 1 Wood that I 

Thus might trust my Heavenly IFather, 
Ho who hears my f^ieblest cry. 



^^•^^^^fS^^*^^ ••^^^ 



6. THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER COPY. 

A little girl went to a writing-school, when she saw her copy, 
with every line so perfect, " I can never write like that," she said. 

She looked steadfastly at the straight and roiuid lines, so slim and 
graceful. Then she took up her pon and timidly put it on the 
paper. Her hand trembled ; she drew it back ; sho stopped, studied 
the copy, and began again. ** I can but try/' said the little girl ; 
" I will do as well as 1 can." 

She wrote half a page. The letters were crooked. What more 
oonld we expect from a first effort ? The next scholar stretched 
across her desk, "What scraggy things you make I" Tears filled 
the little girPs eyes. She dreacled to have the teacher see her book. 
" He will oe angry with me and scold," she said to herself. 

But when the teacher came and looked, he smiled, ** I see you 
are trying, my little girl," he said kindly, " and that is enough for 
me." 

She took courage. Again and again she studied the beautiful 
copy. She wanted to know how every line went, how every letter 
was rounded and made. Then she took up her pen and bct^an to 
write. She wrote carefully, with the copy always before licr. But 
O ! what slow work it was ! Her letters straggled here, they 
crowded there, and some of them looked every way. 

The little girl trembled at the step of the teacher. ** I am afraid 
you will find fault with me," she said, " my letters are not fit to be 
on the same page with the copy." 

" I do not find fault with you," said the teacher, ** because I do 
not look so much at what you do, as at what you aim and have the 
heart to do. By really trying you make a little improvement 
every day ; and a little improvement every day will enable you to 
reach excellence by and by." 

" Thank you, sir," said the little girl ; and tlius enc<mraged, she 
took up her pen with a greater spirit of applicatitm than bt!f()re. 

And BO it is with the dear children who are trying to become like 
Jesus. God has given us a heavenly copy. He has given us his 
dear Son, '^ for an example, that we should follow his steps." He 
"did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth." *'He is 
altogether lovely," and "fuU of grace and truth." And' when you 
study his character, ** I can never, never reach that," you say, ** I 
can never be like Jesus." 

God does not expect you to become like his dear Scm in a minute, 
or a day, or a year ; but what pleases him is that you should love 
him, and try to follow his example. It is that temper which hel])s 
you to grow, day by day, little by little, into his lilceness, wliich 
God desires to see. God sees you try. God loves you for trying, 
and. hd yhJl give his Holy Spirit to help you. 



IV. |Uiis«nattf0U]S Iridajf %tUin%». 

1. BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

How many thousands have let their tears fall over these beau- 
tiful liuo.s, as tlioir toucliiug pathos called into recollection the 
sad story of otlior and similar victims to man's sad cruelty ! 
In point of smooth versification, and easy flowing rhythm, through 
which is almost heard the plaintive wail of woman's ruined honor, 
our knowledge of English literature brings to mind no single poem 
of such thrilling interest. 

In the early part of the war, one dark Saturday morning in the 
dead of winter, there died at the Commercial Hospital, Cincinnati, 
a young woman over whose head only two and twenty summers 
had passed. She had once been possessed of an enviable share of 
beauty; had been, as she herself said, ** flattered and sought for 
the charms of her face ;" — ^but, alas ! upox^ her fair brow had long 
been written that terrible wordj-prostitute ! Once the pride^ of 
respectable parentage, her first wrong step was the small beginning 
of tho ** saiiio old story over again," which has been the only life 
history of thousands. Highly educated and accomplished in man- 
ners, she might have shone in the best of society. But the evil 
hour that i)roved her ruin was but the door from childhood ; and 
having spent a young life in disgi-ace and shame, the poor friendless 
( »7ie died the melancholy death of a broken-hearted outcast. 

Among her i)ersonal effects was found, in umnuscript, the 
"Beautiful Snow," wliich was immediately carried to Enos B. 
Reed, a gentleman of culture and literary tastes, who was at that 
lime editiir of the National Uniofu In the columns of that paper, 
<m the morning of the day following the girl's death, the poem ap- 
peared in print for the first time. When the paper containing the 
poem came (mt, the body of the victim had not yet received burial. 
The attention of Thomas Buchanan Read, one of the first American 
l)oets, ^vas soon directed to the newly published lines, who was so 
taken with their stirring pathos, that he followed the corpse to its 
final resting place. 

Such are the j)lain facts concerning her whose "Beautiful Snow" 
will long be regarded as one of the brightest gems in American 
literature. 

Oh ! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling^ the sky and earth below, 
Over the housetops, over the jJtreet, 
Over the heads of the iieople you meet. 
Dancini^, 

Flirting, 

Skimming aloug ; 
Beautiful snow ! it can do no wronij. 
Flyinjj to kiss a fail* lady's cheek, 
( 'liui^ius^ to lips in frolicksomc freak. 
Beautiful snow from he.aven alwve, 
Pure as an angel, gentle aH love ! 

Oh ! the Bnow, the }>eautiful snow, 
How the flak en j<ath<ir antNaiigh as they go, 
Vv'hirlini^ about in maddening fun, 
( ■hasiii'.f, 

Tiaughing, 

Hiinyingby, 
Tt H«rbtH on the face and it 6i)arkleH tho eye ! 
And the dogs with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crrntala u» they eddy ai*ound ; 
nic town irt alive, and itn heart m a glow. 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow ! 
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How wfld the crowd ^^oes smying along, 
Hailing each other with humour and song 1 
How tHe gay sleighs, like meteors, flash by. 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye ; 
KingiM, , 

bwingxng, 

Jjashing they go, 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow : 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled and tracked by thousands of f eet» 
Till it blends with the filth in the horrible street. 

Once I was pure as the snow— but I f eU, 
Fell like the snow flakes from heaven to hell, 
Fell to be trampled as fllth'on the street, 
Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat ; 

Pleading, 

Cundng, 

Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread; 
Hatinff the living and fearing the dead ; 
Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 

Once I was fair as the beautiful snow. 
With an eye like a crystal, a heart like its glow ; 
Once I was loved for my innocent grace — 
Flattered and sought for the channs of my face ! 

Fathers, 

Mothers, 

Sisters alL 
Gk>d and myself, I have lost by my fall ; 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by. 
Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh, 
For all that is on or above me I know. 
There is nothing that's pure as the beautiful snow. 

How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 
How strange should it be, when the night comes again, 
If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain. 

Fainting, 

Froezing, 

Dying alone, 
To<$ wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan. 
To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 
Grone mad in the joy of the snow coming down, 
To fall and to die in my terrible woe. 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 

Helpless and foul as the trampled snow. 
Sinner, despair not ! Christ stoopeth low 
To rescue tine soul that is lost in sin. 
And raise it in life and enjoyment again. 

Groanmg, 

Bleeding, 

Dying for thee, 
The crucified hung on the accursed tree 1 
His accents of mercy fell soft on thine ear, 
** Is there mercy for me I Will he heed my weak prayer I" 
O Grod ! in the stream that for sinners did flow, 
Wa^ me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
—NcUicncU Ba/ptut, 



2. WHAT IS LIFE ? 

A little crib beside the bed, 
A little face above the spread. 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 

A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face and fair; 
A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate and rule. 

A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within his laid ; 
A little cottage, acres fou^ 
A little old-time househola store. 

A little family gathering round : - 

A little turf -heaped, tear-dewea mound; 

A little added to lus soil; 

A little rest from hardest toiL 

A little silver in his hair ; 

A little stool and easy chair ; 

A little night of eartn*lit ^loom; 

A little cortege to the tomb. 

— C Steviit in the Lutheran Obterver. 



2&ih December, (1066) on which William the Oonqaeror WM 
Kiiig at Westminster. Two years later, Wiffiam defeaited thft 
northern insurgents, and kept his CSiristmas in Toik, '' to the gMat 
disgust of the people," deTising in the mernr season those pltos o€ 
wholesale extermination which his generals faiilijFally carried oat m 
the New Tear, and by which 100,000 men, women and children 
perished between the Onse and the Soottiah border. OnOhriBtmas 
Day, 1170, Thomas A. Beckett, the champion of the old English 
nationality, preadied in Canterbury Caihedxal, his own: iunmnl 
sermon. Four days later he was murdered in front of his own altar 
— a martyr in the joint cause of liberty and religion. In Chiuteiaa 
time 1214 anotiier great primate, Stephen Langton^ at the head of 
the confederate barons, demandcKlfrom King John the Bi^^kta, con- 
ceded at Bunnymede by tlie Great Charter of the following Saster. 
The first English Parliament was conyoked for the King, by Simon 
de Montfort, at Christmaa time 1264. A conspiracy which coat tins 
lives of the Earls of Huntington, Kent^ Surrey, and Butiiland, was 
plotted for the seizure of Henry v II, at Windsor, on the first 
Christmas after his accession. Sixteen years later, the holidaya 
were celebrated by the roasting in chains oyer a slow fire in St. 
Giles Fields of Sir John Oldcastle^ Lord Cobbam, charged with 
heresy and treason. And in the Christmas week cd 1384^ died John 
Wickiiffe, the morning star of the Reformation. One hundred and 
thirty-six years later (1520) Martin Luther celebrated his Christmas, 
by publicly burning the papal bull of indulgences ^in the market 
place of Wittenberg. 

On the Christmas of 1586, Queen Elizabeth receiyed the letter of 
her cousin Mary Queen of Scots containing the four last requests of 
the hapless writer, stated with such pathos as to draw tears, though 
not mercy, from the ' ' old lioness. '' The Christmas of sixteen years 
later was the last Tudor eyer saw, and she passed it, as says Sir 
John Harrington, who was permitted to yisit her, in "the most 
pitiable state " of gloom and remorse, and with the pale shade of 
Essex ever murmuring reproaches in her ear. 

The pedant who succeeded her put in a remarkable Christmas in 
1521. The House of Commons, before its adjournment, had entered 
a solemn protest upon its journals against all the yiolent language, 
and yiolent acts made use of and committed by the King, which 
James hearing of, sent for the journal and. with his own band, tore 
out the page in the presence of his cooncii. James prided himself 
beyond eyerythi|ig on his Kingcraft ; and yet 'there came not so 
long after the days when the insulted protest was to be followed by 
the Grand Kemonstrance, and when his darling Baby CSiarles waa 
to suffer sadly for all the inherited madness of his Sire. 

Twenty-five years later, Christmas Day was appointed by Parlia- 
ment to be a day of *^ fasting and public numiliation" on account T>f 
the great straits to which the nation had been brought. In Christ- 
mas time 1669, the tide of affairs had changed, and General Monok 
was marshalling his aimy to march to London and win his Duke- 
dom ; while on Christmas Day, twenty-nine years after, James 11, 
had lost the Crown which Albemarle had restored, and landed on 
the Feast of tiie Nativity, an exile to France from the Isnd he had 
betrayed. On that same day Parliament presented an addresa to 
the Prince of Orange, requesting him to assume and exercise the 
Goyemment. 

On the 25th December, 1739, began the Great Frost lasting far 
six weeks, and turning iJie Thames into a fair-ground. And, in 
connection with this recollection, we may add the later one ths^ it 
was during these holidays, two years sgo, that another frost proyed 
less trustworthy, and that forty persons were drowned in toe Re- 
gent's Park, where the oyerburthened ice treacherously gave way. 
ThiB awful calamity fell upon the metropolis while the whole north 
country was yet in mourning for close upon four himdred men killed 
in two terrible colliery explosions. For whose widows and orphans 
the open English hand and kindly English heart offered such oom- 
fort as it coidd, and worthily celebrated the Christian season by a 
noble work of Christian charity. — Hamilton Spectator, 



3. HISTORIC CHRISTMASSS. 

Under this heading the Qtniver gives an interesting record of 
principal events which have marked the English seascm sinoe 
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4 SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND— THE QUEEN. 

It is a marked feature of social life in England, and oertainly one 
of its special charms, that mothers and daughters are so unif onsly 
seen together at their own home. Not only is Sie mother the first lady 
to whom you are introduced at the first house where you visit, Imt 
mistress of the ceremonies throughout ; not only does sh^ pro- 
side at the dinner table, but at the evening party she sits as queen. 
Whatever may be your first impression of sudii an arrangement, tf it 
happens that your sympathies are with the younger ladies^ yon will 
very soon learn to think that the mother's absence would be veiy 
sincerely regretted by the daughters. As a picture, all must admit 
the arrangements to be perfect. The matronly dignity of the 
mother are an exquisite foil to the youthful beauty and coyness of 
the daughters. And y^m will find nothing to mar^ bot'OTOeytlfting 
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to tmhanflft the mterest of ih^ picture. The mother'B presence never 
aeems to operate as an unwelcome restraint Between her and the 
dalBi^teni, you will mark the joyous, playful, loving freedom, with- 
out the aaonfioe of a little of parental dignity and authority on the 
one hand^ or of sweet and graceful filial duty on the other. It may be 
said-of English families ^eneraUy, that these two things are eminently 
chaseaclenatio ; to wituniform parental authority, and the mostcharm- 
inff freedom of intercourse between j^arents and their children. 

You cannot visit an English family in a familiar way, with- 
oud disoovering what will possibly surprise you, that a deep dislike 
of oeranony and state is a very marked characteristic of an English 
wmnaOf This feature is strongest in those highest in rank, and has 
bean a marked feature in the character of the Queen herself from 
gixihood. Now that she is a widow, and her children are ^prowing 
to the stature of manhood and womanhood, and leaving their home 
f ocever, how delightful to recall the sweet pictures of her early 
married life, when she so much loved to saunter, with her noble 
husband, over the beach near their beautiful house in the Isle of 
Wi^t, and to watch those then little children as they amused them- 
selves with trying to find two pebbles of the same shape, or dig 
wells in the sand with their tiny wooden shovels. Waa she not a 
great deal happier amid those sweet domestic scenes, than when 
Bunounded with glittering nobility on grand state occasions. 

6. THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN WINDSOR 

CASTLB. 

Within the last few days several of the grand marble tableaux 
executed in inlaid work by Baron Triqueti, and intended for the 
decoration of the Albert Memorial Chapel, have arrived at Windsor 
Castle. Two of these beautiful works of art have been placed in 
their proper positions on the south wall of the interior of the chapel. 
The first to be noticed is that contributed by Princess Louis of Hesse. 
The subject is Pharaoh creating Joseph Viceroy of Egypt. The 
EJgyptian King and Queen are represented sitting upon a throne in 
the palace, and the monarch is placing a jewelled <main and badge 
around the nedc of Joseph, while an attendant officer is arraying 
the newlv created viceroy with a mantle. Next to Princess AUce's 
floft is a has relief, in white marble, of Ruth gleaning in the fields of 
Boaz^ who stands watching the Moabities gauiering the fallen ears. 
The next tableau upon the south wall is the offering of the first- 
born of the Queen and the Prince Consort. It is the picture pre- 
sented by the Crown Princess of Prussia. The subject selected 
for Princess Victoria's tableau is ''Jacob blessing the sons of 
JoeeT^" There is the tent with the aged patriarch seated. Before 
him Kneel the sons of Joseph, and his hands — for he is in the act of 
blessing them — rest upon them. This touching scene in the early 
history of Israel is beautifully rendered. Above the tableau is a 
marble has relief portrait of the Crown Princess of Prussia, sur- 
rounded by the inscription, ''Victoria eetat. s. xxviiL,'' in ffold 
letters upon a black ground, and beneath it is the motto, " Love 
aad Piety.*' Only a portion, of the Princess of Wales' offering has 
yet reached the Castle. The medallion portrait in white marble has 
around it the inscription, " Alexandra cetat. s. xxiii." This with 
the other portions of the border, has arrived safely, and the tableau 
itsdf is shortly expected. 

6. DREARINESS OF BOOKLESS HQUSES. 

We form judgments of men from little things about their houses, 
of whidi the owners perhaps never think. Flowers about a rich 
man's house may signuy only that he has a good gardener, or that 
he has refined neigSx>urs, and does what he sees them do. But 
men are not accustomed to buy books unless they want them. If, 
on visiting the dwelling of a "man of slender means, we find that he 
contents himself with cheap carpets and very puin furniture, in 
order that he may purchase books, he rises at once in our esteem. 
Books are not made for furniture, but there is nothing else that so 
beautifully furnishes a house. The plainest row of hocikB is more 
aignifioaat of refinement than the most elaborately carved sideboard. 

GKveus a house furnished with books, rather than furniture. 
Both, if you can ; but books at any rate. To spend several days in 
»{riend's house, and hunger for something to read, while you are 
tevading on costly carpets, and sitting upon luxiuious chairs, and 
deepsng upon down, is as if one were bribing your body for the 
■ake of oheatinff your mind. 

BookB are the windows through which the soul looks out A 
hboae without them is like a room without windows. No man- has 
i^'xiflhito bring up his children without surroundiag them with 
boSs, if he has the means to buy them. It is a.wronff tohis 
haaS^. Children learn to read by bein^ in the presence of books. 
The- lore of knowled{B^ oomes with reading, and grows upon it. 
And ihe loiire of knowledge in a young mind is almost a warrant 
■galBitihe inferior exdt&ent of faasiona and vice. 



Let us pity those poor rich men whl» live barrenly in great book- 
leas houses. Let us congratulate the poor that, in our dav, books 
are so cheap that a man may every year add a hundred volumes to 
his library, for the price of what his tobacco and his be^ would cost 
him. Among the - earlier ambitions to be excited in derla, work- 
men, journeymen — and, indeed, among i41 that are struggling in 
the race of hie — is that of owning,^ andl constantly addi^ to, a 
library of good books. A little library, growing larger every year, 
is an honorable part of a young man's history. 

It is a man's duty to have books. A library is not a luxuryy but 
one of the necessaries of life. 



7. SWEARING IN THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Ottawa, Dec. 1 — His Excellency assumed the Gk)vemment 
to-day with a pomp and circumstance unprecedented in Canada. 
The whole city was jubilant in its welcome, and the cla^ of arms 
and cheer of citizens mingled everywhere harmoniously. Sir John., 
was received at the limitB of the city by the assembled corporate 
bodies. There wa^ also a huge crowd of enthusiastic spectators 
from the triumphiid arch over the Rideau bridge to Rideau Hall 
itself. The road was lined with evergreens and gay bunting float- 
ing from every point of vantage, ruffled proudly in the peopl^a 
cheers. The reception was a grand triumph, and the vice-regal 
pAir have jg^ned more hearts already than ever did Absalom in 
Hebron. The Senate Chamber presented a splendid spectacle, all 
the magni£cence which soldiery or citizens could combine to lend 
was concentrated roimd the scarlet benches. The ceremonies inside 
the Chamber — presenting addresses, &c., lasted for an hour and a 
half. The Govenor wore the Windsor uniform and the insignias oi 
St. Michael and St. George. The crowd was large and enthusiastic; 
and both His Excellency and Lady Youns expressed hi^h gratitica>- 
tion at their welcome. The new order of wings has been inaugurated 
with splendid effect. — HamUhn SpecMor. 



8. THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT THE FALLS. 

The last season has added another object of wonder and admira* 
tion at the Falls of Niaoara. We refer tp the new Suspension 
Bridge, which spans the Niagara River a short distance below the 
catanict, and which has been completed so far, that it is passable for 
foot passengers. This stiructure, though not as massive and capan 
dous as that built a mile and a half below, is at once an objieict of 
marked interest. The width and depth of the chasm at this noint 
rendered the construction of this work quite difficult, andma&esit 
an object of attraction as a sdentifie achievement in the art of 
engineering. 

We think we do but simple justice, when we eive the credit of the 
conception of this enterprise to the Hon. Hcmis Mliite^ who has 
pursued the idea of a suspension bridge at this point, which is from 
the fl;rove, a short distance below the ferry on this side, to a'|>oint 
on we other side near tiie Clifton House, for twenty years J. and 
until he has seen it consummated and available to public convenienee. 
It is built under twin charters, obtained from the Dominiiti of 
Canada and ihe Legislature of this State. On the American! aids, 
the charter is made in the name of the Niagara Falls Suspension 
Bridge Company, and on the other side it is known as the Otoon 
Suspension Bridge Company. 

This work is now only complete so far as to admit its use by foot 
passengers, but on the opening of another season, when the roadway 
shall be completed, it will be available for carriages. We understand 
that it is the purpose of the company at some period, not very re-* 
mote, to construct a street railway from the Cataract and Inter- 
national Hotels on this side, to the Table Rock on the Oimada 
side, passing over the bridge and between these points, with clirs — 
conveying passengers each way for the moderate sum of tweDii-five 
cents ea£ — Buffalo Hqxirtn. 

9. RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED EINGDOM. 

The following interesting facts, relative to the history of railway 
enterprises in the United Kingdom, are taken from a recent return 
of the Board of Trade : 
June, 1843 — ^Mean length of the line in operation 

during the year 1,628 miles. 

June, 1843— Mean receipts upon the 1,628 miles £4,5S9,494 

Dec., 1866 — ^Mean loigth of the Ixne in operation 

during the year 13,671 miles 

Dec., 186&— Mean receipts upon 13,671 miles £37,027,233 

June, 1847 — Gross revenue taken &om the mean of 

two years £8,088,227 

Dec., 1866 — Number of miles in operation at the com- 

monoement of the twelve months 13,039 

Dea, 1866-^tosareTen!|ie taken the mean of two yean£37|0fl6,288 
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halo; Bhooting star to SE on 15th. Wind storms on 4th. 8th, 16th, 
17th, 27th, 28th, dOth, 3l8t. Fogs, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 15th. Snow, 15th, 
2l5t, 22nd. Rain on 1st, 5th, 7th, 8th, 10th. 11th, 12ih, lOth, 24th, 25th, 
27th, Slst. Month remarkable for sudden and great changes of temperature. 
The water of the Ottawa has risen considerably. 

Pbtbbborouoh. — 5th, Indian summer apparently commenced this eyen- 
ing. Gth, Indian summer. 7th, Indian summer, but barometer running 
down all day; change in the 'evening, high winds during the night, with 
sadden change to cold. 8th, hail. 13th, at 2 p.m., a large flocK of wild 
geese passed, flying tmusually low and cackling. 14th, very slight auroral 



VI. (?tluc«ti0«al %im$. 

Our JuvRNiLK Vagrants. — ^A meeting of gentlemen was recently 

held in the lecture room of the Canadian Institute, for the purpose of 
considering what steps are host to bo taken for bettering the condition 
of the vagrant children of the City. The Chair was taken by Arch- 



geese passed, nymg unusually low ana cacKUng. i4tn, very siujnt auroral jcacon FiUler, wlio called the meeting to order, and a prayer was offered 

hfi^ht over N H ; several very small shootmg stars, mostly at r^ Z. l.>th, in o » x- j 

afternoon a flock of wild Kccse flying high. 19th, mill dam nearly covered , up. The following report was then read by Professor Wilson. A meot- 

with ice. 16th and 17th, haiL 21st, first snow. 22nd, about 9 p.m., large 

irregular band of faint light from NNW to NNE, which soon gave place to 

a few slight streamers. 23rd, halo round moon, defined only towards N. 



27th, sky, about 7 p.m., at N. and £ Z, covered with long streaks of beauti- 
ful ftsatheiy cirro-strati. Fogs, 14th and 15th. Snow, 21st and 22nd. liain, 
7th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 19th, 25tli, 28th, 31st. Month unseasonable ; but little 
of the usual genial weather. Unusual prevalence of easterly winds and 
cloudiness. Frost so severe towartls the end of the month that quantities of 
potatoes were frozen in the hills. Crops generally good, but the straw of 
the grain much stunted by drought. Potatoes not quite matured. 

SmooB. — On 14th, fog. 16th, aurora it 11.30 p.m. Wind storms, 7th, 
9th, 10th. A little snow on 22nd. Lunar halo on 23rd, 45^', and on 26th, 
60*'. 27th, lightning, thunder and rain. Rain also on 7th, 8th, 13th, 19th, 
21st, 25th, 31k^. The usual autumn traits have not appeared in the foliage ; 
the observer conjectures that this is attributable to the early frost destroying 
the conditions upon which the gorgeous coloring depends. 

Stbatpobd. — On 23rd, wild geese seen. 24th, mill pond frozen, free from 
ioe during the day. Storms of wind 7th, 8th, 10th. 27th, 29th, 30th, 31st. 
Fogs, 7th, 13th, 14th. Snow on 8th, 17th, 21st. Kain on 7th, 13th, 19th, 
20&, 2l8t, 25th, 27th, 30th. 

WiKi>BOR.— On 16th, hail 17th, meteor from Z to S. 26th, fog. 22nd, 
snow. IUin.'7th, 13th, 21st, 31st. 



ing was held in the C-anadian Institute rooms, on the 18th of April laet, 
the Hon. Justice Ilagcrty in the chair, when a committee was appointed 
to prepare a report of the scheme for Industrial Schools, discussed at the 
meeting, and to confer with the Board of School Trustees, Mdth a view 
of their to- operation iu the establishment of one or more such schools in 
the city. The Committee, accordingly, drew up a report, which was 
adopted at a subsequent meeting. In this, the following points were 
set forth : — Ist. That the Institution of Free Common .^choola, main- 
tained by public funds, in the City of Toronto, and open to the children 
of every resident, implies that such schools are specially required to 
meet the wants of the poorest classes. 2nd. That owing to the povorty, 
ignorance or vice of many parents, and their indifference to the value of 
education, hundreds of children are growing up in total neglect of the 
educational advantages within tlieir reach, and for the most part spend- 
ing the hours they ought to bo at school in vagrancy and incipient vice. 
3rd. That, as the inevitable result of such a condition of things, there is 
training in our midst a large and ever increasing vagrant and criminal 
class, which, under any wise system of timely oversight, might be made 
to furnish an annual a<ldition of one or two hundred induiiirious mem- 
bers to the community ; instead of filling our [penitentiary and gaols ; 
and entailing an enormous annual exijeuditure, in police, judiciary, re- 
formatories and criminal courts. The various points referred to having 
been set forth in detail, along with higher philanthropic and Christian 
motives, constraining us to some adequate effort on behalf of an unfor- 
tunate class of neglected children ; many of whom are absolutely trained 
and coerced into vice by dissipated and criminal parents, before they 
can form a clear sense of the difference between good and evil ; the fol- 



observed. * One of them was seen at 11.27 o'clock. It was animated 
with a very slow motion ; the substance of which it was formed, 
instead of being a spherical form, with a vaporous outline, seemed 
ragged and unequal, and met such resistance in its flight as to 
(^Lange its form repeatedly. The last tran^fonnation it assumed 
gare it the appearance of a conical projectile, with its summit be- 
hind, from which escaped a great many small red sparks, which 
glittered between the shooting star and its brilliant wake, which 
was remarkably white. This shooting star did not fall in tlie 
general direction of the meteoric current. Mons. Chapelas Coulvior 
Grazier adds, these observations completely confirai the laws of the 
hourly variation and the progress from east to west of the average 
direction of shooting stars. The real maximum was between mid- 
night, when there were seen 1 3-10 stars a minute. The shooting 
stars appear in the portion of the sky diametrically opposite to that 
whence they come. The point of radiation attributed to the August 
Bhooting stars is identically the same at every period of the year, 
and ia in the neighbourhood of the zenith. 



2. THE RECENT METEORS. 

M«DS. Chapelas Coulvier Gravicr has published the results of his 
observations of shooting stars on August 9th, 10th and 11th last. 
He once more found (as he has found in preceding years) that the 
maximum flight in August, contrary to the phenomenon presented 
in November, does not appear at once. Since July 15, the average 
n^miber each hour continued to increase from August 10, and from 
this date regularly diminished. The average number each hour of 
the above mentioned nights was 37 9-10 stars, wliich average is less 
by 4 5-10 stars than he observed last year. Nevertheless the dis- 
play observed on August 10 was very brilliant. He observed 213 
shooting stars of the first, second and third sizes, and 42 of them 
had a long, luminous wake. He saw in all 237 sliooting stars, lowing plan was adopted by the meeting, and remitted back to the corn- 
Two shootii^ stars, of the third size, of peculiar appearance, were mittee for further action :— This Committee beg leave to suggest the 

adoption of a joint scheme in which the City School Trustees shall un- 
dertake to provide one or more School Houses, with a requisite staff of 
teachers, and with the needful attendance, furniture, fuel, &c., as in 
other Common Schools under their charge ; on condition that this Com- 
mittee shall undertake, from voluntary sources, to pay a suitable matron, 
and such other additional assistants as may be found requisite ; to pro- 
vide at least two meals daily for the children in attendance ; to obtain 
decent clothing for such as are in so ragged a condition as to be unfit to 
attend school ; and otherwise to carry out such measures as shall prove 
best calculated to develope industrious and virtuous habits in the child- 
ren, and to find permanent employment for them — if possible in the 
country beyond the reach of city temptations — on their attaining a 
suitable age, Tliis plan was forwarded to the Board of School Trustees, 
along with details of the anticipated expenditure, which the Committee 
was prcpai'cd to guarantee ; estimated, in the first instance, for one 
hundred children at $2,535 00 ; and with a statement of the motives for 
such procedure, and the general idea on which it was believed it could 
be successfully carried out. In transmitting a copy of the report of the 
including the above scheme for the establishment of an 
School^ the Chairman WTote to the Secretary of the Board of 
School Trustees, intimating that the Hon. Justice Hagcrty, the Rev. A. 
Topp, Robert Wilkes, Esq., and Professor Wilson, had been named as a 
deputation to meet them and give any explanations they might desire, 
in reference to the plan submitted to them. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the Board did not see fit to afford the deputation an opportunity of 
conferring with them on the subject before adopting the report, whioh 
only became known as reported in the public prints. The Board of 
Trustees objeot that the scheme proposed does not appear to be a feasible 



3. THE SUN'S ONWARD MOTION. 

From the consideration of the' imperfect information afforded by 
the stan' apparent proper motion, astronomers have been able to i ^^^^^^^y 
deduce, observes a writer in Frazti^s Magazine , one of the most Industrial g 
interesting astronomical discoveries yet effected. They have learned 
that the sun, with its attendant system, is speeding onward through 
spaoe in a certain direction, which they have been able to assign, 
aixid at a rate of no less than 150 millions of miles per annum. A 
law also affecting the general system of stellar ^motions has been 
guessed at, and has been considered by many eminent astronomers 
to be supported by sufiiciently satistactory evidence. It has been 
supposed that the proper motions of the stars indicate a vast series 
of orbital motions round a point in space which does not lie very 
far froiu the star Alcyone, the principal star of the Pleiades. 
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one, on grounds whicli it may be -well to refer to here in detail : lot. 
** Inasmuch as it presents too many practical difGlculties likely to grow 
out of the voluntary system, as the means for proTiding food, &c. To 
this the Committee would reply, that no such difficulties have been 
found to impede the carrying out of the very same scheme in Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen— where its working has fallen under the personal know- 
ledge of two of the deputation selected to confer with the Board — ^as 
well as in numerous other large cities, both at home and in the States." 
2. It is objected that *'A large percentage of the vagrant population of this 
city belong to a denomination which has its own separate school organ- 
ization. While this is partially true, it is by no means so, to the extent 
which can justify inaction on the part of the City School Trustees. In 
order to test this and other points, a few gentlemen provided an enter- 
tainment of an attractive character for our " City Arabs," on the evening 
of the 13th iustant, in St. Jame's School House. An active agency, 
supplied by the Young Men's Christian Association, gathered together 
upwaids of 200 boys, unmistakeably belonging to the class in question ; 
and of these the larger half reported themselves as Protestants. Out of 
the first 13S, from whom minute returns were obtained, 86 reported 
themselves as Protestant ;'and of the remainder only a few stated them- 
selves to be Roman Catholic. Only 66 out of the first 138 reported them- 
selves as unable to read ; but on distributing among the others printed 
programmes, with hymns, ftc., it was found that few were able to make 
' any use of them. Assuming, therefore, a corresponding number of girls 
of the same dass, it is olwious 'that there is abundant legitimate work 
for tiie school trustees. But many of the boys were very dirty, poorly 
dad, without shirts and ragged. Such children are repelled from our 
dty sdiools, when induced to present themsdves by the influence of 
dty missionaries, or other philanthropic agency ; and thus our admirable 
system of free education is rendered unavailable for the very class for 
whom it is imperatively demanded ; and, which, l>ut for some such 
agency, must grow up in utter ignorance. 3. It is objected that " any 
successful scheme for reclaiming these unfortunates of our streets, should 
comprise two main indispensaUe considerations, viz : — ^First, the entire 
separation, througih the night as well as the day, of these juvenile 
vagrants, for a period shorter or longer, according to circumstances ; 
' and secondly, the securing of the object in view by compulsozy attend- 
ance." To this we would reply, that while we look forward to the 
' adoption of some scheme of compulsion — as already recommended in our 
former report, in the form of a Truant Officer, vested with adequate 
powers — ^yet this should be only a last resort. Enormous good has been 
' accomplished at home, for upwards of twenty years, before attempting 
' anything compulsory. Also with reference to the affirmed necessity for 
"entire separation,*' it [may be stated that Dr. Guthrie, the successful 
oiiginator and promoter of the Edinburgh Ragged School, has given his 
unqualified testimony to the great good that has resulted, in hundreds 
of cases, from the oppodte system, adopted by him. There, the children 
return each night to their homes, carrying with them their books 
hymns, and, still more, the verses and lessons stored in their minds. 
This Dr. Quthrie, has pronounced to be the best domestic mission he 
knows of. It must not be overlooked, moreover, that the "Boys' ahj> 
Giblb' Homes" already furnish admirable provision for deserted out- 
casts, and the children of hopelessly dissipated and criminal parents. A 
more liberal support to those excellent institutions will meet every case 
of a diild under twelve years of age, not convicted of crime, — and surdy 
no child of such tender years ever should be committed to gaol. Above 
that age there are unquestionably some for whom a compulsory system 
of reformation is indispensable. But, besides those, there is a large 
number whose parents, though idle, given to occasional drunkenness, or 
otherwise vidous, are yet by no means so entirely neglectful of parental 
obligations as to justify the fordble removal of their children from them; 
though their compulsory attendance at an Industrial Day School, might 
reasonably be enforced in the interests of all. Of the thoroughly vicious 
and nearly irreclaimable class, for whom entire and compulsory separa- 
fion is needful* the greater number.are the product of the present system. 



The extension of our free common sdiools, supj|;demented by a vdnatary 
philanthropic agency, so ip to embrace the rising generation of the saine 
class, might be expected ere long, to arrest the evil at the fountain-head, or at 
least to greatly diminish the number of this unfortunate daes, whidi^so 
long as it exists, must be a blot upon our dvUization and a scandal to cnr 
common Christianity. Finally, in dealing with the sdieme submitted to tiiem, 
the Board of School Trustees report : " The cost of all this cannot be rea- 
sonably hoped for, as a reliable source, from private subscription ; nor is ift 
likely that the ratepayers, already taxed for school purposes, would consent 
to bear the additional burden." The question is, therefore, one for the rate- 
payers, i. e., the dtizens at large; and if the school rate, imposed for the 
purpose of providing free instruction to all, is found to be api^ed in sudi a 
way that it fails to embrace the very dass most in need of its application to 
their intellectual and moral necessities, we would venture to hope that 
public opinion only requires to be fully awakened to so grevious an injus- 
tice, in order to have it rectified without delay. In dealing with the dasB of 
dty vagrants it may be desurable^to supplement the scheme already proposed 
by an additional plan for providing decent cheap lodgings for sudi of tfaem 
as are living in miserable boarding houses, where their petty gains as news- 
boys, tobacco boys, &a, are squandered in gambling and dissipatjon. With 
a little effort at first, such lodging-house might be made sdf -sustaining ; and 
funish a means for bringing their inmates within the readi of otiier devmting 
influences. But we cannot dose this report without rdterating the convic- 
tion that the Common School system, and the Board of School Trustees of 
the dty, furnish the legitimate organization for dealing witii the practical 
evil of hundreds of duldren spending the tame whidi their more fortunate 
companions of the same age pass in school, in vagrancy, with all its inevi- 
table demoralizing accompaniments of mendicancy, street-gambling, petty- 
pilfering, and general indpient criminality. Prof. WHson then spoke of the 
vice prevailing among the duldren who spend their time in the streets, and 
and said that benevolent persons in the community, could not firee^themaelves 
from the obligation to endeavour to remedy the condition of these young 
vagrants. Moved by the Rev. Mr. Topp, that the report now read be 
adopted, and that a copy of it'be transmitted to the Board of School Trus- 
tees, after the elections in January, respectfully praying them to reoomdder 
the propodtion therein contained, and to take such action as shall seem best 
suited to extend the benefits of the dty common schools to the poorer oUss 
of children, now practically excluded from them. In moving the resdntion, 
the Rev. Mr. Toop, said that he regretted that the school trustees had not 
taken the matter up, but thought that public ofnnicn would prevail with 
them. Mr. R. S. Dennison seconded the resolution, and in 'doing so said 
that he felt sorry that these poor diiJdren had not benefitted by the system 
of free common schools, but did not like the plan of mixing them up with 
other children. Dr. Bovdl thought that the schools for these children should 
not be mixed up with the common schools, and that sending the diildren to 
school merdy would not be suffident. They could be kept apart from aoenes 
of vice at night as well as in the day time. Hie resolution was then pot and 
carried. Moved by the Rev. H. Marling, seconded by Hon. G. W. Allan, 
"that a petition be prepared and sent to the Provincial Parliament, praying 
that in the revidon of the Sdiool Law, now under the considention otthe 
Legislature, additional powers may be given to boards of Sdiod Tmstnesin 
dties and incorporated towns, empowering them to establidi IndastHBl 
Sdiools, in which, with the co-operation of benevolent dtizens, food and em- 
ployment, under effident oversight, may be provided for poor and vibrant 
children under fourteen years of sge, and that the Rev. Aichdeaoon FnllsTf 
Dr. Wilson and J. G. Hodgins, Esq., be a comndttee to prepare and present 
such a petition.** Mr. Hodgins exi^ained the legd difficulty in the way 
was, that under the School Act as it present stood, the|trustees oould not eetab- 
lish Industrial Schools. The resolution was carried. It was moved then bj 
Mr. J. G. Hodgins, seconded by Dr. Bovell, that the Pnnnndal Pvtiament 
be petitioned to empower the munidpal anthorities or the Board of Sdiool 
Trustees in dties and inooriwrated towns to employ one or more truant 
officers to restrain street vagrancy and require the attendance of aU children 
within school age at some public or private school, unless prevented by .satis- 
factory causes. Carried, and referred to the oommittee named in the segond 
resdution. The R^. Mr. Marling and Mr. James Leslie, hers gave an in- 
teresting description of the Asylum for boys in Kew York. Professor WH- 
son proposed to procure a house, in whidi vagrant children could be taken 
care of by a women employed for the purpose. A resolution to thaiofieot 
was then moved and oanied, the following gentlemen bdng ;ay p dftte d^ a 
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rgmnrittee to cany out the ol^ect»— MeaBEs. J. G-. Hodgios, R. Wilkes, 
Bobflsri Baldwin, James Leslie and Dr. Wilson, with power to add to their 
number. The meeting then adjoQmed.-'&/a6e 

Schools nr ToBOHTa>-A lectnre, entitled " A Ten Tear's Retro- 

apeet," has been delivered in Toronto, by the Rev. James Porter, City 
Superintendent of Schools. The lecturer commenced by comparing the 
adiool population of the year 1868 with that of the present time. He stated 
that in 1858 it was estimated at about 10,000. Now it was rather more than 
U«60(l Hie ATeDtage daily attendance in the first mentioned year was 1,987. 
Last year it was 2,860. The accommodation of th»t year had also been in- 
creased by three new and commodious school houses, which took the place 
of snuUler rented buildings. The principle of sustentation was stUl the same 
as it was in 1858— that of free schools, which had been instituted in the City 
in 1851. The school rate was at present about one mille on the dollar. Ten 
years ago the cost per pupil, as estimated on the basis of daily average at- 
tendance, was $12 60. For last year it was $10 31, being a diminution since 
1858, of $2 19 per pupil. Leaving interest on sites and buildings out of 
account, the rate for last year would only be $8 25. The studies and routine, 
the speaker showed, had been altered as new text books had been prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction. The lecturer here described the com- 
bined examination of pui^ils selected from each school, the results of which 
in Graounar School scholarship, prizes and certificates of honour, are annually 
made known at a public meeting, when the several marks of distinction are 
pr e s en ted to the successful candidates by the Mayor of the city. The latter 
part of the lecture consisted of suggestions for future improvements, based on 
the experience of the past. The lecturer enlarged upon the present pros- 
perous condition of the city, and the prospect of its continuing to progress as 
favourably in future ; in connection with which he anticipated an increase 
of school population, and the general improvement of the schools. He 
stated that he was almost weary of talking year after year of the many 
neglected and idle children who run at large in the streets ; and said that 
special legislative provision is required in their behalf. To illustrate the 
effect of compulsory school attendance, the lecturer referred to the condition 
of the Duchy of Baden, as described by the French Minister of Public In- 
struction, in which he said, that chiefly owing to that system, the diminution 
of vice and crime had been truly astonishing. He urged the importance of 
enlarged school accommodation, especially for the younger pupils; and the 
necessity for the employment of a larger number of primary teachers, 
ahhough the number had increased from 35 in 1858, to 45 in the present 
jaar. He also recommended the abridgement of school hours for the younger 
pqpils, and observed that he thought that as society advanced they would be 
shortened for the older ones also. He referred to the beneficial effects result' 
ing from shortening the hours of attendance in Grermany, and to the aigu- 
mmtsof Mr. Chadwick and other English educatois on the same sul^eot^ 
After dwelling for some time on the desirability of altering the time for 
rammer holidays from the beginning of August to the beginning of July, as 
being of equal importance to pupils, teachers and all concerned, the lecturer 
oooduded by ezpressuig an earnest wish, that whoever may have to record 
tiie pau g i ss B of the sdiools at the end of another ten years, may be able to 
do BO with nnmisgled satisfaction. 

DnroMiirATiovAL Collkoss.— The question of the College grants 

oame up in the House last night, on Mr. Clark's motion, as follows : fe- 
fldved, that in the opmion of the House, it is necessary and ei^>edient, in 
the intarest of ooQsgiate education, that some oomprdiensive scheme should 
be devised or adopted for giving effect to the objects, and for extending the 
operation of the Act, lilth Vic cap. 89, in the estahKahment of a Provincial 
Univwsity, and affiliation of eoEsgea to be supported in oonnection there- 
with." The mover said the country was strongly in favor of such a scheme. 
The outcry as to sectarian grants was not warranted by the facts of the cas^ 
Svery ooUege shoidd have a fixed number of pupils. It might be asked why 
colleges did not affiliate with the Provindal Univetsity, but the Act contem- 
plated -their separate existence and allowed them su<& sums as the University 
diosetoleave— in fact, nothingat all. The good contemplated by the Act 
had never been attained. $40,000 would be all that was neceaaary for the 
si^port of the colleges. Mr. Fraser seconded the resolution. He believed 
in the plurality of colleges, and destroying thdr monopoly. If there were a 
common standard, he would give an appropriation to colleges. Mr. Cumber- 
land spo^e in favour of the motion. The Act of 1853 had failed in accom- 
pfiddngtheiamltBaoiigbtlor. The suplus fmid from the University had 



never been forthcoming for the siq)port of the other institutioBa as then 
provided. It would destroy or weaken the University or Upper Canada 
before colleges should be allowed to affiliate. They must obtain buildings of 
their own, and possess property to a fixed amount. Mr. Beatty supported 
the motion, and thought colleges should receive support, not so much in a 
religious character, but on the ground of encouraging education. Mr. Rykert 
opposed the resolution, and sud the very man who now asked support for 
colleges had cried out against the Union of Church and State. He moved 
an amendment, that the house adhere to the opinion expressed by the Act of 
last session that no college under religious control should receive aid from the 
public treasury. Mr. Blake heard with satisfaction that there was a dirin- 
clination to revert to the old sjrstem of grants. He spoke at length against 
the original motion, and fiGoally moved an amendment to the amendment as 
follows : " That this house, while fiimly adhering to the viewthat denomin* 
agonal colleges should not be supported by the State, is prepared to giire its 
best consideration to any scheme which may be laid before it for the improve- 
ment of superior education, and for the establishment and maintenance 
through the Provincial University, of a uniform and elevated standard of 
education. ** The vote was then taken, and Mr. Blake's amendment carried by 
57 to 14. The original resolution, as amended, was passed by 66 to 4.— ifeiM. 

Hamilton Tictobia Colleob Evdowmint.— The meeting held in 

Hamilton to take steps in the Victoria College endowment, shows a hand- 
some result, in the way of furnishing this city's quota towards the one 
hundred thousand dollars required. The following are the subscriptions so 
far, Mr. Edward Jackson, heading the list with ;$5,000 .'— Edward Jackson, 
$5,000, Mrs. E. Jackson $100, Rev. H. Lanton $10, Bey. D. V. Imeaef20, 
Rev. H. F. Bland $25, Rev. T. W. Jeffrey $25, Rev. W. Bi7eKB$25, Rev. 

C. Allan $25, Rev. W. McCullogh $40, Rev. J. Kines $20, Rev. W. 8. 
Blaokstook $50, Rev. B. Clement $40, Rev. J. Potte $100, Joseph Lister 
$100, Mr. J. lister $10, A. McCattnm $50, James Creed$10, Rev. Dr. 
Evans $60, Mrs. E. Evans $10, Dennis Moore $600, Mr. and Mrs. W. K 
Sandford $600, Alfred Bingham $20, Rev. J. Hutchinson $20, Rev. C. Han- 
son $26, D. B. Chiahofan $25, Mrs. D. B. Chishohn $25, Peter Warren $60, 
Robert Raw$20, Mrs. Sutherland $60, Robert Campbell $10, S. F. LM&sr 
$60, H. Mcintosh $26, W. W. Robinson $20, W. Doiqikss $20, Samusl C. 
Howard, $10, J. K. Griffin $26, Rev. Dr. Rioe $60, J. W. Roeebrongh, M. 

D. $100, a Symon«$5, D. GHeaaon $10, J. McDonald $10, R. L. AAi.|„y^ 
$60.~Total $7,330.— ^;<)6e. 

— EDimDBOH UmTXiuuTT.^On the 21jt ultimo, Ixvd Justice Inglis, 
chosen Chancellor of the Univerttty of Edinburgh, in preference to the 
Right Honorable Wm. E. G-ladstone. Lord Inglis was theadvooate who, a lesr 
years ago, defended Madeline Smith, when tried for her life upon a ahaiya of 
murder. It was admitted on all hands, that, whether the prisoner was 
innocent or gu^ty, her advocate merited -the hifl^est honor and admiration 
for the most masterly feeling and adapted manner in which he sucoessfully 
pleaded for the accused. Mr. Gladstone's views and action in ref erance to 
Scottish Universities, had occasioned a good deal of dissatisfaction to the 
friends of those celebrated seats of Learning.— Lord Inglis is the son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Inglis, of Edinburgh. 

— -OlMBBiBT ScHOLABSBiF.— The oompetition for the Gilduist Scholar- 
ship for Canada—open to all the ftndents of the Dominion— has just 1^|«n 
made known, and we are happy to learn that in this contest for hono9, * 
student from the University of New Brunswick, Mr. Wm. Pugsley, haa 
taken a very high place, a fact most 'honorable to himself, and reflecting 
credit on the institution in which he was educated. But it is no new thing 
for students of our University to gain distinotion abroad. The following ia a 
copy of the printed list issued by the London University, showing the stand- 
ing of the competitors .*— Pa88 Libt— HoiroB8 DivmiOK. Wiggins, S. R. 
(Gil. Sch.) Uni. CoL Toronto. Pugsley, Wm., University of New Bruns- 
wick. FiBST DrviBioir. Burgess, Tf E ; Christie, T. M.C ., Dalhousie 
College, Halifax ; Clarkson, F. A. U. C. College, Toronto ; Fletcher, John 
U. C. College, Toronto ; Wilson, R. W., Victoria College, Cobouig.— 
^red. Bead Quarien, 

^Hamu/ton Gbamkab Schools— At the Public Examination of the 

Hamilton Grammar School, on Tuesday, tlie pupils presented Mr. McKee, 
one of the teachers, with an address, accompanied with an expensive and 
beautiful writing deak, as an expression of their respect and esteem, on the 
occasion of his leaving, for the puipoae of further prosecuting his studioi aife 
Toronto.— 4Ma<or. 
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-Arabian Night's Entertainment. — A few 



evenings 



since a 



gathering with the above title was held in St. James' School Honsc in 
this City, aa a demonstration in favor of the "Arabs" of the City. 
About two hundred of that class were invited, and fully that number 
responded to the call. There was no mistaking them. They had all 
the cutenoss, all the self-possession, all the i^ailincss of retort so peculiar 
to their class. Yet they behaved wonderfully well, for children who 
are in a great measure their own masters, and unaccustomed to superior 
authority. The number of people who attended to shew their interest 
in the proceedings, was large and influential. The Kov. Mr. Topp, hav- 
ing engaged in prayer, the proceedings of the evening were opened by 
Dr. Wilson, who, with great felicity; interested his peculiar audience by 
things fictitious and real. During the evening, addresses were given by 
Archdeacon FuUer, the Rev. Mr. Marling, Messrs. Blake and J. G. Hod- 
gins, all of whom expressed the pleasure they felt in being present, and 
their readiness to take a part in any..^chcme fitted to ameliorate the 
condition and make happier and better the lives of the unfortunate boys. 
A magic lantern did good sendee during the evening ; buns and aj)ples 
were distributed in profusion, but the great point of attraction was two 
immense cakes, about three feet high, decorated with flags and designs 
of many colours. Near the close of the proceedings, the cakes were cut 
up by Colonel Anderson, and partaken of by the Arabs with particular 
gusto. 

Canadian Educational Itbms.— Dean Helhnuth received a pleasing 

testimonial at London, on Tuesday, in the shape of an address from the 
College pupils. The Dean sails for Europe by the limtia. — The Board of 
Trustees, Mitchell, have sold the old school proj^erty for $55 more than they 
paid for the whole four acres, on which stands the new schoolhouse. — ^St. 
Catharines is to have a Central School. — North Chatham is to have its 
oommon schoolhouse enlarged, it being too small for the number of pupils 
attending.— Over one hundred dollars has been raised for the purpose of 
eetabliBhing a school library at Ligney School, Ist Line, Esquesing. — Mul- 
mur Township, County of Simcoe, has just got a new brick schoolhouse. — 
Clinton is to have a $6,400 schoolhouse. — ^An addition of 1,000 volumes, just 
imported, hasl^een made to the Quebec parliamentary library. 

^American Educational Items.— A bill is before the Senate of Ver- 
mont, imposing i>enalties, varying' from $2 to $20, upon the parents or 
guardian of every boy who neglects to attend school, and authorizing judges 
to 8«nd to the Heform School boys convicted of a second {offence in staying 
away. — It is proposed in Chicago to substitute newsijapers for "Readers" in 
the public schools.— There are now 537 undergraduates at Harvard College 
and the college buildings are not commodious enough to accommndate them. 
— Yale College has 724 students. This is the greatest number the College 
has ever had. The academical and scientific departments are larger than 
ever before, iuid the Freshman classes respectively about one-third larger 
than lest year. — ^The Trustees of William and Mary College, Virginia, have 
received this year from England, 38,000, the i^roceeds of a legacy left in 1742 
by an English lady. — Rochester Female College is having a large greenhouse 
built, and is to have a professorship of gaixlening endowed. 

— -Ontario Sabbath School Misbionabt irNioN*— At'a recent meet- 
ing, the following Officers were elected : — President, Rev. F. H. Marling ; 
Viofe-Presidents, Rev. T. F. Caldicott, D.D., and Mr. J. George Hodgins, 
M. A. ; Treasurer, Mr. George Hague ; Secretary, Rev. Wm. Milliard 
Committee — Messrs. F. W. Kingstone, John K. McDonald, Charles A. 
Morse, Hon. John McMurrich, Wm. J. Montgomery, Henry J. {Clarke, 
George Goulding, J. Joseph Woodhouse, Rev. R. Carswell, Robert Wilkes, 
Rev. W. Rowe, Daniel McLean.— ^?o6« 

Bishop Strachan Ladies School.— The Canadian Churchman says: 

The Rev. John Langtry, M. A., Chaplain to Bishox3 Strachan Ladies' School, 
Toronto, was presented by the young ladies with a beautiful black walnut 
davenport, containing a veiy fine silver inkstand, book rack and stationery. 
The school is in a most prosperous condition, important additions having been 
recently made to the teaching staff. The number of boarders during the 
term was 48, and day pupils 33. In consequence of the resignation of Mrs. 
Horton, the apiwintment of Lady Principal has been conferred upon Miss 
Dupont, whose past success, in a similar position, is a guarantee for the 
future satisfactory management of this important institution. 



New School House, Kingston.— The Chronicle and Nem says?- 

The New School House in Cataraqui Ward, is a veiy handsome edifice, and 
a fine addition to the city ; and the comfort and convenience of its internal 
arrangements have been carefully attended to, whUe nothing in the outdoor 
department has been lost sight of. The whole matter reflects great credit 
upon the School Board, which, while studying a due amount of saving in the 
ei*ection of the new building, has sacrificed nothing eeeential to the iirevaleot 
ideas of false economy. 
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VII. g^prtw^tttal llotifw. 



TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that as the edition of the Manual 
of 1864 is exhausted, no new edition will be issued until after 
the close of the present Session of the Legislature, when we 
hope the Grammar and Common School Bills now before the 
House of Assembly will become law. Parties desiring copies 
will please therefore defer sending for them until a short time 
after the prorogation of the House of Assembly. 

TRUSTEES' BLANK FORMS. 

The usual supply of blank forms of Trustees' yearly and 
half-yearly returns, has been sent out to the County Clerks for 
distribution to the schools, through the Local Superintendents. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Ediiaiiion for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establislunent of tlie Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages -, but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on sehool man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for which this JoiJmd 
was estabhshed. 



FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL ReGL-LATIONS. 

" The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory ol tiie In«tit4ittans 
of the Pro\-ince."— LoBD Eloix. 

" Had I the power I Mould scatter Libraries over the whole lioid, aa the sower sows 
his seed."— HOKACB Makk. 

Under the regulations, of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four dosses of Hbraries in tlieir Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

• 1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school house 
for the use of tlie children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Piihlic landing Library, available to all the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organ- 
ization, langiuige and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public LisUtuiian, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use^f the inmates, or in the Cauniy 
Jml, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and ^vinter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given tlie pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 

gratifying it. 
I ■ I — — — — - — - 

HcKTKR, Boax ac.Oo., Pftixnas, 86 Kisa Bt» Wjbit, Toromto. 
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Burllsh Eduatinml Reform. (3.) (^nnpilsoij EduolkmunHyiilein. <4.) 
I>r tiulbria oii Rioted Scbwti. (&> Ke>. Vr. XcOiul'i RtmitiLKencett i>l 
U. C. CoHsg* 

IV. Si-oaiMTiom uiD Coinri. oh Edi-cathh (1.) Eul ForteKue on the rowcruf 

EducMlon. (i.y Cmnmliw and Honoun At Con«Et. (1.) Ilmiiiu Cul.vls 
lo Young Men. (1.) Brigfit on DeKnlUon of Eloquence. (S.) A Welcome 

Pn^.^ to Bo)i. (0.) Value ol Public Llbmleg 

V Bmoiiniic*!. 8Knciin.-<I') 7>h f^^- HeniY Cooke, D.D., LL.D. (3.) C^it. 
Freer 1 

VI. MttCiitAKBOO Ell!B*T Rbabixo*.— (1.) The Leave* uid Uul (I.) Rev. W. R. 
Punihon on KI»Mr». (S-HnBuenco of LltUo Children. (4.) Origin ol Com- 
moo Quouthma. (S.) ^ Hone Htlr Eutke. (<).} Evlln of Working Honw 
CD Sumlij' 1 

VII. MovTALT BsFOkt Oil UwTtomouMT OF HIE PiaviKca or Okiimo...^ ! 

VIII. EerciTiomi. Inm I 

IX. mrAiiTHwnu. NoTKU _■ I 

COUNTY SCHOOL COXVENTIONS IN ONTARIO. 



Ciradar from the ChitJ Supermtfiiiienl of Ethiwlitni to Muninpixl 
CoundlloTS, Local Superintendenfs, Vixitors, Trmlfes, Teiiehns, 
nnd other supporlers of Public Sclmh m Oitinrio. 
Gentlemen, — 

I propose, in the course of the next two inontlia, Provi- 
dence pennitting, to make my fifth and last visit to each 
County or Union of Counties in Upper Canada, in order 
to hold a County School Conventinii of all school officers 
and other friends of education wlio may think proper to attend, 
in order to confer on the subjects of the Common aniKiraiiiraar 
School Amendment Bills which have been recommended by a 
large Committee of the I-egislativc Assembly, but the further 
consideration of which lias been deferred nntil the next sension 
of Parliament I cannot hope to be able to aildres.s any 
County Convention further than may be necessary t-> explain 
the objects and provisions of the School Bills referred to. 

2. In order to afford the best opportimity possible for 
attendance by persons at a distance, each Convention will lie 
held in the day-time, with two or three necessary exceptions. 
The meeting of each Convention will take place (unless other- 
wise stated) at one in the afternoon ; and the proceedings will 
commence precisely at half-paat one, whether few or many be 
present. In two or three instances, the itioctiiigs of Coiivi-n- 
tions will take place at other hours of the day, arising from the 



impossibility (on account of distances or railroad arrangements) 
of holding tlu-m at the ii^iinl hour, without giiHng more time 
to a county than is practica))h', in connection with the accom- 
plishment of the tour during the period of winter roads con- 
A'enient for travelling by inhabitants of counties. 

3. The time and place of each of the proposed County 
School Conventions are as follows : — 



Norfolk 

HalilimuiiL... 

Wcllftnd 

Lincoln 

York 



Middlesex ... 
Klgio ..-. 



Owen Sound... 
Walkertnn 



Stratford .. 
i'sandwich!! 



„l<^h 



Haltfin 

WKllington .. 

Waterloo 

Oatiuio 

Durham 



London 

St. llioinw. 

Huoilton 

Drunpton ... 

Milton 

GiMlph 



PeterborouBh 

NortbumlKrlMid 

Hastings. 

I'riuce Edward 

Lennos and Adding- 



Mondav^.;" 
Ta«sday.... 
Wednmday 
Thursday... 

Tuosday .... 
Tuesday .... 
I Wednesday 
Thureday. 

PictUD Saturday . 



WTiitby 

Port Hope 

Lindsay 

Peterborough. 



Week. 



Day of 
Month. 



Hour of 
the Day 



Monday. 
Tviesday 
Wednesday 
Thiiraday... 

Saturday . . . 

Monday 

Tuesday..,, 
WedD«day 
Thursday., 

Friday 

Saturday ,„ 

Monday 

Tuesday,.,. 
Wednesday 
Thuisday. 
Friday 



a: 



FroDtenac 

Ijeeds and Grenville. . I 

Renfrew'.'!!!!!!!!""!!!!; 

Stormont and Dundss 
(Jlengarry. 



Napane^.... 
Kin((ston ..„ 
Brockville ,„ 
Pei-th 

Renfrew 



Monday . 

Tuesday 

Wednwday 

lliuivday, 

.'Monday ., 
.jTuesday., 
'Wednesda 
.[Thutwday. 



Feb. e.. 
Feb. 8... 
Feb. »., 
Feb. 10., 
Feb, IL,. 
Feb. 12. 
Feb. 13,,. 
Feb. 19... 
Feb. 16. 
Feb. 17... 
Feb. 18... 
Feb. 19... 
Feb, 20., 
Feb. 22.., 
Feb. 23... 
Feb. 24... 
Feb. 26... 
Mar. L.. 
Mar. 2. . 
Mar. 2... 
Mar. 3.,, 



Mar. 10, 
Mar. 11. 
Mar. 12.. 
Mar. 15.. 



III 

1 p.in. 



IP- 



4, I take it for granted that, as on former occasions, in each 
of the jilaces above-mentioned, the Court House or Town 
Hall, or some oilier convenient building, can be procured for 
holding the Ciiunty School Convention ; and I must rely on 
the kind co-operation of the Local Superintendent, aided by 
the Ti-ustcea in each county town, to provide the needful ac- 
coiiimoilati<in fur hoMing the County School Convention, and 
for giving due notice of the same, ' 
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6. The newspaper press in each county is respectfully requested 
to give notice of the time, place, and objects of the School Conven- 
tion for such county. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON, 

Chief Siipeririieiid^nt of Education. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, 30th January, 1869. 



fitted for insertion in the Journal you are at liberty to make what 
use of it you may judge i)roper. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES BELL, 

Local Supt. for Coldiester, 



I. f ntmomwttttiatiottis mA iUt ^tm. 

Colchester, 16th January, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 

Sir, — It is a trite but true saying, that the Teacher makes the 
School. I think one advantage that may reasonably be expected 
to be gained by the change in the * school system of the Province 
will be a better discrimination with regard to tlie grade of certificates 
granted to Teachers. 

It woidd appear to be almost a self evident truth that the 
best Teachers should have the highest grade of certificate, but 
all persons conversant with the working of the school system 
hitherto know well that frequently Teachers holding from year to 
year only a second class certificate are more successful in the prac- 
tice of their profession than some who have received a first class 
certificate. This at first sight appears to throw blame on the 
County Boards, but it is quite possible that the County Boai-ds may 
not have been chargeable with the evil. It was impossible for the 
Board to judge of the standing of the Teacher in respect to tlio 
actual practice of his profession — the only judgment possible in the 
circumstances was an estimate of his knowledge of the subjects 
taught in the schools. It is manifest that a knowledge of the 
subjects taught in school is a matter quite distinct from a Teacher's 
aptitude to impart knowledge, his zeal and success in teaching 
these subjects. It will be conceded by all that a Teacher's zeal and 
success in teaching should be a large element in forming an estimate 
as to what grade of certificate he should receive. The County 
Superintendent, from his notes taken at the examination of each 
school in the County, will now be able to afford to the new County 
Board such information respecting the management of each school, 
and the teaching capabilities of the teacher thereof, as will put in 
the power of the Board to do justice to the industrious and 
deserving. 

In my own experience, and I have reason to judge in the experi- 
ence of many other Superintendents, the advice and remonstrances 
of ttie Superintendent have been productive of no good result in 
the practice of inefiScient teachers. Their only, or at least their 
principal motive being to get along without- trouble with the 
Trustees and parents. In order to please these parties a vicious 
system has become prevalent of pirtting children forward into 
classes for the studies proper to wliich they are altogether \mpre- 
pared. This substitution of a sham progress for a real one is a 
practice most injurious to the real advancement of the pupils. 
I)uring the former part of last year, in one of the schools under my 
charge, a young woman was engaged who appeared to have a 
genius for teaching. Her plan was that in all classes above the 
nrst^ the h»ssons should be recited cleverly and well, and any 
scholar, who after repeated trials, was either unable or unwilling 
to come up to the requisite standard was put back to the class below. 
This method presented to the scholar a strong motive for exertion 
and avoided the endless blunders common in most schools, which 
exhaust the patience of the teacher and disgust the class with their 
work. As this school had in a great measure been previously 
conducted on the plan of sham progress the cases of "putting back" 
were numerous, and the teacher in proportion lost in popularity. 
She "however steadily followed up her method, and towards the end 
of her term of six months it was delightful to witness the excellent 
condition of the school. The correct recitation of lessons, the 
brij^ht eye and intelligent answer shewed that the scholars had 
caught the spirit of the Teacher. But the term of probation was 
too short ; if the teacher had been sustained for a longer time, the 
good effects of her method would have forced themselves on the 
attention of her employers, and the services of that excellent 
teacher would not have been lost to the township, as is now the 

Under the former system the unfaithful, indolent teacher, or even 
one who being neither indolent nor unfaithful, yet disliked teaching, 
passed from ^hool to school and from township to township, was . 
engaged on the faith of his first class certificate and injui'ed every 
school with which he became connected. If you think the above 



2. SCHOOL TEACHING— "STYLE." 

A CoiTespondent of the Chatham Planet, whose communicationB 
have already appeared in these columns, writes again to the Planet, 
as follows : — 

Sir : — In my last 1 promised to treat of tlie duties of Teachers, 
and, as I consider the "Style" of a Teacher an important feature, 
and the cultivation of it an imperative duty, I shall treat of it at 
present. 

The most necessary and most useful ^style for an instructer is a 
plain, i)erspicuous and easy one, but any person who is acquainted 
with the style of very many teachers must have observed how de- 
plorably deficient they are in the qualification. I will point out 
some of their errors, and then give a few directions how to arrive at 
the proper standard in this qualification. 

The appearance of a teacher in the school-room is the first thing 
that draws our attention. Some are slovenly in every point of ap- 
pearance ; their dress is not an example for jiupils to follow. The 
teacher does not require fashionable dress, but he requires durable 
and neat clothing, but especially does he require to set an example 
in cleanliness. I do not wish any to suppose that I apply this to 
all ; there are only a few who err in this matter. The manner in 
which he stands before the class is of great importance ; some lean 
on their desk with their head supported on their hand as if it was 
borne down by some weight, but instead of that weight being wis- 
dom it is "Constitutional tiredness;" Their whole deportment ia 
anything else than graceful. Tlie body should be an emblem of 
the mind. 

Others have a fantastic style, especially in the manner of dia- 
course. They use foreign words that are not sufliciently natural- 
ized, and use terms of art on every occasion. It is true that in 
teaching the sciences we have to use some foreign names, because 
the English language is deficient in names suitable to the variety of 
subjects belonging to learning, but tjney should be used veiy 
seldomly — only when absolutely necessary. 

Others use fine affected words that belong only to Court ; or 
some peculiar phrases that belong only to the theatre ; these should 
not be used ; poetical langxiage being too metaphorical for children 
to comprehend. The language should be plain and brought to a 
level with the pupil's attaimuents. 

Slang phrases sliould be carefully avoided. It is not to be sup- 
posed that men of liberal education have been brought up where 
such language has been used, besides, it v ould create very offensive 
ideas were illustrations drawn from the scullery or jokes. 

An obscure and mysterious manner of expression should be 
avoided. Some i)ei'sons have been led by some foolish prejudices 
into a dark unintelligible way of thinking and speaking. A teacher 
should be careful in this matter, and should study clearness of ex- 
pression so that he can express his ideas in such terms as his pupils 
can undei-stand. 

Some have a long tedious style of expression, which lessens the 
clearness of the subject. It is similar to the case of a queen bee 
who is hid by the swarm, so the precise fact is hid from tJie under- 
standing by the multiplicity of words. Sentences should be short but 
exphcit. No teacher should swell his propositions to an enormous 
size by explications, exceptions and precautions. He should dis- 
entangle and divide lus thoughts, that too many may not be crowded 
into one paragraph. 

One great error is in speaking too fast. The teacher is the pat- 
tern for the pupils ; if he speaks fast so will they, and, as it is the 
tendency of pupils to hurry through their sentences, the teacher 
should endeavor to counteract this. The result of too fast speaking is 
bad pronounciation and indistinctness of utterance — ^two great faults. 

To overcome these errora and gain a proper style, the teacher 
should accustom himself to read those authors who think and write 
with great cleaimess, such as convey their ideas into the under- 
standing as fast as the eye can run over the sentence. This will 
gi\e the basis for a proper mode of comunicating ideas to the 
youthful mind. 

He should get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subjects which he teaches ; the tongue will very easily clothe these 
ideas in a proper manner. 

"Good teaching from good knowledge springs ; 
Words will make haste to follow things." 
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He should make himfielf acquainted with all the idioms and special 
phrases which are in the language, because it is needful to vary the 
form of expression so as to convey the needful ideas of the subject 
to the mind in the most impressive manner. 

In order to avoid tautology he should store the mind with synony- 
mous words or t«rins so as to avoid the necessity of using the same 
word frequently, which is very disgusting to the ear of the learner. 



Here the nature and use of words may be more fully pointed out, 
the parts of speech named, and the preparation for the use of the 
text-book — at about the age of eleven or twelve— completed. 

III. The scientific stage, including . 

J . Elements of words. 

2. Parts of speech and parsing, including also outline reviews. 

3. Syntax of sentences, phrases and words. Here we construct, 



The use of synonymes gives beauty to the style, if they are not i reconstruct, classify, transform, correct, and apply rules, 
used in succession. 

Many Teachers and even writers connect their sentences by 
relatives, but they should rather coimect them by conjunctions 
and copulatives that they may appear as separate and distinct 
sentences and be thus less liable to confuse the hearer. 

The Teacher should accustom liimself to clear and distinct ideas 
on every thing he thinks of. He should not be satisiied vrith 
obscure and confused phrases and thoughts where clearer may be 
obtained. One obscure idea may lead to a misunderstanding of the 
whole subject, and thus caMse labor in vain. 

One very good plan to get distinctness of expression is to take 



4. Analysis, including outline of analysis. 

5. Diagraming. 

6. Constructing sentences, according to required conditions. 
7 Rhetoric, composition, and logic. 
1. Letter-writiiig may be embraced in such a course, commencing 

as soon as children can write legibly — which they may be taught to 
do in their first year — and extending over the entire school period. 
1 am convinced by what I have tried, that cliildren may early write 
neat little letters. Furnish them with materials, and indicate the 
form and arrangement on the blackboard. Make the exercise a 
sociable entertainment. Let some of the letters be addressed to 



some young person and begin to talk to liim on some subject with ' the teacher, and sometimes to other pupils, or to some little friends 



which he is totally unacquainted, and be very careful to ascertain if 
he iinderstands you or not, continuing to change the fomi of ex- 
pression until he can understand it. This practice will soon enable 
any ordinary teacher to arrive at the plans best fitt^ to convey 
instruction. — (JkatiMm Flatiet 



11. ^auerji «» ^^rartical (^Anmtim. 

1. PRACTICAL LANGUAGE-LESSONS IN THE SCHOOL- 

KOOM. 
BY REV. J. F. REINMUXl), LANCASTER, OHIO. 



The cultivation of language must begin very e^irly in the education 
of the child. It is amazing what a stock of words, and what 
facility in construction children have, when they commence school 
at the age of six. Surely this indicates that they are capable of 
making great progress in the use of language already in the first 
few years of their education at school. The first primary room, 
then, is tlie starting place. 

But how must this cultivation proceed ? The instruction must 
first be infomuUy in order that language may be a natural growth. 
At this early stage, no set lessons need be used, no rules are to be 
given. This is the vmiUxtive std|^e, and familiar conversations, ac- 
companied by questions and answers and corrections, must be 
chieny relied upon. The more formal lessons may commence in 
the second year of school. 

Orcd and written exercises must also be combined at every step. 
Children must see and criticise their own work. The mechanical 
itself aids, very materially, the processes of the mind, blackboard, 
slate and paper must, then, be freely used. Periodical, voritten ex- 
aminations shoidd be frequently conducted. This is the way to 
accuracy, elegance, and force in the use of language. 

Further, vU^vper use ofiheorgwns of speech— good enunciation A further step consists in grouping or classifying theses names 
in every particidar—this is also essential to language cultivation, of objects in the picture, and requiring the pupils to say something 
Language must be uttered as well as written. If the hand, by respecting the relations of each class of words, and thus including 



abroad. These letters must, of course, be corrected. The black- 
board may be used, in part, for this purpose. Models should be 
presented frequently by the teacher. These exercises may alternate 
with other language lessons ; may be conducted as rhetorical exer- 
cises, on Friday afternoons. They may also be made a specialty, 
at tiiues, and be used more frequently than once a wecK. The 
items of correction, in the successive stages of progress, are too 
obvious to require mentioning. 

2. Object-Lessons afiford excellent opportunities for language- 
lessons. Indeed, the great design of the former is to cultivate the 
the expressive faculties. When conducted only orally, they ac- 
complish but a part of the good designed. Let the object be care- 
fully examined, and made the subject of convci-sation. Next, let 
tlie names of the parts be written down, usually in a classified way, 
that you may have a general and systematic outline. Then let 
simple yet careful sentences be constructed, expressing name, parts, 
nature, origin, use, etc, , according to the character of the object 
and the age and progress of the pupils. Witli the younger scho- 
lars, the sentences may sometimes be constructed by the teacher on 
the blackboard, elicited from the scholars by questions, repeated 
orally by them in concert, and then copied on their slates. 

In this connection, I have found pictures exceedingly useful. 
Here we take, as one of the first and easier exercises, a picture 
containing a number of objects, respecting which it is designed to 
make simple and short statements. The children look carefully at 
the picture, then name the objects in it. These names are 
placed on the blackboard and slate promiscuouslv, and something 
is said respecting each, either by itself or in its relation to the other 
objects on the picture. Each expression should be made a complete 
and correct sentence, sometimes volunteered by the pupil, at other 
times elicited by the questions of the teaclier. Each sentence 
should be written down by the whole class or school ; may also be 
repeated eradly in concert. Here is free and easy censtruction. 



writing, aids the mind, in the production of thought, so do the 
mouth and ears. We want, then, good sound, distinct articulation, 
a perfect exx)ression by the mouth, and a nice discrimination by 
the ear, as well as neat and accurate execution on paper. 

Notice, ilext, the stuxessive stages of development. I will only in- 
dicate these for the present. 

I. The imitative and intuitive stage, in which we may employ the 
following means : 

1. Properly encouraging and directing conversation. 

2. Conducting reading in a natural way. 

3. Correcting mistakes in recitations and all other intercourse. 

4. Copying sentences from various sources. 

5. Dictating from books, or one's own sentences. 



all the words of the group in the construction of a single sentence 
usually. Several sentences may thus be made from a single picture. 
To avoid complication, let the sentences be short ; and for the sake 
of variety, let them differ in form. This exercise is adapted to 
children in the third and fourth years of the school course, or t« 
the third and fourth reader classes. The more simple picture exer- 
cises may be commenced a year sooner. In all these, criticisms are 
offered by the children in regard to spelling, punctuation, the use 
of capitals, and construction. 

In the same manner a picture containing but a single object, may 
be used ; as, for example, a horse or camel. Here the analytic 
process becomes more difficult ; and naming, classifying, and de- 
scribing of parts more comiilicated and indeed scientific. Such 



6. Narrating incidents, asking questions, and receiving oral and I pictures must either be sunplified for younger scholars, or used oxdy 
written replies and descriptions. with the more advanced. Sentence-making must here again be 

7. Committing to memory and reciting pieces suited to the i adapted to the capacities of the scholars. 

capacities of the children. ' I know of no method of language culture more attractive and 

11. The coiistruetive stage, in which the following appliances may ; useful to the younger scholars than that wliich employs pictures. 

be used : " \ And that man who will prepare and publish a good systematized 

1. Conducting object-lessons, oral and written. course of Picture-Object-Lesson Composition for the use of teachers, 

2. Letter-wiiting and easy composition, including also the writing I will, in my opinion, be a benefactor of our schools. 



of business forms. 

3. Picture object-lesson composition. 

4. Converting easy poetry into prose. 

5. Promiscuous placing of words, to be arranged into a sentence. 

6. Several and progressive steps in construction and analysis, 
MTTjil^nr in piiuQ to ^e fiiBt part of '^Greene's Introduction.^' 



3. A Build irvg-up process of constructing sentences must also be 
included in a practical course of language-lessons. 

The children select some object about which they propose to say 
something. They determine whether to speak of one or more. 
Place the name of the object on the blackboard and slates. Dis- 
tinguish between name, object, and sound. Say what the object 
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does. This is the best afHrming word to use first, denoting action. 
Afterward what it is, and what it receives passively. -Have the 
popils utter the eenience distinctly. Ask them simple questions : 
" Of what do we speak ?" **What word represents the object ?" 
** What is said of the object ?" *' What word represents the act ?" 
** We have now a sentence : Bird flies." ** A sentence is a collec- 
tion of words in which we say something of an object." **Here 
we have a short, yet complete sentence, containing only two words." 
'^Writeiton your slates as on the blackboard, and see that you 
commence with a capital letter, and write distinctly and spell cor- 
rectly." "Now, utter the sentence in concert." In like manner 
extend and write out the same or other sentences, by developing 
the parts of speech in the following siiccession generally : The noim, 
verb, article, adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, inter- 
jection, and pronoim. Lead them gradually to the naming of the 
parts of speech, using such terms as "object words," "affirming 
words," "quality words," "manner words," " relation words," and 
so on. This building-up method will admit of five or six courses 
of gradual progress, each succeeding course containing a larger 
number of the properties belonging to each part of speech than the 
preceding. In the first part of this series, the parts of speech may 
or may not be named in the usual way. Several school years may 
be included in this course ; the advanced stage of it immediately 
preceding the use of the text-book in grammar. A common-sense 
analysis should accompany this building-up ])lan. Indeed, one of 
the most useful methods in tlio entire course of language-training 
is to have, frequently, a common-sense talk about sentences, with- 
out naming the parts of speech at all. Let pupils analyze their 
own expressions in this manner. I have found this exceedingly 
useful. 



2. MODES OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

The fi;reat object of learning to si)ell is to be able to spell correctly 
in writing. Occasionally a person is called upon to spell a word for 
another, and among the thousands who go to school, here and there 
one, in after-years, engages in teaching — spelling, perhaps, as well 
as other things. But the great mass learn to spell with a view to 
writing orthographicall^. To make instruction in othography, 
therefore, a practical thing, spelling should undoubtedly be taught 
through the point of the pen or pencil. This, we believe, has now 
become a very general mode with small classes. With classes 
numbering from four to twelve, it does very well to dictate to them 
short sentences for five or ten minutes, according to the degree of 
their advancement, requiring them te capitalize, i)unctuate, put in 
hyphens, apostrophes, etc., as well as " spell" their words correctly. 
Then let them exchange slates or papers, and correct each other's 
work, without any communication between them. This will con- 
sume about ten minutes more. Let the teacher then examine the 
entire work, if not in the recitation room, after the class is dismissed, 
— ^the T^ter as well as the corrector of each having signed his name 
thereto, before the exercises are delivered over to the teacher for 
examination. The one who makes the most corrections should be 
credited accordingly — allowing always one correction to counter- 
balance one error, if tlie scholar be so unfortunate as to have made 
any. Let every error (whether in spelling, or in punctuation, or 
in the overlooking of an error, or in any other respect) made in 
attempting to correct another's work, be accounted the same as a 
mistake in writing the exercise. A daily record should be kept of 
all this. At first, the mistakes will be so nmnerous that but little 
can be given out and attended to. But in a few weeks, if this sys- 
tem is faithfuUy persevered in, it will be surprising to see what pro- 
gress is made, and how the errors decrease in number. 

One cannot, however, always have small classes. And even if he 
can, the following method affords a pleasing variety. Say a class 
of twenty-five has just been organized. The lesson has been as- 
signed, and is supposed to have been studied. The class assemble, 
and are arranged alphabetically, or by lot, or acconling to age, as 
may seem best : if according to age, the youngest at the head, the 
next in years next, and so on to the oldest, who takes the foot. 
The lesson begins. It may be in single words, or in sentences. 
Suppose the latter. The sentences should be short, each complete 
in itself. The spelling is to be done orally. The sentence is given 
out distinctly, and the whole class is expected to attend, as it is not 
to be given out again, even though it is missed. We will suppose 
numbers 1 , 2, 3, 4, and 5 successively spell their sentences correctly, 
capitalizing, punctuating, etc., as necessary. Number 6 misses. 
The teacher is to take no notice of it, otherwise than quietly and in 
a manner unobserved by the class, to put a dot with a lead-pencil 
opposite the name of the one who has thus missed, and in the proper 
column for the day, in his record-book, which should bo open be- 
fore him all the time as well as the book from which he dictates. 
Instead of giving the misspelt sentence to the next one to spell, give 



out another sentence, just as if no mistake had been made. This, 
the class should understand beforehand, is to be the case. The 
first one who observes the mistake, instead of spelling the sentence 
given to him when his turn comes, pronounces the sentence that 
was missed, then spells it. If correct, he passes up and takes his 
place above tlie one who missed it. If not, the next one may try it; 
if he misses it, the next ; and so on until the work is correctly 
done. If it should pass the foot uncorrected, and number one 
spells it right, he "goes up" and takes his place above the one that 
first made the mistake. That is, if number 6 made the mistake, and it 
passed around uncorrected to number 1, number 1 , who corrects it, 
takes his place just above number 6. He has virtually passed from 
one below the foot up to within four of the head again. For pas- 
sing the head, he is credited one. Should he pass the head again 
before the recitation is over, he is credited with two "heads." 
Thus several scholars may pass the head during one recitation ; 
and each therefore is credited accordingly. At the close of the ex- 
ercise the class are numbered, their numbers recorded, and when 
they next come together, they take their places in the order in which 
they stand at the close of to day's recitation. If any are absent for 
a day or more, when they appear in the class again they take their 
place at the foot, relatively to each other in the order in which they 
were when they were present last, which is readily decided by a 
reference to.J;he record-book. To morrow's recitation, if possible, 
should begin at that point in the class at wliich to day's left otL 
In this way, all are dealt by equally, and the one who passes the 
head the most times during the quarter of the session, if not posi- 
tively the best speller, is the most attentive and most deserving. 
At the end of the quarter or the session, or oftener if desirable, the 
record, so far as the number of heads gained is concerned, may be 
read off ; and once or iyricQ a year it does veiy well to make some- 
thing of a present to the best one or two in the class. Grown 
people work better, as a general thing, if they expect to be well re- 
waraed for their labour ; and children do better, too, if something 
tangible in the form of a prize is held out for their attainment. 

It will be found that the giving out of a word or sentence but 
once is an excellent exercise for gaining the attention as well as 
strengthening the memory of the pupils. Occasionally I have found 
it beneficial to interrupt the spelling exercise by asking reasons for 
certain things; as, why America^ in a sentence like "Columbus 
discovered America," should begin with a capital ; why weh-fooUd 
should be spelt with a hyphen ; or canH, or 'iw, or John\ with an 
apostrophe ; why the i should follow, and not prcede the s in 6iMi- 
ness ; why q^icen should begin with^a capital in such a connection as 
" We were introduced to Queen Victoria," and not in such as **We 
were introduced to the queen ;" etc., etc. If fuchsia^ or sibyls or 
some similar word occurs, expbun its etymology, especially if the 
class is composed of more advanced pupils. Questions and explan- 
ations like these tend to fix the othography of certain words, or of 
words under certain conditions, indelibly upon the mind, if they 
do not really for the first time call the scholar's attention to it. 

When any of the class display inattention or a lack of i>roper stady, 
and in consequence make a certain number of mistakes during the 
recitation, say three, or even more according to circumstances, an 
excellent penalty is to require them to copy literatim et pxcnctttaHm 
a page of foolscap at the close of the day from their Reader. — N. Y, 
Teadier. 



3. FINGER CALCULATION. 

A correspondent of the London Atheixceum says : The reference 
of Prof. De Morgan to the emplojrment of the fingers for the pur- 
pose of notation induces me to speak of the ve)y ingenious ap- 
plication, in China, of this living abacus to arithmetical calculations, 
of the faculty it gives for the settlement of accounts, and the easy 
solution of all sums, whether of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division, from one up to a hundred thousand. Every 
finger on the left hand represents nine figures, the little finger the 
units, the ring finger the tens, the middle finger the himdi^ds, the 
forefinger the thousands, the thumb the tens of thousands. The 
three inner joints represent from 1 to 3, the three outer 4 to 6, the 
right side 7 to 9. The forefinger on tlie right hand ut employed for 
X)ointing to the figure to be called into use ; thus 1,234 would at 
once be denoted by just touching the inside of the upper joint of 
the forefinger, representing 1,000; then the inside of the second, 
or niiddle joint of the middle finger, representing 200 ; thirdly, the 
inside of the lower joint of the ring finger, representing 30 ; and 
lastly, the upper joint of the little finger touched on the outside, 
representing 4. Or, again, 9,999 would be represented by touching 
the side of the lower joint of the thumb (90,000) and the lower aide 
of the joint of the fore, middle, and the liUle fingers, representing 
respectively 9,000, 900, 90 and 9. The universal correctness of the 
aoceimtancy ef China^ when there is no purpose of fr&nd, and the 
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rapidity with which all trading and commercial accoimts are calcu- 
lated, are facts of notoriety to all who have any acquaintance with 
purchases of sales made in that country. 



4. SCHOOL EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRICITY. 

Every teacher can easily mani^e to get a glass tube, or a glass 
rod, or even a piece of a lamp-chimney ; also, a rod of sealing-wax, 
a few pieces of woolen cloth (flannel) and silk ; also, a few little pieces 
of any kind of fur, some hard nibber (say a piece of a broken comb.) 
A coUar-box, from which the bottom has been removed, forms a 
paper hoop which is also valuable for electrical purposes. Finally 
some common but very thin paper — best silk paper — is very useful. 
With the above, or portions thereof, the fundamental properties of 
electricity can be illustrated. Beside, it is well to get a small piece 
of amber ; in the jewellery stores or fancy stores tliey usually keep 
strings of beads made of amber, and most store keepers are suffici- 
ently gentlemanly to sacrifice one bead on the altar of science, if 
gently asked to do so, especially by that great division of the teach- 
ms brotherhood consisting of sisters. 

If you obtained some silk paper, cut oJQT a strip about an inch 
wide, and six or seven inches long, and while holding it in the left, 
draw it a few times through between the thumb and first finger of 
the right hand. It will now be strongly electrified, so as to be at- 
tracted by a knucle of the right hand while the strip is still held in 
the left. Thus, by rubbing a piece of paper it acquired the new 
property of approaching the finger. The cause of this mutual at- 
traction is called electricity. 

Now cut some thin paper u]> into very small pieces. Rub the 
glass, or sealing-wax, or hard rubber, etc., with either the woollen, 
silk, or fur ; and in each instance you see, upon bringing the rub- 
ber, glass, etc., near the paper cuttings, that these Hy toward it. 
Often, after having adhered for a little while, the paper cuttings 
suddenly reboimd, so as to indicate a repuUwn. The attraction 
due to electricity m^ also be shown by the rim of the paper box 
mentioned above. Kub the rod of sealing-wax thoroughly hold it 
parallel to the paper ring, and sufficiently near the rim.. This latter 
will roll toward tne rod, and, upon properly removing the rod, the 
rim follows it along the table (whidi must be exactly horizontal, 
for the power is rarely sufficient to raise the rim up hill). Again, 
bend a piece of card-paper at right angle, put it on the narrow base, 
and approach the rod of sealing-wax to the upper and longer ver- 
tical part : the electrical attraction will pull it down. 

These experiments may readily be multiplied. They can at any 
time be shown before a class, especially when the room is properly 
heated. 

By rubbing hard rubber with a piece of fur, and presenting a 
knuckle to the rubber at different places, a sharp noise is heard when 
the knuckle is held near enough to the ear : and when the experiment 
is performed in the dftrk, small sparks are seen to pass between the 
knuckle and the hard rubber. 

By these simple means, any teacher may present the fundamen- 
tal phenomena of electricity to his pupils. Attraction, repulsion, 
light and sound as efiects of electricity. Ho may already have re- 
ferred the small ones to the great exhibitions of electricity in the 
atmosphere, produced by the motions of the elements, and result- 
ing in flashes of lightning and claps of thunder. He may also state 
that this force properly developed, serves as the swift messenger 
between distant nations, in the telegpraph. 

Finally, exhibit if piece of aml^r ; show that it is very readily 
and strongly electrified. State that already the ancient Greeks 
brought amber from the Baltic ; that they called it in their langu- 
age Sectrofiy and that this is the origin of the name of the pecidiar 
force developed in»it by friction. — Iowa School JoMmcU. 



6. ADMIRABLE SUGGESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Though the direct instruction of the pupils is rightly regarded as 
the principal purpose of the primary school, every earnest and in- 
telligent teacher will feel that it is his duty to devote much attention 
to the formation of habits of order, cleanlmess, and neatness, as well 
as to the cultivation of a taste for the refined and beautiful. 

The children attending our schools will be the parents of the next 
generation, and upon their inclinations and habits will depend the 
character of their homes and the tenor of their lives. If their 
homes axe to prove comfortable, cheerful, attractive— in a word, 
homelike — we must let slip no opportunity of arousing and encour- 
aging a love for order and tidiness, and a dislike of that which is Ul 
r^^mated and slovenly. A peasant's or an artizan's home, though 
cheaply and humbly furnished, may present a pleasant aspect, and 
its cnarms may outweigh a thousand external and noxious in- 

flu0XU9M. 



Children spend no small portion of their tinie in school. Every 
one, therefore, admits that they are greatly influenced by the 
example of the teacher and the public opinion of the school, but 
many think little of the effect produced by the appearance of the 
room in which they are taught. Yet a positive innuence is exerted. 
A boy or girl coming f i*om a slovenly and wretched dwelling will be 
attracted and benefited by frequenting a clean and pleasant school, 
while one that is dismal, repulsive, and dirty may positively under- 
mine tlie beneficial influence of a respectable and cheerful home. 
In some instances the contrast may enhance their affection for all 
that is materially attractive, but too often we fear an opposite effect 
will be produced. 

Founders of schools would do well to erect them on healthy and 
suitable sites and in an attractive style.* A handsome edifice is 
not necessarily more costly than an ugly one, and even if the 
ex2>ense is somewhat greater, it would be more than counter- 
balanced by the pleasure afforded to the eye. Many towns .and 
villages already possess beautiful school-buildingB, and suitable 
plans are to be found in several of the volumes of the Minutes of 
Council on Education. 

We treat here, however, chiefly of the interior of school-build- 
ings, and of their adaptation to purposes of moral education and 
a^sthetical cultiure ; and in doing so we must necessarily enter into 
very simple details. A first and essential requisite is cleanlineia. 
Tlie floors of every room ought to be swept twice a'day if possible, 
and they should be frequently scoured. Before sweeping, the 
maps should be rolled up, and all tablets and pictures turned or 
covered. Desks, forms, apparatiu, and window-ledges should be 
dusted as soon as the dust has subsided. If tl^ desks are varnish- 
ed, all ink spots can be removed by a wet towel ; and if they are 
not, the stains can be taken out by a solution of oxalic acid. 
Earthenware ink-wells are the most suitable, as they can be easily 
washed. Children should be taught not to dip their pens too far 
into the ink, and to avoid shaking any excess of it over the floor. 
So, also, they should be told not to throw upon it scraps of waste 
and dirty paper. 

The school-windows should be frequently cleaned, both inside 
and outside, and all broken panes should be removed. Covering 
with paper or any similar device should not be permitted, except 
as a very temporary expedient. If the sections are separated by 
curtains, tliey ought to be of a cheerful colour, and capaole of easy 
removal, in order tliat they may be readily shaken and any rents 
repaired. 

The itpper part of the walls ought to be covered with a light 
colour-wasli ; a belt of black boards should occupy the centre ; and 
the lower part should be wainscoted or ])ainted. When the room 
is scoured the walls should be dusted, and cobwebs should be re- 
moved as soon as they are seen. 

To diminish the duat of the school-room, scrapers ought to be 
fixed outside the doors, and kept in efficient repair. ]y£tts, also, 
should be placed in the entrance-lobby, and the pupils must 
be directed to use both. The employment of mats will involve 
some expense, but the outlay will be amply repaid by the formation 
of a desirable habit. 

In the lobby, or in some suitable recess, cap and doak^ racks 
ought' to be fixed, and a monitor or pupil-teacher should be held 
responsible for the neatness of its appearance. A large but inex- 
pensive umbrella-stai^d would be a welcome addition. 

Open fire-places ought to be guarded by neat and strong fenders. 
All ashes should be removed, and the general appearance should 
be as tidy as in a well-regulated home. 

Every school should be provided with sufficient offices, and these 
ought to be kept scrupulously clean and in perfect repair. They 
should be separated from the rest of the playgroimd by a wooden 
or brick partition. 

The orderly appearance of the school-room is next in importance 
to its cleanliness. To maintain it, it is essential that all apparatus 
be kept in repair. Black boards, easels, and stands, when broken, 
should be mended ; and maps, if torn from their roUers, should be 

* ** The situation in which th« school-house is erected is by no means of 
slight importance. It is desirable to avoid Uie neighbourhood of any place 
of public resort, where the children would be exposed to the influence of 
bad example, llie noise of a much frequented street or highway, arising 
from the passage of wheels over the pavement, from the cries of street- 
hawkers, &c., IS the source of serious interruption to the sohooL The 
vicinity of any noxious trade ; of a marsh or stagiumt pool ; of streets known 
to be frecjtiently infested with fever, is liable to objections on sanitary 
principles, as well as the choice of a low site, from which there is no sufficient 
drainage. 

** Bleak and unhealthy situations on the other hand, and sites on a dry, 
saiidy soil, where the school-houses are exposed to concentrated radiation, 
with little ventilation, are not unfrequently chosen in rural districts, 
exposing the children, during many mouths in the year, to noxious natural 
innueucee, which often cannot be removed by artificial means. "—Minutes of 
Council, 1839-40, p. 71. 
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repaired without delay — " a stich in time saves nine." Notices and 
time-tables should be re-written as soon as they are injured or dirty ; 
and damaged chai'ts and pictures should be replaced. It is desir- 
able that chalk and dusters should be kejjt in boxes provided 
for the purpose, instead of being placed on window-sills or other 
ledges. 

d some schools children are tacitly permitted to cut their names 
in the desks, and to make chalk and pencil marks on the walls. 
Such destructive and mischievous practices ought to be put down 
with a strong hand, School apparatus should be held as sacred as 
household furniture ; and traming of this kind is i>eculiarly 
valuable apart from its influence in the class-room. Those of us 
who are in the habit of visiting dismantled edifices, castles, cluirches, 
and buildings with which important events are associated, are 
intensely annoyed at the damage done by thoughtless peoi)le, many 
of whom probably acquired a love for cutting and carving initials 
on these buildings from school habits ; and there is little doubt 
that interesting iJaces have been closed to the public from this 
vandalism of ours. 

The emhellishment of the school-room finds no place in the 
thoughts of many teachers. Even some who insist on scrupulous 
cleanliness will not attempt anjrthing further. We think that in 
all cases maps ouglit to adorn the walls, for they serve a twofold 
purpose : they diminish the barenness of the school-room, and an 
acquaintance with the contour of continents and the topography of 
countries is most unconsciously acquired. If the maps were fixed 
on rollers like window-blinds, they could be easily rolled up at the 
close of each day and whene (rer the school is being swept. 

Besides maps, we would add diagrams to illustrate lessons in 
natural philosophy, pictures of animals, trees, plants, and fruits, 
well-drawn representations of the homes and customs of foreign 
countries, sheets of ornamental penmansliip, and an illuminated 
copy of the Lord's Prayer. A set, to illustrate the manners and 
customs of the Israelites, is published by tlie Religious Tract 
Society, and the brightness of their colouring renders chem peculiar- 
ly attractive. Excellent pictures are also published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society. By covering the diagrams and 
pictures with a pure varnish, they will last for years and will be 
readily cleaned. In all schools where figure or map di*awing and 
illuminating are taught, some of the best si^ecimens should adorn 
the walls ; and if it were esteemed an honour, the cleverest pupils 
would present some of their productions. When soiled, others 
should be substituted. * , 

We have often thought that a series of cheap, well-executed 
portraits of eminent men, placed in inexpensive frames, ought to 
grace our school walls ; and we should be glad to find them 
generally in use. Even fern cases and aquariums would not be out 
of place. To a popular school, where the teacher took a i^ride in 
making it attractive, many gifts, we feel sure, would be presented 
by those who ai)preciated liis efforts to improve the taste of his 
pupils. 

The playground should be covered with gi-avel or asphalt, and 
wherever large enough it should be edged with flower-beds. Tliese 
could be easily kept in order by the master and some of the senior 
pupils. The cost would be trifling, for seeds and flowers suflSlcient 
to make a beautiful display would be presented by the parents. 
Evergreens should be interspersed, as they would make the border 
look comely even in winter. None but those to whom the master 
gnvnted the privilege should be allowed to touch the flowers, and 
this restriction would be a healthy educational influence. 

What a contrast to tJiis picture is presented by some school-rooms 
which we have in mind! There may bo seen dirty floors, 
desolate-looking walls, damaged apparatus, tattered maj^s, broken 
panes — everjrthing to repel, nothing to attract. However much 
knowledge is imparted in such schools, they reflect discredit both 
on teauihers and committees, for they are insensibly developing 
habits which will frustrate no small part of the benefits resulting 
from intellectual instruction, and -will be inimical to the happiness 
of all who are brought under their sway. — English Educatwnal 
Record, 



III. ^duatiott itt xman ^mxAxU^. 

1. GERIVIAN METHODS OF EDUCATION. 

Tlie Germans have great reputation as scholars all the world 
over, and Germany is, in some sort, the Athens of modern times. 
Of a German education we are all accustomed to speak, and speak 
with praise, but less is known of its kind and character as compared 
with our own systems, than is creditable to our people. The New 

* All these pictures, diagrams, and illustrations, can be i)rocm«d at the 
Educational Depositoiy, Toronto. 



York Christian Advocate has an interesting letter, giving a glimpse 
j of Grerman methods of education, from which we make the foUowii]^ 
extracts : 

THE PBIMAKY SCHOOLS. 

j ^' Academic education may be said to be a capital fact in German 
I life. Tlio Prussian system is, perhaps, the most perfect in the 
world, and nearly all the Gennan States have modeled theirs from 
it. Even the French system, so far at least as elementary instruc- 
tion is concerned, was copied from it by Guizot, after the official 
report of Cousin. It is compulsory ; for every child must, under 
legal penalties, go to school from his seventh to his fourteenth year. 
* * Its i)i'imary training", if not so broad as ours, is more thorough. 
And yet it is the testimony of Horace Mann and other fsfood judges, 
who have locally studied it, that it has not the same practical results 
in the subsequent lives of the population that ours has. This fact 
is, however, roadily explained. The traditional customs, and also 
the laws affecting the common people, keep them down in spite of 
the germinal intelligence, and the asj^irations which their early 
education gives them. The cliildren study with avidity, and learn 
easily. They can be seen in troops, little chubby urchins, with 
knapsacks on their backs con1»imng their books and slates, throng- 
ing the streets toward their schools as early as seven o'clock in the 
morning. Men thus ec^uipped, and thus hastening along, would 
give the impression that the city was invaded. But no sooner do 
these eager little students get tlirough the prescribed period of their 
school life than they must take to 3ie vineyards, or crafts of their 
fathers, and work to the utmost to obtain a living. In these posi- 
tions of drudgery they are fixed, as by fate, imless they can make 
their way in the emigrant steerage to America. Wages are so low, 
and the social castes of Eiux>pean life so rigid, that the lower classes 
can have little hope of ever rising above their hereditary condition. 
Nevertheless they are a better people for what education they get. 
Books are cheap, and the great authors, Schiller, Goethe, etc., 
especially the former, are familiar and dear, even in the lowliest 
household. They have learned music, and that is an acquisition 
which a German never loses. You hear melodies in the cottages, 
the fields, and along the highways, which might be applauded in a 
New York concert. 

THE GYMNASIUM, 

"The gymnasium of Germany is the next gradation in system. 
It answers to the American college, with perhaps a less varied but yet 
a more thorough curriculum and better results. We talk boastfully 
of our many colleges and universities, but there is hardly one of the 
latter, certainly not more than four in the whole United States, 
which Germany would admit to the title, and all our colleges wonld 
rank there as g^nnnasia, most of them as quite inferior examples. 
Yet in most every considerable community of Germany the gym- 
nasium is found. The complaint of too many colleges in America 
is, therefore, false, if we only would give them their right title, and 
really aim at as complete an educational provision as Germany has 
to day. 

THE UNlVEftSITIBS. 

" The university is the great educational power of the country. 
Its courses of instruction proceeds on the assumption tJutt its 
students are men, and have, in the sense of the American college, 
* graduated,' for their preparatory studies have already filled up 
nine years. Many of them are, however, as young as our ordinary 
freshmen. They are nevertheless thrown on their own manhood. 
They live where and how they please, the university having no 
boarding 'commons' or dormitories. They have no recitations, 
but only hear lectures, usually with pen in hand taking notes. 
They elect their own course, attending what lectures they please, 
absenting themselves when they please, and have no amenability 
for idleness or negligence, save to the periodical examinations, 
which are severe and decisive. The Gennan universities are what 
their title implies ; comprehensive of all professional education. 
Having passed tlirough our college curriculum— classics, mathema- 
tics, etc. — in their gymnasia, the German students enter the uni- 
versity, still, indeed, to study the classics, mathematics, etc. , but 
only in their higher forms of critical learning, by dissertations or 
studies from men, each of whom makes liis department a ' specialty,' 
and brings the latest results of inquiry to its illustration, giving 
it, meanwhile, as far as possible, a * professional' direction. 

Being Government institutions, those universities are efficiently 
manned and endowed. Take, for example, the ancient Universiiy 
of Heidelberg : There is hardly a department of it ttiat is not more 
numerously manned than the entire faculty of any of our American 
universities, so called, if you include its professors " ordinary " or 
** extraordinary," and its ^*privat dxxienten.'' The " law faculty " 
comprises fifteen, the medical faculty twenty-two, the theological 
faculty eight, the faculty of philosophy fifty-five I Thin faculty of 
philosophy is a truly Germanic affair ; besides speoulatiTe pbiloso- 
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pliy, it comprises political economy^ the natunU sciences, mathema- 
tics, history, etc. Here there is a teaching corps of a hundred 
men ! When shall America present a similar example of educational 
enterprise and liberality ? And tliis grand institution is sustained 
by the little (though called the *' Grand ") Duchy of Baden, which 
is not much more tlian half the territorial size of Vcrinoiit. And 
should it be added, in order to give a still more correct idea of Ger- 
man interest for education, that this little state, or Duchy, has 
another renoinied university at Frieburg (more than four hundred 
years old), besides seven of what Americans called colleges, (gym- 
nasia, etc.), four Noi-mal Schools (fur the education of teachers), 
twenty-six Latin and liigh schools, and about two thousand pri- 
mary schools for the common people. This is but an (^xamplo of 
German devotion to learning. Other sections of the country arc 
equally advanced in this highest part of civilization. We have seen 
it asserted that all the faculties of our New EngLind colleges com- 
prises not as many professors iis lecture at the single University ( f 
Berlin, and that all the colleges of the United States combined, 
could not furnish such cabinets and libraries as the universities of 
Berlin and Munich possess. It is this appreciation of education 
that is fast rendering Germany the predominant power of Europe ; 
that has given her the richest literature of the last and present 
generations ; that has dotted her territory with twenty-four great 
universities (in which there is a student for every 2,700 of the 
population) and more than 400 gymnasia or colleges, besides almost 
inuimierable high academies of technology', mining, etc., that has 
scattered among her people more than one hundred and iif ty public 
libraries, with about six millions of volumes ; that has rendered 
her savans the supreme authorities of the learned world, and in 
Prussia has left but two and a half per cent, of her children, be- 
tween seven and hfteen years old, out of the public schools. Tlie 
greatest European power of the future seems to be passing into the 
hands of Germany, and her education is the best guaranty of 
destiny. ^ 

2. ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL REEORM. 

Four great points of reform in public education now employ the 
attention of England. On each point the new Liberal ministry will 
be expected to act. 

1. A National system of common education. There is none now. 
The ** National Schools " so called, are simply church schools under 
the direction of the estabUshment. Few who are not Episcopalians 
take any interest in them. Not hoping for any change in a great 
while the Dissenters of all classes have been supporting their own 
church schools. They have misunderstood and dreaded the Amer- 
ican system — *' secular schools" as they term them. But better 
information have inclined them toward such asystem wliichhas long 
been earnestly advocated by such men as John Bright. 

2. The utilization of the funds of the ^^ endowed schools" for 
higher eduoation. These ^^ endowed schools" are many, and of 
various rank. Nine of them are known as the Great Schools, viz : 
Eton, Rugby, HaiTow, Winchester, Westminister, Charterhouse, 
St. Paul's, Strewsbury and Merchant Tailor's, where yoimg men 
are fitted for the Universities. The whole is 3,000. Of these 782 
''were intended to give, or do actually give, a higher education 
than the National or British Schools, or were intended to educate, 
or do now actually educate, that i)«irt of the -couununity wliich 
luiually requires such a higher education." But they are aUmost all 
in the hands of Episcopiuian governors. Eighteen of them were 
estal>lished before Henry VII, one as early as William II ; only 
twenty-three have been established during the present reign. 
" Christ's Hospital." one of tliem, has an income of over $300,000 a 
year ; Bedford, lJ76,000 ; King Edward's School, Birmingham, over 
^60,000. Nine of them have over §15,000 per annum. Tlie boys 
educated at them number 3G,784. while the middle and upper 
classes contain 300,000 between the ages of live and fifteen. It is 
proposed to re-distribute the endowments through the country, 
only 304 towns having such schools, and 228 being without, tp suj)- 
plement their income by modei*ate tuition, and api)ly other charitable 
funds now perverted, to the same purpose. 

3. The opening of the Universities to those who do not adopt the 
X XXTX" articles of the church of England. Dissenters are now 
excluded from the use of the foundations in the Universities, 
though since the opening of London University they can obtain 
'^ honors" by passing the pro|)er examinations. Tliis many have 
done. But no Non-Conformist can become a Fellow or Professor, 
or take any part in teaching. A great many * * Liberal " members of 
the establiished church are in favour of this reform. Even Episco- 
pal clergymen ask that the Universities may cease to be sectarian 
and become national. . 

4. The admission of women to the benefits of the Universities. 
EzamineiB awi down into the prominent towns from Oxford and 



Cambridge are already allowed and authorized to examine girls. 
As the certificates of these University examiners open the vtsj to 
more profitable employments in life of various kinds, they are 
neatly prized. London University hcis now establiBhcNl a more 
complete system of female examinations. The compxilsory subjects 
are Ancient languages, English language, literature and history, 
mathematics, natiural philosophy, and chemistiy or botany. An 
option is allowed in modem languages; in Latin Cicero "de 
Amicitia," and ** pro Archia," must be translated ; in Greek the ten 
books of Homer's ** Odyssey ;" in English literature Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice, Milton's Comus and Lycidas,^ddinson's pa- 
pers on Milton and the history of English literature from 1750 to 
1790; in mathematics, arithmetic, algebra as far as simple equa- 
tions, and the first book of Euclid. In chemistry, the general laws 
of the science and the non-metalic elements. Tne first examination 
will be in May, 1869, and each candidate must have completed her 
17th year. Fee, two pounds. If she fails, the fee is not returned, 
but she can try two more annual examinations without a fee. — 
loica School Jovnud. 



3. COMPULSORY EDUCATION AS A SYSTEM. 

At the recent sitting of the Western Social Science Association, 
at Chicago, a paper was read on compulsory education by Mr. Ford, 
of Michigan. The following is a synopsis taken from a letter of a 
correspondent of the Toronto Olohe. His arguments in favor of 
compulsory education were stated as follows : — 

1. The parental rights are not proprietary rights but rights of 
guardianship. 

2. The State by enjoining obhgations on its citizens assumes the 
corresponding duty to see to it, that through proper education, they 
are enabled to perform tlie same. 

3. The State has the right of prevention as well as of punishment, 
or, in the terse phrase of Macaulay, *^ He who has a right to hang, 
has a right to instruct. " 

4. If any citizen may demand of the Government, the provision 
of all the requisite faolities for a liberal education, may not the 
Government with equal propriety, demand of every citizen that he 
shall avail himself of these facilities. 

5. The State has the right of self-preservation and of perpetuity. 
Education is necessary to liberty and hence may be compelled. 

6. The aim o^ society is the protection of individual rights. The 
child, equally with the adult, has a right to this protection. EdU' 
cation is as necessary to the child as food. 

7. Education is an indispensible qualification for citizenship in 
an educate<l community. The State has therefore the right to 
insist on this qualification, &c. , &c. 

Wherever education is not made compulsory, the proportion of 
non-attending children is lamentably large. 

In Maine, in 1864, 44 per cent of the whole number of children 
between 4 and 20. 

In Vermont, in 1865-6, 50 per cent. 

In New Hampshire, in 1862, 68 per cent. 

In Connecticut, in 1862, 47 per cent. 

In Rhode Island, in 1863, 41 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania, in 1863, 66 per cent 

In New York, in 1860, 67 3-10 ; West Virginia, in 1865, 75 per 
cent ; Kentucky 51 ; North Carolina 55 ; Georgia 26. In Louisi- 
ana but 3 of the youth of the State attend the public schools. 

In Illinois, to the credit of our State be it told, but 18 per cent of 
our population neglect attendance. 

It was estimated, in 1856, that there wore two millions of chil- 
dren in the United States not attending the public schools, while 
the number in attendance was one million eight hundred thousand. 

In Sparta, children were under compulsory education from the 
age of 7. In Persia, in Scotland, in the reign of Janies I. , and in 
France in the IGth century, the same. The French Republic, and 
Frederick the Great insisted on compulsory education. In the 
States of Germany, Portugal, Switzerland, Holland and many other 
Euroi)ean countries, education is obligatory. In Massachusetts, 
the law is in operation and works admirably. In Boston only 13 
per cent of the children are uneducated. 

Two papers were submitted on the '' Instruction of Deaf Mutes," 
by Prof. Gilbert, of the Illinois, and Dr. Mclntyre, of the Indiana 
State Institutions ; the former advocating the lip and articulation 
system, the latter the system of ** signs." 



4. DR. GUTHRIE ON RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Gutlirie's name has become a ^' household word " on this side 
of the Atlantic, almost as much as on the other, far beyond the 
denomination of which he is so distinguished an ornament. As a 
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popular writer and preacher, as well as an energetic practical pliil- j once an outcast on the shore — when I looked on that child, whose 
anthrophist, he occupies a high place. His name has come to be } feeble wail, rising in the pauses of the winter storm, had called out 



particularly associated with " Ragged and Industrial Scliools," to 
which he was among the first to give practical embodiment, and 
which he has for many years persistently, and in liis own character- 
istic, eloquent fashion, defended and sustained. Tlie establish- 
ment in Edinburgh, for which he has specially laboured, has been 



the household to the door, and whose helplessness had touched 
their hearts — so beautiful, so sunny, and so sweet a smile ! with a 
mind so well cultivated, the -object of such kind culture and of 
Christian love — I thought it the finest sight my eyes ever looked on. 
I pull a boy out of the gutter and get hold of the outcast and take 



very successful. Through it and similar institutions the streets of | him in that hard-up condition to the Ragged School, and I feed him 
the Scottish metropolis have been cleared of juvenile beggars, and ' there, and I clothe him tliere, and I educate him there, and I pray 
that in the niMit effective way — by giving them the opportunity of ' for liim -there, and when he goes away, I follow him, as it were, 
becoming respectable and useful citizens. The yearly meeting in ! with a mother's kindness and a father's counsel, and though he has 
connection with this establishment wa;b recently held in the Music | not resided in my house, ho is the son of my adoption, or 




more 



so far, clotlied as well as instructed. In another school, 
recently instituted, there are at present 59. 

The principal motion, which was seconded by Dr. Guthrie, was 
to the following effect : 

"That this institution hjis a direct influence on the ignorance, 



bom in my o^vn house or was a member of my own family. 
And standing up for the rights of parents against sdl men living — 
because it is God's ordinance — and regarding myself as a parent to 
those children whom I house, and educate and feed, and for whom 
I will be answerable at the bar of divine judgments—believing that, 



poverty and crime of tliis city ; that it has done valuable service i and holding that — I will neither allow priest nor presbyter to inter- 
as a preventative agent ; and as the effect of this is to reduce taxation, . fere with the education of those cliildren, any more than I will 
and add to the security and prosperity of the masses, it is entitled allow a priest or presbyter to come into my house and interfere 



to the enlarged confidence and support of all classes." 

In supporting the motion, the Dr. , among other tilings, said : — 



with the education of my own. This is a principle ; and I think for 
myself that that principle is a perfectly clear principle so far 



*' I have read what I believed to be exjiggerated accounts of the | these children are concerned, to be defended anywhere and to be 
good done by the Ragged Schools. I have seen statements to the defended everywhere. Well, then, I therefore claim for these 
effect that a large number of the cliildren of ragged schools did as children, and I give them, the unfettered use of the Word of God, 
well as those of the holiest families and the best conditioned classes believing as I do that it is the truth as it comes from God — not like 
of the community. I don't believe that — I do not believe that — I coming through a stained glass window, as it comes through that 
have no swallow to get that down ; but I believe this, for I can j colouring of ecclesiastical party — the truth as it springs pure from 
prove it, that nearly as many of the children attending our Ragged j the fountain — ^not as it comes flavoured, and adulterated, and, per- 
Schools do as well as out of any schools you will find in all this haps, poisoned by the pipe through which it flows — (applkn&e)-— the 
country. Taking into account who their parents were, taken into truth, not as it is in sermons, thotlgk I am a preacher, nor in cate- 
account the dens of iniquity out of which they come, taking into cliisms, nor in mitoals, nor in prayer fiooks, but the truth as it is in 
account the mahgn influences of their old associates — I say, taking . the Bible. That is what I believe to be the truth, and nothing 
these things into account, what these schools have done shows not ! lifore or anything less that, will save those children — ^the truth that 
only a blessed, but a marvellous result ; and it is a result which ' will work that change in them, as it has wrought in many of them, 
settles, in my opinion, the mxata (pt^tio of religious education — it | wliich relates to our Lord's blessed saying — " If the Son shall make 
furnishes a solution of the question. And I sa^ more, that in the I ye free, ye shall be free indeed." Now a glance, and it shall be but 
view of the establishment of any national system — and, ^vith all | a glanee, then I will bring my remarks to a close. I have said we 
respect to the Bailies of Edinburgh, I shall sny a compulsory system put ourselves in loco parentis to these children. This is no common 
of education — I am in favour of a compidsory sjffitem ; I have always j school. It is a school where the children of our adoption are 
been in favour of it, and I believe the whole of the humbler classes ' housed and taught, and a glance at the condition of these children 
of society are in favour of it. I have seen Lords and Lairds opposed shows, if we would do our duty by them, and through them to 
to a compulsory system, but I have not seen a working man opposed society, we must put ourselves in the place of a parent to them, 
to it. He knows the need of it too well. Talk of compulsion, talk ' Wliat is their condition without a parent — or more unfortunate 
of interference with families, when a man once in ten years goes | still, the victim of parents' vices, and often of their brutal cruelty 
into a family of ladies and asks them their age. I think they will and neglect. I am speaking of what my own eyes have seen, and 
submit to anything after that. Well, but it is for the good of the ears have heard, until my eyes were filled with grief, and my heart 
country ; the good of the country is involved ; and I say that, if with sorrow — I say the victims of parents' brutal cruelty and 
only the Government, in the view of the establishment of a national, j neglect, never taught a prayer, and unfamiliar with the name of 
and I trust, by and bye, a compulsory system of education, will ! God but in hideous i ~ 



agree to take a leaf out of our books in the maii«agenieiit of the 
Riigged Schools, they shall do well. Well, there is another aspect 
of our Ragged Schools to which I shall advert. My days are i>as- 
sing. I Imve grown grey in the service, and, perhaps, I may not 
have another opportunity, and if I had I might not be able to ad- 
dress the assemblage. There is a different aspect in schools like 
ours from ordinary schools, and it is a very important one. Our 
schools stand in a totally different position from the ordinary 
schools of the country. You have only to read the report to see 
what the condition of the children of our schools is. We must act 
the parents' part to them. We must put ourselves in loco parentis 
to the children ; and, therefore, the proper designation of these 
schools is not a "Ragged School," " Schools of Ragged Children," 
but schools for the adoption of cliildren. That were a proper desig 



imprecations. Trained not to habits of virtue, 
but to a life of misery and vice and strife ; these had some shavings 
on the cold floor, and with a wintry wind, whistling through the 
broken panes. Perhaps the foul cellar, perhaps a gusty stair, with 
face unwashed, and cheeks pale and hollow with hunger, shaggy 
hair unkept, and their young and poor emaciated limbs looking 
freely through the loopholes of poverty — on their low sick bed, 
lying with no kind mother to nurse them — ^more familiar with blows 
than kisses, with curses than caresses. If cold and hunger have 
not sent hundreds to an early grave, they send them to the streets 
to learn them the way to the police ofl^ice, and the way to the prison, 
and the way to punishment by the guilty hands of a society who 
saw their misery and their danger, and passed by on the other aide. 
These are the creatures — the unhappy creatures — our school opens 
its doors to receive ; and more than that, our arms and hearts are 



nation of the schools. The same duty lies upon us as upon the i open to bless and to defend them. The condition of many of iJiem 
gentleman and lady who did me the honor — and when gentlemen j is such that tliey might envy the poor boy whom I saw some twenty- 
do such good works as that they came to my house, I esteem it an five years ago, and years before there was a Ragged School. One 
honor to receive them — of calling at my house. They were accom- night I went to pay a midnight visitation to these scenes in the 
panied by a girl whom you might have 8ui)posed to have been their j Police Oflice. And what scenes — what spectacles of drunkenness 
grand child. She was a very comely girl. Her mind was well cul- \ and misery, and lamentation and woe ! This boy's only friends 
tivated, her countenance was refined and elegant, and her whole were the police. He had no other human being on God's earth 
bearing was surpassingly winning ; and she was as sweet a rosebud that cared for him. He had no friends but the police, and he had 
as ever " ^ " ^^' "~ -^~--^' - ^— *^^ . i ^ . .1 ^ .». 

their 

cast. - _ _ , , 

hunger and the cries of the child for food, wlien she had no food to | head was a brick, and there he was lying, poor fellow, in sleep's 
give, a mother had stolen out in the darkness of the night, and ' blest oblivion, the stove before which he lay shedding its ruddy 
laid the baby at a door, where, with many tears, no doubt, she ! light on as sweet a face as ever mother doted on. I say there are 
prayed that those cries might reach the ears and the hearts of the many of these poor children that might envy that boy ; and such 
kind folk within. Kor in vain ! And when I looked on that child^ | being the ooudition of those childreu, we must be parents to them 
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ancW^e have been, aiid will be, in all respects ; but uh, ladies *and portant institution, in the interests of the liigher education ; <ind 

gentlemen, when you think of your own children, of your own it continued to be maintained, though not with the same standing 

house, how sliould gratitude to God for your mercies, as well as - as it had b^re the University was established. 

pity for their misery, move you. Very touching and very api>ro- ; 

priate — and I will read from it — are the words a great novelist put ' '^TTZ :^. , . \~^' t /^ t a* 

into the mouth of a poor fallen girl— very touching for my pun)ose. : iV. .^UQQfjSttOniS Mvi, (CaUtt.SeljS Ott (SattCttttOn* 

May they sink into your hearts like seed into the kindly furrow,. --^ ^-- .^^ ^ >.- -- ^- . -^^ -~^ ^^^. — -.-. — ^,— -^ 

and bring forth a speedy harvest to these poor bairns. ** Thank i EARL FORTESCUE ON THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 
Heaven, upon your knees, dear ladies, that you had friends to care -^1,7,. .., r 1.1 ii ji- ixxi. 

for you and to keep you in your childhood, and that ycm were ^'^''^ Fortescue, m the course of an able address delivered at the 

never in the midst 

and — something 

that I may use the ,tw«, *-. v.*^.«-x.j «*.« «*.« g.^w^* ,ww*w .«»«w, «« rrini x- i 

they will bo my deathbed." ; ment of mickllc-chiss exammations by ^ 1 . , , 

Something of the same kind is greatly needed in Toronto and .^"IIP^^^ * test of good schools and a stimulus to fresh exertion, 
other Canadian cities. The evil to be c(>mbatcd h»is not -^ yet ! which wivs particularly needed to enable parents to ascertam whether 
reached such gigantic proportions with us 
be more easily met and mastered ; but cv 

worse and increases the difliculties in connection with the whole. ... x j r 1 xi x ^.i • i i r xi 

question. We trust the friends of humanity and virtue will not , ^luties not to feel that something more was needed for the repros- 
^ow to go to sleep their interest in the little outcasts who are fast ^!^'" of crime than the detemng power of punishment and mtmiida- 
giwingilp to be Wened and expensive criminals. -r//o^r. ^^^^^^ 5 *^^ 7^-^"^ ^^"^l wholosomo eduaition for the yoiuig. And 

•** ® * . success m farm mg did not now depend on capital alone, but skill 

' was indisi)en3able ; and it was of the highest importance that a good 

5. REV. DR. McCAUL'S REMINISCENCES OF U. C. ' solid foundation of general education should be laid. The greatest 

COLLEGE. • engineers, the greatest military men, the greatest lawyers, the 

nrx *n'rx- jxxT. 1* 1.1 i. rT^ DHictice of oiu* national Church, all the hif'hest authorities seemed 

The followmg facts in regard to the earlier history of Upper.f . ''" *. < t% u i, • a :*! • ia- v * 

^ inn ^*- A 1 *u^ i> ,. Tk« ijf^n^..\ w « to concur m saying, * Don't begin too soon wiui specialties, but 

Canada College Avere mentioned by the Rev. Dr. McCaul before , ., r t J ^ c i i i x i. i 

rv -K, J X- i-1 -xx r xu tJt ^ c K ^ \A , 4.I.-. 1 -J.U lav the foundation of a Kood, sound, and not a mere showy clap- 

the Education Comnuttee of the House of Assembly, on the loth *"j ** *; , xm i. i • • xi. r j x- 

. . ^^ jy y ^ ^^p education. Wiien so much was doing in the way of education, 

^^^^n^ •jo/\* 1. 'j'rr.i-x^ XT,' aud more was likely to be done for the wage class, it was doubly 

This day, 30 years ago, he arrived m Toronto, to assume the;? " . xi x tu i r i u ^ i u 1 1 ^c i^L 

^ if -n ■ ■ 1 r xTL X • x-x X- TT ri 1 n 11 1.1 important that the employers of labour and holdeni of wealth 

ofiice of Principal of that institution. I 'pper Canada College had "*,,, xt. 1 i 1 ^-j ji „i, j • 1 i j 

be«n eatabliBhek, almost wholly through the influence of Sir John '^ould keep themselves as a class decidedly ahead m knowledge, as 
Colbome, afterwards Lord Seaton. I)r. Strachan was extremely i f^" "« <^f*f,' "^ the chj^s they employed. God forbid that m 

an^ous to have the University commenced early, and sir John '^'f^^r*'^*^'*'? '''°"'^ ''l'"^ 'T'^TK^^f ^ 

flux^vuo <iv x^» V » Ai. X x 1, ij « x"^ « T of the humbler class rising by ment. The highest distinctions were 

Colbome was lust as anxious that it should not commence. In ^'^^^^ i. i** "^ ^ ^,, i^„ ^*® ^^ i.^«« ;« i., \a^ 

7 * V jx -j-xT-ij A ^r X -xv^ open to all, and they hatl many examples of men bom m humble 

fact, he waa determmed it should not, even so far as to use the ex- \.K \. ^^ , j .i-^n^... x> ^ j 

' . "r^. i . 1. n 1 1 • 1 XI rpu life having won the most honorable •positions. Perseverance and 

pr«»ion that not one stone should \m 1*"^ up.n another The « J ^ and in this age it 

consequence wi«, there was ^antagomsm about the establshmen^ was incmnbent on the great midSe class to put forth incr^ed 
of Upper Cam«la College. Dr. Sti'achan never ooked kindly on it, , tlieir position. They must not stand still or be 

and was extremely anxious to prevent any of the funds of Kings ,. , .. i.-iii.i. ii i j a a a x-u 

* „ /^ . Sf .. ^, xi^xx i.„ «i:a4.i slow m education while the humbler classes advanced. And the 

Collese beinsr used for its support, or at least to have as little as , ". t - ■, . i xi • j xu xi. x ^r v 

?*, ^^? - ^* r *i rni n n i • education of girls was not less urgently required than that of boys. 

possible of those funds so applied. The College was opened m ^^^"^«^^"" i v j xi x 1« * ^. „i^ u« ^« r^^4. c v« 

*'!^IT . ', • *^xT. r« tj 1 1 rpu TT J ' He smcerelv hoped that very soon a movement would be on foot for 
1829 — m the first mstance, m the Granunar School. The Head . . .° . , -^ - ,i . , „ /^^ , , „„, „«^*„i 4.u«„«i, 

^ , T>u:ii-,„ „„j I, « Vv^i ;«,,«,! XT, ^ giving girls of the middle class a more sound and useful, though, 

XfmtS:.2^X'pu'SlLTic?e%STn:eft'u^^^^^^^^ «l»owy education than they got a. the p^fni 

College, and in order to make it, he supposed, take the place of the . *^"^®^- 

Grammar School, it received the double name of Upper Canada • 

CoUege and Royal Grammar School. Dr. Harris, his (Dr. Mc- ; 2. CRAIVIMING AND HONOURS AT COLLEGE. 

Caurs; immediate predecessor, established the whole system of the ; ^^mid all the talk about education, there is a danger of losing 
School, on the plan of an English Grammar School. He (Dr. , gj^^t of what educiition reiUly is A good many of those most 
Harris) was much opposed to what were called mixed schools— that , thoroughly *' crammed," both at school and College, and who have 
is, he wished that there should only be a classical education given, ! carried off ** honours," cannot be spoken of as educated after all. 
and that the classical mastera should teach English, and nothing They have ** got up" certain books and certain systems, and have 
more of it than was absolutely necessary. The same gentleman also never come to tliink tor themselves, or ever to be so much in 
introduced a system of punishments wliich was quite new in the sympathy with a good deal wliich they have learned, as to under- 
Province, known as the "cow-hide" system, (Laughter.) This g^and and feel by what processes of thought certain conclusions 
created a prejudice against Upper Canada College, and the result | y^^^e reached, and cetain courses pursued. What this one said and 
was, that the Grammar School was revived. Dr. Harris was at the wrote, they can describe with tolerable fulness, that and little 
same time compelled to make some changes in his plan, and had what more, though they persuade themselves their education is finished, 
he called a "partial "class, to show that the boys who got merely an If that should often hold good in the highest, it is not to be 
English and conmiercial education where only partially educated, j wondered at if the same process and like results should be foimd 
Through the pressure of the public, also, he was obliged to establish I prevalent in the lower institutions of education. John Ruskin 
a Preparatory School, with a preparatory master. When he (Dr. ; g^yg, and there is at any rate sufficient truth in the statement to 
McCaul) took the office, his views in some respects were different ; j^^q ^ worth thinking about^ *' An educated man ought to know 
from those of his predecessor. He certainly admired his arrange- ' three things :—Fii*si^ Where he is ; that is to say, what sort of a 
ments very much : they were astonishingly minute, and accurate to ; ^^^^1 h^ has got into, how large it is, what kind of creatures live 
a wonderful degree ; but his objection to a mixed education was • i^^ jt, and how ? What it is made of, and what may be made of it. 
jnst the opposite of his (Dr. McCaul's) feeling. He, therefore, en- Secondly— Where he is gomg ; that is to say, what chances or re- 
couraged the English branches and French, and introduced German, po^ts there are of any other world besides this, and what seems to 
and— what was a great soource of 'annoyance to the classical' mas- be the nature of that world 1 Thirdly— What he had best do, 
ters— gave the masters in tlie other branches a vet<) on boys being nnder these circumstances ; that is to say, what kind of f acul- 
ftdvanced merely for their classical knowledge. Finding, also, that ties he possesses ; what are the present state and wants of mankind ; 
there was no University established at that time, he introduced a ^^at is his place in society, and what are the readiest means in his 
good deal of University work, and had a seventh form— which did power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. The man who 
not now exist— into which he introduced some subjects that really , knoAvs these things, and who has his mind so subdued in the learn- 
belonged to a University course. The boys were taxight, for ex- j^g of them that he is ready to do what he knows enough, is an 
ample, Logic, Natural Philosophy, &c. The position which Upper , educated man ; and the man who knows them not s uneducated, 
Canada College occupied at that time, was thus, that of a substitute though he could talk all the tongues of Babel." 

for the University, and at the same time it had to discharge the | 

duties of a Grammar School. At the time of the opening of the' rrurkTiyrAcj nATJTVTir Tn vottvp mtttc 

U^versity, Upper Canada College had for many yeaw been dis- ^' THOMAS CARLYLE TO YOLNG ME^. 

ohargiDg these f unotions well, and it was regarded as a very im- 1 Thos. Carlyle, in declining an invitation of the students of the 
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Edinburgh University to deliver a valedictory addresa before them, 
closes his letter to his young friends as follows: — " Bid them, in my 
name, if they still love me, fight the good fight, and quH themselves 
like men in the warfare to which they are as if conscripts and con- 
secrated, and which lies ahe^d. Tell them to consult the eternal 
oracles (not yet audible, nor ever to become so, when worthily 
inquired of), and to disregard nearly altogether, in comparison, 
noises, menacings, and deliriums. May they love wisdom, as 
wisdom, if she is to yield her treasures, must be loved piously, 
valiantly, humbly, beyond life itself, or the i>rizes of life, with all 
one's heart, and all one's soul — in that case (I will say again), and 
not in any other case, it shall be well with them. Adieu, my 
young friends, a long adieu." 

4. BRIGHT ON MILTON'S DEFINITION OF ELOQUENCE. 

Tlie Right Hon. John Bright, in his speech accepting the free- 
dom of the City of Edinburgh, to which he was welcomed as ** an 
orator and statesman," replied: — 

' * More than thirty years ago, when I was very young indeed, in my 
beginning to think about public affairs, in reading the prose writings 
of John ^Milton I found a jiassage which fixed itself in my mind, 
and wliich time has never been able to remove. Milton says : 
* Yet true eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty 
love of truth.' And I have endeavoured, so far Jis I have had tlie 
opportunity of speaking in public, to abide by that opinion. So 
far as I am able to examine myself, during the thirty years that I 
have been permitted to speak at meetings of my couutrymen, I am 
not conscious/that I hav(? ever used an argument which I did not 
believe to be sound, or have stated anything as a fact which I did 
not believe to be true." 



and I gave a fifth part of this to be a subscriber to the Mo^j^Teal 
j Library. Bums says, 

j " What's a* the learning o* your schools, 

Your Latin names for horns and stools." 

[ So far as my experience has gone, Bums was wrong, for I think 

. that it is a privilege for a man to have had the opportunity of at- 

' taining a good education. But it is a great privilege also for a 

young man, whose early education has been deficient, to have such 

an Association as this, where he can by classes throughout our long 

winter evenings educate himself." 



5. A WELCOME PROPOSAL TO BOYS. 

The following extract from the Pall Mall Bud<je.t will have much 
interest for the friends of education generally, and especially for 
teachers, trustees of schools and others in authority : — *' A new and 
not unimportant reform is about to be introduced in German 
schools, viz.: — The abolition of all afterno<in classes. It was 
principally during the past summer months that the experiment 
was almost forced upon the authorities. The results are on all 
sides reported to have been more than brilliant. The forenoon 
classes are, we believe, somewhat, but not much, longer than 
formerly, but it is said that the pupils show an eagerness and a 
vigour in those short morning hoiu^ which has never been known 
before, and their progress is quite in keeping with tlieir keen and 
energetic assiduity. The most curious point about the matter 
seems to be the fully authenticated fact, that schools have hitherto 
only been closed experimentally, earlier or later, according to the 
wishes of the respective head-masters, the progress shown by the 
various schools stands in an inverse ratio to the duration of the 
classes, or, in other words, the less hours beyond the four or five in 
the morning in school, the more did the boys get on with their 
work. May it not be worth wliile to try the experiment in our 
schools ? We do not think that we need be ashamed to take a 
lesson from Germany, at this time of day, in educational matters." 



C. HON. J. YOUNG ON VALUE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The following reminiscences of the early life of the Hon. John 
Young, Montreal, most forcibly illustrate the groat value of the free 
Public Libraries established by the Education Department through- 
out Ontario. At the meeting lately held in the hall of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association in Montreal, on the occasion of the 
presentation of a bust to the Hon. *John Yoimg. That gentleman, 
after tracing the liistory of the Association from its origin to its 
present prosperity, gave a brief sketch of his own history to illus- 
trate the value of such Associations to young men, in the following 
extract: "I was one of "a family of seventeen children. I was 
obliged to leave school at the early age of thirteen to provide for 
myself and help the others. My first employment w:is that of a 
schoolmaster. From thirteen to fifteen I kept school in the Parish 
of Coylton, near Ayr, in Scotland, and at one time had over thii-ty- 
five scholars. My dear old master and venerable friend, John 
Torrance, Esq. , at this time visited his native phice, and called on 
my j)arent3, and I v/ as delighted by his engaging me to come to 
Montreal. I arrived here in 182G, having just completed my 
fifteentli birthday. Books at that time were to me an imperative 
necessity. I could not buy them, and the Montreal Library, in 
little St. James Street, was the only one then in Montreal (which 
was afterwards purchased by tliis Association). After paying for 
board and lodging^ my income the first year was only forty douars^ 



1. THE REV. HENRY COOKE, D. D. , LL. D. 

Wlio died the other day in Belfast, was eighty-one years of age, 
and served in the ministry of the Presbyterian body in Ireland for 
sixty years. He was educated in Glasgow. His first remarkable 
public successes were in connexion with the Arian controversy in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, Mr. Cooke being the principal 
Trinitarian champion. In 1829 that struggle closed with the ex- 
pulsion from the General Assembly of the Arian Ministers. In the 
same year !Mr. Cooke received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Jcfi*er8on College, United States, and was promoted to the 
principal church of the denomination in Belfast. The University 
of Dublin afterwards conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He subsequently took an active part against Voluntaryism, 
opposed O^Coimell's repeal movement, and supported the Epiacopal 
*Church and Conservative politics. In 1846 he was appointed dis- 
tributor of the Regium Donum, an of&ce imder the Government, 
with a liberal salary. In 1847 he became Professor of Sacred 
i Rhetoric in the Presbyterian College, Belfast. He was three times 
i Moderator of the General Assembly, and had a great reputation 
\ as a preacher of charity sermons. Although the Conserv^atism of 
I Dr. Cuoke was increasingly impalatable to the younger ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church, his personal influence never waned. 

2. CAPTAIN FREER. 

The Quebec papers announce the decease, on Thursday evening, 
of Capt. Freer, at the advanced age of 85 years and 7 months. 
The deceased was bom in London, England, and at the age of 16 
years accompanied the Duke of Kent to Halifax, when H. R. H- 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces in B. N. A. In 
the year 1809, after the arrival in America of Sir. George Prevost, 
Mr. Freer was appointed one of his Aides-de-Camp and IMilitaiy 
Secretary, which appointments he held until Sir George's death, in 
1816. IVIr. Freer obtained his Lieutenancy in the Canadian Fenci- 
bles in Oct. 1812, and the following October a Captaincy in the 
New Brunswick Fencibles. Capt. Freer was present in several 
actions during the war with the United States ; at Fort Geoi^, 
Niagara, Chateauguav, and at Plattsburg. Capt. Freer, aft<er the 
death of Sir George Prevost, served on the st^of Lieut. -Gren. Sir 
Gordon Drmnmond. In 1818, having retired from militair 
life, he was appealed to by the Directorsf of the Quebec Bank to ac- 
cept the duties of casliier on the opening of that institution, which 
appoinment he held for tliirty-tlireo years, retiring therefrom on a 
pension. Capt. Freer resided in Quebec for many years, where he 
was Colonel of Militia, Justice of the Peace, et<;., and removed to 
Montreal in 1843. 



VI. pi!S«Uane»tti8 Iritfaj} ^^adwgji. 



For the Jotirnal of Education. 

L THE 



LEAVES AND MAN. 



As the leaves of the foi-est, so faces of men, 
Having much of a sameness, are never the same ; 
And their siu'faces injured midst teQipest and strife. 
Betoken the changes in man^s chcquer'd life. 

How aptly they symbol the buddings of youth, 
In form and beauty, in goodness and truth ; 
The rush towards manhood — its term, decay; 
Bespeaking all passing, aye, passing away. 

The leaves of the forest, how fitlv they seem 
To mark the strange wand'rings m lifers varied dream ; 
Some seek in the distance a home and a Krave, 
While others rush in to the shelter they leave. 

Yet, as m the distance or at home tho' they be. 
They fatten the soil, or they nourish the tree ; 
So man^B early training diffuses abroad 
Tht blsanngs of Barth and tiis mercies of God. 
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The leaves of the forest — tho* many 'tis true' 
Are prone to the earth, yet still there's a few 
Like Faith, evergreen, abiding on high 
To beckon the weary to rest in the sky. 

The leaves of the forest — ^fit emblem of life, 
Oft leave the young buds to continue the strife ; 
So race follows race ; yet protection is given 
To bud and to infant by favor of Heaven. 

Jxmgf long has the stru^le been, countless the slaiu ; 
All nature unites, but citort is vain ; 
The sword and the cherubims guard every way, 
Nor the tears of a world can move them away. 

But Hope sjiread her -wings o'er this valley of teai's, 
And Faith sees afar through the vista of yean 
ITie ** Birthright " restore! — ^for God in his grace 
S|)ared not His own Bon to atone for our race. 

Behold him ! the gentle, the good, and the great. 
In form so lowly, yet God in estate : 
Winds, seas, and diseases, as servants obey. 
Even Death and the Grave acknowledge His sway. 

He woos rebel man, Sin and Satan succumb- 
Souls shouting for ioy to that Saviour come. 
His kingdom established, his mission reveaPd, 
He bows to his Father, and Scripture's fulfiU'd. 

Midst the silence of Heaven, Earth palling in dread, 
On the Cross, as the Altai*, the victim is laid ; 
While God hides his face as the bosom ia bared, 
llie innocent suffers, and the guilty is spared. 

Eu^h pregnant, deliver'd, Christ burst from her womb ; 
Twice Dom — great symbol what man must become. 
ITie guilty, belie\dng in Jesus, our Lord, 
Have " Life Everlasting," their Birthright restorM. 



a rai^ture of whicli they had hardly thought themselves capable 
J before. I have yet to see it by moonlight, and in winter. Under 
■ the combined influence of theae two conditionB it must be grand 

; indeed. I cannot even confess to the disappointment which* so 
' I many affirm to be the first feeling of the mind on the sight of it. I 

w:is deeply iniprossed with it at the first, and all after exx^erience 

hi\s but deepened my delight and wonder." 



i 3. INFLUENCE OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

I The Rev. Thomas Biimey, says of little children. "I am fond 
of children. 1 think them tlie i)oetry of the world, the fresh flowers 
%>f our hearts and homes; little conjurers, with their * natural 
I magic,' evoking by their spells what delights and enriches all ranks, 
and equalizes the different classes of society. Often as they bring 
with them anxieties and cares, and' live to occasion sorrow and 
grief, we should get along very badly without them. Only think if 
there never were anj-thing anywhere but grown-up men and women, 
how we should long for the sight c^f a little child ! Every infant 
comes into the world like a delighted prophet, the harbinger and 
herald of good tidings, whose office it is 'to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children,' and to draw *the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just.' A child .softens and purifies the heart, warming and 
! melting it by its gentle presence ; enriches the soul by new f eel- 
; ings, awakens in it what is favourable to virtue. It is a beam of 
' light, a fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can resist. 
j Infants recall us from much that endangei-s and encourages selfish- 
ness, that freezes the aiiections, roughens ttie manners, indurates 
'the heart ; they brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exert- 
jion, infuse courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. 
I It would be a miserable world, I do think, it it was not embellished 
! by little children. — English Sxnulay Scliool Teacher. 



Death, stingless and willing, now usher to life ; 

And the Grave's but " Memento " where ended the strife ; 

Above are the Kingdom, the ('rown, the Beward, 

And ** Blessed the dead who die in the Lord." 



SuNKlDALE, December, 1868. 



Alkxakder Hislop. 



2. REV. W. M. PUNSHON ON NIAGARA. 




I 4. ORIGIN OF COMMON QUOTATIONS. 

Among the quotations in constant use, *'.dark as pitch," "Every 
I tub must stand on its own bottom," are found in Bunyan. ** By 
jliook or crook," "Through thick and thin," are used by Spencer 
j in the * * Fairy Queen. " * 'Smell a rat, " is employed by Ben Jonson, 
I and by Butler in "Hudibras," "Wrong sow by the ear," (now 
rendered, " the wrong pig by the ear,") is used by Ben Jonson. 
! " Turn overa new leaf," occurs in Middleton's play of " Anything 

~ cheese" is found 

is ])opularly sup- 
late rebellion, is 

opportunity of making it a Btudy, and my conviction is, that if ! ,7iean8 by whi'i^h I ^can'b^'^sure^nevert^Tee my country's ruin— I 
there is anything m the world which denes at once descni)tion and i ^^m ^q i^ the last ditch." 

analysis, and which excites in the beholder by turns ideas of gran- 1 ' * 

deur, beauty, terror, power, sublimity, it is expressed in that one! ^ rptrTr TrrmQir ttatr ottcattt? 

word 'Niagara.' I have seen it in most of its summer aspects. I ^' ^^^ MUKS5iii JlAiK bJNAHJli. 

have gazed ui)on the marvellous panorama from the Rapids above, to ' Prof. Agassiz gives a curious account of the * * Gordius" or " horse 
the 'whirlpool,' three miles belov/. I have looked up to it from i hair snake" as it is more often called. He says: "Soon after 
the river, and down upon it from the Terrapin Tower. I have being hatched in the water, and w^hile mere little transparent 
hathed in its light, and been drenched with its spray. I have j bodies, they creep into the legs of grasshoppers, and burrow their 
dreamed over it through the hot afternoon, and have heai'd it , way into the abdominal cavi''"y, whore they undergo fuiiJier develop- 
ihunder in the watches of the night. On all the headlands, and I meiit as worms, sometimes growing to be two or three inches in 
on all the islands I have stood entranced and wondering while the length before they are freed. When they have grown so long that 
mist has shrouded it, and while the sun has broken it into rain- j the grasshopper becomes distended by tlie size of its strange 
bows. I have seen it fleecy as the snow-flake ; deepening into the i inhabitant, it bursts, the worm is released, and it returns to its 
brightest emerald ; dark and leaden as the angriest November sky j a(][uatic life. A gentleman living in Yonkers says that his little girl 
— ^but m all its modes there is instruction, solemnity, delight. ] recently pulled a gordius six inches long from tlie body of a cricket. 
Stable in its perpetual instability ; changeless in its everlasting They seemed to be protruding like horns. The cricket hopped 



change ; a thing to be ' pondered in the heart,' like the Revelation 
by the meek Virgin of old ; with no pride in the briUiant hues 
which are woven in its eternal loom ; with no haste in the majestic 
roll of its waters ; with no weariness in its endless psahn ; it re- 
mains through the eventful years an embodiment of unconscious 
power, a Uvely inspiration of thought, and poetry, and worship — 
a magnificent apocalypse of God. One wonderful thing about 
Niagara is, that it survives all attempts to make it common. Like 



6. EVILS OF WORKIJffG HORSES ON SUNDAY. - 

At the meeting of the British Association in Dublin, in August, 
1867, Mr. Charles Bianconi, of Cashel, read a paper relative to his 
extensive car establishment, after which a''gentleman stated that at 
Pickford's, the great English earner's, they could not work a horse 
all show places, it hiwj its Arab hordes — Bedouins of the road, of economically more than ten miles a day, and wished to hear M. 
the caravansary, of the river. All along the line, from the burn- 1 Bianconi's opinion on the subject. Mr. Bianconi stated he found, 
ing spring to the negro touters, who press upon you that * there is iby experience, he could hetier work a horse eight miles a day for 



away apparently as well as ever." 



no charge for the charming view,* and down to the spot where, with 
sublime contempt of nature and indifference to truth, a notice 
board announces that *The whirlpool is closed on Smidays,' 



six days in the week, than six miles a day for seven days in the 
week. By not working on a Sunday he eflected a saving of twelve 
per cent. This statement elicited loud applause 



Niagara is a grand institution for making people pay. Of course, j Mr. Bianconi's opinion on this point is of the highest authority ; 
also, it is the excursion terminus for all the coimtry round, and i for although the extension of railways in the land has thrown 
during the season attracts crowds that would make Wordsworth as ' thirty-seven of his vehicles out of employ ; which daily ran 2,244 



angry as when he denoimced the railway which was to profane his 
own sylph-haunted Rydal — but these cannot vulgarize it — rather it 
exmoblea them, kindling in the most insensate* breast an awe and 



miles, still he has over nine hundred horses, working sixty-seven 
conveyances, which daily travel 4,244 miles ; it is also founded on 
the result of forty-three years' experience. 
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anoe of Indian summer. Ground covered with mow from 19th to 21st 
inclusive. 

Hamilton. — On 13th, brilliant mettioric shower at night ; about 1600 made 
tiieir appeaianoe : their pathway was chiefly from NNE to SW ; time from 
1L30 p.m. on 13th to 5 a.m. on 14th ; in colour they were most varied — 
yellow, orange, scarlet, purple, violet and blue ; some presented the appear- 
ance of Roman candles, lighting up the earth like a succession of flashes of 
lightning, others were like rockets, leaving a faint line of smoke behind 
them. Zlst, hail. 24th, a lazve circle appeared round the moon, the storm 
began the day following it. Wind storms on 5th, 9th, 11th, 16th, 26th. 
Fogs, 8th, 9th. 10th, 17th. Snow, 18th, 20th, 21st, 29th, 30th. Rain, 4th, 
%h, 8th to 10th, 17th to 19th, 21st, 25th, 28th. 

Pembboks.— On 11th, shootuag star to £N£, and another to E at 10 p.m. 
The meteoric display was observed by another gentleman and described at 
the observer's requMt : about 11.30 on the 13th, the first of these bodies ap- 
peared, darting nom N£ and E southwards ; the sky was cloudless and the 
neavens studded with stars ; the meteors appeared hke globes of fire, some 
reddish, others a bright yellow, and varying m size, about that of an orange ; 
an interval of some minutes would often occur between the flights ; near the 
line of the eastern horizon the movements of the meteors were very frequent ; 
the laree ones left a luminous train of light behind them of a silvery appear- 
ance, the smaller ones disappearing immediately ; up to about 12.30 about 
60 meteors were counted, the sky then became considerably clouded from the 
NW ; most of the larger meteors made their appearance from a course more 
K and S than any other direction, and their course in the atmosphere was 
mneh lower than that of the smaller ones, some of them appearing much 
lower than the douds. Wind storms occurred on 5th, 12lth, 21st, 30th. 
Snow, 1st, 8th to 11th, 17th to 21st. 25th, 27th, 29th. Rain, Ist, 5th, 17tb, 
26th. The winter has come on early: no Indian summer. A considerable 
portion of Allimiette lake was frozen duringthe last few days of the month. 
llie steamer PoiUiac made her last trip on 29th. On most of the days when 
snow fell the fall was not constant ; the observer noticed a snow cloud on 
lltb, the limits of which were very clearly defined. 

Peterborough. — On 13th, unusual display of meteors, conmiencing 10.37 

m., sky cloudless and very clear ; the curection of their course imtil about 

was from N£ southerly, and generally nearly horizontal, but some of the 
larger ones seemed to uioot upwards, and a few in long curves ; some re- 
sembled balls of fire ; some led and some pale yellow ; many were like 
rockets of red and blue colors ; all generally about the size of an or«nge. 
Intermissions of some minutes took place now and then at irregular inter- 
vals, and sometimes after one of these pauses the meteors would suddenly 
reappear in great numbers ; many of them disappeared suddenly ; some ap- 
peared to burst and fladi ; a good many of them left trains of light, and 
some of these trains remained fixed for a considerable time, becoming ap- 
parently extinguished gradually. The flights were peculiarly numerous at 
the £ H. About 1 a.m. there were some very brilliant displays, the meteors 
about that time being apparently for a short time larger and more brilliant. 
About 2 the direction of the course was mostly towards SW. Towards 
morning the direction of the flights gradually and imperceptibly changed 
until their course became the opposite to what it was at the commencement, 
the direction being latterly from S northerly and north easterly ; many 
very large and brilnant meteors appeared, and. some seemed to descend from 
a vast height. This marvellous and ever memorable display of wonders 
sradually ceased as the dawn advanced and eclipsed all the minor luminaries. 
Afany of the trains above mentioned had aj)eculiar phosphorescent hue and 
appearance. On 14th, watched for meteors — saw one small failing star at 
10.17, but none afterwards ; watched till 11.40. Snow on 20th, 21st, 29th, 
dOth. Rain, 1st, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 17th. 18th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 
29th, 30th. 

SmooB. — Fine display of meteors between 2 and 3 a.m. 13th, but none of 
remarkable brilliancy ; their paths were short and towards NW ; on same 
day at IL 15 p.m., observer noted one of very great brilliancy, having a 
nadeua as large as Venus at her greatest elongation— its point of departure 
was the head of the Lynx, and its direction through Ursa Major, disappear- 
ing in many scintillations, near the star Alioth ; it left a bright track, which 
was visible nearly two minutes. On 24th, lunar haloat^p.m., on 24th, 
45<' diameter. Snow, 11th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 29th, »)th. Rain. 4th, 
5th, 7th to 10th, 17th, 18th, 25th, 28th, 29th, 30th. Month noted for 
cloudiness. 

Stratfobd. — On 3rd, at 8 p.m., large lunar halo. 21st, mill pond frozen 
second time. 22nd, pond free from ice. 30th, pond frozen third time. Wind 
storms, 7th, 9th, Uth, 15th, 16th, 17th, 2lBt. Fogs, 4th, 10th, 24th. 25th. 
Snow, 1st, 5th, 7th, Uth, 18th, 28th, 29th. Rain, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
loth, 17th, 25th, 26th. 

WiNDSOB.— On 3rd, large lunar halo. 6th, meteor from W to N, eleva- 
tion 45^. On 10th, and for a few previous days, currant a^d other shrubs in 
leaf. 13th, meteor from £ to N. 21st, laige but faint lunar halo. 29th, 
ttt 10 p.m. (Sunday), barometer at 10 p.m. 2».964. 



YIII. MixmiinMl %Xtm. 



« ■% ^ - -*. -fc^ 



Ukivebsity of Trintty College. — ^At the recent convocation the 

following degrees were conferred by Chancellor, the Hon. J. H. Cam- 
eron. B.A. Ford, Ogden Pultney ; Clarke, William Hoy es; Robarts, 
Josi&h T. ; Nichols, Wilmot Mortimer ; Anderson, Allan ; Walker, 
ThaddeuB ; Jones, Charles Jerome. M.A. Badgley, Rey. Cliarles 
Howard ; Bethnne, Rey. Frederick Alexander, B,A. adeundem and M. 
A. ; Litchfield, George Arnold, £xeter College, Oxford. Prizes were 
then presented, with appropriate remarks «to A. P. Pousette, B.A., 
Prince of Wales prize for first class in Mathematics, 1867 ; and Mathe- 
matical prize, third year. 1867. Hamilton memorial prizes — Ot. J. 
Taylor, B.A. ; A. Shaw, B.A. Divinity prize — G. J. Taylor, B.A. O. 



P. Fom, Prince of Wales prize and Chancellor's prize for first class in 
Classics and Mathematics ; also, Classical and Mathematical prizes third 
year. * G. A . Mackenzie, Classical and French prizes, second year, and 
English Essay prize. Mr. Mackenzie read his prize Essay on *'the in- 
fluence of Greece on Roman Literature and Art." The following gentle- 
men were a<lmitted into the Divinity Class : — ^W. H. Clarke, B. A. * R. 
Greene ; J. H. Nimmo, B.A., Queen's College, Kingston. The Chan- 
cellor then admitted the Matriculants ; — Worrell, John Austin — First 
Foundation Scholar ; Armour, Edward Douglass — Second Foundation 
Scholar ; Poole, Edward — Bishop Strachan Scholar ; Darling, Cliarles 
Dickson Scholar ;j^Nimmo, John Henry ; Abbett, John Bethune ; Burke, 
E<lmund Groves ; Bumham, John vV. ; Deacon, Daniel ; Dundas, 
Charles ; (lourlay, Reginald ; Hamilton, John ; Massey, William ; Mor- 
gan, Lleweulleyn George ; Nevitt, Richard Barrington ; Read, Thomas 
William ; White, James Lyall. The Chancellor said — Ladies and 
Gentlemen . It is a matter for the greatest satisfaction and gratification 
to us, and I am sure to you, that to day a greater number of matriculants 
have been admitted than on any former occasion in the history of the 
College, except once. Notwithstanding the many obstacles we have had 
to en^unter, the fact I have mentioned shows that Trinity College is 
gradually pros]|cring ; and when we add that many of the matriculants 
now entered are from Trinity School ; and that one who is leaving this 
institution to go as one of the masters at Port Hope, has this session 
had the honor of doing what no student has ever done bef oro here — tak- 
ing a double first — all these things indicate [a bright and prosperous 
future. I have said we have lately had to encounter obstacles and dis- 
couragements ; and amongst these have been pecuniary difficulties. 
Parliament has seen fit to withhold from all denominations pecuniary 
grants ; and, in these circumstances, it becomes us to act as others arc 
doing. The Wesleyans and other denominations are buckling on their 
armour, and making strenous efforts to enlarge their pecuniary resources; 
let the Church of England do the same. Wo, as a body, have not been 
so united as we might have been ; but if we have the elements of union 
within ourselves, let these elements be now combined, for now is the time 
for united action. We hold that sectarian and religious training must 
go together ; and when we see that we can produce such young men as 
you by the system, we cling all the more strongly to it. Government 
may think it is not its duty to assist in this work, yet we consider the 
work must be done ; and holding that belief, it is the duty of every 
member of the Church of England to do his utmost in keeping it on. 
And if we will only be united and energetic, we will still further extend 
our operations ; and in spite |of the many accusations that have been 
flung at this institution, we will rise superior to them all, and go on 
prospering and to prosper. The proceedings were terminated by the 
benediction, which was pronounced by the Bishop, in Latin, in the 
usual form. "God Save the Queen" was then led off by one of the 
graduates, the chorus being cordially taken up by all assembled. 

University of Queen's College. — The Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in connection with the Church of Scotiand, was recently 
held at Kingston. An enthusiastic feeling in favour of the maintenance 
of the College was exhibited. Many indications of intended liberality 
were mentioned, including an offer from a member of another church, of 
£120 per annum secured in perpetuity. A letter was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Urquhart, giving the views of leading Ministers of the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church, urging the maintenance of the College as a Presby- 
terian necessity, and promising aid. This letter evidentiy had in view 
the possible prominent future of Queen's College as a Presbyterian 
University of that community in the Dominion, holding as it does, a 
Royal Charter. Resolutions were passed, pledging the Synod to maintain 
the College in more than its present efficiency by an additional endow- 
ment of not less than $100,000, of which, it was stated, $20,000 would 
be forthcoming from Kingston ; the leading members of other denomin- 
ations here promising assistance. General and Local Committes for the 
whole Church were nominated and appointed. It may be safely stated 
that no more enthusiastic or harmonious meeting of the Church of Scot- 
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land Synod in Canada was ever held. The debating was unusally able. 
The Moderator closed the proceedings by a suitable and eloquent address, 
after which the Committee and Board of Trustees met and applied 
themsoh es to the details of the Scheme. The following are the resolu- 
Hous : — " That this Synod having taken under its serious deliberation, 
the emergency which has arisen in the financial position of Queen's 
College, unanimously resolve, 1st. That it is of the greatest importance 
to the interests of the church and of superior education generally, that 
this institution be efficiently maintained. 2nd. That under these cir- 
cumstances, it is the paramount duty of the Synod to appeal to the 
Church and the community to supply the funds needed for this object. 
3rd. That the members of the Synod of the Board of Trustees and of 
the Corporation of the College, now present, pledge their utmost aid and 
influence to accomplish the endowment of the institution to the amount 
at least of if 100,000. 4th. That for the carrying out of these resolu- 
tions, a Committee composed of members taken from the Synod, the 
Board of Trustees and the C'orporation be and are hereby appointed • 
and not to them alone shall be entrusted the method for securing the 
end in view, but they are to confer with the Board of Trustees on the 
beat mode for increasing the efficiency of the institution. — CrM)e!^ 

TTniversity College, Toronto. — The class list A the Christmas 

examinations of the University College has just been published. Out 
of one hundred and eleven first -class honors awarded, the large nimiber 
of forty -two have been carried off by ex-pupils of Upper Canada College, 
who gain head places in the fourth year in classics, English and German; 
in the third year in classics and chemistry ; in the second year in clas- 
sics, French, German, mathematics, logic, mineralogy and geology, and 
in metaphysics ; in the first year in classics, English, French and chem- 
istry. Of Toronto townsmen, in the second year, Messrs. Fletcher, 
Fotheringhom and Wightmon ; and in the first year, Messrs. Fletcher 
and Reid have highly distinguished themselves. Messrs. Fletcher, 
Fotheringham and Wightman, and Mr. J. Fletcher received their pre- 
vious training in Upper Canada College. Mr. ileid was, before entering 
the University, a pupil of Toronto Granmiar School. — Glohe. 

Albert University'. — The Rev. Joseph AVild, M.A., of Belleville, 

has undertaken to raise a fund for the permanent endowment of Albert 
(M.£.) College at Belleville. In a recent address at Hamilton, he stated 
that he had been sent out on the mission of collecting funds to 2)ay off 
the debt of Albert College, Belleville, to which purpose the proceeds of 
the lecture were to be applied. Ten tLousond dollars were required to 
clear the College of debt, and his hopes were good that within a few 
months to come, that amount would be raised. In Toronto, five hundred 
dollars hod been contributed, and Hamilton, he trusted, would also do 
its share in the work. 

The Ontahio Veterinary College was recently re-opened, 



and the introductory lecture delivered by Professor Smith. He briefly 
traced the history of Veterinary medicine, and its intimate connection 
with agriculture, with the progress <of which, and especially in its recent 
rapid advances, it has kept even pace. Some sort of medical treatment 
has been found necessary and coeval with the domestication of animals 
for the service of man. For, while in a state of nature, the unerring 
instinct of wild animals direct them in their choice of food and other 
conditions essential to health ; but with domestication, disease is intro- 
duced, Hence, we find traces of a veterinary art amongst the most 
ancient nations. But it is in modem times only that correct principles 
have been established, and the practice has reached the dignity of a 
science. To the French must be given the credit of being the foremost 
as a nation to recognize the veterinary art as a profession, and also the 
first to establish a school of instruction for this branch of medicine. In 
1761 a school was established in Lyons, under the x>atronage of the 
Government j and not long after a similar college was opened at Alfort, 
near Paris. This, which is still in a most flcnirishing condition, is per- 
haps, the oldest veterinary institution in Europe. The present Emperor 
allowB one hundred thousand dollars a year for its support. The pro- 



fession is better supported and upheld in France, than in any other part 
of Europe, and the magnificent grant of the Emperor ia certainly worthy 
of all praise. The lecturer reverted to the recent abolition, as one of 
the results of a veterinary congress, of the horrible and most inhuman ' 
practice of vivisection, which, until lately, disgraced the French school 
Mr. Smith briefly reviewed the history of the art in England and Scot- 
land, and the origin and ultimate success of the I^ndon and Edinbnigh 
Veterinary Colleges. Under the fostering care of these institutions, 
many noble professors of the art have become prominent, and during the 
present century, veterinary medicine has been materially advanced by 
the -wrritings of Blaine, White, Youatt, Percivall and Gamgee. In 
Canada, the importance of the profession is becoming yearly more mani- 
fest with the increasing number and value of our live stock. In tliia 
country may be found some of the most valuable herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheejS on the continent, and our horses, which are being largely 
exported into the States, are increasing in excellence and value. The 
Board of Agriculture have done much to promote the veterinary art in 
this Province, and have from the commencement sustained the Ontario 
Veterinary College. In conclusion, Mr. Smith briefly addressed those 
students who now, for the first time, entered on their studies, m*H 
showed how important it was for them to apply diligently, and to cul- 
tivate habits of close and accurate observations. With industry and a 
fair amount of energy, their success in every settled port of the country 
was certain. The lecturer was listened to with much attention, and 
warmly applauded. The numbers now included in the school are more 
than during any previous term, the students of all classes amounting 
already to nearly thirty. The term will extend over about ten weeks, 
with three lectures daily. Besides Mr Smith's instructions. Professor 
Bucklond and Dr. Thorbum deliver lectures regularly at the Agrical> 
tural Hall, and the students have the opportunity of attending those of 
Dr. Bovell, at the Toronto school of Medicine. It is gratifying to find 
an institution of such importance to the country in so flourishing a 
condition. 



-English Educational Item.s. — Lord Stanley has been elected 



Lord Rector of Glasgow University, by the casting vote of the Dnke of 

Montrose, Chancellor of the University. Mr. Fronde, the historian 

and editor of Frazn-'a Magazine, has been elected Rector of St. Andrew's 

University, by a majority of 14 votes over Mr. Disraeli. ^Acgord- 

iNO TO the Cambridge ''Independent,'* Grammar and Spelling are 
henceforth to be added to the requirements for a degree in that ancient 

University. Out of 861 boys at Eton school, 761 are obliged to 

learn French. A year or two ago, out of 800 boys only 70 were study- 
ing any modem language. The revolution is due to a parliamentaiy 

inquiry. A society to supply the blind with cheap literature has 

been established at Worcester, England. The Bishop of Worcester is 

the President. It is proposed to print books in Roman type. ^Mr. 

Anthony Trollope lately opened a school exhibition in England, with an 
address wherein he declared that education in England was not so gene- 
ral as in Prussia, " and certainly, as regards popular education, it is not 
so high or so advanced here as it is in America. " ^There are 29 Uni- 
versities in Germany, with 29,542 students, and the number of prof essors 
engaged in lecturing, amounted in the last term to 2,194. There is a 
movement on foot for raising funds for the benefit of the poorer scholars 
80 as to enable them to give their minds exclusively to their studies, 

As a proof of the growing spirit of tolerance in Austria, the 

Mtdical Times says, that for the first time in the history of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, a Protestant has been chosen Dean of the Medical Faculty 

The former professors of the Madrid University, dismissed by 

Gonzales Bravo and Narvoez, have resumed possession of their Chairs. 

The Council of State of the Swiss Cantons has published an edict 

forbidding any youth under 18 years of age to smoke, under a heavy 
penalty. 

American Educational Items. — Hon. Alexander H. Stephens 

announces his readiness to accept the Professorship of Belles Lettras in 
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the Georgia University. The schools and colleges of the South ! Trustees, the County Superintendent, and the Head Master of the 

have been more numerously attended this season than ever before. 'Grammar School. 4th. That the principle should be maintained of 

A wealthy citizen of Terre Haute, Indiana, offeis to give $110,000 to exacting from the several County CouncilB, a contribution towards the 

endow a ladies* seminary in that place. The Mormons have invented ; support of the Grammar Schools, at least equal to one half of the 

a new alphabet, in which 100,000 new school lK>oks have been printed (Government grant. 5th. That in view of the very important changes 
for the instruction of the people •of Utah. • contemplated by the proi^sed Grammar School Bill, it would be highly 

Ontario Edvcational Items.-- At a meeting of the Cluelph advisable to postpone Legislative action untU these changes have been 

Board of School Trustees on the 15th inst., Dr. Mc(Juire brought up the . thoroughly discussed. That the annual meeting of the (Grammar School 
subject of Ughting the fires and sweeping the school rooms. He spoke , Association be held in the Mechanics' Institute, Toronto, on ^e first 
forcibly and with good reason against teachers being 'expected to per- ! Wednesday in August. After the transaction of some formal business, 



form those menial services, or paying for the same out of their salaries. 
It was then decided that $15 a year be added to the teachers' salaries 

for each room swept and lightetl with fires. At a mejeting of the 

Gait School Trustees oh the 14th inst., a general conversation took place 



met in Toronto, at the latter end of the year. The items considered 
were printing report, finance, act of iucori)oration, annual meeting, pro- 
about the moile of examination for prizes. It was the general wish that | jected excursion to the P'alls, and the Grammar and Common School 



the meeting adjourned. 
OxTARio Ti"L\cnER.s' Assot lATiox.- -The Director's of this l)ody 



the teachers make the awards in accordance with the result of the marks 
kept by each teacher, and the examinations which will take place in the 
school. The new Hellnmth Ladies' College in London, has been 



Bills. The topics for discussion at the next meeting of the Association 
were agreed to as follows : — Mr. Miller i^roposes as one of the topics, 
"What shall be the stiKlies taught in our Common Schools." He refer- 



roofed in and enclosed for the winter, The foundation stone was ouly re<l to the agitation in some places that the study of political economy 
laid in September, and few then supposed that such an immense structure was a legitimate one, and without expressing any opinion in the prem- 
would be raised and roofed in before the snow had hardly settled upon ises, he thought the ventilation which would ensue upon a discussion 

the ground. ^The ("Congregational ministers at Ottawa are about pur- by the association of the topic i)roposed was most desirable. Tlie topic 

chasing groimd to build a seminary. The village of Poole, North was placed on the catalogue. Mr. \Vatsox, in the absence of Mr. Seath, 

Riding of Perth, has erected a $1,100 school house. The town of I B. A., proposcjl the following, " Gn English idiomatical expressions, and 

Perth has procured from the Education Department, Toronto, a fine I the best method of jjaaly sis," which was adopted- Mr. Sneath's name 

free public library ^vith uj> wards of 500 volumes. ^The inhabitants is connected with the introduction of the diacussicm whvii it comes up. 

of WTiitby have presented Mr. (ieorge H. Dartnell, Chairman of the Mr. Ormisto:^, B. A., suggested the following, "What means can be a- 
Board of Trastees of that town, with a massive silver ice pitcher, salver , dopted to induce pupils to continue a proper course of reading and studies, 
and goblets, for his many years' services in the cause of education. Tho after quitting school for the business of life," This was also adcpted. 



students of the Kockwood Acatlemy waited upon the teachers and pre- 



Mr. Miller projtosed that " The best method of teaching history " be a 



sented them with a handsome Malacia and silver mounted cane each, subject for discussion. He thought that a discussion on this topic 
suitably cngravefl— cost S14 50— together with an address, to which the \ would perhaps remedy a defect under which he himself had laboured to 
teachers made a suitable reply. The Rev. J. Kilgour, L.S.S., likewise ; an extent, viz :— the want of a text book for the puri>ose of teaching his- 
addit!88^ the audience, which was composed of the students and a goo<Uy I tor\^ Mr. Miller suggested the topic ** How may we make the as- 
nomber of the good people of Rockwood, ladies and gentlemen. sociation which we represent more eflectiveand progressive." He said 

^ „ ^ ^ 1- XI. T> ^ r i.1. n 'that althoujxh we had immunities and privileges which did not pertain 
CouMON School Lakd.s, Ontario.- -From the Report of the Com-, '^ . . , ^ , 

missioner of Crown Lands, we learn that in the half yeax endhxg 30th June, I to our Lower Cana^la analagons association, yet they were far ahead of 
1867. the sales of the lands set apart for creating a Common School Fund, j ^8 ^^ ^^Y ^'^^^H^- They ranked among their members names very 
under the authority of the Act 12th, Vic. cap. 200, amounted to 2,210 acres, ' celebrated in literature, and their reports were calculated to command 
and to 1,461 acres in the latter half of the year, chiefly lots which had for- more attention from outsiders. Mr. Mi^Alllster proposed the foUow- 
merly been sold, but resumed for the non-performance of the conditions of ing * On geographical text-books," remarking that one of the resolu- 
sale. Thepurchasemoney of the 2,210 acres is $4,849.50; of the 1,461 acres, tions communicated to the Board by the lliames Association (as 
$3,491. $92,125.14 were collected during the first half of the year, and mentioned above) might come up incidentally in the discussion. 
$26,672.34 during the last half. There were no disbursements in the former, ^ ^ 

and $60 in the latter period. The total amount reahzed from these lands, | irV~ Jli* \\ tt ^f W i»nf » t ^t rtf i f^H 

up to the 30th of June, was $1,416,948.54, and to the Slst of December, | ^^- JfCImnwCUIil^JIWlU^ ^^ 

|l,442,620.88. '^ ^^^^^ '^^^ 

' , r ^ T, ,v. T, ,.f 1 .^ PROVINCIAL CP:RTIFICATES (aiANTED BY THE 

Gravmab Sch(K)L Lands, Ontario.— From the same Reiwrt we learn ■ ^ ^^^^ wx^ v ^ 

that of the balance (45,993 acres), on hand at the commencement of the year, ! CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

1,615 acres were sold during the first six months, and only 600 acres during 

the utter half of the >w. The purchase money of the fir«t quantity .h 1 The Chief Superintendent of iMlucation, on the recomuten- 
*2.219; of the second. «1.58k90. The receipts for the fi«t six month, were dat on of the Masters of the .> ormal School and un*r the 
•7 389.k -.d for the remainder of the year. «6.7(M.02. authority (If tlie following section of the Consolidated Common 

•** ' ^ School Act for Ontario, has granted to the undermentioned 

Grammar Schools.— At a recent meeting of the executive com- .students of the Nonnal School, Provincial Certificates of Quali- 

mittee of the Graounar School Masters' Assiociation held in this city, , fications as Common Scliool Teachers in any part of this 
the provisiona of the proposed Grammar School Bill were passed in re- Province. 

view, and the following resolutions passed. 1st. That it would Ihj un- „^^ q,|^^ ^ijjj^.f Superintendent of Education, on the recommemlation 
ad^OBable to withdraw the nomination of Trustees from the town and of the Teachers of the Normal School, may jpve to any IVacher of Common 
auw»uiewwi ^^ rri. x • i, *v, n « >. i Schools a Certificate of Qualification, which ahall be vahd m any part of 

county mmucipahties. *2nd. That, masmucn as tne irrammar bcuools ^Q^^rio] until revoke<l ; but no such C'crtificate shall l>e i^aven to any person 
occupy a place intermediate between the Common Schools and the Pro- : who has not been a student in the Normal School." 

vincial University, it would be unadvisable to make organic changes in | jj^^ Certificate.? are divided into Classes, in harmony ^vith 
the curriculum of the Grammar Schools without making corresponding ^be general ]>rogramnie, according to which all teachers in this 
changes in the entrance exammation to tho University. 3rd. That it ; Province are required to be examined and clas.^ified, and are 
would be advisable that the examination for entrance to the Grammar i valid until revoked, or until tlie expirathm of the time men- 
SchooU be conducted by a Committee consisting of the Chairman and j tioned in the Certificate. 
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Each Certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of. WILLIAM MELMER, TEACHER, WANTED, 

the Department, in the foll owing o rder : ; information is particularly wanted at the Education Office, 

I Toronto, of William Melmer, who was a school teacher in the 
FORTIETH SESSION.— DATED 22n(l DECEMBER, 1 808. | vicinity of Kingston about five years since. 

Maleh. 

Second dasi— Grade A. 



First CUisi—Onide A, 

'2616. Boulter, Joshua John. 

2617. Scott, WilUani. 

First Class— Grade B. 

2618. Jardine, William Wilaon. 

2619. Powell, Francis Cox. 

2620. Thomijson, John Nixon. 

First Class— Grade C. 

2621. Denniu, James Edwin. 

2622. Dundon, John Stephen. 

2623. Gill, Samuel Rea. 

2624. Hendry, William John. 

2625. Hughes, Samuel. 

2626. McDowall, Joseph William. 

2627. McKay, David Waters Burn. 

2628. Munro, Donald. 

2629. Suddaby, Jeremiah. 

2630. Wilfton, John. 



2631. CamT)l>ell, John IIarkne»H. 

2632. Clark, William lieid. 

2633. Dixon, Samuel Eugene. 

2634. A^ercoe, James. 

Second Class - Grade B. 

26:i5. Aimis, Andrew E. 
263G. Boddy, James. 

2637. Brownlee, Hu^h Jame.s. 

2638. Drimmie, Daniel. 

2639. McLeod, Jobit. 

2640. McMillan, John. 

2641. Pahner, C:harles. 

2642. Reily, Marlow Miles. 

2643. Scallion, James William. 

Second Class — Class C. 
[Expire one year from date.] 

2644. Crawford, Duncan. 
2045. Hodge, jr., Robert. 
26-16. Kelly, John William. 

2647. McKee, George. 

2648. Wowl, Frank. 



FEMALE.S. 

First Class—Grade A. 

2649. 'ITiompson, Charlotte Emily. 

First Class— Grade B. 

2650. Brown, Martha Eva. 

2651. Calder, Annie. 
26^2. Good, Rebecca Ida. 

2653. Harney, Ellen Nora, 

2654. Lister, Jane. 

2655. Meams, Isabella. 

2656. Robertson, Jane. 
2637. Templeton, Sarah Jane. 



Second Class— Grttde B. 



First Class -Grade C. 

2668. Bentley, Kate. 

2659. Buckle, Frances Hannah. 

2600. Fletcher, Margaret. 

2061. Eraser, Maggie. 

2662. Hunter, Mary. 

266;^. Moore, Charlotte ElizalJeJh. 

2664. Mullin, Charlotte Ann. 

2665. Preston, Sarah. 

2666. Scarlett, Mary Elizabeth. 

2667. Somerville, Petertna. 

2668. Spread, Margaret 

2669. Walsh, Margaret Ehzabeth. 

2670. Watt, Elizabeth. 

• Second Class- Grade A. 

2671. Burris8,^Mary Jane. 

2672. Gorman, Jane Anne. 

2673. Ke-ssack, Jessie. 

2674. McBride, Charlotte Louisa. 

2675. McCVeight, Sarah. 

2676. McDonald, Anne Jane. 

2677. Nicholls, Mary Ann. 

2678. Panton, Jessie R. H. 

2679. Saxton, Josephine Jerusha. 



2680. Bnnvnlee, Marion. 

2681. Chadwick, Elizabeth Miriam. 

2682. Clark, Jessie Agnes. 

2683. Cockbum, Catherine. 

2684. CojTie, Margaret J. 

2685. Gray, Emma. 

2686. (Junn, Mary. 

2687. Hay, Janet 'Rennick. 
26¥8. Joyce, Mary Greeves. 

2689. Lundy, Susan Elizabeth. 

2690. Mullin, Isabella. 

2691. McCausland, Fannie. 

2692. McKenzie, Isabella. 

2693. McKenzie, Mary. 

2694. O'Brien, Mary Josephine. 

2695. O'Neill, Mary Ann. 
269(>. Riddel, Margaret. 

2697. Robertson, Jannet. 

2698. Sefton, Anna Maria. 

2699. Sinclair, Barbara. 

2700. Spink, Jane Ehzabeth. 

2701. Telford, Marion. 

2702. 'l\imbuU, Elizabeth. 

2703. Wallace, Jane. 

2704. Walsh, Mary Ann. 

/ . Second Class — Grade C. 

[Expire one year from date.] 

2705. Adkins, Fannie Mary. 

2706. Burk, Mary Emily. 

2707. Guillet, Mary Ann. 

2708. Holcroftf Margaretta Sarah. 

2709. Moran, Alicia. 

2710. Munshaw, Matilda Caroline. 

2711. Rowland, Alice Jane. 

2712. Weir, Sarah Emma. 



Expired Certificates. 



TRUSTEES* SCHOOL MANUAL. 

Ill reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' F^chool 
Manual, we desire to intimate that as the edition of the Manual 
of 1804 is exhausted, no new edition will be issued until Feb- 
ruary or March. Parties desiring copies will please therefore 
defer sending for them until that time. 



INTERCOMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved^ in the 
Jmtrnal of Edumiion for letters and inter-communications be- 
; tween Local Superintendents, School Tnistees and Teachers, on 
an/ subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince! As no personal or party discussions have, ever sinc« the 
; establishment of the Jimnud, appeared in its columns, no letter 
I or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
I to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
' freedom is allowed. T^ong letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
"agement, discipline, ])rogress, teaching, or other subject of 
! general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in ])romoting the great object for which this Jmimal 
i was established. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, froe of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 



FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

I ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL RfiCiULATIONS. 

" The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the Institutions 
jnt the Province." — Lord Eloin. 

i " Hod I the power I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, as the sower ssova 
his Heed." — HoRACB Manx. 

' Under tlie regidations of the Department, each County Ck)un- 

I cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 

as follows."^ City, Town, Village, and ^Township Councils can 

establish the fii'St three classes, and School Tnistees either of the 

first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Cortnmn School Lihrarij in each school house 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Public Lendiiuf Library, available to all the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professioiutl Librartf of books on teaching, school organ- 
ization, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public In^fifuii&n, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the u^e of the inmates, or in the Connly 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 




in-ises those which expired on the 



already appeared in the Journ^d of Fducat ion imd the following list com- ^p^jg i,^ ^j^^j^ school, either as prizes or in libraries. Haying 

,«•;«.« thnMft which exmred on the 22nd of that month. '.* , ., Ixi" i* i ii ij*' 

given the pupils a taste tor reading and general knowledge, 
Males. they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 

gratifying it. 



2493 East Cornelius. 2497. McVarlane, Peter Alexander. 

2494*. Obtmned Second Class B. [2569.] 24\)S. O'Brien, William. 

2495. Jonea, James Robert. 2499. Scallion, James WiUiam. 

2496. McEwen, John. 

Females. 



2542. Buller, Henrietta. 

2543. Germain, Mary Eleanor. 



2544. Schofield, Amelia Monro. 



Ceriijied. 



ALEXANDER MARLING, 

Bcf/istrar. 



Education Offtce, 

Toronto, January, 1869, 
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REPORT ON THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT BY A 

LUU3E 8EL£Crr COHBITTSE OF THE LEOISIATIVK ASSEMBLY 
OF ONTARIO. 

At the reqaeit of the Chief Superintendent of EducAtion, & 
1m^ Committee of twenty-three, out of eighty-two memhen of 
th« Legidative Aeaembly, (more than one-fourth of the whole 
House), wu q^pointed to consider the suf^eetions which he 
had submitted in hie two last official reports, respecting certain 
uneadmenta to the Qnummar and Common School Lt^we ; also 
to iBqnire into the nuna^ment and working of the Education 
I>ap«rtment. 

Yarious attaclu and imputations have been made in past 
yeare against the Chief Superintendent and others in the man- 
i^emeut of the Department, and he was anxious, before retiring 
from its fdministratioD, that the most thorough investigation 
should be made into tJie working of the Department by Re- 
pTMentatires of the people. The leaders of both parties in the 
Assemblr agreed to the selection and appointment of a large 
Committee f^om both ddes of the House, and on the 10th 
of November, "On motion of the Hon. Attorney-General 
Macdonald," (as we learn from the " Votes and Proceedings" 
of the House of Assembly,) "a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the working of the Common and 
Orammu School System of Ontario, together with the Depart- 
tnent of Puldio Instruction ; wiAi power to aend for persons 
aud pi^wrS) and to r^iort thereon." 



The following is (he report of that Committee presented, 
received and ordered to be printed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the day before the close of the Session. This report is an 
ample vindication of the Chief Superintendent, and all who 
have assisted him, from the imputations long and recklessly 
thrown upon them by a portion of the public press and other 
parties ; an unquestionable testimony to the fidelity, efficient^ 
and economy with which the Department of Public Instruction 
has been conducted in its various branches and details. 

Such a verdict on the conduct and work of the Chief 
Superintendent must be a valuable reward for the hostility 
and toil through which he has passed during nearly a quarter 
of a century, and must contribute largely to cheer him in his 
evening of life. , 

REPORT OP THE OOHMON AKD QRAHMAR SCHOOL COHUmEE 

OF THE HOUSE OF AS5SEHBLY. 

To the Honoralle the Leffiftatke Atsembty, Ontario; — 

The Select Committee appointed to examine into the work- 
ing of the Common and Grammar School system of Ontario, 
together with the Department of Public Instruction, beg leave 
to present their Report: — 

Your Committee have considered the provisions of the law 
respecting Common and Grammar Schools, and adopted certain 
resolutions for t^e amendment thereof, which have been em- 
bodied in ffills numbers 119 and 129, now before yonr honor- 
able House. 

Some progress has been made in investigating the manage- 
ment and nsefulnees of Upper Canada Coll^, but owing to the 
lateness of the session and the number of persons to be ex- 
amined, and documents to be considered, the Committee will 
not be able to report thereon this session. They have also pro- 
cured returns and other useful information, which have been 
printed under the order of your honorable House for the use 
of members. 

The Committee visited the Education OfBce and examined 
the system of management pursued there, and appointed a sub- 
Committee for the more careful and extended investigation of 
that department of the educational system. The result of th» 
labor of that Committee is embodied in their report as adopted 
and approved by your Committee, and htirewith submitted. 
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Your Committee have to congratulate the country upon the 
extent and efficiency of its educational system, brought to its 
present state of usefulness mainly by the indefatigable exertions 
of the able and venerable Chief Superintendent, the Reverend 
Doctor Ryerson, seconded by the Council of Public Instruction, 
and a most efficient staff of officers, toffether with the liberal 
provision made by the representatives of the people for the sup- 
port of education in all its branches. 

Your Committee are also much indebted to the Chief Super- 
intendent for the great assistance given to the Committee by 
him in pursuing their inquiries ; and it is matter of regret to 
the Committee, that the time at their disposal, owing to the 
many calls upon its members iu the discharge of other legisla- 
tive duties, has prevented the preparation of an extended report 
upon the subjects embraced in their enquiries^ 

All which IS respectfully submitted. 

M: C. CAMERON, 
* Chairnuin, 

Committee Room, 

January 19th, 1869. 

REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT AND DEPOSITORY. 

To tlie Chairniaii of tlu Edticaii<mal ComrmtUe: — 

The sub-Committee appointed to examine into the interna! 
management of the Educational Department, report: — 

That in undertaking the duties assigned to them, they first 
determined to make a thorough examination into the mode of 
conducting the financial department. 

Your Committee find that the system adopted by the Depart- 
ment is of so thorough and complete a character, that no hmds 
can by any possibility be received without being checked by 
proper officers, whose several duties require them to make 
entries in various books, through which every item can readily 
be traced. 

They find that all moneys received by the Department are 
reguUrly deposited to the credit of the Oovemment, with the 
exception of moneys intended to be disbursed in the purchase 
of articles outside of the institution [Trustees School seals 
merely], and that all expenditures are made by cheque, pro 
perly countersigned by the different heads of the department 
to which they respectively belong. 

They find that a perfect system of re^stration of every com- 
munication received by the department is maintained, by means 
of which the several officers to whose department the communi- 
cation has reference, are immecliately a])prized of the contents, j 
and answers are promptly returned to the same. 

Your Committee have also made a thorough investigation of 
the Depository department, and find that the existing arrange- 
ments for pui'chasing stock are satisfactory and well fitted for 
securing the same on the most favorable terms. The mode of 
disposing of the books is equally satisfactory. 

X our Committee find that the amount yearly received by the 
Department from the Mnicipalities for books, maps, &a,is very 
considerable, amounting in 1868 to $20,004^^, which sum is 
paid directly into the Public Treasury, and should be regarded 
as an offset against the amount granted to the Department. 

In connexion with this subject your Conunittee submit the 
following statement, showing the cost of books, maps, &c., and 
the amount received for the same from 1850 to 1867, inclusive. 
Also the amount received fi'om the Government on account 
thereof, viz. : — 

The total amount paid for books, maps, &c., im- 
ported from 1860 to 1867, was 1271,869 52 

Purchases in Montreal 3,990 06 

Articles manufactun-d or purchased in Toronto... 93,146 88 



Value of Books, dispatched, Libraries, including 

the 100 pcur cent, granted $123,298 97 

Maps, prizes, &c 213,993 78 

Do sold, without grant, (text books), &c 82,182 69 

$419,475 34 
Grants received from Government on this account, 

from 1850-67..; »3J518 ^48 

Less remitted Beceiver-Genctal.... W,378 ^9 



$187,139 79 
If we deduct half of the above men- 
tioned amounts $123,298 97 

213,993 78 337,292 75 



$369,006 46 
Freight, agency, packing, piinting, insurance, 

saJaries, and expenses 73,600 19 

$442»606 65 



Which is $168^46 37 

We ]^et the amount of goods dispatched over and above what 
was paid for. 

Taking then the grants $187,139 79 

And deducting the above proportion of goods 168,646 37 

# 

Leaves a balance of $18,493 42 

Which amount is fully covered by the stock on hand. 

The above is exclusive of the transactions of 1868. 

Your Committee in making their investigation have notioed 
that a considerable amount ot extra labour has been performed 
in the depository and other departments by Messrs. Hodgins, 
Marling, and Taylor, to whose energies and abilities in a 
great measure the department is indebted for its present state 
of efficiency. ' 

The services rendered by these gentlemen, outside of their 
ordinary business, and during extra hours, has hithefto rendered 
unnecessary the employment of additional assistance; and 
having performed these duties for nearly five years, your Com- 
mittee regret the reduction which has been made in the amonnt 
of their emoluments, without relieving them of their extra duties, 
the result of which will in all probability be an mcreased ex- 
penditure in the sliape of additional clerks. 

Among other things, the printing of the establishment came 
under review of your Committee, and they call attention to 
the fact, that the prices charged by the Queen's printer are in 
excess of those formerly paid ; for instance— 

ri^«:— liovell'i Queen's Printer'e ^ 

^^P*^ ChMge. Charge. «»»«. 

Journal of Education 6520 $130 00 $156 50 $26 50 

Board of Trustees Report, 126 17 50 28 32 10 82 
Scheme for Analysis 1000 10 00 15 77 5 77 

6645 $157 50 $200 59 $43 09* 

Your Committee have collected a complete set of the forms 
and papers used in the department, which they submit iot yenr 
inspection. 

Your Committee have great pleasure in reporting, that the 
internal management of the Educational Department is most 
satisfactory. 

In conclusion, they would recommend that there be a yearly 
audit of the books of the department. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. McMURRICH, 

Chamnan sub-^Jom, 
Toronto, January, 1869. 

* Tlie Queen's Printer contractors in their explanatory Re- 
port to the Hon. the Attomey-Qeneral MacdonaKd^ on these 
charges, conclude as follows : — 

"We must acknowledge, however, that we are somewhat 
suri)rised that the difference in favor of our contract, admitted 
by all practical printers to be an exceedingly low one, is not 
greater than it is; and it is quite evident, after a carefol 
examination of the accounts attached to Mr. Hodgins* report, 
[to the Chief Superintendent, on the Queen's Printer's Account 
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fcv K«rember and December, 1868], that the printing of the 
Sdiicatkm Department has be^i most eoonomicaUy managed." — 

(TtoTTCATTON OFFICE NOTE.] 

Departmoat of Public Instruction for Ontario, 
Ist February, 1869. 



MEMORANDUM ON THE DUTIES OF THE DEPART- 

MXNT OF PUBUC INSTBUCTIOK POa ONTABIO. 

When the preeent sehool system was first established, the duties 
of tfae.Bdaoi^on Office were lisht, as the municipalities and school 
oiloers sad schoob were less than half the numoer that they now 
are ; there was no auditing of school accoimts from them, no pay- 
ment of mofteys to them trough tiiis office, no J<nimal of Educa- 
iUm, no Prorrmeial Normal and Model Schools, no provision for 
■QpplyiBg monidpalities and school sections with text-books, maps, 
apparatus, prize books and libraries ; no Superannuated Teachers' 
Fiuid ; no Jidvcational Museum ; the Grammar Schools did not 
repert, or reeeive inspection through tiie Department, and the 
Separate Schools were not individually dealt with by it. The 
eoKVsaponde&oe of the office at first amounted to less than 600 
lettevB per annum. Since that time, its duties have so increased 
Hut it has been found • necessair to divide the department into 
MTend branches — ^in eadi of which more labour is required than in 
the whele office before 1860. The School Act of 1860 more than 
doubled the duties of the department ; and those duties have been 
raadi incieased by the amended Grammar, Common, and Separate 
School Acts, as well as by the progress of the school system, and 
the growing interest of the country in the advancement of educa- 
tion and knowledge. The last Gnunmar School Act necessitated 
a eloee examination of Granunar School Returns and Meteorological 
Reports, inFolving much additional time and labour. Some idea 
may be f cnned of this increase from the fact that in 1860, the 
nmaber of letters received amounted to 1180, and in 1867 to 8243. 
In I860, the number of letters sent out from the department was 
730, and in 1867 it amounted to 6681. Since 1860, there has 
thotef ore been an increase of nearly 700 per cent. (300 per cent. 
increase since 1862) in the number of letters received, and of 
neerly 800 per cent. (400 per cent, increase since 1862) in the num- 
ber of letteis sent out by the department ; and this increase in the 
eoTfiBspondeince is but a fair indication of the increased labour in the 
other Dranohes. The several branches into which the department 
has been divided, are as follows : — 

1. (hfuncU of Public Ingtruciiofi : — ^This branch includes the 
gsawral duties of the Council, as defined by statute ; its meetings ; 
att matters connected with the Normal and Model Schools, siich as 
their supervision, the appointments of masters and teacliers, and 
servants ; the auditing and payments of salaries and accounts ; the 
admission of students and pupils ; the care, furnishing, and repairs 
to the buildings (which have been planned, erected, and completed 
sinee 1860); the care and culture of the grounds — a s(^aare of nearly 
8 acres. The books, stationery, etc. , for the students m the Normal 
Sc^bocd (varying from 100 to 160), and for the 300 pupils in the 
Model Scho<^, are supplied upon written requisitions from the 
Head Master of the Normi^ School, and approved in writing bv the 
Chief Sup er in tendent. The requisitions are numbered and filed, 
as the authority for anything done or procured, under the general 
or special orders of the Council, by whom also all the regulations 
respeoting the establishment and government of the Common and 
Gianunar Schools, and Public Libraries tiiroughout Ontario, are 
sanetaoned, and tiie text-books used in the schools, and the books 
for the PttUic Libraries, are authorized. Tlie law reqiiires the 
Chief Superintendent to prepare these regulations, and all other 
matt e rs for the consideration of the Counc^ to conduct all its cor- 
respondence and execute its orders. The Chief Clerk in the Educa- 
tion Office is also the Recording Clerk of the Council, and keeps the 
minutes, and the accounts of all moneys received and expended by it. 

S. Mup and School Apparatus Depodtory : — ^This branch includes 
the providing of the Normal and Model Schools with text-books 
and stationery ; the purchase of maps, globes, and all descriptions 
of school apparatus for the schools uirou^hout Ontario, and the 
correspondence relating thereto. These articles had been furnished 
to the schools to the amount (including also books for Public Lib- 
raries and prises) of $419,476, up to 31st December, 1867. The 
collection ot school apparatus in this Depository is the most exten- 
sive in America, if not in Europe : so much so, that a partner of a 
laige Scotch puolishing house procured specimens of school requi- 
sites to the amount of about $iO, in order to re-produce them in 
Edinburgh ; and the Secretary of the Board of Education for the 
State of Massachusetts purchased articles to the amount of nearly 
t200, for the Education Office in Boston, as specimens for the 
sdiools in the State of Massachusetts. Charts and object lessons, 



of about the same value, have also been obtained at our depository, 
for the purpose of introducing object teaching in the Normal and 
other s<^ools at Oswego and other American towns. During the 
year 1864, at the suggestion and imder the revision of this depart* 
ment, three laree maps of British North America were undertaken 
— one in New York ; one in Edinburgh, by Messrs. W. & A. Keith 
Johnston, Geographers to the Queen ; and one in London, by the 
Messrs. Smith, publishers of the Irish National School Maps. 
These British maps of Canada and the Eastern Provinces were of 
the same size and style with the Johnston and National series of 
laive maps of Europe, Asia, etc. , and included our latest county 
ana township divisions, lines of railroad, etc. The proofs of those 
beautiful maps were corrected in tliis office ; and they were pub- 
lished and lar^ly circulated — thus presenting, for the first time to 
the British public (besides providing them for the schools both in 
England and in Canada), maps of the present Dominion of Canada 
on a large scale, and also complete and comprehensive in detail. But 
it has alwavs been an object kept in view to encourage the home man- 
ufacture of school apparatus of aU kinds ; and now by far the greater 
portion of these articles is the production of the Canadian maker, 
the maps being drawn, and the patterns furnished by this office.^ 

This Depository includes aboiit 1000 different kinds of maps, 
charts, cheap and beautiful apparatus (to illustrate elementary m- 
struction in different branches of Natural History, Chemistry. 
Natural Philosophy, Geometrv, etc,) which have been obtained 
from London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other places, and the collection of which has cost 
much time and labour. But, as in the case of the maps, as well as 
sdbool seats and desks, these articles are now principally manufac*' 
tused in this country. 

3. Piihlic Library and Prize Depository : — Tlus branch includes 
the procuring and providing of books for the Public Libraries and 
school prizes, with catalogues, regulations, and correspondence re« 
lattng to them. Neariy 4000 different works are contained in the 
catalogue, the selection and examination of which, for the sanction 
of the Council of Public Instruction, and arrangements for procur-* 
ing which, from more than sixty publishers in Great Britain and 
the United States, have involved a great amount of time and labour 
during many years. Upwards of 64.000 volumes of prize books 
were suppliea to mumcipalities ana school sections during the 
twelve months ending December, 1867, and 5426 for Public Libra- 
ries — ^total, nearly 70,000. And from the commencement of the 
operation of the Depository, 333,422 volumes have been sent for 
prizes, and 224,647 for libraries — total, nearly 600,000. To obtain 
and keep up the necessary supply of books, orders for them must 
be made up and sent off from month to month, the payments made^ 

*The following vt a list of these articles of home manufacture now being 
made in this Province, chiefly in Toronto : — Da>artmental 3fa^ '—W* 
British North America, indu'ding Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunfiwick, Prince Edward Island, NewfoundUuid, B. Columbia, eta — sise, 




(13). Africa ; (14). America—each 4 feet 2 in. by 3 feet 6 in. Glob^ ;— (1). 
Thrae indi Hexnisphere globe (hinged); (2). Six inch Semi-frame, laige 
stand; (3). Six inch globe, walnut stand; ^). Twelre inch globe, low 
stand, with quadrant and compass; Twelve inch ^lobe, with high stand; (5). 
Eighteen inch trlobe. with high stand; Eighteen mch globe, with low stand; 
(6). Thirty incn globe, low stand, with quadrant ; (7). Solar Telluric globe, 
with metal stand ana frame. Apparattis ;— Canaduin School Planetarium 
(Siolar mtem), high stand ; Ditto, low stand : The Tellurian, for illustrating 
the various phenomena resulting from the relations of the Stm, Moon, and 
Earth to each other, on wood stand, and sun coloured ; Air Pump, barrel 71 
by 2 inches, plate 8 inches, basement walnut, weU finished ; Air Pumpi 
barrel 7 by IJ inches, ditto plate, 6 inches : Hemispherical Cups, with stop- 
cock, handles, and stand ; Electrical Machine, plate 12 inches, prime con- 
ductor 12 by 3 inohes, insulated crank, and in every respect well finished ; 
Electrical ]5isch«rger, large glass handle ; Mechanical Powers, cherry f rame^ 
with four sets brass pulleys, with silk oord, two sets brass weight^ simple 
and compound levers, wheels and axle, screw and lever with nut, screw as 
an inclined plane, wedge in sectiens, inclined plane with arc and binding 
screw, carriage, ship*s capstan, etc., complete; Ditto, ditto, smaller, set. 
Set of twenty geometrical Forms and Arithmetical Solids, containing blocks 
to demonstrate the carpenter's theorem, that the square of the hypothemue 
equals the sum of the squares of the other two aides ; Fiat black-board 
Brush, of lamb's wool, with handle on the top ; Archimedes Screw Pump, 
with stand and cistern : Centrifugal Machine, mahogany frame, with brass 
geared wheels, also eight illustrations of centrihiRal forces : of the cause of 
bodies revolving on their smallest diameter, of the flattening of the poles, 
etc, Pointeifl (long and short) for Grlobe and Black-board Teaching; Dis- 
sected Cube Boot Block, in box, for illuBtrating square and cube roots, but 
especially the latter : Cone, with sections, in boxwood, pinned ; Insulating 
Stool, polished wooden top, 13 inches by 11 inches, four massive glass legs ; 
1 Numeral Frame* (AbacuR), various sizes ; Non-Evaporating Ink Wells 
! (metal) ; Common Ink Wells, with iron covers; Over and IJudershot Water 
Wheels ; Canadian Rotary Map Stand, mounted on castors ; Map Case, for 
hanging on a waU. Charts ;— Macallum's Chart of Natural Histoij ; IUh 
bertsoo's Chronolo«ncal Chart; Browne's Greometrical Diagrams; mnatfs 
Historic Chart of British North America. 
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and tlie book*, when received, raxutt be examined by the invoices, 
and deposited in their respective places. When an application is 
received from a municipal or school corporation, with a list of the 
books desired, or remiest that books to a certain amount be selected 
for them, the books aesired or selected are marked on the margin 
of the printed general catalogue, one copy of which is used and 
retained in the department for each library ; on the outside of this 
catalogue are entered — ^the name of the municipal corporation, the 
number of the library, the amount of the local appropriation and go- 
vernment apportionment, the value of the selection made by we 
local authorities, together with such other entries as may be re- 
quired, such as the address of the party to whom the libraiy is to 
be sent, dates and numbers of letters, relating to the library, etc. 
After having been examined bv the Deputy Superintendent, and 
such additions made te the selection of books, as will cover the 
amount of the library desired, the books are selected, checked, and 
packed in boxes, together with the necessary quantity of labels and 
wrapping paper for covers for the books sent. From this checked 
catalogue, the invoice is made out, and sent te the corporation for 
whom the library is intended, together with the shipper's or car- 
riers receipt for the boxes delivered. Under the system adopted 
in the Depositories, the person making a purchase atteste the record 
of the transaction by his signature, so that vouchers are kept for 
reoe^ts as well as for payments, and this has been the practice of 
the Department since 1851. The Cashier gives his receipt for all 
moneys daily paid over to him, and he deposits the cash in the 
bank to the credit of the Province. 

The pecuniary advantage of this system of libraries to the country 
may be conceived, when it is considered not only how great a 
variety of useful books are introduced, and made accessible to all 
parts of the Province, which were never before brought into the 
country, but that these books have been purchased on most favour- 
able terms, and are so supplied, and thai the entire expense of 
management, including transportation, packing, printing, fuel, 
salaries, insurance, and all contingencies, has not exceeded twenty 
per cent, on the sums paid for tlie books and apparatus. 

4. EdueatioiuU Museum aiui Library : — The collection and anange- 
ment of specimens of painting, statuary, engravings, photograj^s, 
and other objects of art, and of school apparatus for public exhibi- 
tion, is an important feature of the operations of the Department 
for some years past, and with results now of f^eat value. The 
formation of a libraiy, in which special attention is devoted to 
works on Education, Educational Reports from various parte of the 
the world. Educational Text-books, Parliamentaiy . Reconls, and 
original works bearing on the history of the British iNorth American 
Provinces, has been steadily progressing. 

6. Edu<Mtian Office: — This is, of course, the executive of the 
whole department, not only embracing the management of each of 
the others, but including the general admimstration of the Common 
and Grammar School Laws ; explanations to Councils, Superinten- 
dente, Trustees, teachers and otiiers, on doubtful pointe of law and 
modes of proceeding ; decisions on appeals and oomplainte ; auditing 
school accounte ; oversight of Normal and Model l^ools, and Pro- 
vincial Certificates for Teachers ; paying and accounting for all 
Legislative Grante for Common and Grammar Sdiools, Separate 
Schools, and Superannuated Teachers ; furnishing annoteted edi- 
tions of the school laws, teacher's registers, blank rei>orte and 
returns for trustees, local superintendents^ clerks and treasurers of 
municipalities, and the Jounud of Educaiuni (besides editinif it) to 
each Local Superintendent and School Corporation in Ontario ; ex- 
amination of applications from poor school sections in new town- 
ships, the apportionment and payment of special grant to them ; 
the same in regard to Superannuated Teachers ; the preparation of 
the general annual report, the printing and sending out upwards of 
4000 copies of it to Municipal Councils, Superintendente, and 
School Corporations ; general correspondence relating to the pro- 
motion of education ; giving proper attention and explanations to 
many visitors from all parte of Canada, and from other countries, 
who wish to ascertain and witness the departmental management, 
and the arrangemente which have been made for supplying the 
educational wante of the country by means of the Depositories, as 
well as the methods of instruction in the Normal and Model Schools. 

Some portions of the work of this branch of tiie Department, thus 
summarily steted, require much discrimination and work. Such, 
for example, as the apportionment and payment of the various 
grante, alter a careful scrutiny of the returns of attendance, &c. 
oompiUng the annual, report from the returns of nearly 700 school 
reporto, and a comparison of these with the aocoimte of 500 School 
Municipalities and .Corporations, each of which requires examina- 
tion and revision, in order to compile the Chief Superintendent's 
Annual Beport Where errors are apparent, the local report is 
returned, or a letter written requesting explanations. In auditing 
lihe school acoounte, the receipte and expenditures of each MTinici- 



pality must be checked, compared with the Oofonty and oiitar 
Mumcipid Auditor's reporte, and with the apportionment book, and 
a minute of the balance made. Where disorepsDoies are loioid, 
explanations are asked ; where misapplications of the School Fund 
are detected, and where the whole of the sum required by law to 
be raised in a municipality is not raised, or is not accounted for, 
the parties concerned are duly notified, and a corresponding sum is 
witlmeM in pajring the next apportionment of the grant, until the 
deficiencies are made up, and the expenditure of all the moneys 
raised duly accounted for according to law. This auditing of school 
accounte, though a serious task, and involving mudi ootnspoiidence, 
secures considerable sums to the School Fund, and introai)oeii into 
each Munioipaliinr and School Corporation the pnctice of faithfully 
accounting for the receipt and expenditure of public moneya^— oa 
important element of public instruction, as well as of good flovem- 
ment. To this may be added the examinaticm and pubUcatioii 
monthly (in abstract) of returns from the meteorologicai vtaAknu, 
esteblished at ten selected Grammar Schools. 

In regard to Letters, each letter received is attached to i^ blank 
endorsement, having printed on it the name of the brtmek ef ilia 
department to which the letter belongs, lines for the number, titte, 
or name of the writer, post-ofiloe, di^ of receipt, and referaaoaa. 
It is also entered in the Begitier of LeUera Jteeewed, with the anin- 
mary of ite contente, and numbered; and if it refen tofocmer 
letters, they are obtained, and their number noted, with sach 
memoranda as may be neoMsary ; should it belong to the Deposi- 
tories, the request Ib complied with, and the onler is supplied 
immediately on receipt of the money. A copy from each dmi of 
reply, or letter sent from the office must be made, addressed to tlie 
party concerned, and a press copy retained. The date of the rej^y 
is ako entered on the badi: of the letter received. 

The books are kept by double entry, and are balanoed numthlj, 
and detailed aocoimte transmitted to the Provincial TVeasorer. All 
cash receipte (as above steted) are deposited to tiie credit of tlie 
Province, and all paymente are made by cheques, to meet wlddi, 
detailed warrante are issued by His Excellency for the amoimte 
voted by the Legislature, as they may be requixvd from Buonth to 
montii. With respect to the mode of accounting, the following is 
an extract from the evidence of Mr. Langton, the Auditor, bmrs 
the Departmental Commission (^Sessional Pupm. No. 11, VoL XXI, 
Session 1863.]: — ''The Supermtendente of Education send me 
▼oudbers for all their expenditure. The accounte of the Qpper 
Canada Superintendent are very regular, and are amongst the iiuMt 
correct in form that come to my ofllce." 

The following books are kept : — 1. Cash book ; 2. Cheque Book ; 
3. Journal; 4. Ledger; 6. Bank Account Book; 6. Common 
School ApDortionment Book ; 7. Separate School Apportaoninent 
Book ; 8. Grammar School Apportionment Book; 9. SupMranna- 
ated Teachers' Register; 10. Superannuation Fund Subecnpiian 
Book ; 11. Pensioners' Apportionment Book ; 12. Letters Received 
Book ; 13. Letters Sent loook ; 14, 15, 16. Depository and Library 
Sales Books (three) ; 17. Depository Invoice Book ; 18. Depoaitocy 
Abstract Book ; 19. Museum Invoice Book ; 20. Normal Scho^d 
Admission Register; 21. Provincial Certificate Register; and 23. 
The Minute Book of the Council of Public Instruction. 

It is onlv by this strict attention to details, and this separate and 
methodical arran£;ement of each brandi of the Department^ that it 
has been practicable to avoid confusion and embairassmenl^ to get 
through with the work undertaken, and to render the Department 
an approved and efficient agency for advancing the educational and 
socifd intereste of the countiy. Each branch in tho office has a 
head, who is responsible for the working of his bcandi. The whole 
passes under the review of the Deputy Superintendent, who refers 
special cases to the Chief Superintendent as they arise. Some idea 
may be formed of the gradual progress of the work in the Depart- 
ment, from the following stetement of the oorrsspondenoe ol it 
since 1852 :— 



During the years 



Number of letters received 
Average number per week. 



Number of letters sent out 
Average number per week. 



1865 

5338 
102 

3764 
72 



1856 



6739 
110 

3966 

77 



1867 



6294 
121 

3542 
68 



•*<iMM«i^*aM' 



1868 



6431 
124 

4627 
88 



1859 



6468 
125 

6823 
112 



1860 



7121 
137 

6015 
116 



**^ 



1861 



7215 
138 

5656 
108 



1862 



6495 
126 

4965 

95 



1863 



6365 
122 

6054 
97 



1864 



6655 
128 



1862 



2996 
67 

1430 
27 



1863 



4016 
77 

1936 
37 



1864 




2681 
60 



1866 



7263 
139 



6416 5833 
104 112 



1866 



8373 
161 

6186 
100 



1867 




5681 

107 



1869.] 
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BteapiMaUon : — ^The number of oopiei prepared, or printed, and 
■emi out aanuallj from the Bduoation Department of Ontario : — 

Copies. 

1. Journal of Education 6000 

2. School R^ten 6000 

3. Trustees' Blank Half-yearly ReporU 10,000 

4. IVnsteee' Blank Annual BeporU 4600 

5. Local Superintendents' Blank Annual Reports 600 

6. Auditors' and Treasurers' Blank Returns 600 

7. Chief Superintendent's Report 4600 

8. Various Forms, about 800 

0. Letters, etc, sent out and received.... 13,800 

10. Circulars, about 800 
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male sex runs a great risk of stopping, if not of receding, as long 
as that of the women remains behind ; and that, not oi^ because 
nothing can replace the mother for the education of childzen, but 
also because the influence upon man himself of the character and 
ideas of the companion of his life cannot be insignificant ; women 
must either push him forward, or hold him back.'' 



Grand Total per year 46,600 

As the County, Township, Town and Village Councils, Trustees 
and otheis, have thought proper, Toluntaiily and almost unani- 
mously, to make this I^partment a sort of Court of Equity, and to 
apply to it for infonnation and adyioe on all doubtful matters, and 
nu&texs of difficulty and difference, the Chief Superintendent has 
deemed it his duty not to limit the replies of his IJepartment to the 
dxT technicalities of law, but to do all in his power to reconcile 
differences, and settle difficulties, and aid and encourage by counsel, 
suggestions and penmasions, the parties addreised, to avail them- 
s^es G^ the fadlities afforded for promoting education and know- 
ledbro among the youth of the countiy. 

Tne report for 1807, which is about to be given to the public, 
exhiluts the progress the system has already mMe, and with nirther 
improvements in the law. which experience has shown to be neces- 
sary, it may reasonably oe expected, if nothing untoward occurs, 
that the pro^^ress of the mtem from 1868 will even exceed the pro- 
ffress whidi it has made horn 1860. No power has been employed 
but that ol persuasion ; and no attempt has been made to advance 
faster than tne felt necessities and convictions of the country would 
justify. To educate the people through themselves is the funda- 
mental principle of the school system ; and to assist them to advance 
their own best interests and manage ^eir own affairs, has been tiie 
spirit sad sole object dt its administration. 

There is no such thing as a 8iaU School Tern In Ontario, the 
Legidatore imposing no sdiool tax, as in the neighbouring States. 
AlTthe taxes levied and collected for school purposes are the volun- 
tary acts of the local municipalities. Tet the progress of the school 
system in its financial aspects is no less gratifying than in those 
partioulsis referred to in me foregoing reimurks. 

Bducation Office, Toronto, November, 1868. 
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1. LORD HALIFAX ON EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 



Lord Halifax has declared in favour of a universal system of 
education. Hui plan involves principles akin to those that underlie 
the American system. Local taxation, and such assistance from 
the national treasury as wiU insure a perfect adaptation te the 
waate of all concerned, are his initial propositions. But chief 
ajuooff them we notice that which takes m compulsory education. 
Tine imildren of eriminals, snd all of a vagrant character, are te be 
provided with a public parent, with full powers te compel attend- 
anee «t sdiootL We are heartily glad that it has coupled with it 
the compulsory idea. The Stete takes ui>on itself te punish the 
consequences of ignorance. Can there be any reason why it should 
not CGonpel the banishment of ignorance ! 



2. MR. MILL AND THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has written te some ladies at St. Peters- 
burg, who are organiring a scheme for the higher education of 
women in Russia. Mr. Mill says : — " I have learned with pleasure, 
nJTtg^H with admiration, that there ace found in Russia women 
sufficiently enlightened and courageous te demand for their sex a 
paiticipaiaon in the various branches of higher historicaL philologi- 
cal, aaid scientific education, including the practical art of medicine, 
and te gain for this cause important support from the scientific 
world. This is what the most enlightened persons are asking, 
without having yet attained it, in the other countries of Europe. 
Thanks te you, mesdames, Russia is, perhaps, about te surpass 
them in speed; it would be a proof that civilizations relatively 
recent sometimes accept before the older civilisations great ideas of 
ameluumtion. The equal advent of both sexes te intellectual cul- 
ture is important not only te women, which is assuredly a ftufficient 
reecxmrnendstion, but also te universal civilisation. I am pro- 
foundly eonvinoed that the moral and intellectual progress of the 



3. EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 

President Roberts, who has been spending some months in this 
country, in a recent address, steted that " Mberia was deficient in 
the means of education. They had some well educated men among 
them ; but tliere was such a deficiency of capital as te make it im- 
possible for their ColWe and schools to meet all tlie demands 
which were made upon them. As the richest chief was he who had 
the greatest number of wives and slaves, and the natives were 
utterly barbarous, the Liberiana were obliged te take the children 
which were sent te them and bring them up for nothing, and he 
was sorry te say that in some cases they had been obliged te refuse 
applications. The chiefs and head men of the surrounding tribes 
are now anxious to send their children that they might grow up 
under the civilizing influences of the Christian republic. iJthougn 
these chiefs have nothing te pay, the people of Liberia receive their 
children, and hundreds of them are constently residiuff among their 
more cultivated brethren. The College, of which mS*. Roberts is 
now President, had a grand field, but was hampered by poverfy. 
The population of Liberia was steted by President Roberts te be 
about 600,000, of whom from 16,000 te 18,000 were American 
negroes." 



4> CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

TO SC1IVC« AND SnUOATIOKr 

It ii of interest te the educators and scholars of America, te 
know that a great educational work ii goinff on in the vast empiMs 
of the East, which we have denominateir^/MaiAeH.'' During the 
past year, school furniture, charts, miqps and apparatus, not inferior 
te that used in our best schools, have been sent te South Africa; 
and there are schools there competent te appreciate and use the 
same. 

In China, Turkejr, Spia and Hindostan schools are esteblished^ 
in many places seminanes and colleges. A recent traveller describes 
Calcutte as ''a city of colleges." 

The following extracts from an article by a distinguished Ameri* 
can scholar and educater, in the Norih Amtr%e<m Bevievo, April, 
1862, gives some idea of the contributions which Christian missioiui 
have made, and are making, te science and education. 

The article is from the pen of Andrew Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
Plummer Professor, and now acting President of Harvard Uni- 
vernfy: — 

''The services of the American Board, te learning and science, 
merit especial commemoration in treating of the missionary enter- 
prise. In philology and descriptive and physical geography more 
has been effected within the last half-century by this agency than 
by all others, and in our own country, Ihe contributions of the 
miuionaries of this Board te these branches of knowledge, have 
borne te other researches and discoveries a proportion which it 
would be impossible te estimate, and which, could be steted in 
figures, would seem almost mythical. 

'*The missioni^ can afford te remain ignorant of nothing that 
can be known. His are not the cursorv oMervations, the sweeping 
inductions, the gratuiteus inferences of the mere traveller, nor yet 
the partial, one-idea investigations of the scientific explorer. He asso- 
ciates himself with the home-life of those who will give him entrance. 
His materials are embodied in his periodical reports, or they accu- 
mulate in his hands till he can furmsh his volume or volumes of 
descriptions and experiences; and in either form they become a 
rich repertery of autnentio facte in ethnolosy, available equally for 
the purposes of science, enterprise and philantropy. 



li 



OBOORAPHY. 



*' As re^^ards geography, in every region that has been opened te 
the curiosity of the present generation, if we except the region of the 
Amoor, missionaries have l^en the pioneer explorers. Tney have 
penetrated Africa in every direction, and their carefully written 
and ably illustrated volumes, filled with what they have seen and 
experienced, and vivified by the humane sentiment which pervades 
them throughout, stand in strong contrast with the jejune, spirit- 
leai sketclies of some secular teuriste, and the exciting myths and 
exagfferations of others.. Dr. Anderson, in company with Rev. Eli 
SmSh, one of the missionaries of the Board, made the earliest ex- 
ploration of the Morea and the Greek islands after the estebhshment 
of Grecian independence, and the resultant volume was warmly 
' welcomed by the Royal Geographical Society of London^ as having 
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made extensive wid valuaUe additiotu, even to vhat the English 
b«d leamod of a ragion so miiuh frequented by their ships of 
(UMJ ooder safer auspices by their men of letter*. The reeesr 
of the SNue Rev. £11 Stuith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight in Asia 
Minor, Georgia, and Penia, and tunong the Nestoriau and Chaldean 
phristiniu in Oroomiah and Sahuss, were published in 1833, and 
shortly after republished in London, with the highest commenda- 
tion from the most distinguished authorities. On our own continent 
an exploring tour borond the Itoeky Mountains, undertaken by 
direction of the Board by Bev. Samuel Parker, ' &rat made known 
a praoticable rout« fur a railroad from the Mississippi to the 
Facdfift' " 

"iiBLicxL onrrioiau axv EocLsaiASTicAi hibtori*. 

"Who can estimate the services rendered in the department of 
biblical oriUcism alone by a band of educate men who love the 
Bible, and whose duties lie among scenes, objects, and people 
Identical with, or closely resembling, those commemorated m the 
ucred record) 

"There are also soma portions of ecclesiastical history that lie 
open to the missionary as to no one else. Of the Eastern churches, 
much more than has ever been written, remains unwritten and un- 
known. But the materials for reproducing what has not yet found 
record, exist in part in tradition, in part in eccleatical rites and iu- 
Btitutioni,-nnd in theological symbols and ideas which have mani- 
festly been transmitted from a remote antiquity. The missionary 
who seeks to make real the ostensible Christianitj of these repre- 
ientativea of the earl; separatists, must needs enl«r into uieir 
eoolesiastical life, in order to recast it; must become conversant with 
their ancestral opinions in order to replace them by better ; must 
learn their traditions in order to sepiirate from them their admixture 
of falsity and error. ■Wearetoloot,then,primarily to thissourco— 
and ve hare already the first-fniits of such an eix>ectation — for 
eflectrve reseachea in this large, interesting, and instructive depart- 
meut of the history of the Church — for lines of testimtmy that 
shall oairy ni back to the time irtien primitive Christituiity had its 
pure white light broken into varying hues by refracting media. 

" Btill further, there are various department* of expresaly theo- 
logical science to which the missionaries of our ago have brought 
laiige accessions. Their labours are wrought, in great ]tart, among 
those nations of the East whose manners, habita and customs have 
been stereotyped from time immemorial, and among tiuMO featurai 
of Oriental scenery which are the same now as in the days of 
Abraham, Isaiah, and Christ. 

" FHILOIOGT. 

"But we have not yet entered upon the moetarduous and recon- 
dite labours performed by the soldiers of the cross. In philolcoy 
they have accomplished more than all the learned world beaii^. 
the publications of the American Board in and concerning foreign 
languages, number already nearly two thousand titles, in nsa^y 
forty different tongues. Many of these are translations of tlie 
entire Bible. Many are vocabularies and grommara of languages 
previously unknown to civilised man, and in not a few instances of 
lan|niBgeB unwritten. Who can eBttmat« the ajnount of patient, 
intricate, baffling toil involved in these issues of the missionary 
press I How completely does it distance and throw into the shade 
the labours of retired scholars, in the shelter of wetl-stodced 
libraries, surrounded by reference-books, cheered by the sympathy 
of men of kindred tastes, and urged on hy the anticipated plaudits 
of the erudite public in all l&nds! The missionary has no thought 
of fame; his oidy impulse — the noblest, indeed, and the mightiest of 
all — is the desire to save his fellow-men from spiritual death, and 
to enlarge the empire of Him whose ore all souls, and to whom is 
destined ' the kingdom and thedominion under the wholeheaven.'" 
— Maiiocfnitetti Teacher. 



II. ^ntn-fowmuntrationis and ttte ^»isis. 



To the Editor of the J<yuriial of Educatum. 

Sis, — Having had some experience of the diffioulty of making 
pupilsrumenifertiiB meaning of "Present Worth," and "Diacount," 
and of the dilFerence between " Intereat and Discount," I venture 
to send you this note upon the subject. 

]n Sangster's arithmetic the rules in question are not treated 
aiithmeticaUy, at all. 

First then for a definition — 

" Present Worth" meatia the sum which ought to be paid lurm for 
a mm due at some stated future time. 

And hence, Present Worth u the sum which, if put out to interest 
at a oertain rate, would amount to the given sum in the stated time. 

" Disoount" means the deduction to be made from a sum due at 
» oartoin fixed time, if that nun be paid before that time. 



[Febbitakt, 

Hence, " Disoount" ta the Interest of the Present WocUl 

The question of finding Present Worth; or Diaemmt, is exact^ 
parallel to the question of finding how much would be left of a 
certain rope when a particular piece was cut off. 

Thus the Present Worth would bo represented b^ the remnant of 
the rope after the piece was taken off : and the discount would bo 
the piece so cut away. 

Hence if the sum and the P W. be known, D. will be S. minus P. W, 
" " " D ' P.W....S. " D. 

and B. will e^uftl P,W. + D. 

The following diagram wiU illiistn>te : 



W. 



U. 



M. L 

P. W. « ProMBt Worth. 

W. D. - Discount. 

S. M. = The sum. 

S, W. oi The Present Worth, vii : the sum less the Disfounl 

Interest is the quaiiti^ to be paid on the awn when due here- 
after, and is therefore to be otidcdto thesum : jostas the Diseonnt 
WAS the Interest of the Present Worth. (M. I. is the Interest.) 

Interest, therefore, will be greater than Discount by the interest on 
the amount, by wliich the sum exceeds tite P. W. , (viz : tbe Dis- 
count.) 

Bankers usually deduct Inferat instead of Discount, and make 
up to themselves for the difference by taking the interest for ttu 
three days of grace, which they add to the given time. 

The simplest w^ to work suras in P. W. and D. will be as tmder ; 
Required the P. W. of 9400 due 1 year hence at 5 per cent. 

Now ?10u would (under those circumstances) bo the P. W.o£fl06. 

Hence we have this Rule of Three Question. 
If tlOO be the P. W. of|105, whM will be the P. W. of»300T 

105 : 300 :: 100 

whence P. W. » ^85.71J 
Again, If the Disoount ha sought : we know that tJm Diaoonnt 

(under the above circumstancea) i>t #106 would be 95. 
The question then is ; 

If 96 be th« disoount of $105, what wiU be the disoount of $S(tOi 

106 : 300 : : e 

when D. = 914.2&i 
S = P. W. + D 

Int. on disc $14,381 
= 9286.71^ .6 

_i*m ii.ist ■ ^ 



9300.00 



100- 



300 



Thus the InlenH on 9300 is 915. 

" " Discount .71^ 

The Disoount itself = ^14.38^ 
It will be seen that in both questions 100 + its inlemt tar tlu 
given time will be the first term. 

In P. W. the thiid t«rm will U 100. 

In Discount the third term will be the interest of 100 for tlu 
stated time. 

Hoping this not« may prove serviceable to our school 
I remain. 

Very truly youia, 

A IiocAL ScrxKraTsmBirr. 
County of Welland, Maroh, 1869. 



2. HOW TO GET BID OF CHEAP TEAOHEB& 
A correspondent of the Lradir writes as follows: — 
Sib, — I believe tliis is puzzling Dr. Ryenon and othen at 
present. Cheap teaching is the very plague spot on our noble 
school system. Do what you will, the aheap sonoolmaater i* still 
abroad. He haa a thousand lives. He ttinu up everywhere. 
Would it be an exaggeration to say that one-fuurth of Ute vast attBi 
of money paid annnally for education in Ontario produoes no return, 
being lost on the "cheap teacher." He is a vary desert, ■wallawing 
the streams, but Riding no crop, no verdure. 1 ahjiU not stop to 
mention the precious days of youth, worae than wasted andar his 

r school system what tiie fanner is to 
»ts on his shoulders. What htiM.U 
is. He gives it its colour, its vigour or its decay. He ia vut 
tnistew nuke bimj they uve the power to W Uu Nhook witb 
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good teachers or with bad. The vast majority of our trustees are 
not educated men, but they are parsimonious. It would be a 
mistake to expect such to act on broad, liberal, enlightened 
prinoiples. They don't do it. They won't do it. "Cheap and 
nasty" has been their motto hitherto. As a rule, our trustees have 
laid a premium on bad teaching. They have driven tlie best 
teadiers out in disgust; and left the country overrun with the 
worst. This is the worst feature in our system. It is a disease 
threatening death. Where is the remedy ? 

Two cures have been proposed, both jiikely to fail of adoption. 
The first is a board for the Township instead of the Section ; the 
other, a maxinvum salary fixed by law. Tlie first might do ^ood; 
the second would certainly do eviL It would be systematically 
evaded, and therefore we are better without it. 

I have a simple, and I believe effectual remedy to offer. It is 
' this: Distribute aU school moneys in proportion to the salaries paid 
t^ teachers. Let each section receive, not according to ''average 
attendance," but according to the salary it has engaged to pay. 
Were ^s to become law, we should soon see quite as much eager- 
ness to proeture good teachers as we now see to procure bad. Each 
section would strive to outdo its neighbour. The best teachers 
wonld be taken first, and the bad ones let out in the cold. Tliere 
is a singular species of one-eyed rapacity in small corporations, that 
miglKi tims be turned to aooonnt. All srants from the public chest 
ihey consider pure gain to them; and each will try to secure as 
wxuiti as possible, even at considerable outlay. 

This piaii is certainly the simplest, and probably the most 
efficacious yet proposed. It would also be popular. The '* mini- 
mum salary" plan, savours too much of deiipotlsm to be acceptable 
to otur ** me and independent" citixens. Tke ''Township Board" 
jdaa is nuttvonry to the seeHons as seeming to deprive them of pre- 
rogattvas long enjoyed. My plan leaves uiem exactly as it finds 
then; loaves them all their privileges and entire freedom to do 
what they please; but it adds a most powerful vicentive to liberality 
— an iacentive ihey can understand and appreciate. It has also 
the advantage of harmonising exactly with the spirit of the school 
law, namely, "to help those who help themselves." It could 
injure none. It woula furnish a more equitable basis of distribu- 
tioii*tKan does the ^'av^raffe attendance." At present a populous 
MecHcn having a cheap teacher may draw three times the apportion- 
ment drawn hy a thmly-peopled section paying a larger salary. I 
have an example in March. This is certoinly not "helping those 
who help themselves." 

This i^an would render unnecessary the semi-annual returns; 
thiia saving great labour and expense. To prevent fraud, a maxi- 
mnnci salair might be fixed for the townships and a different one 
for cities; besides a few simple checks to be worked by the super- 
intendent. But these are matters of detail. 

Hoping to see this plan discussed in your paper, 

I remain yours, &o,y 

J. MAY, M.A., 

Local Supt. for March. 
February 8, 1869. 

III. cf fh00ljj itt ©ttturt*. 

1. HAMILTON CITY SCHOOLS. 

A NnrsTBBK Yxabs' EECoan-r-PKOoRBSs OF TOB Schools in Hamil- 
ton — StBADY PBOO&IS8 IN GKNEBJLL AND AVK&AOB ATTBNDANOJI 
— ^ThX 008T PS& PUPIIr— StSTJBM OV EdUOATION — SUBJBCTS OF 
InSTKUOTION, BTC., XXO. 

Tbeie is nothing in this dty of which the people are more justly 
proud than of the pre-eminence attained by the city schools. The 
progress of the school system throughout the Province is a wonder- 
nil instance of moral and intellectual development — of the earnest 
advancement of a country in all that constitutes the true greatness 
of its people. From a comparatively small commencement, the 
school system has come to be the pride of Upper Canadians, a 
sonrce of present strength, and of continued future x>ro«perity. 
The soimd principle that education is the great preventative of 
crime, and tnat, tnerefore, the education of the whole people is a 
common and paramount interest, has f ottnd here a development as 
great, if not greater than any other quarter of the globe ; so great 
a development that, with the question of free schools, or ratebill 
an open one, decided from year to year by -l^e voluntary action of 
the people themselves at their annual school meetings, the free 
school system has so signally triumphed that the opposite principle 
has come to be a small exception to an almost universal rule. And 
nowhere has this system more signally prospered than in this city. 
Compared with our population, the attend^ce at our city schools 
IB equal to that of any other urban population of the Province. 



A review of the progress of our schools, therefore, at the com- 
mencement of this New Year, cannot be otherwise than interesting 
to our citizens ; and that the review may be as full as possible, we 
propose to go back nineteen years, and trace the educational ad* 
vancement of this city since that time. And in order to de tbia 
more effectually we propose to refer to *the progress in its vaoiouA 
phases. Let us first look at the 

FINANCIAL ASPBCT. 

Tlie revenues of the schools are made up mainly from three 
soui-ces : the Government gi*ant, the fees received from pupils, the 
sums contributed from the taxation of the people, and in addition 
to those, occasional sums from other scmrces; and from these 
various 8om*ce8 we give the receipts for our Common Schools^ since 
1860, as follows : — 



I860.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 



Govenuttent gra^it. Fees. 

$760 J1163 

761 1332 

1125 1367 

1352 916 

1352 1169 

1352 1817 

1776 2077 

1920 1847 

1920 2056 

2045 2422 

1812 2739 

1788 3616 

1779 3666 

1760 4076 

1874 4104 

1908 4137 

1892 4600 

1786 5286 

1702 5662 



MunidraL Other souroes. 


Total. 


$2375 




$4803 


5967 




8049 


14148 




16640 


36183 




38463 


16938 




19460 


18249 




21419 


19925 


20 


23798 


17631 


49 


21448 


15073 


80 


19829 


18260 


* • • 


22728 


14646 


39 


19216 


10460 


39 


16803 


10262 


20 


16716 


9028 


171 


16045 


11188 


403 


17569 


11375 


204 


17626 


11343 


236 


17971 


16838 


222 


22632 


14462 


1700 


20816 



We have left out in the above the cents, ignoring those under 
fifty, and counting those over that at a dollar, which will account 
for the totals not Sways being an exact addition of the particulars. 
The same principle we shall continue throughout our comparisons. 
The tables of expenditure during tlie same period will enable the 
reader to judge much more accurately of the general management 
of the schooU, and the thorough economy with which tliey have 
been conducted : — 




1860 
1861 
1862 
1853 
1864 
1866 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 



$2685 

2938 

3736 

6476 

6633 

9932 

11419 

11666 

61149 

14049 

12623 

11483 

11100 

11165 

11924 

12552 

12816 

13660 

14103 




1^ 

5 a 

CQ o 



8 

'2 
"8 





§ 



1393 
2061 
2549 
1354 
1537 
1493 
1941 
1688 
1646 
1489 
1593 
1576 
1814 
1590 
1923 
1990 



$100 

100 

50 

125 



122 
160 

80 
130 

87 
100 



1888 

1400 

1107 

2668 

1525 

905 

487 

800 

1773 

1314 

1001 

1138 

1065 



3100 
3600 
2868 
2743 
2206 

1587 
1378 
1341 
1879 
1706 
2089 
8017 
739 



$1620* 

6111 

12904 

30656 

8378 

7141 

6087 

3147 

1911 

1218 

1068 

231 

262 



250 

260 

839 

3317 

4388 



It will be seen that tlie sums expended on permanent impKove- 
ments was very large, which will account for the apparent anomaly 
of larger receipts during the earlier period embraced in our com- 
parison. Tlie school buildings of Hamilton ai*o, taken as a whole, 
exceedingly creditable to the taste and liberality of the people; 
and although they cost money, they are among the best investoients 
of which the city can boast. The item under the head of ** other 
salaries" includes the sums paid to locid superintendent, secretary 
and treasurer, and the caretakers of the Centaral and Ward schools; 
wliile under the head of incidentals, we have fuel, printing, adver- 
tising, stoves and stovepipes, etc. Thus' during these eighteen 
years the city of Hamilton has expended on the common school 
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education of the children of the city the sum of $367,820. An 
average each year of ^0,434. Let lu see what we have to show for 
thia expenditure. 

▲TTKNTDINCB, STUDIES, BTOk 

The ordinary attendance at the city schools has yyied a good 
deal; and has. perhaps, not always kept pace with the growing 
popidation of tne city. JBut it is a most gratifying fact that the per 
centage of daily attendance, as compared with the number ref^ister- 
ed, has been steadilv improving. So, too, it is most gratifying to 
notice that while there has been but little perceptible change in 
the cost per pupil in the schools on the basis of the number 
registered, there has been a very decided decrease, when compared 
with the average attendance. This is, indeed, the true basis of 
OBJcttlation, because by the average attendance of pupils and not by 
the mere number registered in the books, must the work actually 
performed be measured. The following table. is interesting as 
illustn^ng these facts: — 



Average 



Cost per Cost based on 



N* in School. .dSiSSi. ^•'"•"'tNJ* ^;r ^y^^ii^'c*. 



1860 


950 


412 


43 






1851 


1017 


442 


43 






1852 


1290 


454 


35 






1853 


1975 


1043 


53 


6.69 




1854 


2333 


837 


36 


10.37 




1855 


3026 


1569 


51 


7.96 




1856 


3234 


1580 


49 


5.68 


11.24 


1857 


3074 


1400 


42 


5.54 


13.07 


1858 


3713 


1354 


36 


4.83 


12.71 


1859 


3560 


1450 


46 


6.03 


14.82 


1860 


3709 


1818 


49 


4.87 


9.93 


1861 


3122 


1678 


53 


4.89 


9.15 


1862 


3003 


1467 


49 


5.14 


10.53 


1863 


3506 


1907 


54 


4.07 


7.78 


1864 


3572 


1963 


52 


4.84 


8.82 


1865 


3635 


2090 


57 


4.80 


8.35 


1866 


3623 


2161 


59 


4.86 


8.16 


1867 


3800 


2522 


66 


5.24 


7.93 


1868 


3714 


2527 


68 


5.22 


7.68 



These figures exhibit a substantial progress in what constitutes 
the real success of a school system, viz. : the aven^ attendance of 
pupils and the cost at which a thorough system of common school 
education is afforded, ^e ninnbers on the register, and nominally 
attending the school, has not for the last half dozen years materially 
varied; Eut the number of pupils actually in attendance from day to 
day, and thus under the influence of successful teaching, has been 
steadily increasing. The fact is one upon which the tnistees and 
teachers are to be congratulated. 

In reference to the studies of the scholars, the figures which we 
have exhibit some curious phases which are fair ground for serious 
reflection. For convenience of classification, and as showing the 
general divisions of the school, we take the five standard readers ; 
and we find that there were in these during the same period, the 
following relative numbers : — 





Ist. 


2i)d. 


3id. 


4th. 


5th. 


1850 


184 


205 


234 


166 


131 


1851 


163 


215 


272 


189 


130 


1852 


131 


152 


146 


124 


78 


1853 


483 


458 


200 


160 


80 


1854 


530 


423 


360 


320 


90 


1855 


833 


973 


616 


478 


126 


1856 


897 


1060 


640 


507 


140 


1857 


922 


1102 


570 


679 


234 


1858 


1160 


1369 


434 


466 


183 


1859 


716 


1763 


434 


876 


246 


1860 


•960 


1393 


401 


554 


206 


1861 


762 


1312 


405 


470 


137 


1862 


607 


1422 


447 


412 


163 


1863 


977 


1466 


453 


434 


179 


1864 


1302 


1513 


920 


477 


155 


1865 


1150 


1448 


406 


442 


177 


1866 


865 


1506 


489 


425 


139 


1867 


1146 


1077 


611 


415 


153 


1868 


1158 


1213 


818 


394 


140 



What strikes one rather forcibly in looking at these figures is the 
ffT x?ftJl number of scholars in the higher divisions. That ike number 

the fifth or highest, for instance, should be only seven more than 

was eighteen years ago, is certainly not creditable. It indicates 
that comparatively few of the scholars who enter our common 

schools have the advantage 'of going through all the departments, I building, rendered necessary in consequence of the separation 
and, as a consequence, that the number who can be said to possess the Common School; the building baving, with the ground, 



the foundation of a first-dass English education is smalL We sie 
quite sure that this will be esteemed by all parties who value edu* 
cation as something more than the mere ability to read and writs 
English sentences, as a very great misfortune. It is an injustice 
to the children that they should be taken from school short of the 
fifth general division. 

On this pointy the Principal in his report for the year, makes As 
following remarks: — ''As msiiy of our pupils leave school before 
going through the Central, the best arrangements possible should 
be n^e for those who are only a short time at &e fountain of 
knowledge. While at school, so many of them as to make it utterly 
impossible for the teacher to do them justice, should not be crowded 
into a division; and the best teachers, teachers of the highest 
standing, should be engaged to teach them. In my judgment, 
based upon twenty years experience, as well as conversing wi^ 
educationalists and reading on the subject, no teacher can attend 
properlv to more than fifty pupils. Moreover the youngest puiHls 
should have the best teadiers, so that at the outset they might have 
the very best instruction, thereby securing to them those habits of 
thought in learning and in conduct that would be of so much value 
in after life. In education, as well as in other matters, 'a thing 
well begun is half done.' " This principle is, we are ^laa to say, 
carried out as far as practicable; and the complete attamment of it 
is the constant aim alike of the Principal and of the internal 
management committee of the Board. 

We have divided the school into five general divisions in the 
above analvsis; but there are in reality twelve divisions, and these 
are divided again into some thirty classes. All the children, from 
the youngest upwards are taught geography, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic. The scholars foiag uirough the common 
schools enter first one of the Primaries; and in these they sze 
taught reading, si>elling, enunciation^ pronounciation, writing on 
slates, oral and written arithmetic, arithmetical tables, geography, 
and lessons in 6bjects, sise, colour, form, &a There are in the 
Primary schools three distinct divisions, the third called an xnter- 
piediate division, from which pupils are drafted into tiie Central 
sohooL In the Central school the course of instruction ootuprises 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, object 
lessons or natural history, history (Canadian, Engluh. and general), 
physiology, drawing, mensuration, book-keeping, astronomy, alge* 
bra, geometry. And children passing through the highest grade 
may, without doubt, be said to be well grounded in a thorough 
English education. The system of promotion is well oilc^latfld 
alike to stimulate the teacher to exertion^ and to advance the 
pupils; while the limit table in each division is based upon an 
appreciation of the importance of thoroughness in the work to be 
performed. 

Looking at the Common schools as a whole, and bearing in mind 
the impeHections which necessarily attadi to all things human, we 
are bound to say that they are an honour to the city ; the teacuiers 
are^ as a wnole, earnest and devoted labourers in the cause of edu- 
cation. Ko one can visit our Primary or Central schools, as the 
writer has done within the last few weekr, without being impressed 
with the admirable system of instruction that is pursued in them. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

For many years the Grammar and Common Schools were united; 
a system which, however admirable in rural districts, was not 
found in this city to operate to the advantage of eitiier. We pur- 
pose, however, reserving special remarks on this point for the 
moment, to review the progress of the Grammar School for the Isst 
eleven yean. Adopting the same system as we have adopted witii 
relation to the Common Schools, we give &rvt a comparative state- 
ment of the receipts and their sources, since 1858 indusiTe, as 
follows: — 



1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 



Govenunent grant. Fees. 

170 185 

650 200 

730 200 

765 600 

756 360 

742 450 

822 708 

991 684 

1147 661 

1114 1084 

1164 1219 



Municipsl grant. 

754 

300 

100 

825 

240 

127 

200 

308 
6143 
3845 

639 



The large sums from the Municipality in 1866 and 1867, were due 
to the erection during those years of the new Grammar School 

frc«n 
cost 
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Bomftihing over eight thousand dollars — the actual sum expended 
on the biuldinff during the two years reaching 98,234.16. The ex- 
penditiire for Uie Grammar School during the period of eleren yean 
was as follows:-^ 



Total eorrent 
•zpenditur^. 
1110 
1160 
1030 
2090 
1366 
1342 
1730 
1892 
2637 
2636 
3022 

The diiTerenoe between teachers' salaries and total current ex- 
penditiire is made up of other salaries, which were estimated at 
9100 a year until the separation, and have been $170 and $144 a 
year iespect4Yely since, and prises, text books, stationery, &c. 

▲TTBKDAKCX^ STC, 

It is exoeedingly diiBonlt to estimate correctly the attendance at 
the Grammar Sdiool during the early periods of its connection with 
the Common School, We give such figures, howerer, as we hare 
as follows: — 



1868. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 



Teachers* 
salsries. 
,.. 800 
,.. 800 
,.. 800 
,..1860 
..1116 
..1100 
...1492 
...1642 

...2307 
.2333 
...2400 



1868. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 



Attendauoa. 

173 

167 

174 

80 

68 

86 

......114 

108 

76 

106 

143 



InLstiii. 

78 
167 
174 

70 

67 

68 
114 
102 

72 

88 
121 



These facts are exceedingly satisfactory. They nrove that finan- 
cially, as well as in other respects, the Grammar Sdiool is a decided 
success. It is acquiring, as it is richly entitled to, the confidence 
of the citizens of all classes.^ In another year, should the proposed 
'Grammar School law come into force, it wiU assimie the status of a 
Coll^ate Institute, and will then receiye an increased grant from 
the Goyemment; and Hamilton will be relieved from Uie reproach, 
which too long attached to it, of bein^ the only dty in &itario 
which could not boast of a first-class high school.— Homi^on Spec- 
iator* 



Daring the first three years of this table the Grammar School and 
fiyat Dinsion of the Central, were practically one, and all the 
scholars were nominally in Latin for the purposes of the returns to 
iha GoYemment. In 1861 the Grammar School was first placed in 
a separate and distinct room, and two teachers were, for a couple of 
yB*n, employed in it, when, the number of pupils being small, Mr. 
Bnchan took sole charge of it for a year. £i 1866 the new law 
ceaam into force, requiring pupils to be admitted only on an ex- 
ajnination by the Inspector; and from that period we haye, for the 
first time, really reliable data upon which to determine the progress 
of tlie Grammar School. 

The figures showing the attendance, both in the Common and 
Gwnmar Schools, require a word of explantion. Under the 
ay t em whidi prevails, every pupil entered during the year is 
recorded and numbered in uie register as a new pupiL Thus, 
pfupila attending for a month or two at the commencement of the 
year, and re-entering after the lapse of a short time, are again 
entered, and count twice in the general aggregate. The following 
fignrea of pupils entered in the Grammar School for the month of 
January for four years, including the present, wiU afford a fair 
index to the substantial progress of the school: — 



Jannazy, 1866. 

« 1867. 

" 1868. 

" 1869. 



46 pupils. 



. 63 
. 76 
136 



ti 



It will be seen from these figures that the Grammar School is 
Tiiifc^Tig substantial progress, and is growing steadily in the public 
f aTOfur. The figures are a practicid vindication of the pohcy of 
■eparating the Grammar from the Common SchooL That the at- 
tendance should, within two years, have more than doubled, is even 
a grettfcer success than the warmest advocates of separation ventured 
to hope for. The school is becoming what it ought to be, in the 
interest of the dty, a first-class high school, and an admirable train- 
ing establishment for the University. We are glad to learn that it 
iaDeins taken advantage of largely by young men who are anxious 
to ATau tiiemselves of Sie opportunity of completing their educa- 
tion. AwMMfig the pupils now in the Grammar School are some 
fifteen or twenty who have reached man's estate, energetic young 
fellowB who know tlie value of a first-class education, and are de- 

dtion of it. And what wUl be of even 



greater interest to some people, the school is rapidly beocmiing 
absolutely self-sustaining; it may, indeed, be said already to have 
reached that stage. Dr. Billings, the efficient chairman of the 
internal management committee of the Board of School Trustees, 
at the last meeting of the Board, submitted the following figures 
bearing upon this point:-** 



RB0BIPT8. 



135 pupils, fees |1960 

Government grant 1300 

City grant , 800 



Total 

BXFKNDITUBXS. 



94060 



Head master flOOO 

Second do 800 

Third do 600 

Fourth do (proposed) 600 

Caretaker , 160 

Fuel 100 

Stationery, advertising, &c.,... 110 

Share of Superintendent's salary 25 

Prizes 25 

Insurance 25 



Surplus. 




2. OUB SCHOOL STSTEM SHOULD BB IliPBOVlSD. 

The public attention which of late has been so generally paid to 
educational matters in this country will, it is to be hopea, soon 
bring forth a good and wholesome fruit. No doubt in cities and 
towns a high condition of advancement has been reached by the 
common school system. But in the back townships, and even in 
many long settled countrjr districts, the schools, it must bo ad- 
mitted, are wofully deficient. One does not expect elaborate 
appointments or an eleeant building, or to find the site of the rural 
school-house tastefully laid out, because as yet country people in 
Canada don't appreciate the effect of such items in making sdiool 
life attractive. It is a more deplorable matter to find that in.coun* 
try sdiool sections it is the attainments of the teacher whidi are 
most at fault. In the front townships we have a popula(tion under- 
standing the value of a good education, and willing to pay for it ; 
but in we rear townships the people are almost always too ready to 
cheat themselves into a belief that they cannot pi^the salary whidi 
would command the services of a good teacher. They take up with 
an unqualified person, not possessed of a certificate, and unable to 
pass tDB examination that would gain him one, and put their 
children under his diarge because he offers to ^'tMch" the school 
for so many dollars less per annum than a competent teacher would 
consent to accept. Of course the children sie not taught, and the 
consequence is that a native youth is growing up in tihe belt of 
count^ between the smcnltural and forest rcf^ions in the densest 
ignorance of the simfue rudiments of education. Boys unable to 
write, barely able to read, and having only a home knowledge of 
figures, are to be met with far more numerously than is permissible 
with the idea of State education, or at all compatible with the 
vaunts tiiat are so often passed upon the Canadian common school 
system. There should be a remedy applied to this state of things. 
The county B<Mifds of Instruction should become more exacting, 
and should insist upon certificate teachers being employed in every 
school section, no matter how remote. In the poorer localities the 
cost ought to DC supplemented bv grants from county funds. Small 
amounts are at present voted by different municipalities for the 
support of poor schools, but as this money does not always go to 
the payment of the salaries of certificated teachers, it may be con- 
sidered as misspent. The employment of an itinerant dass of 
unqualified teachers is the main evil, and to eradicate this class 
ought to be the aim of all who have authority and control in ad- 
ministering our educational system.— iCin^sion OhrwiMt <md New$. 
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rbi* TMur tbn pold wm hm intenfle, the lowest point during the ttonn being 
14^.1, while iMlyear it wm— O^'.O. On 9th. ordinary meteor in N fell W, 
»l^ut i^ high. High winds 4th, 8th, Oth, lOth, 12th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 
21st, 22nd, 25th. Snow 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 13th, 14th, 2lHt, 22nd, 25th, 26th. 
Rain 29tlL Month cold and steady. 

PKiaiiOKi.-->Ijiike JMriij frozen before the end of November, and the 
irtol« smfaee frosso during night of ^ird December. On 24th, shortly after 
iimriae, patches of light observed, one on each side of the san, and a few 
points from iJL the edges near the sun being tinged with prismatic colors. 
SSth* double halo round moon, which was partly obscured by cirro-cumuli, 
tke iimer ring being grey, tingea with red, the outer of rather a greenish hue. 
Wind storaw, UtToth, 18th, 22nd, 2&th, 29th. Snow 1st, 4th, nh, 8th, 14th, 
17tk. IM, SDth, 2Ut, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 31st. Weather 
during whole month nnnsually severe, but leas so than last December. Much 
mow and good sleighing. 

XhrRBBORouoH.— On 12th and 17th, cloudy at KH, but on botli occasions 
auroral light apparently showing over clouds; no oUior atUY>ras observed. 
Snow 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 14th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 27th, 28th, 29th. 
Month gOMraUy n^ and very doudy-- only slight snow-falls oco«rionally. 
No nin. Snow in Deo,, 1807, 24.66 in.; De&, 1868, ia2 in. Sky oveicast 
50 obaervations ont of 81. 

Smoos,— Wind storms 17th, 18th. 19th. Foj.'s 30th, 31st. Snow Ist, 2nd, 
4tli to 9t)i, 13th, 14th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 27th, 29th. Rain 29th. Nothing 
imnamaL 

SrKArvoan.'^OB 9th, sleigfafng good. 10th, at 4 p.m., parhelia visible, 
StoriW of wind, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 19th, 20th. Fogs, 4th, Gth, 16th. 30th. 
3Ut. Snow 2Rid, 4th, 7th, 8th, llth, 12th, 14th, 18th, 20th, 21fit, 22nd, 27th, 
28tk.29ai. Baui20th. 

'WDTPBOB.—On 1st, meteor in E towards H ; elevation 60^, 8th meteor 
fraott a point half-way between Castor and Orion, towards belt of Orion. 
12tf^ ntttaar aaK towards H, elevation 25"". S5th, at 9 a.m., rainbow about 
29P»anflvn«whaohwaabri^it,tboiighttmoatsiirv9aiided by thin clouds; 
tbo bow ^p^ared as two arw, of 20* to 25^^ one £ and the other W of sun, 
and reaclung iilmoet to H; they were very distinct; westerly arc ahnostsouth 
of station; visible at least 30 minutes: douds at the time strati on horizon. 
strealoi'of cirro-strati in upper air, in lower air particles of thin cinty-cumuh 
ffitHsig pMt Irom NW, a belt of 60<' of drroHsumuli drifting across Z fiom 
KW; t£i nnfvioaa nioit a wind storm, velocity 6. Windstorms also on 
Ml. 12th, Sat, SaodTslBt. Fog 31st Snow 4th, 7th, 14th, 2lBt, 22nd, 28th. 
lUmiOtL 



I. GLASS DRILLS IN READING. 

It 18 not the purpose of this article to present the first atepe in 
te^rhJTig a child to read, but rather to offer a few suggestions re- 
speotixig the teach iug of reading when blackboard and card lessoiui 
liAwe b«en oomploted. How s£>uld daasea in the fixst, teoond, and 
h'g^^'' readen oe taught ? This ia tl^e inquiry to whacli we deaire 
togJTe an answer. 

Tha I^Hing objects of a class drill in reading are (L) a camplUe 
moMUty o/ wt words of the lesson, and (2) the correct reading ofiht 
semfmctw ; and it is to be observea that the first of these objects is 
preMTHAozy to the second. The pupil can not read a sentence cor- 
T^fAj warn be has mastered the words of which it is composed. 
He»cej tbo first step in a reading exercise is the teaching <^ the 
wordii . 

Thif nggestion explains much of the poor success which so often 
attends the reading drills in our schools, and especially in our pri- 
m^i^ and secondary schools. The pupils are thiiist at once into the 
reading o£ sentences, and these are taken up not singly, but in para* 
grapha* The attempt is made to master the words through the 
reading of the sentences, and the result is that the words are neither 
maaiered nor the sentences read. The pupils go stumbling and 
dxavrling through the successive lessons without acquiring the ability 
to read aoourately and intelligently either silently or orally. It is 
exceedingly painful to listen to reading when pupils hesitate and 
atmubla over unfamiliar words. The ability to call every word in a 
aentenoe <U sight and utter the same with accuracy and ease, is a 
prereqiusite to oral reading. 

The above analysis of the objects of a class driU in reading sug- 
geats that it should consist of two corresponding exercises, one 
deaigped to secure a mastery of words and tne other a correct read- 
ing of the sentences. ^ 

I. THE MASTERY OF WORDS. 

The mastery, of a word includes the ability (I) to recognize or 
name it 'at sight; (2) to utter it with accuracy, force, and ease ; 
/3) to spell or aaaly?^ it by sound and by letter ; and (4; to oompre- 
iieaA its meaning and to iise it intelligently. The second element 
specified and also the analysis by sound are not essential to silent 
reading, and would receive no attention in teaching the deaf and 
flxunby but the pupils in our ordinary schools are to be taught to 
read orally as wel^as silently, and hence all the elements specified 
shotdd -enter into a thorough word drill. When all the words in a 
eenteiioe are thus mastered by a pupil, he is prepared to attempt to 
g^ire oral expression to the thoui^t. What we desire specially to 
njg* iBf HiB^ this word drill should precede sentence readug. 



Among the various exerciBes which may be used to teach the 
words of a reading lessoi^ the following are the most valuable : 

1. The pupils may be required to print or write all the new words. 
This will greatly assist in learning their pronoundation and spelling. 

2. The words thus copied may be spelled orally from the slate in 
the class, and then pronounced rapidly up and down. This will 
secure accuracy in copying and fluency in pronuncing. Words 
which are peculiar in ortho^aphy or difficult to pronounce may be 
written on the board, and the class drilled upon them in eonoeit 
and singly. 

3. The words of the reading lesson may be assinged as a spelling 
lesson, and the phpils be reqmred to spell them boSi by sound ana 
letter. This will secure the study of the readins lesson, and will 
also enable the teacher to give due attention to &e correct pronun- 
ciation and articulation of each word. We would urge eveiy prim* 
ary teacher to make this spelling exercise precede every exercise in 
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4. The pupils before reading may pronounce the words from tight 
to left, taking a line each, or tiie teacher may pronounce the first 
word at the right, a pupil the next word, uie teacher the next, 
another pupil the next, and so on. Instead of pronotmcing all the 
words, those containing two or more syllables may be given. If 
any pupU hesitates or blunders, the word should be pronounoeid by 
the class, separated into syllables, spelled by sottnd, etc 

6. The teacher may develop the meaning of each word liy an easy 
object lesson, by familiar illustrations, and by using it in a phrase 
or sentence, easily understood. The importanee of sudi instruction 
can not be too strongly tnged. 

6. -The words thus familiarised should be used by the pupils in 
original sentences, both oral and written. This exercise is widely 
used in our beet schools. It is not only valuable as a test of the 
pupil's knowledge of the meaning of words, but it is an excellent 
language lesson. The sentences thus formed should be read by the 
pupil, and subsequently examined by the teacher. 

The above exercises variously combined and modfied to-sait the 
ability and condition of teachers and classes, will obviate largely all 
hesitation and stumbling in the cidling of T^ords, and, at the same 
time, will impart to the pupil such a Imowledge of their meaning as 
will greatly assist in the clear comprehension of the thought, with- 
out which good reading is impossible. They may receive attention 
in the first part of the reading exercise, or each alternate redtatipn 
may be devoted to them. The lattei;plan was adopted by one of 
the most successful teachers we have ever known, and with ex- 
cellent results. She devoted the forenoon exercise entiriey to the 
words in the afternoon lesson, and thus sltemated word learning 
and sentence reading. We attach great importance to the phonic 
analysis of words and to other vc^ exercises which impart ao« 
curacy, modulation, force, and compass to the voice. 

11. THE READINO OF SENTENCES. 

The preparatory drill having received due attention, the next 
step is to <^take the thought out of its verbal husk/' and plant it 
in the mind of the reader. Qood reading is the correct utterance 
of the thought and emotion of a passage — ^not tiie mere distinct 
enunciation of the words — ^and the thought must be grasped and 
the emotion felt before the vocal powers can give them due ex- 
pression. Hence the reading of each sentence of a new lesson 
should be preceded by such questions as will bring out the lead- 
ing thouffht and the force of each modifying element. The cor- 
rect reading of a sentence often depends on the due appre- 
ciation of the force of a single word, and, generally, wrong empnasis 
is due to a lack of correct comprehension. The mistake of the voice 
is but the expression of the mind's blunder. The thought to be 
uttered should be analyzed by questions so that the pupil may view 
each part separately — mtkyfeel the force of every word and rhetori- 
cal figure. 

Take, for illustration, a sentence now before me : " Think of the 
generalship of Washington, who, with a handful of undisciplined 
yeomanry, triumphed over the royal army. " Of what are we to 
think? The genercdship of Washi/tygton. What shows his skill? 
His triumph. Over whom did he triimiph ? The royal army ? Why 
is the army called "royal" ? It heUniged to the l^i^of Engla/nd^ 
ai\d was brave and weU discipliTied, What is said of Washington's 
troops ? Hiey «^re * * yeomanry " — men of industrial pnr8\Uts. \NTiat 
was their condition? They were ^* undisciplined" — untraimd for 
war. What was their number ? They were fnit a*' handful "—few 
in number. 

Such an analysis as this will rarely fail to secure the right emphasis^ 
and arouse the interest and feeling necessary to lead to earnestness 
and force of utterance. In primuy classos the questions should be 
simple and numerous ; the unfamiliar words (if any remain) should 
be explained ; and the whole exercise should, if possible, be made 
t6 glow with interest. In more advanced classes the questions may 
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take a wider range, including style, figures of speech, etc. The one 
leading object should be to lead the pupil to grasp the thought and 
feel the sentiment of the passage — ^to baptize him mto its spirit. If 
the mind is sluggish, the utterance will be monotonous ; if the emo- 
tions are asleep, the tones will be lifeless. 

The dasB is now prepared to attempt the reading of the sentence, 
and one attempt nill not suffice. One pupil must try, then another, 
then the teacher, then the whole class in concert, then the first 
pupilf and so on until the reading is satiofaotory. Errors in modu- 
lation, emphasis, force, etc. , can only be corrected by persistent 
drill — a drfll which shidl not merely lead the pupil to imitate the 
teacher's reading, but which shall cause him to grasp and feel the 
thought and emalion to which he would giye expression. The 
teacher's example should assist, but it should never be i^echanically 
copied. When the reading of a sentence is satisfactory, the next 
should be taken, and po on through the paragraph. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched a method of drilling classes in 
reading, which we can commend as thorough and successful. We 
do not claim that it is the method or the best method, but we feel 
sure that it is much superior to the general practice of teaoh^m. 
The still prevalent method of divorcing spelling and reading, and 
permitting pupils to read paragraph after paragraph through an en- 
tire lesson, is not worthy to be called teadiing. But little better is 
the practice of requiring all the members of a class to read the same 
verse, in turn or as called upon. The exercise ia almost sure to de- 
generate into a lifeless, mechanical routine. It is not even a good 
taste of the pupils' acM^uointance with the words. Question and 
drill must go hand in hand. The one picks the thought out of the 
sentence and kindles the feeling ; the other gives them proper 
utterance. Beading thus taught trains the voice, shiupens the in- 
tellect, quickens me understanding, and elevates the taste. It 
enlarges the pupils' vocabulary, increases his command dt language, 
and enriches his mind with noble thoughts and sentiments.— -^io 
Educational Monthly, 
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any too much. They should use up no vitalil^' in breathing bftd air, 
in excessive exercise, in evening study, in anxiety about HmrwoA, 
Such teachers are sometimes t<x> conscientious, and ore ofeoid thej 
will neglect some duty, but they are the ones who need borrow littb 
trouble on this account. Their duty to themselves should be para- 
mount. Such teachers ought to keep their digestive apponvtas a 
good order that they may digest sufficient nourishing food. Tliere 
should be no pressure of the clothing over the stomach, liver, heart 
and lungs. They should keep tlie muscles of the chest, sides, abdo- 
men, and bock gently exercised by some gymnastic exercise or li|^t 
labor daily. They should dress the feet and legs so that the ex- 
tremities do not sufier with cold. They should expand tbe lungs 
doily in fresh air, so as to keep the air cells open and allow air to 
pass to the blood ; and finally they should fina out just how much 
they con do and not be overdone, and then confine themselvea to 
this amount of work. When vacation comes they should make it a 
time for full recuperation and rest. If they can not or will not do 
these things, they must expect to suffer and break down.. 

But there is another type of teachers than the one jiuit mentioned. 
I saw a dosen of them yesterday in another school They did not 
do half enough work even for their own good. Their labors hod 
about as much life in them as the movements of machines. Tluqr 
sat prim and upright on their chairs, and went throu^ tiie fomii 
of hearing a recitation, but they spent not one-fourth as mudi 
strength as the teacher above referred ta And yet these teadiers^ 
too, looked pale oud bloodless, though not so thin in flesh as the 
other. They complained of m4k heododies, listlessiieas, dnlhMaa 
and inertia. I think I know why. Their school-rooms were nol 
ventilated, and their dresses were so tight they could not breathe 
more than half eno\igh to keep the body thoroughly alive. Sudi 
teachers need to learn that we live more perfectly when we fanathe 
enough^ than otherwise. In fact, ltd all live about in pioportioB 
as we breathe. If we breathe much we live much, and if we breathe 
little we live little. Such teachers need more exercise, and ftf osh 



1» THE HEALTH OP TEACHEKS. 

My own brief experience as a teacher led me to believe that the 
business is one which ought to be favorable to health.. I always 
had quite as good health in the school-room as out of it ; and I know 
a good many persons who have followed teaching twenty-five years, 
and others whose service in this capacity has been fifty years, with- 
out injury to health and without growing prematurely old. If one 
has the love for it, the constant companionship of children ought 
almost indefinitely to keep the heart young ; and where the heart is 
young, the body will not grow old so rapicUy as when life is sad and 
unjoyous. And yet teachers do not generally possess as good health 
nor last as long as they might. I have been told many times by 
professional teachers whose opportunities for observation were good, 
that ten years of hard service is quite as long as most persons can 
endure the work of the school-room, and tiiat a multitude of them 
can not endure half so long as this. Indeed, if it weie not for their 
lomt vocations, many could not follow the profession at all. 

Yesterday I visited two schools in New York. In one of them 
I found o model teacher. She had charge of o large class of chil- 
dren from seven to ten years of age. She loved the children, loved 
to teach, and all her pupils devotedly loved her. The principal of 
the school said she was a most successful teacher. She hod what 
ph^iognomists coU the teacher's temperoment. She was toll, slim, 
active, and was oil olive to her duty. Visitors looked on in mute 
astonishment at her wonderful power in unfolding and drawing out 
the vouthful mind. A friend sitting near me, whispered, '^If I 
hod hod such o teacher in my youthful days, I should have loved 
instead of hated the school-room. '^ Yet this teacher, although she 
has not yet taught a year, is failing in health. Her mother said she 
feared she would have to give up the work. I thought I saw why 
she was failing. She hod too little vitality to keep her nervous sys- 
tem at BO high o degree of tension during six hours of the day ; for 
mind you, o succesaful teacher uses up the life power very rapidly^ 
and 08 there is only o limited supply in eacli individuol, if too much 
of it is used up in brain labor, the body will not hove left enough to 
digest sufficient food, to drculote the blood to every port of the 
body, to nourish well every tissue, to keep up the animal heot, ond 
of necessity the bodily functions deteriorate and ultimotely fail. 
I hove reason to believe there are many teachers of whicSi thw one 
is a type. 

The best advice I can give them is, tliat they teach o less number 
of hours per day. Nor should thejr enter so enthusiastically into 
their work, but take things more easily, be cool and calm, and sleep 
a great deaL Eight lumrs' sleep will not hurt such teachers, nor be 



air to keep them well, and that with tenuMranoe at the iabla in 
ing and drinking will generally suffice. They ought to go to a jEp^* 
nosium and practice gmnnastics daily, in gymnastic costomA. TlMy 
ought to throw open ti^e windows of their school-room and always 
hove fresh air. They ought to take a thorough bath at least three 
times o week in o worm room, being sure to get up a warm glow 
after it. I know there ore hindrances to doing all I suggeat^ but 
there is no apology for neglecting all the lows of healu, at any 
roto. 

I think it would be wise if in the country, teodiws would, in fsir 
weather, spend some port of the day in the open air with their pu- 
pils, studying the plonts and minerals that abound. I brieve it 
would be for the health of pupU and toocher. A spot of land de- 
voted to gardening might, if rightly used,' be both a soiiroe of 
education and health too. Of course this feature requires to be well 
done to make it successful. It always seemed to me a boriiaroas 
plon to build school houses in the country as we do. I would 
hove the school-house a home for the teacher and his or her Comily, 
and keep them permanently employed, if they gave sotisfaciion, 
rather tlum change once or twice a year, as now in country towns. 
But this must be the subject of o separate article. 

There ore few professions where good health is more impoKiaat 
than to the toocher. They con govern their schools and impart hi- 
struction easily and thoroughly when well ; but when ill, eTerythlitf 
goes wrong. Many o pupU has hod his ears boxed and his ban 
striped because the toocher was out of sorts, and ofton the teaeher^s 
health and good nature hove caused him to pass ovw, aa of litHs 
moment, even grove offences. I am more and m<»re oonvinoed evaiy 
yeor thot toochers ore poorly qualified to fill, properly, their Toca- 
tion, unless they hove sound constitutions, thorough physical eultttre, 
and physiological knowledge. These, added to the most thoroo^ 
drill now given in normol schools, seminaries, and colleges, woniM 
moke them the most healthy class of our cttisens, instead, as now is 
too ofton the case, nervous, dyspeptic, scrofulous, and oonsumptnra 
and broken down in body, before they hove more than coma to ma* 
turity. 

M. L. HoLBBoOK. — In Ohio EdiwUiowd Monthly, 

One f Oct alluded to by Dr. Holbrook in his suggestive artiida on 
'^ The Health of toochers," deserves special attention. We refer to 
the rapidity witli which earnest feeing uses up the life power. 
We hove seen o primary teacher use os much brain action and ner- 
vous energy in giving on oral lesson, as would be required to dalrrsr 
on ordinary lecture, and the exhaustion of the vital forces was quite 
OS great ond serious. Is it strange thot such teaching, conttaiied 
six hours o doy, destroys health and life ? Few pu^c speakers think 
of giving OS o prootice even two lectures o dov. W^ hove tried the 
experiment of giving four lectures doily, and we do not care to re- 
peot it. But we hove referred to this matter to draw from it on 
important ctmdusion. Th& iwtroducHon of oral teachmg hUq mir 
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primary aekooU muBt he aUmded mth a reducUan in the fwmber of 
sekocl noun. If these two reformB do not go together, scores of our 
best primary teachers will prematurely break down. Four hours of 
end *^>^<^*>'wg is far more exhausting than six hours of ordinary les- 
son htmogt'^Bdiiorial Ohio Bihioational Monthly, 

«. THE WHOLE SCIENCE OP VENTILATION. 

To ensure pure air, it should be taken at an elevation of seyeral 
feet from the i^und, and the higher the better. It should be 
heated hj radiating surfaces, so ample, in fact, as not to exceed 220 
d^rees Fahrenheit. It shouM, when heated for use, come as rela- 
tarelj near saturation, with moisture, as it was in its nominal con- 
dition when taken £rom the atmosphere. In that event, it will feel 
soft and bland to the skin, and yield an immediate sensation of 
warmth and comfort to one coming from the coldest outside weather. 
And all the wood work of a room thus heated, and the furniture 
within ity will not suffer injury from unnatural shrinkage. It 
should enter a nxmi above the heads of the occupants, to avoid 
scnaihle currents, and should leave it from its lowest point, and by 
as many and diffWve places of egress as the architect can readilv 
devise, but mainly at tae base of the walls, as it is in contact wiui 
these that the warm air first-becomes chilled, and hence acquires a 
specific gravity, which causes it constantly to pour down the same 
in a steady current. It is also upon the floor of a room that foul 
air-— the product of breathing, and of bnming lamps and gaslights, 
eoBstaatqr finds a place — for the reason that it is heavier than 
common air« 



We hope that this is but the first volume of a series, which may 
form like ''Audubon's American Birds," a book of reference to 
coming generations, and place its authors among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Agnes FitzGibbon is a Canadian bom, and as such has a greater 
claim upon the sympathies of the Canadian people. She is ^e 
second daughter of J, W. D. Moodie, who for upwards of twenty- 
three years filled the office of Sheriff in the County of Hastings— a 
man well known for his literary tastes and pursuits — and of Sus- 
anna Moodie, the authoress of '' Roughing it in the Bush." Thus 
she may be considered as inheriting senius as a birth right, and we 
earnestly recommend her charming book to the patronage of her 
countrymen. 

The taste displayed in getting up the work reflects great credit 
on the publisher, and the volume will form an elegant addition to 
our libraries, and the ornamental books that grace our drawing 
room tables. In conclusion we may quote a passage from a letter 
received by a gentleman from Professor Hincks, of University Col- 
lege, Toronto. Referring to this volume he says : — " As a popular 
book of reference respecting the principal Canadian plants, and an 
elegant ornament for the drawing room table, it has stronff claims 
on the attention of the people of this country, and would, I think, 
interest a great many in Groat Britain." — Afontreal DaUy News, 



3. CANADIAN WILD FLOWERS. 

Tliis beautiful work, which has just been issued from the press of 
Ifr. John Lovell, of this city, must be regarded as a most valuable 
addition to the literature of Canada. It is the joint production of 
two ladies, Mrs. Agnes FitsGibbon, of Toronto, and her aunt, Mrs. 
!baill, of North Douro, a lady well known to the literary world, 
sister of Miss Agnes Strickland, the celebrated authoress of the 
'* lives of the Queens of England ;" herself a writer of no mean 
iTOOte, her *' Backwoods of Canada," '' Canadian Crusoes," and 
'* Canadian Emigrants' Guide," havii^ won for her a high standing 
both here and in Europe. The work before us, illustrated by Mrs. 
FitsOibbon. cannot fail to increase her literary fame, and enhance 
tlie value of the volume. We find in it ten plates, containing up- 
wards of thirty specimens of the wild flowers of our woods and 
plains, copied from nature, and executed with exquisite taste and 
wonderfal fidelity. 

To Mrs. Traill we are indebted for the botanical names and de- 
scriptions of the charming groups, produced by the genius and skill 
of the fair artist, and never did the pen of the author and the pencil 
of the artist blend more harmoniously together to produce a work 
of rare utility and beauty, which cannot fail to awaken the interest 
and admiration of every true lover of nature and art. 

Mrs. FitsGibbon holds up these gems of our native forests, and 
invites us to examine them, with the most minute inspection. 
They are so closely copied from the originals, designed and colored 
witi& such a masterly hand^ that thejr seem to live and bloom upon 
the P^po^f >Ad to defy criticism, while Mrs. Traill, in simple and 
l)a»iitirul language, well suited to the subject, bids us follow her to 
the sylvan solitudes and describes these wildings of the woods with 
the lore and enthusiasm of a student of nature. 

Between them these ladies have produced a work of great merit ; 
and we rise from its perusal full of hope for the future literary re- 
putation of the Dominion. 

'* Is it possible !" we exclaimed, " that two women, not over 
gifted^ with the wealth of this world, could produce by their own 
unassisted talents, energry and perseverance, a work like this V* A 
woA of which the weaJthiest and most civilized nation in Europe 
niis^ wen be proud. A work that ought to awaken the enthusiasm 
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oommand the patronage of every well educated Canadian, who 
hJM at l^^*^. ^® prosperity of his rising country. Let him re- 
eognise in this elegant volume, a svmbol of its future greatness. 
Slid hasten to secure a copy of the '' Wild Flowers of Canada," be- 
fore they disappear from lus view with the receding forests. 

Tins sim^e wreath, twined by the hand of genius, will go down 
to fotore generations when the beautiful forms which compose it 
h*re PMSed ^wav with the trees that fostered and shaded them, 
and Mrs. FiisGKbbon's life-like representations will alone remain to 
tell that they once decked our native woods and hills. 

Think of a pair of female hands, designing, litho^phing and 
ciAfxiug 5000 plates for this book, each putte containing three or 
four specimens of flowers. It is enough to turn ones locks crey 
the thM>iight of such an herculean labw, cheerfuUy pexf omied by 
this flp^Ml woman to advance the growth of mental improvement, 
and tut study of the beaiotifal in nature and art. 



1. HON. G. S. BOULTON. 

The Hon. George Strange Boulton was bom on the 11th Septem- 
ber, 1797, at Green Bush, in the Coimty of Rensselaer, New Voik, 
where his father lived for some time before finally settling in 
Canada, which he did about the vear 1800, first in Comwall, and 
seven years after in Tc^onto, where he was made jndfle of the 
Superior Court. Mr. George Boulton was educated byDr. 8tra- 
chan, the late Bishop of Toronto. He was brought up to the pro- 
fession of the law, and commenced his career ai Barrister at Port 
Hope, where he resided for some years, till his removal to Cobourg, 
on appointment as Reaistrar of the County, about the year 1994, 
whidi post he retained to the day of his death. The present Chief 
Justice Draper was a student in his office, aJso Deputy Registrar, 
and one or two others, afterwards of note, commenced their career 
under his ausoices. He identified himself with the politics of thi« 
country from his earliest youth, and was remarkable for his adher- 
ence to the Conservative cause. He dunff instinctively to the 
banners of the Church and State party, whi£ he never <mce failed 
to uphold to the day of his death. He represented in the House of 
Assembly for Upper Canada the County of Durham upwards of 20 
years. The last time he contested the county, however, he was 
defeated bv the late John Tucker Williams, Esq. In 1847, he was 
appointed by the crown a member of the Legislative Council, which 
p<wt he continued to fill to the confederation of the Provinces into 
our present Dominion. He was ever an upright and consistent 
politician. He is one of the remaining few wno took an active part 
m the war of 1812, and as an officer of militia responded to Sir 
Francis Head's call in 1837. He was also for many years colonel 
in command of the Fourth Military District of Upper Canada. 

2. JOHN J. E. LINTON. 

Mr. Linton was a native of Rothesay, Buteshire, and i^t the time 
of his death was 65 years of a^e, He was Secretary to the first 
temperance organisation in ScoUand — acting in that capacity to a 
society which was formed in Greenock, under the presidency of 
Mr. John Dunlop. This was in 1831. In 1833 he came to Canada, 
and commenced fanninj(. He subsequently removed to Stratford, 
and assisted Mr. J. C. W. Daly in his store. He afterwards taught 
school — first at KastnerviUe, in Downie, and afterwards in North 
Easthope. Returning from North Easthope to Stratford, he went 
into business, and was appointed clerk of the court of requests-^ 
oorrespondinff to our present division courts. He took an active 
part in the formation of the first agricultural society here. In 
1847 he was conspicuous in connection wil^ Mr. Daly, who presided 
at the meetings, m the effort made by the people of Stratford and 
neighbourhood to have this countv set apart. He succeeded in ob* 
taining a separation, and had the honor of naming the county, with 
Stratford as the Couiity town, when he called it ''Perth/' out of 
respect to the first and successful emi^pants to North Easthope, 
who were from Glenquaich, Pertlishire, m Scotland. In Januaiy, 
1853, the county was set ax>art by proclamation, and Mr. Linton 
was gazetted as derk of the peace — a position he continued to hold 
to the time of his death. Mr. Linton was not only a man of great 
natural goodness of heart, but of strong individuMity of character. 
He was free and outspoken in his sentiments ; firm in his resoln- 
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tions ; and tenacious in carrying his purposes into effect. He had 
a way peculiar to himself of promoting the temperance and anti- 
dATezY causes — at intervals writing what he denominated a ^* chal- 
lenge'' on either or both these subjects, and scattering them 
broadcast by thousands oyer the land. So earnest was his zeal in 
furthering these objects, that he numbered among his correspon- 
dents many of the most distinguished and philanthropic men who 
have filled the public eye for the last thirty years. The Hamilton 
Timu says of hmi : — Mr. linton entered most zealously into every 
work of charity and philanthropy which demanded the assistance 
d his hands or of his purse ; and many a time has he made 

"The widow's heart rejoice, 
The stranffer to discern the Almighty's shield 
Held o'OTms friendless head, 
The orphan to feel mid his tears 
He had a father still.'* 

On more than one occasion has he sent sums of money to this 
office to relieve particular cases of distress to which we had called 
public attention. An eminently good and useful man, his memory 
will long be enshrined in the hearts of all those who knew him best, I 
and the poor and suffering child of sorrow will often repair to his 

tomb 

* * To sit a weeping pilgrim there." 

*-^r<xtford Beacon, 

3. LEWIS ARNOLD, ESQ. 

This gentleman died in the township of Chatham on the 17th 
ult., aged 90 years. He was bom in 1770 in Maryland, and was 
the eldest son of the late Frederick Arnold, who emigrated to this 
oountry, with his family, as a settler, about the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and located on a f 4hn in the County of Essex, about 
three miles below Sandwich, on the Detroit Biver, and at a place 
called Pettit Cote. Lewis bein^ then about twelve years of age, 
he remained with his father until the spring of the year 1793, when 
he came to the tramship of Chatham. When first he located on 
his farm the only^ode of conveyance was the Indian canoe or on 
horse back, there being no road except an Indian trail along the 
banks al the river. Few indeed have lived to see what he has seen. 
He must hove'Suffered many privations and endured many hard- 
ships, such as few can form an adequate idea of. 



4. MR. JOHN jyfANSFIBLD. 

Deceased was a native of Quebec. He served his apprenticeship 
in tlie Quebec Courier (Cary's) ofiice, and came to Toronto in 1836, 
where he subsequently worked in FothergilPs, McKenzie's, Scobie's 
and Bowsell's offices. He was foreman of the Hon. Mr. Moc- 
dougall's (North American) office during the whole time of its 
existence ; and afterwards hod charge of the Morkham Economi-st 
for the ten years it was owned by the Hon. D. Reesor. In 1864, 
at the request of his friend, Dr. Riddel, he returned to Toronto, 
and had the management of Mr. Rowsell's office till December, 
1866, when, at the invitation of his friend, Mr. E. Wiman, he re- 
moved to New York to conduct the printing office about being 
established by the Mercantile Agency of whidi Mr. Wiman is a 
partner. 

6. IMPERIAL TRIBUTE TO LORD ELGIN. 

The Imperial (Government has paid a handsome tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Earl of Elgin. Late English papers say : 
A monument, destined for the cathedral of Calcutta, has been 
executed at the expense of the Government, in memory of the 
services of the Earl of Elgin and Eancordine. The design is by 
Prof. G. S. Scott, R.A., and the monument has been executed by 
Mr. J. Bimie Philip, of Hans Place, London, in a manner quite 
worthy of that gentleman's distinguished reputation. It is a mural 
monument, Itiman Gothic in style, raised upon a table, or rather 
semi-table. The inscription runs thus : — " In memory of the Right 
Hon. James Bmoe, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T.G., M.S.L, 
G.C.B., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, who died in the 
execution of his office at Dhurmsala, in Northern India, and there 
lies brnried. This is erected by the Government of Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, in recognition of the many eminent services ren- 
dered by him to his country in Jamaica, Canada, China, and India. 
Bom July 20th, 1811 ; died November 20th, 1863." This inscrip- 
tion is in incised lettering gilt. The cost of the monument, we 
understand, will be about £S)0. 

The present young Earl of Elgin, who was bom in Quebec, has, 
it appears, greatly distinguished himself at Eten, having got to the 
top of his class as '* Major " in the school — a position which would 
indicate his attainments as a classical scholar. 



VIII. ^imllmtmn |tld»9 feutfteju. 

1. COME BACK TO THE FARM. 

Brother, come back 1 come back ! 

Dear brother, what can be the charm, 
That holds you so strong — 

That keeps you so long, 
Away from your father's old fann? 

Poor father, he teUa how he needs you— 
And would it be more than ii due, 

His labours to share. 
His burdens to bear. 

Who once bore your burdens for you? 

CHORUS. 

'Tis the voice of your Bifltar-«he calls you, 

In tones both of love and alarm: 
"By dead mother's prayers — 

By father's gray hairs — 
Dear brother come back to the farm." 

Father, tho' yean ago 

The ablest and strongest of men, 
Is failing at last — 

You laiow he has passed 
The milestone of three score and ten. 

He's feeble, he's teeihbling, he's kmely. 
Who once was so fsarieas and brave; 

Yet you are away, 
While day after day 

He totters on down to the grave. 

Come from the wide, wide world, 

Where dangen and perils abonid 1 
Oh how can you roam 

So far from yam home, 
Where safety and comfort are found? 

Come, bring us the light of you pres e n ea 
Come, give us the strength of your aim; 

That we may once more 
Bee joy as of yore. 

Sit smiling upon the old farm. 



2. ENCOURAGE THE BOYS TO STAY ON THE FARH 

We find the following excellent advice ^ven by a father in tiie 
Maine Farmer: — It is not strange that boys shut away from the 
world, deprived of womanly love, and kept in the. kitchens and 
back yards should grow discontented with form life, possess neither 
self-respect nor veneration for woman, and turn out at last to bo 
slovens and tyrants in houses of their own. 1 would like to have 
the fathers listen to a few words. Boys have a right to be con- 
sidered not only members of the family in all social relations^ but 
as proprietors of the form they help to tiU, and the stock they help 
to raise. It would greatly encourage habits of industry and foster 
a manly ambition in them, if fathers would treat them more as 
partners than as servants or mere imderlings, wc^king for their 
l>oard. They should have a sheep, a calf, a lamb, a colt, or ahq^, 
which they may call their own, and the increase, which should in 
reality be theirs, to rear or dispose of for their own benefits Gits 
the boys anything to begin with, anything of substance enough to 
establish proprietorship; and add to this a x>atch of ground -with 
time and means for its cultivation^ the produce and proceeds of 
which shall be the boys own. Farmers need a hint or two in 
another matter also. Ab a class they are far more niggardly and 
close with their boys than any oUier. They keep wem. mare 
rigidly at work without recreation, allow them fewer holidays, few 
house pleasures, and less spending money to seek variety elaewhere, 
than the sons of parents in other employments have. Most othen 
live in town and have recreations at command which cannot be 
reached in isolated country lifo, but even those amusements that 
do offer to farmers are yielded to, if at all, in a grudging and suily 
manner that takes half the pleasure from them by .damping boyiih 
enthusiasm with sordid calculations of time and money wasted. 

3. WHY DON'T BOYS LEARN TRADES. 

The present generation of yoimg men seem to have a strong 
aversion to every kind of trade, business, calling, or occupflfttcn 
that requires manual labour, and an equal strong tendengr toward 
some so called "genteel" employment or profession. Tne result 
is seen in a sux>erabundance of elegant penmen, book-keepers, and 
clerks of every kind who can get no employment, and are wasting 
their lives in the vain pursuit of what is not to be had ; and a te^ 
rible overstock of lawyers without practice, and doctors wiUioat 
patients. 

The passion on the part of the bo^s oud young men to baderks, 
office-attendants, messengers, anytmngi so that it is not wcA-fi 
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the kind thai will VMke them meohanios or tradesmen, is a deplor- 
able sight to those who have full opportunities to see the distress- 
ing effects (rf it in the straggle for such employment by those un- 
foiionaies who have put it ont of their power to do anything else 
by neglecting to learn some permanent trade or business in which 
trained skill can always be turned to account. The applications for 
derkships and similar positions in large establishments are numer- 
ous beyond anything that would be thought of by those who have 
no chanee to witness it. Parents and relatives, as well as the boys 
and young men themselves, seem to be afflicted with the same 
infaiination. To all such we say that the most unwise advice you 
€sn give to your boy is to encourage him to be a clerk or a book- 
keeper. At the best, it is not a well paid occupation. Very fre- 
Siently, it is among the very poorest. This is the case when the 
erk is fortunate enough to be employed ; but if he should happen 
to be out of place, then comes the weary search, the fearful struggle 
with the thousands of others looking for {daces, the never enomg 
disappointments, the hope def eixed that makes the heart sick, the 
striie with poverty, the humiliations that take all the manhooa out 
of the poor soids, tiie mvations and suiSBiings of those who depend 
upon his earnings, and who have no resource when he is earning 
ttoihing. K6 father, no mother, no relative should wish to see 
their TOys or kindred wastmg their young lives in striving after the 
{{emteel nositio— ihai bring such trials and privations upon them 
m i^ter life. 

How do these deplorably false notions as to choice of occupation 
set into the heads^>f bovs i Why do they or their parents consider 
limcce "genteel'' or desirable to ran errands, sweep out offices, 
make fires, copv letters, &c., than to make hats or shoes, or lav 
bricks, or wiela the saw or jackplane, or handle the machinist's 
file, or the blacksmith's hammer t We have heard that some of 
them get these notions at school. If this be true, it is a sad per- 
venion of the means of education provided for our youth, •wYdcb. 
, are intended to make them useful, as well as intelligent members of 
Eocifity, and not useless drags ami drones. Shomd it be so, that 
the present generation of boys get it into their heads that, because 
they have more school learning and book accomplishment than their 
fathers had, they must therefore look down upon the trades that 



me from your seat without being called, and inlorm me il you have 
been a good boy since I was here before V* He promised to do so. 
I was not in that school again for several months, and the occur- 
rence had escaped my memory. Soon after I entered the school- 
room, I saw a Doy approaohing me. " Thai»" bM the tcaohor, ''"is 
the boy who promised to inform you if he had been good junoe you 
were last here." He approached me with a smile. "Well, now," 
said I, " have you been good and obedient since I was here 7" He 
replied in the affirmative. " But I must appeal to <^ teacher,'' I 
said. She at once replied that he had stated the truth ; that he 
had ffiven her no trouble in the least, and there was no better boy 
in school. 

Now, what was the secret of that reformation. Plainly, in mv 
mind, he had been so long and constantly told that he was bad, 
that he believed it, and would not try to be otherwise. But a 
word of encouragement was just what he needed. 

Wh. Slooomb— In Ohio BducatioiuU M&nMy. 



VIII. (SiuaiiamX itrtettlg^ttw. 

OvrxRio EDrcATioNAL Items.— The endowment of Victoria Col- 

lege progresses moat favorably, between $40,000 and $50,000 of the 

$100,000 have thus far been Bubseribed. On the 11th inst., the 

students of Victoria University sent a committee to the residence of 
Professor Burwash, and presented Mrs. Burwash with a silver tea ser- 
vice, suitably engraved, as a wedding gift, together with an address. 

^The Rev. Joseph Wild reports progress on his tour to raise $10,- 

000 for Albert College. He got five men in Napanee at $100 each, with 
a pro8i>ect of two or three more there. On the 6th inst. he had $3,000 
of the ten. ^The now school house for St. Mary's Ward, Hamilton 



west end, near the Crystal Palace, was formally opened the other day 

by the chairman and members of the Board. The building is of brick, 

42 X 48, has two class-rooms, each 22 x 22 feet in front, and two looms 

VB^oire akiU ani handicraft, and whose productions make up the in the rear, each 18 x 22, with fuel rooms besides— and will accommodate 



vast mass of the wealth of every country, then it is time for the 
opntrollers and the directors to have the intexior walls of our school- 
houses covered with maxims and mottoes warning them against the 
fatal error. — Fhiladdphia Ledger. 

A correspondent of the Leader thus writes on the subject : — 
** Why boys don't leam trades," instead of crowding the alreadv 
over-crowded haunts of genteel idlers. Now I for one do not think 
that tiie boys tbomselves are altogether to blame in this matter, 
whatever the Pfu^eDts may be. Perh^w you jsre not aware that it 
is the most difficult thing in the world to get a place for a boy, even 
in this city, at the present moment, as an apprentice to any trade. 
As an instonce of this, I may give my own experience. I have a 
boy 16 years of age : strong, healthy, and well educated, without a 
lazy bone in his M>dy, and with a strong turn for mechanics. Now 
we have been to every workshop in the city, beginning at the 
Qoeen's wharf to the Don, and cannot find a single opening. There 
ace always enough names on the books to supply them with appren- 
tices for Uie next 20 vears to come, provided they come in their 
proper order. I would willingly pKV a premium to any shop that 
would take him for four years, ana 1 offered in one place to let him 
go for one year without wages, merely to sweep the shop and clean 
the mach^ery, but Uiis coidd not be entertained, as there were two 
Voya ahready aeting in that oapamty, and upon these humble condi- 
tions. At pcesen^ my boy is learning to be a telegraph operator, 
and I have views of getting him into a bank, but the bent of his 
inclination is for other t]uiu;s, and he is no more fitted for these 
occupations than I am for the position of editor of the Leader, 

PATERFAMILIAS. 



4. A SQHOOL INCIDENT. 

On one occasion, when visiting a school, the teacher, regarded 
one of the best in the city, led up to me a boy some ten or twelve 
years old, with the remark that she wished me to tell her what she 
should do with him, for he was a very bad boy — every day, all the 
time bad. The boy's head was as near in her bosom as he could 
get it. I told him to look up, and let me see the face of a bad boy. 
After much persuasion he did so. " What,'' said I, " this fine 
kK^dng lad a bad boy ? I should have taken him for one of the 
best in sdiool, such a fine manly countenance." And in saying it I 



300 pupils. The whole cost, including that of the site, is about $2,500, 
which is considered cheap enough for the value received.— —The fol- 
lowing amendment to the Separate School Act for colored people was 
made at the recent Session of the Legislature of Ontario : — "That the 
following proviso be abided to section 1, chap. 65, of the Consolidated 
Statutes of Upper Canada, and be taken and read as part thereof : Pro- 
vided, always, that no person shall be deemed a supporter of any Separ- 
ate School for colored people, unless residhig within throe miles, in a 
direct line, from the site of the school house of such Separate Sdiool, 
and that any colored duld residing any further than three miles in a di- 
rect line from the site' of any such Separate School shall be sllowed to 
attend the Common School of such section within the limits of whieh 
he resides." 

-Americak Educational Itbmb.— The Confederate fighting Bishop, 




Leonidas Polk, had a favourite idea of estabUshing a Southern Univer- 
sity, to be modelled after those of Oxford and Cambridge, in England* 
By his exertions previous to the war a site had been secured upon a 
plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, containing 9,000 acres of land. 
Buildings for the accommodation of the theological and junior depart- 
ments have since been erected, with two boarding-houses for students, a 
chapel and a professor's residence. A preparatory department has been 
organized and placed under the charge of Gen. Gorgas, a graduate of 
West Point, and Cliief of Ortlnance of the Confederate States, with four 
or five assistant teachers. The location is exceedingly healthful, being 
1,000 feet above the surrounding country, and 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The Southern Episcopal Bishops are calling for assistance to carry out 
the plans of Gen. Polk. Professor Gold win Smith deposits his val- 
uable historical library in the Cornell University. Professor Playfair, 
of Edinburgh University, wants to present to Cornell University a splen- 
did cabinet of the cereals of Great Britain, of which there are but two* 
sets in existence. The Tribune this morning learns that Mr. Greene 
Smith, son of Crerritt Smith, has given the University his lai^ collection 

of birds. The Boston Latin School is the oldest school in America^ 

It was founded in 1665~^two hundred and thirty^three yean ago. 
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— — ^EiTBOFBAir Edugaxiokjil Itbms. — ^The Professors of University 
College, London, hare nndertaken to oommenoe Lectures, for women, 
on the same plsn as those whioh have been so successful in Edinburgh. 
Two eoorses are to oommence next month — ^likely Knglish Literature 
and Physics. At the beginning of next session, more classes are to be 
added.— -^-Heidelberg is to have a professorship of American history 
and literatufe, and a distinguished American scholar will be invited to 
fill the chair,— —Hungary is to adopt a compulsory educational system. 



A strong movement is on foot in Russia to give a higher and more 
complete education to women. 

•— Quxen's Colueob Ekdowmekt.— At a recent meeting In Toronto 
to promote the Endowment of Queen's College, the very Bev. Principal 
Snodgrass states that the effort was first made at Kingston, and had been 
more successful than ever anticipated. The people were not at present 
in a position to do as much as they would wish ; still they had come for- 
ward and ^aced a sum at their disposal which, in a short time, would 
reach $25,000. One gentleman, a member of the Episcopal Church, had 
secured them 9400 annually, which capitalised made |d,400 ; and another 
gentleman belonging to the other branch of the Presbyterian Church had 
guaranteed them^9100 annually, besides $1000 towards the endowment. 
At Ottawa, they met with the most manifest generosity, and they had 
been assured that more might be expected if required . He believed they 
were now in a position to say they could realise $35,000, although 
only those places were visited. He went on by detailing the subscriptioiu 
of which $26,500 were given in the two first places visited. This did not 
include the smaller sums subscribed. The young were among the donors, 
while as the rich gave liberally, the poor gave what they could. Sine* 
he came to the city he had received a telegram that an additional sub- 
seriptionof $1,000 had been obtained in Ottawa; and it was by such 
means as this that the sum required would be raised and the CoUege 
supported. They besides proposed to found scholarships. Subscriptions 
of $500 would entitle the giver to a nomination in perpetuity; and at 
Ottawa, several contributions of five hundred dollars each, were obtain- 
ed ; and six or eight thousand dollars are yet expected to be contributed 
by friends of the College in the capital of the Dominion* About $50)000 
have been realised in all. 

' ^Pkibbntation to Hok. Db. EoLPfl.— Reeeutly a most gratifying 

Meeting of the Students of Victoria CoUege was held at Yorkville, to 
present to the Hon. and venerable Dr. Rolph, an address accompanied 
by a most beautifnl*Oil Painting of the Dean. The reply was very touch- 
ing, especially that part of it in whioh he thus refers to himself and his 
paat career. He says i ** Votgeit not that I am only one among the tal- 
ented and highly gifted Professors who have by their teaching promoted 
the proepetity of the department, and shed an acknowledged lustre over 
it. Most happy shall I be to continue with them, your teacher, till the 
fiame of life flickers deeper and deeper in its socket, and to go along 
with you in your honorable career, and share your unremitting labors in 
pushing onward and upward to the consummation of your high reward. 
It is a difficult task to answer your reference to political events which 
naturally glow in the hearts of 'Young Canada,' triumphing as they well 
may, in the great struggles and sad events which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the many constitutional principles upon which the new Do- 
minion is now in process of erection. On an occasion like the present, I 
may be excused for saying little, although I feel more. The journals of 
Parliament alene contain imperishable memorials of the fame of those 
good and worthy men to whose efforts yon are indebtedforso greataboon. '* 



INTERCOMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL.- 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Education for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be adsiitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but'terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man* 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for which this Jomnal 
was established 
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TABLET READING LESSONa 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depoaitiwy at 75 ctSL per 
set; at (LOO, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WmCH MAY BE 

E8TABUSHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL BbGITIiATIONS. 

"Th« Public Sehool Librtfles ut beoomin; the erown and glovy of tiM InMitatlaaa 
oi Um ProTinoe.**— Lord Elout. 

" Had I the poww I wemkl watter Ubrutes orer the whole lend, «• Hie 
his •eed.'*->HotAGB Makn. 



X. frprtwiental ^otim. 



TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manusd, we desire to intimate that as the edition of the Manual 
of 1864 is exhausted, no new edition will be issued until Feb- 
ruary or March. Parties desiring copies will please- therefore 
defer sending for them until that time. 



Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four cl<xs3e^ of libraries in their MunicijMJity, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Coun<^ can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees eith^ of the 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school hovse 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to aU the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organ- 
ization, language and kindred subjects, available to teasers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public InstiMion, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the GowUy 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autmnn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and geneoral knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

3. PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

In the catalogue are given the net prices at which the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Pubhc Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, from the 
Depository in connection with the Department In each case^ 
•ash must accompany the order sent 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and Private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied, on the 
same terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties 
of their profession. 

Short AnvxRTiSKBCKyTs inserted in the Journal qf Bdueation for 20 
cents per line, which may be remitted in postage stamps or othenHw. 

TxRMS : For a single copy of the Journal o/lSdueai&m^ $1 per annwi 
Back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same teima Ail subacrip- 



tions to commence with the January Nnmber, and payment in advance 
must in all cases accompany the order. Sing] 

All communications to be addressed to J, Geobob Hopoiks, UL& 
Education Ojflee, Toronto, 



Single numben, 10 cents each. 
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EBV. DB. EYERSON'S REPORT ON EDUCATION IN 
FORUOM CWUMTRIBS. 

(From th4 London Timet.} 
A Tory weful and intereiting Bynopaia of the aystem; and 
■Ute of popular edacation on the Continent, in the British 
Iilea, and the United Statea of America, haa been presented to 
Mftjw-General Stiated, C. B., Lieutenanfc-Gkivemor of the Pro- 
vince of Ootario, Canada, by the Rev. Dr. Eyerson, Chief 
SnpeiuiteDdent of Education in that Province. Dr. Ryerson 
iqipeara to have visited the countriea whoae syatema of educa- 
tion he deacribea, and he waa specially charged with the duty 
of preparing a separate report on ioatitutiona for the deaf and 
dmnb and the blind, which has been delayed. Although this 
notice of Dr. Ryerson's report is somewhat late, it will point 
OQt to those who take an interest in such matters, the contents 
of a serviceable document. The report enters very tersely 
into the systfims pursued in France, Prussia, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, 
Denmuk, Sweden and Norway, Great Britain, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Some of 
these oonntries have borrowed their systema from the others, 
but into each plan some modification, greater or less, haa been 
introduced which deserves notice. In the denominational and 
communal schools of France religious instruction is duly re-;og- 
nised, yet in the communal schools " no child of a different 
religious profession from that of the majority is constrained to 
take part in the religious teaching and observancei of hia fellow- 



'scholars." Religious freedom is insured, lilinisters of differ- 
ent communions are to have free and ecjnal access to the 
children of their own faith in the common schools. " Denomi* 
national" schools, however, have increased, and when a school is 
appropriated to one denomination no child of another denomi- 
nation is admitted without a written request from the parents 
or guardians. Communal schools are established and mun- 
tained fty the joint action of the Sfate, the departments, the 
communes, fees of pupils, and individual contributions. Every 
commune must provide a school house and residence for tha 
teacher. If the commune refuses or neglects to provide by tax 
on the property at the rate of three per cent the Government 
imposes and collects it. If the commune, on account of poverty 
or disaster to the crops, cannot rtdse the sum required, the 
department to which sucli commune belongs must provide it. 
If the revenues of the department by a tax of two per cent, are 
not sufficient to meet the deficiencies of all the communes, the 
balance is suppUed by the State. Each commune is at liberty 
to establisli a free school, and the Mayor can exempt children 
of very [>oor parents from paying the school fees. Tlie schools 
taught by religious orders are called " Congreganist Schools" — 
Eeolts Congrtganistea. Public teachers, whether male or female, 
must have a, certificate (brevet de eapadle), except the female 
members of religious orders, whose certificates of obedience 
(UUres ^obedience) are accepted in lieu of the certificate of 
brevet. There are more th&n eight times as many of the 
breveted aasistant teachers among the laymen at among the coa- 
greganists. The inspectors found thirty-five per cent, of thecom- 
mon schools "good," and the same proportion of " congrega- 
niat" schools. The tr^ning expenses of teachers in the normal 
schools were defrayed by the State, the departments, the towss, 
even the schools, and by the pupils themselves and their 
friends. Of the 37,510 communes of the empire only 818 had 
no schools, but they sent their chUdren to neighbouring schools. 
The schools of the religious orders are to the lay or common 
schools as seventeen to fifty-one and a half. Out of 4,336,000 
children attending the schools, a million and a half are admitted 
free from charge. It seema that in France the children's first 
communion at church is the limit of their stay at school. 
When they have no more catechism to recite they cease to 
attend. In Prussia the system of education is mainly " denomi- 
national," but Protestant and Roman Catholic schools are 
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generally separate. It is seldom you find a ** mixed" school of 
both. There is a regular gi*adatiun of school authorities, from the 
schoolmaster up to the Minister of Education, and the system per- 
colates from the highest State powers, and is within control of the 
central Government. The relations of the Protestant Church with 
the Government are harmonious, but the Catholic Church, on the 
contrary, is in perpetual discord with the State on tliia subject. 
Every commune in Prussia must find a school for all children from 
six to fourteen, by a rate on property, by fees from tlie scholars, 
and if their is a deficiency the State is applied to for it. It is un- 
necessaiy here to go into the Prussian compulsory system of educa- 
tion. Of Germany M. Bandouin, the French Commissioner, in 
1865, says : ** The smallest hamlet has its primary school, the 
smallest town its gymnasium, its citizen and real scliools perfectly 
organized, endowed, and insjiected. In Germany, every one is 
interested in youth ; the highest personages and women of the first 
rank consecrate to it their time, their property, their exj»erience. 
The best writers write books for small children; the poets, for their 
lessons in vocal music, Ti-rite verses which the most ilJustrious of com- 
posers do not disdain to set to music. The entire German people 
appear convinced tliat to occupy themselves with the instruction of 
youth is to fulfil a personal duty and labour for the future of their 
country." As to the schools of Holland, Cuvier, the great natur- 
alist, on visiting them in 1811, was delighted and astonished when 
he saw them, aiid pronounced them above all praise. M . Cousin 
was equally gi*atified in 1836. The Dutch schools are excellent. The 
religious instruction is general. Perhaps we may say it is based on 
Chnstian ethics, but it never trenches on grounds of reUgious con- 
troversy or religious differences. The teachers must all have certi- 
ficates, and they are superior to the Prussian teachers. A broken- 
down tradesman, an ignorant charlatan, cannot teach in a public 
school without a diploma. Lutherans, Catholics and Calvanists are 
taught together in t}ie same schools, the Catholics, in p^nt of 
numbers, standing mid-way. 'In Belgimn, the schools are support- 
ed by the communes, the provinces, and the State combined. In 
1830, when Belgium was separated from Holland, tlie communes 
relaxed in their effoi*ts in building schools, and the State had to 
assist— the State paid one-sixth of the cost, the province one-sixth, 
and the commune four-sixths. There is no compulsory law pf edu- 
cation in Belgium, and popular instruction is not greatly developed. 
The number of militia, not knowing how to read or write is 31 per 
cent. The dissensions between the Catholic party in Belgium and the 
Liberals retard the progress ui the Bchools. In Baden, ( irand Duchy, 
the schools are partly supported by the communes, and although, 
since 1864, education has given rise to much discussion, the Catho- 
lic party objecting to nuuiy provisions of the project or code of Dr. 
Kneiss, yet it seems probable th* non -denominational schools will 
ultimately prevail. In Austria, school attendance is obligator}', and 
the communes are bound to establish and support the primaiy 
schools. In default of their children's attendance, the parents may 
even be fined by the authorities, and these fines are added to tlie 
funds of the conununes. The school certificate of instruction may 
be made a condition of a young person's being apprenticed or 
getting married. No brewer, manufiicturer, &c., can emidoy a 
child under ten years of age, unless that child has attended a com- 
munal school one year, and those who employ children of ten years 
of age must send them to the night scliool. Looking at the Empire 
of Austria throughout, there are 65 per cent, of the children be- 
tween seven and twelve years of age in average attendance daily at 
the schools. Since Austria met Prussia in battle at Sadowa she has 
awakened to a sense of the value of education, and has given to it a 
larger share of her attention than she gave before. In England, the 
** Revised Code" prcscriled the principles on which the State assists 
education, but there is an immense number of schools which do not 
and will njt have anything to do with the State. The English sys- 
tem is denominational, and springs from and tr.kes its initiative 
from denominational zeal and local contributions. The Irish sys- 
tem is well known. In Scotland, changes are perhaps impending ; 
the Revised Code is not yet ajjplied there in all its features, as in 
England. In Massachusetts, America, in 1636 — that is 16 years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers from the Afai(/foiter— Har- 
vard College was founded, and in 1642 enactments were framed for 
general education in the colony — the fundamental principles being 
that it should be "compidsory." The system remains much the 
same now. The Massachusetts Board was founded in 1837. The 
schools are supported by local taxation. No child under ten yeara 
of age can be employed in any manufacturing establishment, and no 
child between ten and fourteen shall be employed, unless he has 
been at school at least six months in the year preceding that of 
such employment, and no child under fourteen years shall be em- 
ployed in a manufacturing establishment more tluin eiL^ht hours in 
a day. The system in Connecticut was matured in 1701, when a 
tax for education in each township was established. In 1795^ the 



" State School Fund" was founded for " common schools" by devot- 
ing to them the proceeds of a portion of public lands ceded to the 
State in Ohio. In 1855 the following amendment to the Conatitu- 
tion of Connecticut was adopted, and it ought to be emblazoned on 
the walls of our chief public buildings in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and elsewhei-e : *' Every person shall be able to read any 
article of the Constiution or any section of tlie statuiiespf Ahia State 
before being admitted as an elector." One wonders ham audi a 
law would operate in Enelaud. Suppose we were to pvobibit 
children from going to work before ten years of age absolutely ; 
and further, that Ave should provide that no one should vote at 
elections or in parish vestries unless he could read ; and further, 
that no parent should receive out-door relief unless his children, up 
to a certain age, were sent to school, the guardians paying the 
school fees. Might not these provisious, adctod to the s^ng in- 
ducements which the nature of almost all emplojrments, except 
agriculture, at the present day, cames with it to acquire the ele- 
ments of learning, lead to some sensible improvement in the at- 
tendance at schools, and clear the streets to a great extent of those 
'Svaifs and strays" whose time is spent in selling cigar lights or 
tumbling for half-pence ? 

I. %^}X9tvfi on ^dttrntiott in i^nUvio. 

1. SCHOOL CONVENTIONS WEST. 

The following is a summary statement of the results of twenty-two 
County School Conventions held west of Toronto. 

The majority present at the County School Conventions held at 
Woodstock, Brantford, Simcoc and Samia, desired County Super- 
intendents in thcf i)lacc of Township Superintendents, but tiiat mej 
should be solely appointed and hold their offices during the pleasore 
of the County Council. The County School Conventions held at 
Hamilton, Barrie, and Berlin, desired, by a small majority, to re- 
tain Township Superintendents as now annually appointed by 
County Councils. The majority of the Convention at Barrie, in 
accordance with resolutions previously adopted by the County 
Council, voted against the first nine clauses of the Common School 
Bill ; but the Convention voted for all the other clauses of the KIL 
But every one of the Conventions, except that at Barrie^ voted that 
the qualifications of Local Superintendents should ba-piescribed and 
ascert<ained as proposed in the bill. The majority of the Conven- 
tions at Woodstock, Brantford and Simcoe, objected to the power 
proposed to be given to the County Superintendent by the 8th dauoe 
of the Bill to decide on school accommodations ; but the Convention 
at Woodstock desired that cases of delinquency in respect of school 
accoTnmodations should be reported to the head of the Education 
Department. Mr. Perry, M.P.P., supported at Woodstock the 
mode of appointing County Siiperintendents as recommended by the 
Education Committoe of the Legislative Assembly, and that recom- 
mendation would have doubtless been concurred in by the Conven- 
tion, had not the County Council (as stated at the meeting and 
advocated by IVIr. Oliver, M.P.), adopted a contrary resolution. 
The County Conventions at WoodstcKik and Brantford also objected 
to the 10th clause of the Bill, the first part of wliich fixes the min- 
imum salaries of teachers, and the latter part provides against their 
dismissal after a six months' trial without the consent of the County 
Superintendent. I found so much apprehension and such strong 
objections among the best friends of the school system against the 
latter part of the 10th clause, that I detennined, after the first two 
Conventions, to withdraw it, and not to submit it again for further 
popular consideration ; and every one of the 20 County School Con- 
ventions held since have approved of the former part of the 10th 
clause fixing the minimum salaries of teachers. 

With the above exce}>tions all tlie County School Conventions 
have approved of all the provisions of the Common School Bill as 
submitted to them ; namely, the Conventions of Haldimand, Wel- 
laud, Lincoln, York, Grey, Bruce, Huron, Perth, Essex, Kent, 
Middlesex, Elgin, Wellington, Halton and Pe^. Of the remaining 
seven Conventions, it will have been observed that only three (Sim- 
coe, Waterloo and Wentworth) desired Township Superintendents ; 
and two (Waterloo and Wentworth) desired that tlieir qualificationa 
should be prescribed as proposed in the Bill. Of the four Conven- 
tions, (Oxford, Brant, Norfolk and Lambton), which voted for 
County Stii)erintendent8 to be appointed and removed solely by 
County Councils, all voted that their qualifications should be pre- 
scribed as proposed in the Bill. 

After attending the first Conventions, I found that almost the 
only objection made to the School B.U arose from apprehenaiona 
which could be removed by the omission of half a clause (the latter 
part of the 10th clause) and adding a proviso to each of two danses. 
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and jnarting an explanatory phraae in one of them, and leaving 
Boarda of School Truateea in towna, aa well as oitieg, to nominate 
their ewii Local Buperintendenta, but with the aame qualifications 
and tenure of office aa thoee of County Superintendents. The fifth 
clauae of the Bill provid»a that each County Council and each Board 
of Pablio School Truateea in each city or town shall nominate a 
School Supenntondent, and the Ooyemor in Council shall confirm 
the nomination, or appoint him, and that he ahall hold his office 
dunnff the pleaanre of the Governor. It waa objected very gener- 
ally tibai however a County, City or Town Superintendent might 
conduct himaelf, and however ineffideut he might become, there 
would aoaroely be a poasibality of getting him removed. I stated 
that the €k>vemment could have no wish to keep an inefficient or 
ill oondnoted Local Saperintendent in office; and to give more satis- 
factoiy aeonxity on this point, I atated that I would propose, and if 
generally approved, I woidd recommend to the Government the 
addition of the following* proviso to the fifth clauae : '^ Provided, 
nevertheless, that any County, City or Town Superintendent of 
Schools shall be subject to dismissal for misconduct or inefficiency 
on the complaint of the douncil or Board nominating." This pro- 
posed proviao haa given almoat universal satisfaction to all parties. 

In regard to the aeventh clause, providing for the salaries of 
County Superintendents, the universal feeling is in favour of the 
clause aa recommended by the Committee of the Legislative As- 
lembly, namely, that the salaries should be equally paid out of the 
public revenue and the County Councils. 

In the eighth clause, relative to the ]x>wor of the County Sux)er- 
intendenta to decide upon the adeqtiacy of school accommodations, 
the phrase is added that he shall decide in conformity with regula- 
tiona which ahall be provided according to law ; and the following 
proviso is proposed to be added to the clause — '^ Provided always 
that there ahall be the right of appeal from every such decision to 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 

It will thus be seen that no change whatever, except in reference 
to towns, haa been propoaed in the Common School Bill ; and the 
addition of the above two precautionary provisos and one explana- 
tory phraae, with the omission of the latter part of the tenth clause, 
the piopoeed Common School Amendment Act appears the most 
acceptable of any School Bill which I have aubmitted to popular 
consideration since 1860. 

The propoaed Granmiar School Amendment, or High School Bill, 
if univexaiuly acceptable, except that it is generally desired that a 
certain number of the members of the Boards of Public School 
Truateea should be nominated by the Municipal Councils aiding the 
High Schools— a provision which I have promised to recommend 
to the farourable consideration of the Government and of the 
Legialatore. 

E. RYERSON. 

Whitby, Maroh, 1, 1W9. 

2. PROPOSED COMMON SCHOOL BILL, AS ALTERED AT 

COUHTT flOHOOL OONTUrTIONS. 

(Additiofu in Italics,) 

An Act to amend the Common School Acta of (Upper Canada), 
Ontario. 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and conaent of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows : 

1 . The office of Local Superintendent of Schools in townships, 
ettiesL towns and villages, is hereby abolished. 

2. In each countv, or union of counties, there shaU be one Super- 
intendent of SohooUy to be called County Superintendent, except 
where there are more than one' hundred Common Schools in a 
county or union of counties, in which case, it shall be lawful to 
appoint a second Covnty Superintendent. 

3. Each city shall be a county, for the purpose of this Act, and the 
Superiatendent shall be called the City Superintendent, and 
shall poaaoes all the powers of a County Superintendent, except such 
as relate to investigating and deciding on School Trustee election 
complaints, which now by law devolve on the Cotmty Judge. 

4. The qualifications of County and City Superintendents shall 
from time to time be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, which ahall detennine the time and manner of examination of 
candidatea for certificatea of qualification, and grant certificates of 
jyialififlaiion ; and no one not holding such ceitificate of qualifica- 
tion, shall be eligible to be appointed a Superintendent. 

5. Each Ooun^ Council, a/nd each Board of Public School Trustees 
in a dty or <oum, shaU nominate from among those holding the 
neceaaaiy certificate of qualification, one person to be Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in such city or county or town, and in 
counties where there are or shall be more than one hundred Com- 
mon Bchooli^ the County Council may nominate two persons holding 



such certificates to be Superintendents, and prescribe the territorial 
limits of each ; and the Lieutenant Governor in Council shall ap- 
point the person or persons so nominated, to hold office during 
I pieasmre. Provided, nevertheless^ that any county, city or town Supei- 
inUfident shall he subject to dismissal for misconduct or hveffidcncyy on 
the complaiivt of the Ooutidl or Board nominating him. 

6. Each Superintendent so appointed, shall have the oversight of 
I all Common Schools in the towns, villages and townships wilJiin 
I the county or union of counties, or part of the county or union of 

counties, for which he shall be appointed, and shall have all the 
! powers in each municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject 

to all the obligations now conferred or imposed by law, upon '* Local 
I Superintendents," and which are conferred or imposed by this Act, 
I according to such instructions as may be given to him, from time to 
I'time by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

7. The salary of a County Superintendent shall not be less than 
at the rate of six hundred dollars per annimi, and not more than 
at the rate of twelve hundred dollars per annum, and shall be paid 
quarterly, be defrayed and borne, eqkially out of the consolidated 
revenue of the Province, and, provided always^ that (he vanatio^i of 
a Cowfity Superintendent's salary between six hundred atid txcelve hun- 
dred dollars per amm^wm shall be determined by the Lieutenant Oovenioi* 
according to the work to be done. ' 

8. The County Superintendent shall have authority to decide upon 
the adequacy and suitableness of school accommodations : in con- 
formity with regulatio^is which shall be prepared accordiivg to law, and 
should any school corporation not provide satisfactory accommoda- 
tions witMn twelve months after they have been notified by the 
County or City Superintendent, of the inadequacy or unsuitableness 
of the school accommodation provided, such School Corporation shall 
not be entitled to share in the Legislative School Grant : Provided 
ahvays, that in every s^ich com there shall be the right of appeal from 
the dedsion of the Superintetvdent to the Minister of Public Instruction. 

9. Each County and City Council shall appoint a County or City 
Board of Examiners, for the examination and licensing of Teachers, 
consisting of the Coimty Superintendent or Superintendents, and 
two other competent persons whose qualifications shall, from time 
to time, be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 

10. The minimum salary of any legally qualified male teacher shall 
be at the rate of three hundred dollars per annum, and the minimum 
salary of any legally qualified female teacher shall be at the rate of 
two himdred dollars per annum. 

11. The Municipal Council, of any township, shall have authority 
to establish a Township Board of Common School Trustees, as now 
provided by law, at the request of the majority of the school sections 
of such township, expressed at the annual school meeting, or a 
special school meeting of such sections. 

12. No by-law or resolution of a Township Council, to alter the 
boimdaries of a school section, shall take effect before the expij:ation 
of one year from the 26th of December next, after the passing of 
such by-law or resolution, imless at the request of the majority of 
the rate-payers of such section ; and in the event of a change in the 
limits of a school section, any rate-payer in the section affected, shall 
have the right to appeal to the County Superintendent, whose duty 
it shall be to decide whether or not such change shall be made, so 
far as it relates to sxich complaining parties. 

13. On the formation or alteration of a Union School Section or 
Division, under the authority of the fifth section of the School Law 
Amendment Act of 1860, it shall be the duty of the County Super- 
intendent, concerned forthwith, to transmit a Copy of the resolution 
by which the formation or alteration was made, to tlie Clerk of the 
Municipality affected by such resolution. 

14. Should such Clerk neglect or refuse to prepare and furnish 
the map of the School Divisions of his Municipality, as required by 
the forty-ninth section of the Cousolidated School Act, he shall render 
himself liable to a penalty, not exceeding ten dollars, to be recover- 
ed before a magistrate for the school purposes of his municipality, 
at the instance of any rate-payer thereof. 

15. All ihe Common Schools shall be Free Schools ; and the trus- 
tees of school sections, or Township Councils, and the Municipal 
Councils of cities, towns and villages, shall, in the manner now pro- 
vided by law, levy and collect a rate upon all the taxable property 
of the school division or municipality, to defray the expenses of such 
schools, as determined by the trustees thereof. 

16. Every child, from the age of seven to twelve years, inclusive, 
shall have ^e right to attend some school for six months in each 
year ; and any parent or guardian who does not provide that each 
child under his care shall attend some school, as thus of right de- 
clared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter provided by this 
Act ; Provided always, that the absolute right of selecting either a 
public or private school, for the attendance of any child, shall be 
with the parent or guardian of such child. 

17. It shall be competent for the Police Magistrate of any city or 
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town, and for any Magistrate in any village, or township, or town, 
where there is no Police Magistrate, to investigate and decide upon 
any complaint made by any person against any parent or guardian 
for the violation of the f oreg^oing sixteenth section of this Act, and 
to impose a fine, not exceeding dollars, and imprisonment un- 

til paid, for ^e first wilful offence, and double that penalty for each 
subsequent offence, which fine and penalty shall be enforced as pro- 
vided in the one hundred and fortieth section of the Consolidated 
School Act : Provided always, that it shall be the duty of such 
Magistrate to ascertain, as far as may be the circumstances of any 
party complained of, and whether such alleged violation has been 
wilful, or has been caused by extreme poverty, or too great a dis- 
tance from any school, or the child is being othervrise educated, and 
in either of the latter cases the Magistrates shall not award punish- 
ment, but shall report the circumstances to the Trustees of the divi- 
sion in which Hxe offence has occurred. 

18. The Trustees of any school section or municipality shall have 
the same authority to provide a residence for a school teacher, that 
they now have by law to provide school accommodations. 

19. The report of the School Trustees required by law to be laid 
before the annual school meeting, shall include a summary of their 

Srooeedii^ps and state of the school during the year, together with a 
etailed statement of receipts and expenditure, si^^ed by either or 
both of the School Auditors of the section ; and in case of difference 
of opinion between the Auditors on any matter in the accounts, it 
shall be referred to and decided by the Gonnty Superintendent. 

20. Should the Secretary of a trustee corporation neglect or refuse 
at any time to give notice of a school trustee meeting, it shall be 
lawfid for any trustee to do so, by giving notice of such meeting to 
his colleagues. 

21. All moneys collected in any school section by the trustee cor- 
poration, shall be paid into the hands of the Secretary-TreaBurer 
thereof ; and should the trustees refuse or neglect to take proper 
security from such Secretary-Treasurer, they shall be held to be 
personally responsible for such moneys, and the provisions of the 
137th section of the consolidated school act, shall apply to them. 

22. Any Chairman of a school meeting, who may be elected 
school trustee at such meeting, shall make the declaration of office 
now required of trustees by law in presence of the secretary of such 
meeting. 

23. Should the majority of the school trustees, or the majority of 
a public school meeting, neglect or refuse, in a case of difference in 
regard to a school site, to appoint an arbitrator, as provided in the 
thirtieth section of the Consolidated School Act, it shall be compe- 
tent for the County Superintendent with the arbitrator appointed, 
to meet and determine the matter, and the County Superintendent 
shall have a second or casting vote in case they should not agree. 

24. Should only a majority of the Arbitrators appointed to decide 
any case under the authority of the School Laws of this Province be 
present at any lawful meeting, in consequence of the neglect or re- 
fusal of their colleagues to meet them, it shall be competent for 
them to make and publish an award upon the matter or matters 
submitted to them, or to adjourn the meeting for any period not 
exceeding ten da^s. 

25. Any Division Court Judge receiving an intimation of appeal 
from his decision, under the authority of the one hundred and 
eighth, and five following sections of the Consolidated School Act, 
sl^ tnereupon certify under his hand to tlie Minister of Public 
Instruction, the statement of claim and other proceedings in the 
case, together with the evidence aixd his own judgment thereon, 
and all objections made tnereto. 

26. The vurnvmer wications of all ihe priblic schools shcdl he from the 
16Uh of Jul/y to the 16ih of August, inclusive. 

All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as far as they shall affect this Act, but not to any greater ex- 
tent, are hereby repealed. 

3. TOSSORONTIO ANNUAL TOWNSHIP EXAMINATION. 

The Local Superintendent has just sent us the following : — This 
examination was held 23rd Dec. , 1868. The room was fSled with 
children of all school ages; fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, friends and neighbours, near at hand and far away ; trus- 
tees, councillors, examiners and judges. The candidates for honors, 
with their smiling faces and hopeful hearts ; the interested and the 
dUinterested spectators with their respective peculiar looks and move- 
ments, and those upon whom it devolved both by wise appointment 
and ready consent to discover merit and award prizes, with their 
sober thoughtfulness, were easily distinguishable ; and all gave not 
only a deep, but also a soundly increasing interest on such eccasions. 
The work of the day consisted in the ti^orough examination of a 
large number of large and small classes, embracing all the subjects 
commonly taught in our schools, in deciding and fometimes wi^ 



difficulty who were the suooessful candidates, and in airanguig and 
distributing over one 100 prizes. It involved much toil and weari- 
ness ; but in addition to the encouragement from the anticipated 
good effects in such a noble cause, aU were favoured with a very 
acceptable use and strength for both mind and body, through the 
kincbiess and liberality of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Murphy, and Ifr. 
and Mrs. James Gilmore, who, for so many, provided both dxnnear 
and tea, not forgetting the children, all of which was heartily and 
thankfully received and acknowledged. At the close, there wtm a 
short discussion with the view of elementary hints for practical pur- 
poses, and ascertuning the existing general impression which, oonld 
be sought more succerafuUy, by going from house to house and in 
private conversation. Havmg then unanimously appointed their 
three faitiiful judges and examiners and the local superintondeiii, 
as a committee to draw up an improved plan for their next eTmninft" 
tion, many, if not all, left well satisfied and determined to enoourage 
Annual Township Examinations. 



II. f Airiris an ^uttial Mtttxiitn. 

1. THE MAGNETIC TEAOHSR. 

BY WM. OLAKD BOUSKl. 

'' WeU, girls ! on vour way to school this bright momiiig?*' I 
said to a group of children, as I was passing along near the gram- 
mar-school in street, in my own district of the city. 

'* Yes, sir," they answered, looking up at me with pleasure in 
their eyes. 

''Well," I said, ''I hope you are good nrls, and leain yonr 
lessons, and do not give the teacher any trouble." 

'' Oh, we leam our lessons ; but we hate our teacher," wma their 
response. 

" What ! hate your teacher ! You ought to love her." 

'' We can't. She is the most hateful teacher ever was," they all 
replied. '' She don't love us a bit ; and, then, she'fr so croas we 
don't have any pleasure at all in school" 

''No, no, girls ! I guess the girls are at fault. They are late, a&d 
do not leam ; and then they will do mischief, you teow. Now, if 
you see how good you can be, you will find a great change in the 
teacher." 

And so I chatted, as I frequently do, with the little ones, till 
they came to the school-house door, and I bade them good morning. 

I fell into a train of thought on what I had heard from the lips 
of the little crowd, who were to be in the hands of an artist for the 
next six hours, and for many days to come. But what kind of an 
artist 1 You go to the doors of an iron foundry, and peep into the 
smokey fiiTntiagg of the cavern, where the toilers are working out 
their life-problems, and you may see some such a worker. The 
iron^moulder talLes a heavy, rough frame of wood, and in the bed 
of sand lays down the pattern which must be impressed upon it in 
order to receive the molten metal. Though the pattern be smooth 
as the keenest blade can make it, the casting is rough and needs 
planing, and tumiiu^, and polishing to finish it for its place in the 
superbly-constructed engine, or the delicately-adjusted loom. Such 
a teacher as I have described is like the rough moulder who turns 
out the rudest form of the work, which must be turned and pol- 
ished by more skilful hands and more cultivated minds. 

But the advantage is on the side of the moulder in sand. If the 
casting be imperfect, or if it show a flaw, or if it possibly beoomea 
bent in cooling, the iron can be broken up, thrown acain into the 
fire, and recast. The sand can be heaped together, re-laid, and re- 
moulded. But the delicate structure of the young mind and heart 
may be carelessly or rudely shocked into a pwpetual moral deform- 
ity. I know a lad who is condemned to imbecility of intellect, 
incurable, in consequence of the imprudence and harsh treatment of 
his early teacher. 

Passing on my way near the same school on another occasion, aeon 
after the above incident occurred, I overlook several of the pupils 
on their way home. 

" Well, girls ! out of school, and now for home." 

" Yes, sir ; and we love to go to schooL" 

" Do you f Girls are not very fond of school, are they ? " I aaked. 

"But we are," they replied. " We love our teacher : she makes 
every thing so pleasant.'' 

These girls were in a class under the care of another teacher in 
the same school ; but how different the influence exerted on the 
affections — and, through the affections, on the mental power of the 
pupils — ^by these two teachers 1 One was at the positive and the 
other was at the negative pole of the spiritual and mental battery. 
One was attractive, the other repulsive. One lent a charm to her 
class-room, and filled the atmosphere with pleasurable partides of 
youthlul enjoyment, even as the httle atoms of dust, floating in the 
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room, become priimatic in the Bimshine that tlanis in at the win^ 
dow. The aputment la festooned with fragrant associationa and 
leooUeetiona, and the group of learners bid her good-bye for the 
day, with the genuine desire of meeting her again on the morrow. 

Diicli a teacher does not f oxget that she was herself once a learner. 
She i^rmpathiaes with the young toilers around her, and aims to 
lead, mspire, and attract with the spirit of a friend and an earnest 
worker in the highest human employment, — ^that of preparing intel- 
ligent and animated beings for the responsibilities of time and the 
gloiiea of immortality. 

Such a teacher writes her name deep on the heart-tablets of her 
pupils. They grow up and pass away to the realities of life in all 
its Taxied spheres of duty. Scattered in widely distant parts of the 
world, from the Tarious noeitions of rank and wealth, or from the 
humbler scenes of the toiler, in dars of prosperity, or in dark hours 
of sadness and adyersity, there will be wafted back, on angel-wings 
of golden memories, the cheering thoughts of that school-room where 
the teacher made the sunshine brighter and the hours fleeter as she 
showered the Golden dust of loye and sympathy on the hearts of 
her tender charge. From many a home, and from many a heart, 
the yoicei shall go out in h<^ harmonies that shall call her blessed. 
— FkiladelpKia Bdueatiatiai Ckuette, 

2. FUN IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

When I went to get my first certificate, the yenerable ecmunittee- 
ttan, along with it, gaye me much good adyice, some of which I 
haye tried to follow, and some 1 haye not. I cannot tell you all the 
heads of his sermon, but one I do remember, — one as impossible 
for mm to follow as could possibly be. '* Madam," he saia (I was 
only fifteen, and could not keep from laughing while he thus ad- 
dnesed me), '* Madam, I wish you to guard against one thing ; and 
that is, leyity in the school-room. I see eyen now you are rather 
prone to lightness ; but beware ! Neyer laugh or eyen smile in the 
ioliool-room. Always carry a dignified, sober face, if you would 
haye your sdholars respect you." I thanked the gentleman for ad- 
yioe I knew I could not keep, and, taking my certificate, started for 
the soeiie ol my labors. 

Theyesy fiist day I caught myself smiling to the little boys and 
giris, aa they watched the new teacher, and looked into my eyes to 
see if I was going to loye them. Once in a while something so per- 
feoily ludierous would happen that I laughed too. Sometimes I 
thought they studied aU the better for it. Perhaps my smiles took 
away from m^r dignity, but I couldn't help it. We were parsing one 
day, and I said to Harry Smith, ''Harry, it is your turn : the sen- 
tenee is, ' The dogs haye barked.' You may pane it aU." '' Oh," 
said he, spefOdnff quickly, ''teacher, Tye barked." We aU had a 
heartj langji, and Hairy joined in it as loud as anybody, when he 
found he had said barked mstead of parsed. 

At another time I called out the pnmer class to spell, and Joseph, 
abnoet a man in siae. in a fit of absence of mind, went and stood 
wiUi them, did not discoyer his mistake until I put out " boy" to 
him. Than he laughed and took his seat. How could teacher and 
sc^olara keep perfectly sober then t On another occasion I request- 
ed John to giye me the foninine of monk. " Monkey," he answer- 
ed, in a loud, confident tone. At another time I asked m^r pupils 
if any of them amdked ; and one little fellow, about ten, raised his 
hand and said. "I don't: I quit long ago*" I wanted to laugh 
thsn, but I did not, for I thought that was one of the times when 
my old friend's adyice ought to be followed. 

I haye generally found that a good laugh in the right place will 
do more good than a rod. I heard a lecturer, not Ions since, who 
said it was always dangerous for a teacher to joke with his scholars. 
It seemed to me that he was about as far from the truth as my old 
fiiend the committee-man. Neyer joke with your sbholsrs when 
they haye done wrong, would be my adyice to any who might want 
it; but do not be too much afraid of real wit, eyen in the sohool- 
rocHiL It shaipens the intellect wonderfully. I do not wish to 
laugh at the misfortunes or follies of my scholars ; but their inno- 
cent witticisms, their childlike blunders, their happy laughter, thei^ 
quaint sayings, bring the smile unbidden to my face, and do my 
soul good like a medicine. — Main Normal, 

8. MEMORIES OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The influence of external surroundings and associations in mould- 
ing character is a subject of general obseryation, and certainly at 
no period in life do they exert so powerful an influence in shaping 
the plastic mind as during childhood and youth. As the delicate 
wing ci an insect resting on the newly-moulded potter's yessel may 
leaye an imprint there which will far outlast its own fleeting life, so 
the impressions which the mind reoeires from external objects are 
i neflaceable, and remain fresh and distinct long after the objects 
ifUdi produce them haye perished. 



How well do we all remember the school-house where we receiyed 
our early education, the foundation upon which has been reared all 
our subsequent attainments ! What a prominent place does this 
picture occupy in hiemory's gallery ! We view aU its surroundings: 
eyery tree, rock, and shady nook has its own little story of childish 
sports ana youthful p]easiu*es. There, too, we recall every thins 
connected with the internal arrangement, the maps which relievea 
its dusky walls, the few inferior pictures which attracted our youth- 
ful fancy, the arrangement of the school furniture and its adaptation 
to the wants of the pupils ; and all these impressions ss certainly 
had their effect in moulding the character as the instruction whicn 
was imparted by the teacher. We may not have recogniaed it at 
the time, and may not know be conscious of it ; yet we now from 
general principles that it must be the case. 

Take, for example, one of the old, shattered, broken-down school 
houses that we so frequently find scattered throughout the cotmtry. 
There is no play-ground attached ; weeds grow rank and luxuriantly 
around it. Externally it looks like the relic of the former age. 
Enter : the door creeks complainingly on its hinges, and you fUid 
yourself in a small, low, dark room, where ventilation is secured 
oy openings beneath door and windows, through which the wind 
howls dismally ; the walls are without maps or dkarts, and stare at 
you with such blank faces that it seems a relief to see your shadow 
there. The room is cold and comfortless, the children are found 
huddling together as near the stove as possible to secure greater 
comfort, \vhat must be the efiect of such surroundings upon the 
youthful mind which here receives its first impulse in the path of 
knowledge ? No wonder that the children look upon it as a place 
of torture, and that in after-years they recall their school days, not 
as the happiest seasons of their lives, but rather as a period of im- 
prisonment from which they longed to escape. 

On the contrary, let us visit in imagination a neat, subtantial, 
tasteful school-house, such as, we are happy to say, do dot the 
country here and there, and which should serve as models to be im- 
itated or improved upon by all succeeding architects of school-houses. 
The site is beautiful : it is surrounded by ample grounds tastefully 
adorned ; the building itself presents an attractive appearance ; and 
within are all the appUances necessary to the comfort of the pupils 
and their rapid advancement in study. The furniture is appropriate, 
the walls are clean and white or neatly papered, and furnished with 
blackboard, maps and charts, such as will best facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in all the branches pursued, and, here and there, 
looking calmly down upon the proceedings of the school-room, is a 
painting or engraving ojf one of the great world's great men, to which 
the teadier can occasionally point as an example wortiiy of imitation 
by all the pupils. Pictures of such men will render the children 
familiar with their faces, character and history, and convey impres- 
sions to their minds which will never afterwaros be forgotten. 

Such things as these give an air of refinement to the school-room 
that renders it attractive to all hearts ; and in after-years hundreds 
who have bid farewell to its hallowed scenes, recall with delight the 
associations of their school-days. 

The school-room gives us almost our first impressions of life, 
aside from home influences ; and how important that the associations 
should be pleasant and a^eable, influences refining and elevating I 
for the ideas and impressions there received will be fresh and vivid 
long after the school-house itself may have crumbled away. — Albany 
Jowmal of Education, 

4. SCHOOL-ROOM ANTIQUITIES. 

A few years ago I bade a final adieu to one of the relics of the 
early day. It was a school-house so characteristic, in its structure 
and appointments, of the rude and unappreciative pioneer time, 
that a sketch of it and its q^uondam occupants may be acceptable. 
It stood, as is customary with school-houses in my oountiy, at a 
*' four comers ;" but the approaches to it were over low and marshy 
ground, and the foundation was so soft that the building had suns: 
in it nearly to the windows, while the top of the door-casing, as I 
stood before it to enter, was just opposite my neck. The smaJl lot 
about it had never been cleared, and logs that belonged to a former 
generation of trees still lay rotting there ; out buildings or fences 
there was none, and never had been. The house itself was in sice 
about twenty-six by twenty feet, with a space of about eight feet 
" between floors." It was built of large logs, roughly hewn on two 
sides, and hastily piled one over another, the chmks being CUed 
with mud and split sticks, which in the course of years had made an 
e£fective ventilating apparatus. The sides were rudely banked up, 
the earth very nearly reaching the windows. It was shingled with 
"shakes," nuled on as they came from the splitter's hands. 

This pen was entered by an indescribable, old battened-door, split 
and defaced by the jack-knives of successive generations. It had 
changed front at least once, both the long edges bearing marks of 
service in holding the rude look and latoh. It openedput a f oot 
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and a half, and then grounded upon the floor, — and a miscellaneous 
collection of unplained boards, carelessly nailed down, generally 
loose and rattling under the tread, and worn or burnt through in 
many places. Above were beams with the -bark still on, hewn 
slightly on the upper side, on which a few "culls" were thrown, 
through the intervals of which and tlie interstices of the roof of the 
blue heavens could be seen at many points. A large, square hole 
through the garret-floor, without protection against the ^ove-pii>e, 
and a like one in the roof, formed the substitute for the chimney. 

The upper sashes were all gone from the windows, and their places 
were generally supplied by old boards tacked on. From the other 
sashes the ]>anes were mostly missing. There were only tliirty lights 
where eighty-four should have been. The rear window, from the 
unequal settling of tliat end of the house, had assumed a singular 
rhomboidal shape. 

The fiuiiiture corresponded to its place. An entire long desk ran 
along one side, and half of awch a one stood on the otlier. They 
were made of rough boards leaned against the walls at a difticult 
angle, and whittled, biu'ned, ink-stained, and otherwise inscribed 
in a manner thoroughly hopeless of description. Probably some 
dozens of obscene figures and words could have been counted upon 
them. There was one long bench that rejoiced in the luxury of a 
back, and five of varying lengths that Avere bereaved of this con- 
venience. Some of the boys had ingeniously improvised resting 
X)laces for their spines ; the girls, for the most part, tortured tlieirs 
against the sharp edges of the desks. It is neealess to add that 
both desks and seats were a world too high. 

The blackboard — for blackboard there was — consisted of three 
thin pieces of board fastened upon two bits of scantling, and covered 
with common black paint by some artist of the Middle Ages. This 
unique arrangement was ignominiously slanted up against the wall, 
and had evidently survived its usefulness long before my wondering 
eyes beheld it. A huge, battered, old stove, with an immense 
ffreenwood poker, completed the appointments of this institution of 
learning. Taken for all in all, I snail not look upon its like again. 
Among the few remaining log school houses in the country, this was 
entitl^ to the first premium as the ancient hovel par excellence. I 
place among my lost opi>ortunities the failure to photograph it for 
the benefit of your readers and of future antiquaries. 

During my round of visits two years ago, I found a teacher nom- 
inally on duty there, who also corresponaed to his place, and de- 
serves a shelf in the cabinet of educational antiquities. He was a 
genuine reHc of the old days of pedagogy, — ^a boonsh-looking and 
boorish-mannered man of about sixty years, foreign bom, with an 
education which gave no occasion to his fellow-citizens to wonder how 
one small head could cany all he knew. There he sat upon one of 
ine long benches aforesaid, with spectacles on his nose, and long, 
ragged switch in hand, his hair unkempt and awry, his clothes coarse, 
dirty, patched, his great clouted shoes projecting at the ends of lank 
limbs tar out upon the floor, — the ideal keeper of a " hedge school." 
He was evidently waiting, like Micawber, for something to turn up. 
The few children present, unanimously deserting the desks and 
huddling about the stove, gazed wondered-eyed and open-mouthed 
at the unwonted phenomenon of a visitor. In time, however, one 
volunteered to go and read. " What I vou comin' } " was the salu- 
tation which met her. '* Well, go on !" And she went on, pretty 
much at her own sweet will, until tired of the peiiomiance, when 
she " excused" herself. 

Another season of patient waiting by the teacher was rewarded 
by the coming of another who had taken it into her head to read ; 
and, a like exercise having been engaged in several times without 
much variety, I suggested that I shoula be pleased to hear some of 
his classes in other branches recite. ** Waal, we don't study much 
else but readin' hear. The cold drives 'em away from the windera, 
and they can't write. I makes figgers for 'em sometimes on the 
board, and a few of 'em has a little jogriffy or somejthin'. But, as a 
gen'ral thinjg, we don't have much but readin'. They reads round 
'bout six times a day." The time drawing near for the close of 
school for the day, I mentioned the spelling classes, and stated that 
I shotdd like to hear them before I went. " There's none of 'em 
spells, scarcely," was the reply. "P'raps some of 'em can spell 
httle words like cat, and dog, and hog, but they mostly reads." As 
I still insisted on hearing a spelling class, he formed one for the oc- 
casion. " AU you that wants to spell now come 'round here." A 
few active volunteers then began a process of drumming up, 
punching up, and pulling up that presently resulted in an irregular 
Bemicirctilar formation ol a good sized squad upon the floor near the 
teacher, who had not changed position during the whole scene. The 
spelling began, continued, stopped. That is all I am able to write 
of it. My pen utterly refuses to attempt its description. By the 
closing of this remarkable exercise the children suspected ijiat it 
was time for school to "let out," and away they went, pell-mell, 
hTxrxy-Bkurry, standing not upon the order of their going. 



This is a hasty story of things as they were. Thev will be ao no 
longer. ' ' The old scliool-house is altered some. " The people there 
as generally elsewhere, it would seem, throughout the Common- 
wealth, are awakening to their highest and beat interests. A neat 
and spacious building has been substituted for the rattle-tr^ I have 
tried to describe. Into it a good teacher end » good school irent 
last winter, and a new era for that district began. The old thingi 
uf education are passing away. Let us thank God, and takeooimge. 
— Michigan Teacher. 



III. ^Apm on ^^ticvXtntt in S^cUtli. 

1. AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

An intelligent farmer, Mr. Robson, of Ilderton, Township of Ijon* 
don, has drawn our attention to what he considers an important 
omission in common school education, especially in the rural distiicta. 
He re(mcsts us to give publicity to the following extract from Jaa. 
J. W. Johnston's Lectures on the general relations whidx adenoe 
beara to practical agriculture : 

" I believe many persons look forward to the introduetion of 
agricultural instruction into common schools, and I think it very 
important that this should not be lost sight of. In the lower gtade 
of schooLb, I think it most important, and it should commend itself 
to those having the affairs of the State in charge. The maoft of your 
coimtr3rmen get their instruction in these sdioob. Yon reeeh a 
greater number by introducing tliis study into these sohoolB, and 
you reach them at the least possible expense of money and time. 
You only ask the schoolmaster to give a little time to teadmig one 
certain book, selecting for its bearing on the principleB only of agxi- 
culture. To tacilitate this instruction, I drew up my little catMhisni. 
It has been introduced extensively into the schools of €k«at Britain, 
and translated into almost every European language. But this 
obstacle has been found to exist, not only at home, but in o^er 
countries, and that is, the want of qualification or in^Hna(ikm on 
the part of the schoolmaster, to teach. In Scotland, our school- 
masters are well educated men, but they era fixed and aMkomaxj, 
pmrsuing the vocation at one place genenrally all their lives, unless, 
as is rarely the case, some of the more skimil ones mn tnaaferrea 
to places of greater emoloment. These men find ne diffioohy in 
introducing tins catechism. It has also been introduced Into the 
schools in England, but there the grade of achoolmasters is lower. 
But we have there national schools for the education of teeehen, the 
effect of which is, that a race of men are now coming out, w1k> are 
capable of teaching this branch of knowled^. The same diiiciilty 
exists in Belgium and France, where their sdioolmastem sirs not 
sufficiently instructed themselves to teach it. Of course this obstacle 
is only to be overcome by additional instraotion to the schoolmas- 
ters, and it is a reproach to them, that they have so little aj^lica- 
tion or capacity, that they cannot leam a catechism vddch a hoj 
seven years old can perfectly understand. I examined a dam of 
about a dosen boys, the eldest of whom was fourteen, and the 
youngest seven years of age; the eldest ffot the first pnse. the 
yoimgest the second. It cannot, therefore, be difficult for a school- 
master to leam to teach these simple principles. 

*^ There is one obstacle, which, in this State, appean to me to be 
one of some difficulty — an obstacle to the introduction of this kind 
of study into the schools, and that arises from the unsettled con- 
dition of your teachers. You have not schoolmasters who perman- 
ently remain in one district ; the trustees engage a teadber for a 
limited time, and then both parties are at liberty to quit their en- 
gagement. In England, they are fixed residents in the parish to 
wlush they belong. The difficulty hei^ is, therefore, one of aome 
moment. It precludes a unity of system, a concentration ol effort 
in carrsdng it oat, and it prevents the schoolmaster frcMn taking that 
pride in the progress of his pupils, which he would have if he loiew 
that a sdiool was to be under his care for years, and he responsi- 
ble for its management. This may stand in your way in introdnc- 
inff this study into vour common schools, but it is not insurmovnt- 
aUe, and you would do well to inquire how far it is praotioal to 
surmount it." — London Prototype. 



2. WHY I WANT THE BOYS TO LEARN FARMZNG. 

BT HORA.CS GBESLET. 

Every pursuit or calling that ministers to the sustenance, comfort 
or enlightenment of mankind is honorable and laudable. That is a 
narrow and essentially false conception which regards the farmer as 
more a benefactor than a beneficiary, and stigmatises as drones and 
cormorants, all who do not directly contribute to the production and 
increase of material wealth. The upright, able lawyer, the studious, 
skilful physioiany tiie pious, losing dugj^nan, are woridng mtB» m 
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truly and quite as nobly as though they were wood-choppers or 
bricklayers. He who, by whatever means, helps to diminish the 
fearful aggregate of ignorance, sin, and sunering in the world, and 
diffuse instead, knowledge, virtue, and happiness, is worthy of all 
honor, and far from me be the wish to discourage and degrade him. 
And yet I hold it the duty of every father to look well to the physi- 
cal and industrial training of his sons and dau^i^hters — to see that 
each of them is early inured to some form of manual labor, and 
thoroughly trained to efficiency in some pursuit which ministers 
directly to the material or physical needs of mankind. My reasons 
for this conviction are summed up as follows : 

I. The demand for intellectual labor, or its products, and even 
for mercantile capacity, is exceedingly capricious. In a season of 
commercial prosperity, a great city affords employment to thousands 
as derks, bookkeepers, teachers of music, languages, etc. , who will 
nearly all be left high and dry by the ebb of the tide. War, pesti- 
lence, a bad harvest, a business revulsion, throws them suddenly 
out of employment, and no merit or excellence on their part can 
avert the catastrophe. I would have every man so armed and 
equipped for the battle of life that, if suddenly unhorsed, he can 
fight on efficiently and undismayedly on foot. 

n. The professions are fearfully overcrowded. A Western vil- 
lage is half peopled by doctors, lawyers and clergymen, who have 
rushed in aheaa of the expected flood of immigration. Like miners 
in the Sierra Nevada, or Rocky Mountains, they have severally 
staked out their claims, and are waiting for others to come in and 
help to develop and work them to mutual profit. But ^* while the 
grass grows, the steed starves." Whatever may be their fortune 
ten or twenty years hence — and events are constantly interposing to 
blast their sanguine hopes — doctor, lawyer, minister, are often 
winning but a meagre, precarious support for the present. '^ I can- 
not dig f to beg I am ashamed," is the plaint which many would 
utter if they could afford to be frank and outspoken. Thousands 
suffer and stagger on, oppressed by want and ever-increasing debt, 
who would gladly take refuge in productive industry if they had 
been trained with familiarity to pitch-forks and plough-liandles. 
They would out-grow their present embarrassments if it were not 
for the new doctors, lawyers and clergymen, annually ground out to 
compete with them for practice or parishes, and whose training is 
as helplessly one-sided as their own. I would qualify the profes- 
sional men who shall henceforth be trained for a broader ana more 
assored usefulness than that of their elder brethren. 
' III. New York City swarms with hungry, needy, shivering cower- 
ing, cringinff fellow-mortals, all in eager, imploring quest of '* some- 
thing io do." To the reproach of what passes for education, I must 
saT that a maj.ority of these have had considerable money spent in 
schooling them for lives of usefulness. They are qualified, I pre- 
sume, to keep books, or ,oopy manuscripts, or teach languages, or 
act as ffovemesses, or follow some other of the frightfully over- 
stocked vocations. But when I say to one of them, ** The work you 
seek is positively not to be had, since ten want to do it where one 
wants it done ; you must strike off into the broad, free country, and 
nak farmer after farmer to give you work, till you find it ;" the 
general response, ** I know nothing of farming," strikes on my ear 
uke a knell. Even at seasons when the farmers were intensely 
hunied by their summer harvest, and ready to pay largely for any 
help that was not hindrance, I have known our citv to be thronged 
with weary, sad petitioners for ** something to do." If our current 
•docaticm were not a blunder, or a fraud this could not be. 

3. BIRDS AND THEIR USES IN AGRICULTURE. 

The Advocate says the following facts are derived from correct 
sources of information, of the question how to get rid of the worms. 
Baron Von Tschudi, the well known Swiss naturalist, says : — 
** Without birds, successful agriculture is impossible. They anni- 
hiliate in a few months a greater number of destructive insects, than 
human hands can accomplish in the same number of years. 
Amongst the most useful birds for this purpose may be classed the 
swallow, wren, robin redbreast, titmouse, sparrow and finch." 
Tschudi tested a titmouse upon the rose bushes of his neighbor and 
rid the same in a few hours of innumerable lice. A robin redbreast 
killed in the neighborhood of ciglit hundred flies in an hour. A 
pair of night swallows destroyed in fifteen minutes an immense 
swarm of gnats. A pair of wrens flew thirty- six times in an hour, 
with insects in their bills, to their nests. He considers the sparrow 
very important, a pair of them carrying in a single day 300 worms 
or caterpillars to their nests—certainly a good compensation for the 
few cherries they pluck from the trees. The generality of small 
birds carry to their young ones, during the feeding period, nothing 
but insects worms, snails, spiders, «&c. Sufficient interest should be 
manifested by all to prevent the discharge of firearms in the 
▼iciiuty of orchards, vineyards and flower gardens, as thereby the 
mefol bizdi become frightened. 



4. THE BAROMETER IN AGRICULTURE. 

Some ten years since the agricultural press of the country 

Eublished several articles commending the usefulness of the 
arometer for foretelling the weather. People became interested 
in the subject, inquiries were made for instruments, and in a few 
months the country swarmed with travelling agents, selling baro- 
meters. Most of the instruments so distributed were very inaccur- 
ate, and comparatively worthless ; and, as but few of the purchas- 
ers had any experience in making observations, they soon found 
them to be of no practical uso, and became thoroughly disgusted 
with them. 

The best barometer for the fanner is the straight glass tube, 
closed at the top, filled with quicksilver, dripping into a capacious 
cistern. By using a large cistern, the rise of mercury therein, when 
tlie barometer falls, is greatly diminished, and thus the apparent and 
real rise are nearly co-equal. It should be placed in a room not 
subject to extreme changes of temperature, since heat expands the 
mercury, to such an extent that, for accurate scientific purposes, a 
correction for difference is necessary, to show the height caused by 
atmospheric pressure alone. 

The mere fact that the barometer is high or low, neither indicates 
fair weather nor foul ; it is only by successive observations, com- 
pared with each other, that the weather may be predicted. Several 
years since, an English observer laid down this general rule, which 
subsequent experience has confirmed : ** After a continuance of dry 
weather, if the barometer begins to fall slowly and steadily, rain 
will ensue ; but if the fine weather has been of long duration, the. 
mercury may fall two or tliree days before a change will take place, 
and the longer the time which elapses before the rain comes, the 
longer the wet weather is likely to last." Again, in a time of 
continuous rain, if the barometer gradually rises, fair weather is 
certain to follow, although it may continue to rain one or two days 
before the change will take place. 

Of eighty-six stonns of snow and rain in 1868, fifty-six were 
preceded by a fall of the barometer, extending from six to twenty- 
four hours ; fourteen, by from twenty-four to forty-eight hours ; 
ten succeeded a rise, lasting from twelve to twenty- four hours, ~ 
immediately after a previous depression ; two succeeded a rise ex- 
tending forty-eight hours, and four were unattended by any 
disturbance of atmospheric pressure. 

It will be seen from the results above mentioned, that by watch- 
ing the barometer caref ulllv, the future weather may be predicted 
with a probable degree of accuracy. Its value, therefore, to the 
farmer, when cutting grass and grain, can hardly be over estimated. 
I will relate a single instance. One morning early in July, a 
neighbouring farmer came into town, and said he had ten acres of 
grass down, and should cut ten acres more that day, as the weather 
was fine, and had every appearance of continuing so. I told him 
that the barometer h^vd been falling for two days ; advised him to 
go home and secure the hay already cut, as it would certainly rain 
witliin twenty-four hours. He followed my advice : the next day 
it commenced raining and continued three days. From that time 
his confidence in the barometer was firmly established — A. H. 
Sheldon^ in Hearth aiui Home, 

6. AMERICAN EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE. 

The following statement of Government grants of agricultural 
institutions, in accordance with the Congressional act, is said to be 
correct : — 

Land Scrip. 

Yale College Scientific School $160,000 

Amherst CoUege 360,000 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 990,000 

Centre County (Pa.) College 720,000 

College, Lansing, Mich'. 240,000 

College, Maryland 210,000 

College, Hanover, N. H 150,000 

College, Burlington, Vt 160,000 

College, Madison, Wis 286,000 

College, Morganto^vn, Va 150,000 

College, New Brunswick, N. J 210,000 

College, Lexington, Ky 330,000 

College, Oakland, Cal 150,000 

College, Providence, R. 1 120,000 

College, Manhattan, Kan 90,000 

University, Illinois 480,000 

CoUege, Iowa 390,000 

Total J5,186,000 

It is safe to estimate that the donations from cities, communities, 
and private individuals, including that of Mr. Cornell, amount to 
12,000,000 motQ.^Fh\laddphia Educatwiyai Gazette. 
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ioides of np observed from broken twigi of nukple. 23rd, duat in clouds. 
88ib, houur nalo early in evening, diaappeared about 10 P.M. Gales of wind 
1st, 4ili, eth, 7th, 9&, Uth, 12tk, 13tb. 19th, 20«h, 2lBt, 23rd. 29th. 30th. 
Fog 29th. Snow lit, 2nd, lOih, 11th, 13th, 27th, 30th. Bain, 2nd,29th. 
Month veiy dry and mild. 

PnCBBOKB.— ^n 2Dth, large lunar halo. Wind stoxms on 5th, 9th, 20th, 
Mih, dOth, Slst. Snow 2nd, 5th, 6th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 19th, 20th, 2l8t, 23rd, 
9|lh, aeth, 28th, 29th, 30th, Slst. Rain 5th, 9th. Temperature remarkably 
kish. 

^PanBBOBOUOB.^On 20th, the auroral light this evening was like a soft 
brilliantly white cloud, close over NH, about 9* across in centre and taper- 
ing towards £ and W; hail; very brilliant meteor at 10.12 P.M., like a 
large blue jocket, in S part of Z, which fell perpendicularly for a considera- 
ble dMtanoe Vid shed » bright rich light. 31st, meteor at 8.15 P. M .; bright, 
CMt shadows as it glided i£og, moved rapidly from N to S in W part of Z, 
mmd burst into framnents, leaving train visible for some seconds. Hail on 
aOih. Snow lst,^d, 5th, 0th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 20th, 2l8t, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
30th. Bain 8th, 9th, 29th, 30th. Month generally dull and gloomy, with 
unusually, high temperature, mean being 23*. 33, and for January, 1868, 
14*.96. Very little snow on ground. 

8iifooB.-H>n 27th, the sky being overcast, the lunar edipse could not be 
obocrved. Windstorms 1st and 23nL Snow 1st, 10th, Uth, 18th, 27th, 
28ih, dOth. Bain 2nd. 8th, 9th, 29th. This has been one of the most extra- 
ordinary monti-s ever known at the station. The roads were as dusty as in 
summer, and birds almost as numerous as in spring. 

Strattord. — ^Thaw from 3rd to 9th, inclusive. 27th, eclipse of moon, not 
Mcn ; sky unfnTorable. 28th. huge lunar halo, 7.30 P.M. Wind storms, 
Ut, 3id, 9th, 30th. 7og8 17th. 29th. Snow 1st, 2iid, 5th, 10th, 18th, 28th, 
30^ 31st. Bain 8th, 9th, 29th, 30th. 

WnmsoB. — On 3rd, meteor from £ towards N : lunar hsio. 6th, meteor 
from N towards W. 7th, meteor from N towards W. 10th, meteor from 
S towttds SW. 13th, meteor from 8 towards S£. IGth, Ixmar halo. 25th, 
large and distinct lunar halo, and again on 2Gth. 28th, large lunar halo. 
Wmd storms. 1st, 4th, 8th, 19th, 2aid. Snow lat, 2nd, 18th, 25th, 27th, 
a0tii,3Ut. Bain, 2nd, 8th, 29th. 






Canal during its conBtructon. In oompany with the late Hon. 
Thomas Mackay, he executed several extenBive contracts on that 
national work, to the entire satisfaction of the chief engineer, 
Colonel By. The stupendous locks, &c., at Jones' Falls, were the 
portion of this great work that Mr. Bedpath was more immediately 
engaged in, (aa his partner was in the construction of the series of 
lo^ at Ottawa), aiKl we are informed that they are as perfect now 
as when first finished. Mr. Redpath took a lively interest in the 
development of the resources of Canada, and aided in many public 
improvements by his means and management. He was one of the 
first promoters of a forwarding company on the Ottawa and Rideau 
route, and he was a partner in a steamboat company between Mon- 
treal and Quebec. He was largely interested in the Montreal 
Telegraph Company from its commenoement, and more recently 
took a heavy interest in copper and slate mines in the Eastern 
Townships, iron mines at Hull, and coal mines in Nova Scotia. He 
was the first to turn attention to sugar-refining in Canada, and 
erected and carried on the extensive refinery near the St. Gabriel 
locks, which constitutes such a prominent and important part of the 
manufactures of tihis city. For thirty-five yean he has been a Di- 
rector in the Bank of Montreal, of which he was Yioe-Presideni 
since the death of the Hon. Peter McQill. He was an active Alder- 
man of the first City Council of Montreal, and first President of the 
Mechanics' Institute. It was, however, in works of Christian phil- 
anthropy that Mr. Redpath found his highest and most congenial 
field of usefulness. For many years he gave unremitting attention 
to the Montreal General Hospital, part of the time as chairman of 
the Committee of Muiagement and latterly as President. The first 
meetingto get up a House of Industry in Montreal was held in his 
house^aJhousie Square, in 1835. Me also took a deep interest in 
McGiU College, and was one of the special subscribers to its endow- 
ment. — Witth€9$. 



1. JAMSS WBBSTBB, ESQ. 



He WM the second son of James Webster, Esq., of Balruddery, 
County of Forfar, Scotland, and was bom on the 28th of May, 1806, 
and was consequently at the time of his death in the sixty-first year 
of his age. In the year 1833 — six years after Guelph was founded 
— lie emigrated to Canada, his companion on the voyage beilig the 
late Rev. Peter Bell, Mr. Webster's tutor — and who also is well 
known as the inventor of the reaping machine. Some two years 
previous to that the late Hon. Adam Ferguson had made a tour 
throwh Canada. He returned to this countrv in 1833, along with 
Mr. Webster, and the two bought in shares 7,200 acres of land in 
the township of Nichol, and founded the village of Fergus. Mr. 
Webster and another gentleman from Scotland — ^Mr.Buist — took up 
their residence in the first house ever built in Fergus, and passed 
the winter of 1833-4 in what was then the solitude of the forest, 
ihcu^ Fergus is now a large and thriving village, and the scene of 
bosy industoy. Through the efforts mainly of Mr. Webster, settlers 
began to come in. Mr. A. D. Ferrier, who came to Fergus in 1834, 
states that in the summer of that year, several houses, including an 
inn, were put up, a church and school-house soon followed, and in 
the autumn a good many settlers bought lots and planted themselves 
down in the bush. Mr. Webster took the most lively interest in 
tiie prt^ppess and prosperity of the infant settlement. Tlie early 
settlers had many difficulties to encounter and overcome in these 
yean, but they had always a fast and true friend in Mr. Webster, 
who was ever ready to lend a helping hand and cheer them on their 
waj. Many of these old settlers, yet alive, will bear his memonr in 
grateful remembrance for the many acts of kindness done to them 
hr him while they were as yet strangers in a strange land, and be- 
ginning as it were the world anew. In 1835, he was one of the 
townsmp commissioners, and a commissioner of the Court of Re- 
quests. When the new municipal act came in force he was appoint- 
ed a District Councillor for the township of Nichol. In 1844, when 
tiie second election took place for the then District of Wellington, 
Mr. Webster opposed Mr. Durand in the Conservative interest, and 
was declared elected by the small majority of seven. In 1857, at 
the general election he contested the North Riding of Wellington 
in the Conservative interest against the late Mr. Charles AUan. 
The latter was elected, but afterwards unseated. In 1859, he was 
elected Mayor of Guelph. In June of the same year he was, on the 
death of the late Mr. Peterson, appointed Registrar of the County 
of Wellington^ and held the office tiU his deau. — Mercury, 



2. JOHN REDPATH, ESQ. 

• 

He was bom in Earlston, Scotland, in 1796, and was early left an 
orphan. After learning his trade as a builder, he emigrated to 
Canada in 1816, and has resided since that time in Montreal, with 
the exoeption of one year in Quebec and a few years on the Rideau 



3. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTHrE 

Was bom at Macon on the 2l8t of October, 1792. His father, the 
Chevalier de Lamartine, was a loyalist, and fought in defence of the 
ro^ family on the 10th of August, 1792. He was thrown into 
prison during tiie Reign of Terror, and on his liberation, he retired 
to Milly, near Macon. There the young poet was brought up till 
the age of 12 years, when he was sent to learn Latin with a priest 
in the neighborhood. Shortly afterwards he was sent to the college 
of Lyons, and &om that he was removed to the Jesuit college at 
Belley. In 1809 he was sent off to Paris. In 1811 he went to 
Italy, and passed the following winter in Rome. He returned to 
FVance in 1814, and entered the King's Body Guard. On the retum 
of Napoleon from Elba, Lamartine retired into Switserland. After 
the restoration in 1815, he returned to Paris ; and in 1817 produced 
the first of the poems which were afterwards to render him so 
famous. About 1820 he wal' appointed to the Neopolitan embassy. 
He resided partiy abr<M^ and partly in Paris till 1825, and from 
that time till 1830 he lived in Florence. Prior to the fall of Charles 
X., Lamartine was offered the embassy to Greece ; but the revolu- 
tion having put an end to that arrangement, he declined to serve 
the government of Louis Philij^pe. In 1832 he imdertook his great 
journey to the East ; and on his retum to France, more than a year 
later, he found he had been elected a deputy. His political posi- 
tion was rather strange. His family traditions were legitimist, but 
his own tendencies were towards a more democratic order of things. 
He, therefore, held a sort of middle position in the Chamber. On 
the death of the Duke of Orleans in 1842, Lamartine supported the 
claim of the Duchess to the regency. On the fall of Louis Philippe, 
Lamartine proposed the nomination of a {»x>visional government, 
of whidi he beosme the head. It was then that he stopped an out- 
break of the populace by his wonderful eloquence and courage. But 
he had really no political sagacity. He jomed in the establishment 
of the aieliers naUanoMz ; and when national bankruptcy threatened, 
he at last saw that government required something more than elo- 
quence, and resigned, supporting the dictatordiip of Cavignac. He 
was a oandidatef or the presidency ; but he had only a small number 
of votes. In 1849 he was elected a dipuU, In 1851 he retired 
from poHtical life, and endeavored to restore order in his private 
tJStan by continuous literary labor. In 1856 he was so reduced 
in circumstances that he made an appeal to the public to subscribe 
to his Counfimilier <2s liieraiure, which was to appear monthly in 
French and English. Most of our readers will remember that in the 
fall of 1856 he even sent an agent to Canada (M. Desplaoe) to obtain 
subscribers. This periodical did not produce the results that were 
anticipated ; and in 1858 his friends tried to raise a subscription 
for him, but without much success. In I860 the municipality of 
Paris presented him witii a house in the Bois de Boulogne, and his 
chateau at Macon was relieved of debt and returned to him. La* 
martins was rather a volununous writer thtn a great author. AMjk 
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poet he will never take a very high place ; and although he played 
a oonspicuotu part in politics, he hardly deserveB the name of a 
politician — so his highest claim to admiration must rest on his being 
a great orator. — Montreal Gitzette. 



VI. ^imXlmtom. 



1. WHAT IS NOBLE. 



What ia noble? To inherit 

Weidth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merits 

Higher jet thsa these for me ? 
Something greMer far must enter • 

Into life's majestic span ; 
Fitted to create and centre 

True nobility in man. 

What is noble? Tis the finer 

Portion of our mind and heart, 
Linked to something still diviner 

Than mere language can impart ; 
Ever prompting — ever seeing 

Some improvement yet to plan. 
To uplift our f ellow-beinff, 

And, like man, to feel for man I 

What is noble ? Is the sabre 

Nobler than the humble spade ? 
There's a dignity in labour 

Truer than e*er pomp arrayed ; 
He who seeks the mind's improvement 

Aids the world in aiding mind ; 
Every great commanding movement 

Serves not one, but all mankind. 

O'er the forge's heat and ashes. 

O'er the engine's iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes, 

And tile spmdle whirls its thread ; 
There is labour lowly tending 

Each rec[uirement of the hour, 
Tliere genius still extending 

Science and its world of power. 

'Mid the dust, and speed, and clamouri 

Of the loom-shed and the mill ; 
'Midst the clank of wheel and hammer^ 

Ghreat results are growing still : 
Though too oft by fashion's creatures 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commeroe may not hide its features, 

Industry is not ashamed. 

What is noble ? That which nlaoes 

Truth in its enfranchised will ; 
Leaving steps, like angel traces. 

That mankind may follow still. 
E'en though scorn's mali^piant glances 

Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He's the noble who advances 

Freedom and the cause of Man ! 



2. ARCHBISHOP TRENCH ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

SAXOir THS BASS OF THIS ItAlfQUAGE 

<<If you wish to have actual proof of the fact that the radical 
conititution of the language is Saxon, try to compose a sentence, 
let it be only of ten or a dozen words, and the subject entirely of 
your own ohmce, employing therein only words of a Latin deriva- 
tion. Tou will find it impossible, or next to impossible, to do this. 
Whichever way you turn some obstacle will meet you in the face. 
On the other side, whole pages might be written, not, perhaps, on 
higher or abstruser themes, but on famiiiar matters of everyday 
life, in which every word should be of Saxon extraction ; and these 
pa^BB from which, with the exercise of a little patience and in- 
genuity, all appearance of awkwardness should be excluded, so 
that none would guess, unless otherwise informed, that the writer 
had submitted himself to this restraint and limitation, and was 
drawing his words from one section of the English language. . . 
. . But because it is tlius possible to write English, f oregMng 
altogether the use of the Latin portion of the language, you must 
not, therefore, conclude this latter portion of the language to be of 
litue value, or that we should be as rich without it as with it. We 
should be very far indeed from so being. I urge this, because we 
hear sometimes regrets expressed tliat we have not kept o\ir 
lanffuase more free from the admixture of Latin, and suggestions 
made wat we should even now endeavour to restrain our employ- 
HMni of this within tfat narrowest possible limits.'' 



HOW THE LiLKOTTAGE AROSE. 

''The battle of Hastinffs had been lost and won. Whetiier un- 
der more prudenv leadership, the Saxon battle-axes might not h^ve 
proved a match for the Norman spears, we cannot now determine, 
^ut the die was cast. Tlie invader had, on that day, so planted 
his foot on English soil, that all after efforts were utterly impotent 
to dislodge him. But it took nearly three centuries before the two 
races — ^the victors and the vanquished — ^who now dwelt side by side 
in the same land, were thoroughly reconciled and blended into 
one people. During the first century which followed the conquest, 
the language of the Saxon population, was as they were themselves, 
utterly onuihed and trodden under foot. A foreign dynasty, speak- 
ing a foreign tongue, and supported by an army of foreigners, was 
on the throne of England ; JSormxD. ecclesiastics filled aU the high 
places of the Church, filled probably eveiy place of honor and 
emolument ; Norman castles studded the land. During the second 
century, a reaction may very distinctly be traced, at first most 
feeble, but little by little gathering strength, on the part of the 
conquered race to re-assert themselves, and, as a part of tiieir re- 
assertion, the right of English to be the national language of Eng- 
land. In the third century after the conquest, it was at length 
happily evident that Normandy was forever lost, that for Nonnan 
and Englishman alike there was no other sphere but England ; 
this re-assertion of the old Saxon rlom of the land gaining strength 
every day, till, as a visible token that the vanquisned were again 
the victors, in the year 1349, English and not French, was the 
language taught in the schools of this land. 

*' But the English, which thus emerged from this struggle of 
centuries in which it had "refused to die, was very difierent from 
that which had entered into it. The whole of ika e lab o rate inflec- 
tions, its artificial grammar, showed tokens of thorough disorgani- 
zation and decay ; indeed, most of it had already disappeared. 

''The leading men in the state having no interest m the Ter- 
nacular, its cultivation fell immediately into neglect. The chief of 
the Saxon clergy deposed or removed, who should now keep up ihtkt 
suj^ply of Saxon literature, of the copiousness of which we may 

i'udge, even in our day, by the considerable remains that have oni- 
Ived hostility and neglect ? Now that the Saxon landownexs were 
dispossessed, who should patronise the Saxon bard, and. welcome 
the man of song in the halls of mirth ? The i^ock of the oonquest 
gave a death-blow to Saxon literature. The English language eon- 
tinned to be spoken by the masses, who could speak no otlMr ; and, 
here and there, a secluded student continued to write in it. But 
its honors and emoluments were gone, and a gloomy period ci de- 
pression lay before the Saxon language as before the &xon people. 
The inflection system could not Uve through this trying period. 
Just as we accumulate superfluities about us in prosperij^, but in 
adversity we get rid of them as incumbrances, and we like to 
travel light when we have, only our own legs to caziy us^ust so it 
happened to the English language. For now all &iese sounding 
terminations that made so handsome a figure in Saxon courta, aa 
superfluous as bells on idle horses, were laid aside when the exer- 
x^e of power was gone. 

''But another force — ^that of external violence — ^had been at 
work also for the breaking up of the grammar of the language. A 
conquering race, under the necessity of communicating with a con- 
quered in their own tongue, make short work of the niceties of 
grammar in that tongue, brush all these away as so much trumpery, 
which they will not be at the pains to master. If they can make 
their commands intelligible, this is all about which they conoera 
themselves. They go straight to this mark ; but wheUier, in so 
doing, adjective agrees with substantive, or verb with noim, or the 
proper case be employed, for this they care nothing ; nay, there is 
a certain satisfaction, a secret sense of superiority, in stripping the 
language of its ornament, breaking it up into new oombinatiofns, 
compeUing it to novel forms, and maldng thus not merely the wills, 
but the very speech of the conquered to confess its subjection.'' — 
Trench. 



3. ORIGIN OF POPULAR PROVERBS. 

An amusing lecture has been delivered at Chester, and from its 
noveltyand cleverness we give the follo^ving extracts : — ^e Dean 
said : We might compare proverbs to bottles containing the otto of 
roses, sometimes very old and grotesque in appearance, but con- 
taining much fragrance in a little space, and would keep freah a 
very long time. Complete proverbial sentences were of two kinds 
—either exhortative, such aa " Make hay while the sun shines," 
'* Think of ease, but work on," " Pardon others, but not thyself," 
"Pull down thy hat on the windy side," or the Spanish one of 
"Dine with thy aunt, but not every day ;" or indicative, such ss 
these : " Half-a-loaf is better than no bread " " Where the hedfe 
is lowest most people go over/' or as Poor Eiohard says, " Sws 
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aadttiins putont the kitchen fire.'' '' Experience keeps a dear 
ichooly but look will learn in no other." '^ Look not a gift horse 
in tiiA mouth," might be thought to have come from Yorkshire, but 
it wss found in medissval history, and he had found it among Ar- 
menian proyerbs. ' * One butcher is not afraid of a thousand sheep " 
Thii proverb was current now in Alexandria, and was uttered bv 
the founder of that city. '^The flprey mare is the better horse," 
WIS said at the time that a number of grey horses were sent to 
England from Flanders. The saying, " Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul," arose from the bishopric of St. Peter's, Westminster, beinff 
transferred to that of St. Paul's, Ludgate Hill. There was a good 
saying of Archbishop Whatel^s, ''Don't shiver for last year's 
— ^"^^ What an applicable saying this was for those who were 



snow. 




making themselves miserable over troubM that were past. He had 
found this saying in a letter of a Quaker lady, *' Some people seem 
to be starched l^fore they are washed." The international rela- 
tumship of proverbs were next aihsded to. In fViesland they say, 
" DoBrtscll your henix^ before you catch them ;" we say, ''Don't 
buy a pig in a poke," whilst in the Tropics, the saying takes the 
Am oi " No man buys yams whilst they are yet in the ground." 
There was a common saying, " A child that haa been scalded, fears 
cold water." We have often given point to our advice by saying, 
"A bird in the hand is worth two in tne bush," whilst In the districts 
on the banks of the Nile, where cranes are abundant, the people 
say, " A thousand cranes in the air are not equal to one sparrow in 
the fist." We have a beautiful siqrinfify '* Every oak was once an 
acorn ;" and there was the same truth and poetiry in the African 
form, " The great calabash tree had a seed lor its mother." We 
were so cocnst<»ied to repeat that solemn sentence from the Prayer- 
Book, and it had become so UNcoverbial that sometimes we thought 
it was to be foimd in the BibJe — ^namely^ " In the midst of life we 
are in death." How thoroughly Asiatic was this — "Death is a 
black camel that kneek at every man's gate." Among the ancient 
Hebrew tti^ing^ the f oUo^prinfl' were pr ov erbs expressive of sagacity : 
"First bujld your house,, and then think of your furniture ;" "A 
man envies every oth^r man except his son and his pupil ;" "You 
may see that the man is a collier by the black walls of nis house ;" 
"At tM doers of taverns friends are plenty ; at the door of the 
prison they are all gone ;" ' ' By the road of by-aad-lnre^ one arrives 
at the town of ^ever." The proverbs of Africa, Eigypt, and the 
Guinea Coast partook largely of the physical aspect and moral 
characteristics of the country. We say m England of a lucky per- 
son, " He was botn with a nlver qpoon in his mouth." As to the 
iety of not despising little thiagSi '^ A small date««tone is 
enough to prop up a large water- j ar . " Scotland was x>eculiarly 
in proverbs^ and many <n them were marked by a diy, caustic, 
sagadoas humour. Koir that he had come near the Welsh border, 
he lound the prinoipality was rich in proverbs ;. for inatftnoe, " If 
thou would'st have praise, die ;" " By the side of sickness, health 
becomes sweet ;" " He is not altogether bad who maketh another 
better f • ** No man is good, unless others are made better by him ;" 
"If every fool wore a crown, we should «U belongs." Irdand 
appeared to him to be poor in proverbs. It was rather odd that it 
should be so, when two Archbishops of Dublin had done more to 
create an interest for proverbs than any other men of our time. 
He met with one characteristic Irish saying, namely, " Don't throw 
out your dirty water until you have fpt in your clane." The rev. 
lecturer then gave the following specimens of American proverbs : 
"You had a rough row to hoe to-day ;" "When a fellow cjets to 
going dowh hi^ it does seem as &ough everything haa been 
greaaed for the occasion ;" " Some men are like blind mules, always 
wanting to kick, only they never know where," Another charac- 
teristic of some of these sayings was a very amusing degree of self- 
eonfidenoe : ^* Some people say that ignorance is bliss ; it may be 
so, bui I havBH tried it." With regard to Oheahire, he must be 
alloved to say a few words. There was one, perha^, that might 
be applied to himself, if he attempted to quote Cheshire proverbs — 
namely, that he should be spealong to as much purpose "As a 
goose slurring upon ice. " There was one proverb in this cit^ which 
was a local version of another common proverb, " When a daughter 
is stolen, close the Peppeigate." This was an allusion to an ancient 
Mayor, who was probably well known to all in the room. There 
was another saving, "He is as idle as Loudon's dog, that leaned 
agaiaat ilie waU to bark." In the Fen country, they had a saying 
which they applied to a man with no taste for music, " He is like 
Mat Daviea's bull, that tossed the fiddler into the tree." The 
French hare a saying, "It is a sorry house in which the cock is 
aiUsit aad the hen crows." A common saying in Lancashire was, 
" The peaa are higber than the peanitidu," whidh meant that when 
men rise higher than those who helped them to rise, they did not 
know which way to turn. There was no place more proline than a 
' \*iB shop in sententious sayings. For instance, "Some 
bocn bMDBMKi) and atbers are bom anvils f ^^U the 



hammer strikes hard, the anvil lasts the longest f and this saying 
came true of some men, ^ Once he was a hammer, and now he is 
an anvil ;" " It doesn't follow that because your face is black, that 
therefore you are a smith." " The sword has forgotten the smith 
that forged it." Familiar allusions were made to the cat's paw. It 
was a monkey that made use of the cat's paw for taking the chest- 
nuts out of ti^e fire. " Dress a monkey in silk, and she is a mon- 
key still;" "The higher a monkey climbs, the more he shows his 
tail." 

VII. tB&ntxtiffUSiX %vit\Xipntt. 

^Hamilton Gbammar Scsool ScnoLAiUMnrs. — ^From the J^pedator 



we quote the following Report of tiie proceedings of the Board of Trus- 
tees .--Mr. White stated that he had, with the assistance of the Princi- 
pal of tiie Grsmmar School, drafted a scheme for scholarships to be 
offned in the Orsmmar Soheol, and had been soccessfnl inducmg a num- 
ber of merchants and other leading citizens to promise the requisite 
amoants. He sabmitted the following as the seheme proposed : Two 
scholarships of the value of $16 each, to be known as tiie Oatee and 
Staart scbolarshipe, respectively, tenable for one year, to be offered for 
competition among the pupils of the Fifth Diviuon of the Central School, 
as f oUowB : One at the dose of each session to that pupil desiring to 
enter the Grammar School, who shall on examination be fcmnl to be most 
thorough prepared. Messrs. F. W. Gates and John Stuart have con- 
sented to give these scholarships. Four of the value of $25 each, to be 
known as the Swinyard, John Brown, Mclnnis and Forster scholarships, 
respectively, tenable for one year, at the annual promotions from the 
third to the fourth form. Messrs. Thos. Swinyard, John Brown, D. Mc- 
lnnis, and G. J. Forster, have offered these. Four of the value of $25 

each, to be known as the Adam Brown, Willianw, Price and 

scholarships, tenable for one year, at the annual promotions from the 
fourth to the fifth form. Messrs, Adam Brown, J. M. Williams, M.F.P., 
and Joseph Price, give these ; the fourth remaining open, Mr. White 
explaining that two or three gentlemen whom he relied upon were at 
present out of town. One gold medal, to be known as " The SpectcUor 
medal, ^ to the pupil who having passed through the fifth form shall be 
found most proficient in the following subjects : The Ihiglish language 
and literature, and the natural sciences. Messrs. T. k R. White, give 
this medal. One Bursary of the value of $40, to be known as the Ham- 
ilton Grammar School Bursary, to the pupil who having tsken firstH)lass 
honors in any subject at the matriculation examinatten in Arts in the 
University, shall be the best nuilaieulsat from the Hamilton Grammar 
School in that year who shall not have taken a University Scholarship. 
No one will be allowed to compete who has not attended the Hamilton 
Grammar School at least one year before matriculation. Rboulaxions. — 
1. Each scholarship shall be caUed by the name of the donor, who shall 
appoint examiners to decide between competitors. 2. The scholarBhips 
offered at the annual promotion from the Third to the Fourth and from 
the Fourth to the Fifth Forms, shall be open to pupils from other 
Schools, but the parents or guardians of the successful competitor must 
sign a declaration stating that it is their intention to continue their chil- 
dren or wards atthe Gtamnar School tiU they pass throogh the Fffth 
Form. The winner of the Bursary must sign a dedsration stating that 
it is his intention to proceed to a degree inthe University. It was moved 
by Mr. White, seconded by Mr. McOuUoch, and resoleetl-^That a Bur- 
sary of the value of $40, to be known as the '* Hamilton Gnunmar Sehool 
Bursary," be given by this Board to the pupil who^ having taken first 
class honors in any subject at the matriculation examination in Arts in 
the Provincial University, shall be the best matriculant from the Ham- 
ilton Grammar Sehool in that year, who shall have not taken a University 
Scholarship ; no one to be allowed to compete who has not attended the 
Grammar School at least one year before matriculating. 

Changs oif School Tbxt Books.— The Chief Superintendent 

has addressed the following note to a Toronto city paper : — I observe in 
yesterday's Leader an aoeonnt of tiie proceedings of the dty of Toronto 
Board of School Trustees, in whidi strong dissatisbotion wm exprsMed 
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by one or two memben on Mcount of the ** frequent change of school 
text book*;'* end my order wme mentioned as the authority for the 
change. 1 beg to say, that the authority for introdueing or changing 
lohool text booka is not the chief superintendent, but the Council ci 
Public Inatmction, subject to the directions of the Qoyemor in Council. 
I am surimed that any member of so intelligent a body as the Board of 
School Trustees elected for the city of Toronto, should be so little in- 
formed as not to know this is the fast change in the school text booka 
referred to since our first series of text books was introduced by authority 
now more than twenty years ago. It is no more than twenty years 
since the National School Readers were authorised by law in our schools. 
Of late years, complaints hare been made by County Boards of Public 
Instruction, many teachers and other parties, that a new seriee was not 
sanctioned, as the series in use was dafeetire, obsolete, unsuitable in 
many respects, &c. I haye been much assailed in some newspapers for 
not taking steps to get a new and improred series of text books prepared 
for the sohools and for still retaining the old ones. At length a new and 
exoellent seriee has been prepared and authwiied, and a whole year has 
been giren to '* use up *' the old ones ; and yet these oertain members 
of the Board of School Trustees in Toronto who seem to hare been asUep 
to all that has been transpiring around them, and who complain of 
* *JrequetU changes" in our school text books. 

Qusbk's CoLLiOB ScHOLAHSHiP. — Queen*s College has authorized a 
scheme of scholarship endowments and nomination. For scholarships it 
is proposed that each and every subscription of $500 shall be the founda- 
tion of a scholarship, bearing in perpetuity the subscriber's name, and 
being in annual ralue equal to the class fees of one session, at present 
$20, together with such addition in money as the subscriber may at any 
time provide ; that the subscriber shall have the right of nominating 
annually, during his Hfe-time, one student who shall be entitled to enjoj, 
the scholarship for one year, and be eligible for re-nomination ; and the 
lineal representatives of the subecriber shall have the privilege of free 
tuition, one at a time, in the order of seniority. For nominations it is 
proposed that subscribers of $100, $200, $300 or $400 shall have the tight 
of nominating one, two, three or four students, respectively, to a fall 
coarse of instruction free of class fees. 

— >— ToBOifTO GjiAMMAE SoRooL. — ^Fh»x a paper submitted to the 
late Educational Committee of the House of Assembly, by the Rev. Dr. 
Barclay, we gather the following facts ^-~" That from the Toronto Gram- 
mar School, since 1868, 26 pupils had gone up directly to the University 
and 8 pupils to U. C. College. Previous to entering the University, of 
the 26 who went up directly from the Grammar School to the University 
20 gained first-class honours in some subject ; 24 gained second-class hon. 
ours in the same or some other subjects ; 3 gained scholarships. These 
honours and scholarships were all gained at the matriculation examina- 
tions. Daring the first year at the University, 17 first-class honours 
were gained, 15 seocmd-elass, and 2 scholarships. Daring the second 
year, 14 first-class honours, 9 second-class, and 5 scholarships. During 
the third year, 5 fixstMslass honours, and 3 scholarships. During the 
fourth year, 7 first class honours, 2 second-class and 4 medals, viz : 1 
dassieal, 2 Mathematical ; and 1 Natural Science. These honours were 
chiefly in Classice and Mathematics. The above list was drawn up from 
the published honour lists of the University. It was correct so far as it 
went, bat there might be omissions. Of the above, six students went 
up to the University in the year 1861 and five in 1864. Of the eight 
stadente, who went from the Grammar School to Upper Canada College, 
two are still there, and the remaining six obtained at the matriculation 
examinations of the University 16 first-class honours, 3 second-class, 
and 6 scholarships. Of the other pupi^ who have attended the Toronto 
Grammar School since 1858, 20 are known to have entered for the minis- 
trj, 9 the law, 9 medicine, and 15 became teachers^ 

The apportionments from the Grammar Sohool Fund, and the annual 
grants from the Toronto City Corporation, from 1858 to 1868 inelnsive, 
wtra «■ foUowi >ff- 



G. S. Fund. 

1868. $1,000.... 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864. 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 



fl,000 

1,000. 1,000 

1,100 1,000 

1,130 1,000 

1,140 1,000 

1,124 800 

1,600. 600 

2.000 600 

2,100 : 1,050 

1,664 827 

1,740 870 



116,688 t9,747 

After 1866, the apportionment from the Grammar School Fund in 
year was double the grant from the Corporation. The annual Average 
amoant of grants from both souxees, since 1858, incfaisive, was $2,308. 
The average fees of pupils during the same period was abont $760. 

— R. C. Smpabatb School. — ^A correspondent of the Canaditm Free- 
mafi, thus writes from Peterboro* : — *' Up to a period of four or fivi 
years ago the education of the Catholic children, male and female, was 
conducted in a small rough-cast wooden building which stood on this let 
About that time the achool house was destroyed by fire, bat acaroaly had 
the embers yet cooled before our energetic and esteemed pastor, the Very 
Rev. V. G. Kelly, with that zeal and earnestness that so diatjngnish osr 
devoted clergy, set to work at clearing away the cie6rii, and laying the 
foundation of a ocnvent, now comparable in every way with tho most ad- 
vanced institution of the kind in the Dominion. Its dimcsnaiona are, m 
nearly as I can learn, 62 feet in length by 40 feet in width, two aisd a-hiK 
stories high, with pediments and dormer windows, and kitohen paatriei, 
ftc, one and a half story attached, 90 by 25 fiset.* It is built of ni 
brick with white brick pillister quoins and arches neatly Qxecatei 
A i^Micious hall, 10 feet wide, leada from the principal esitnifls 
on the east side to the stair case. On one side of tiie hil 
is a parlour, library and dining room, the lattor separated 
the former two, by an entrance from the north end. On 
other side are two dase rooms 26 by 20 feet each, 
by a sliding door. The first story, 13 feet above ground floor, is di^ 
on one side of the stair case into two commodious class rooms TShjl 
feet each. The other side is divided by a sliding door, into two 
partments, one being appropriated as a chapel for tiie nana, tike 
used as a class room generally, but also available in conaection yriA 
eha^ when required. The attic story, 9 feet high, is 12 feet over! 
story, and is divided into a donnitory, dothcs room, dbc** 

^LiKDSAT Sbfabati School. — We did oorselvee theplessatel 

week of paying a visit to the new Roman Catholic Separate Ssliod '. 
in this town, and can well understand why Dr. Ryerson, in his late 
should have pronounced it, *' so very fine," and " the finest of the kiid| 
the Province." It is certainly very perfect as a whole and in all its 
the rooms high and cheerful and perfectly ventilated-^tha daakai 
chairs of the very best style, famished by Jacques k. Rays, of 
at a cost of $660. The stoves, Ruttan's Combined Heaters and Vc 
tors. The maps, globes, teUnrions, planetariuma, micMsoopaa ssad 
apparatua to the value of $200 ; the gift of the Rev. Mr. StalRord. 
is perfect and certainly reflects high credit on all concerned. The 
tractor, Mr. William Bell, who though, we learn, a heavy loser, 
theless, honestly and honorably carried out hia contract to tl&a last 
special honor must be awarded to the Architect and Superintends 
the head that planned, and the eye that carefully watched over the 
structure from its inception to its successful cmnpletion — ^that is, tsi 
William Duffis, of Lindsay. We say nothing about those wlio : 
the supplies — ^they have their reward ; and the town has an 
There is a circumstance we may be allowed to notice which says : 
the people of Lindsay as illustrative of the total absenoe €< e: 
ness and narrow-mindedness prevailing here, and that ia the well- 
fact that there is perhaps not one citixen in the whole town, of 
country or creed, who has not contributed something towards thti 

tiOb of this School Ho>llSS« Trfingmay it a^maAMMM. m«— |g,^jrt ^j 
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and »p]6dge Mid gnanymiae of fstnie 
Ticefl« — Vidana Warder. 



f eeling and mutual good aer- 



Education in RvpxBT*ii Land.— The Bishop of Rupert's Land, 

in a letter written since his return home, states that he has received 
during his journey for the endowment of the Warden's Chair of Theology 
in St. John's College, about $1,800, and the promise of $690, payable 
within fiye years. Thefle gifts have been invested in the Dominion Stock 
of CaaadiL The Bishop specially acknowledges the receipt of about $275 
receivad in Toronto and its neighbonihood. C. 8. Gxowaki, Esq., also 
has promised a subscription of $120 per annum for Byb years. The Bishop 
has now secorsd about £86 a year of endowment for the Chair of Theol- 
ogy. The promise d a sufficient endowment is the pressing want. And 
yet tii«re is another want, perhaps inmiediately more pressing, arising 
from the very remarkable success that has attended that College. This 
term, 42 students entered the Collegiate School. This large attendance 
urgently calls for an additional building. The College wishes to erect 
» substantial wooden building, which, with expenses in properly fitting 
it up, w£Q not cost less than £1^000. Of this, £250 can be obtained from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in England. 

^We noticed, some short time ago, that the Univenity of Cam- 

bridge has appointed Local Examinations to test the qualifications of 
girls. At the last of these yearly examinations 401 entered their names, 
against 282 last year. In the London Central District the number in- 
creased from 62 to 186. There are 16 centres for the examination of 
girls, 6 of these new this year. The proportion of senior girls to junior 
was as two to three, while among the boys the seniors were only as three 
to sixteen. This evidently shows that for girls of the same class as these 
boys, the only test of the value of their education is felt to be in these 
examinations, while many of the boys pass on to the University. We 
reiterate our opinion that it would be a great matter if our University 
authosties would inaugurate such middle class examinations for both 
boys and giria in this country. Give^girls, and boys, too, the i^^rtu- 
nity of having their acquirements, so far as they go^ endorsed by some 
competent authority. This has not been done yet, and might be with 
the very best results. — Olobe^ 

^A Jkw *' Senior Wranolke" at Cambridok — For the first 

tiane (says the Pall Mall Oazette,) a Jew appears as senior wrangler at 
Cambridge. Mr. Numa Edward Hartog, the successful man, is the sou 
<d the Professor of French at the Jews' College ; he was educated first at 
University College School, and then at University College, after which he 
went to Cambridge, where he obtained a minor scholarship at Trinity 
almost at once, and a foundation scholarship in his second year. Having 
been approved for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the question has arisen 
whether the forms of admission can be modified to meet his religious 
scruples ; a congregation will be held to consider a recommendation by 
the Ccuncil of the Senate that the words "in nomine Patri$ et FUu tt 
SpirUvi SanctV should be omitted from the usual oath. 

ThB DittSXMTIBMT SCHOOL BiLL FOB THE PbOYINCB OV QuBBBO.— 

The following is the text of this important bill with the principal amend- 
ments which have been made to it while passing through the House of 
AsBcmhly. It was read a third time on the 27th inst 

Her Majesty, by and with the consent of the Legislature of Quebec, de- 
clarei and enacts as f oUows : 

L Within four montlui after the passing of this Act the Lieutenant- 
GovenKkr in Council shall appoint, to form and constitute the Council of 
Public Instruction for the Pierince of Quebec, together with the Mimster 
of Public Isstruetiou or Superintendent of Education for the Province, as 
the case may be, for the time being, twenty-one persons, fourteen of whom 
ji f^mil be Roman Catholics and seven Protestants, and until such appointment 
■ball take place the members of the jvesent Council of Public Instruction 

shall continue in office 

2. The ssid Council, so soon as reorganised under this Act, shall resolve 
itself into two committees, the one consisting of the Roman Catholics and 
the other ol the Protestant members thereof, end the matters and things 
whicbbj lnw bekmg to the widCooDoil ihall be 



tees respectively, in so far as they shall specially aifect the intesesfciol Roman 
Catholic and of Protestant education respectively, and in such manner and 
form as the whole shall from time to time be detenumed by the lieutenant- 
Oovemor in CounoU on the report of the Minister of Pnblio Instruction or 
of the Superintendent of Edueaticn. The Minister of Public Instruction 
or Superintendent of Education, as the case may be, for the time being, shall 
be a member er-oJErio of each oonunittee, but shall have right of voting only 
in the committee of the religious faith to which he shall belong. 

3. The qnorumot the Council of Publie Instmtion thus reorganiaed shall 
consist of nine members, snd each of the 'committees of \kt ssme shall fix 
its own quorum 

4. The total aid to universities, classical colleges, industrial colleges, 
academies and model schools, mider the provisions of ohspter fifteenth of the 
Consolidated Statutes for Lower Canada, or of any other law that may 
be passed concerning Superior Education, shall in future be distributed 
between the totality of the Roman Catholic and of the Protestant institu- 
tions le^wotively, in the relative proportion of the respective Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant populstions of the Province according to the then last 
oensus. 

5. If at any meeting of ^the Counetl of Public Instruction, ten of the 
Roman Catholic, or five of the Protestant members, appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant Qovemor in Council, to record their votes to the effect that it is 
advisable that the management of Roman Catholic and of Protestant 
schools and institutions respectively should be distinct snd separate, it shall 
be the duty of the President of the said Coundl to call a special meeting of 
the Council to take pkoe within sixty, and at least thirty days after the 
meeting at which such vote shall have been recorded, for the purpose of re- 
considering the same. 

6. If at the meeting thus called the vote ia confirmed by the same number 
of the said Roman Catholic or Protestant members, u the case may be, the 
Pnsident of the said Council shall transmit to the lieutenant-Govonor a 
copy of the minutes of the said meetings, and within three months the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant members of the said Council appointed by 
the Lientenant-Grovemor in Council shall be declared by Order in Council to 
form two separate Councils of Public Instruction, with separste powers 
snd jurisdietions in rolation to Protestant and Catholic education respec- 
tively, as the whole shall be defined by Buch Order in Council. 

7. If at the time of the passing of such Order in Coimcil, or at any time 
thereafter there is a Minister o'f Public Instruction, he shall be a member of 
both Councils of PubUc Instruction ex-officiot but he shall have the right of 
voting only in the Council of the religious faith to which he shall belong, 
and there shall alse be appointed two secretaries of the department of Public 
Instruction, and they shall be respectively secretaries to the respective Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Councils of PubUc Instruction, and their duties 
under the directiou of the Minister of Public Instruction shall be defined 
from time to time by Order in Council on the roport of the said Minister. 

8. If at the time of the division of the Council of Public Instruction into 
two separate Councils or at any time thereafter, thero is instead of a Mimster 
of Public Instruction a Superintendent of Education, said Superintendent 
shall be ex officio member of the Council of Public Instruction of the religious 
faith to which he shall belong ; and there shall be appointed two Deputy 
Superintendents, and the management of Protestant and Catholic sdiools 
and institutions respectively, shall be divided between them under the Super- 
intendent in such form as the Lieutenant Governor in Council shall direct, 
and the said Deputy Superintendents shall be respectively ex officio members 
of the Council to which shall belong the schools under their respective man- 
sgement ; and thero shall be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil, on the recommendation of each Council of Public Instruction, a Secretary 
to each of them. 

9. From and after the time of passing of the Order in Coundl for the division 
of the Council of Public Instruction as provided by the sixth section of th^ 
Act, the grants to the Normal Schools and all other grants whatsoever for 
educational purposes and all expenses of the government for educational pur* 
poses shall be divided between the Roman Catholic and Protestant Institu- 
tions, and for the benefit of Roman Catholics and Protestants resi>ectively, 
in proportion to the Roman Catholic and Protestant iwpulations of the 
Provinoe, at the then last oensus : but the common Bchool grant shall continue 
to be distributed in accordance with chapter fifteen of the Consolidated 
Statutes for Lower Canada, 
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10. DiMentunta aluill not be liftblo for any awonmont or oohool-niito which 
may be impoeod by the School CommiiaionerB, eze^ lor the MMOtment for 
the then current year, for aflBeemente for the building of any achooUhouae 
preriously contracted for, or for the payment of debta preyioualy incurred : 
provided alwaya, that such aaaeatmenta are levied within aix morttha from the 
date of the receipt of the declaration of daaaent mentioned in the fifty-fifth 
aection of the fifteenth chapter of the Conaolidated Statutea for Lower Can- 
ada, or of the decUratlon hereinafter mentioned, 

11. The word ** inhabitant *' wherever it occurs in the aaid 55th aection of 
the aaid chapter ahall be and ia hereby replaced by the worda " proprietor, 

m 

tenant or rate-payer." 

12. Any diaaentient may, at any time, declare in writing hia intention of 
ceaaing to support the diasentient achool ; and the receipt of hia declaration 
by the Chalnnan of the School Commiaaionera reipectively, ahail place him 
again under the control of the aaid School Commiwiionera, aubjec* however 
to the reairictiona above as toaMeaamenta. 

13. The School Cknnmiaaionera of the majority in any achool munifttpaHty 
ahaU alone have the power of levying taxea on the laada and real eatatea of 
coporationa and incorporated companiea ; but they ahall annually pay over 
to the truateea of the minority a proportion of all the taxea levied by them 
on such corporationa or compaaiiea, in the aame ratio aa the government 
grant for the aame year ahall have been divided between them and the aaid 
truateea ; and the proportion of taxea^ ao levied for the building of achool 
houaes and for the payment of debta, thua paid over to the truateea aforeaaid, 
ahall be aet apart by them for the building or the repairing of their own 
achool houaea. No reUgioua, charitable or^eduoational inatitutiona orcor- 
poratiotia, ahall be taxed for achool puipoeea. Any non-reaident 
proprietor may declare in writing to the School Commiaaionera and 
to the truateea of diaaentient achoola, hia intention of dividing hia taxes 
between the achoola of the majority and thoae of the minority, .and in that 
caae the School Conmiiaaionera ahall continue to levy and receive auch taxea, 
and ahall paa over to the truateea of diaaentient achoola auch parte and por- 
tions thereof as directed by aaid proprietora. 

14. Whenever the achool truateea of the minority in two adjoining muni- 
dpaiitiea shall be unable to support a school in each municipality, it shaU be 
lawful in them to unite and to establish and maintain imder their joint man- 
agement, a achool which shall be aituated aa near the limits of both munici. 
palities as possible, so as to be accessible to both ; said truateea shall jointly 
report their proceedings to the Minister of Public Instruction or to the 
Superintendent of Education, for the time being as the case may be, who 
shall remit the share of the common school grant to the seeretary-treamirer 
whose VMht ahall appear flrat on the return. 

15. Whenever there shall be no dissentient school in a municipality, it shall 
be lawful for any resident head of a family professing the religious faith of 
the minority in the said municipality and having children of school age, to 
declare in writing to the Chairman of the School Commissioners that he in- 
tends to support a school, in a neighbouring municipality, which school shall 
not be more than three miles distant from his residence ; and he shall thence' 
forward pay, subject to the restrictions above mentioned, his taxes to the 
commissioners or trustees, as the case may be, by whom such school 
shall be maintained ; but special mention shall be made in all school returns 
of children coming from a neighboring municipality, and such children shall 
not be taken into account in apportioning the school grants between the 
CoxQmissioners and Trustees. 

16. Whenever the trustees of separate schools in any municipalty shall 
have been a year without schools, either in their own municipalities or jointly 
with other trustees in an adjoining municipality, and it shall appear that 
they are not carrying out the school law in good faith, and are taking no 
steps tovrards obtaining schools, it shall be lawful for the Minister of Public 
Instruction or the Superintendent of Education, for the time being, as the 
case may be, after giving three consecutive notices in the i^w^a OHicuH 
GatetU, iathe Journal of Education and in the Journal cPInsiruciion PtMiqw, 
to that effect, to recommend to the Lieutenant Governor in Council, three 
months after the publication of the first of the said notices, that the corpor- 
ation of trustees of separate schools for such municipality be declared extinct ; 
and the ratepayers who shall have been under the control of the said trus- 
tees shall be subject to all the rates and assessments to be levied by the 
School Commissioners; but one year after the time at which such corpora- 
tion of trustees shall have been declared extinct through the Qu^c Official 
Om tt tt aaoy avnbw oC ratepayers prof eaeing the religiouji faith of the min- 



ority in such munidpali^ may again elect truateas and form a 
ation as by law provided. The said trustees shall be further UM to pay to 
the Commissioners a simi equal to their share of the school taxes levied by 
the joint commissioners during all the time the said trustees of disaentinet 
schools may- have neglected to keep their achools in operation. 

17. The term of office of the School Commissioners of the Roman Cathofic 
and Protestant Boards of School Commissioners of the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal shall expire on the first of July next, and previous to the said day 
the Lieutenant-Grovemor in Council on the reeommendation of the Mndirfcer 
of Public Instruction, shall appoint for each of the sud Boards, throe cobh- 
missionera to form part of the same, and tho corporationa of the cntica «f 
Quebec and Montreal shall ako appoint for eabh of the aaid boards in tlieir 
respective oitiea, three commiaaionera to form part of the same; and the said 
commissioners then appointed shall come into office on the flrat day of Jnly 
next; provided that if twenty days previous to the said day, either of tlie 
said corporations shall have failed to signifiy in writing to the Minia^j^ir of 
Public Instruction, any of the appointments they are required to make, the 
same shall be made by the laeutenant Grovemor in Council in tha matter 
above provided for 

18. In caae any of the appointments to be made by the Lieutenant GoTer- 
nor in Council shall not have been made previous to the day above named 
they ahall be made with the least possible delay thereafter, and the School 
Commiarioners thus appointed shall come into office immedisitely after tfasir 
appointment. 

19. On the first of July on each consequent year, in each board, one 
of the School Commissioners appointed by the Corporation and ous of 
them appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council shall go out of 
office and shall be replaced according to the mode of their appointment ; aind 
all the above provisions shall apply; and for the first and second yean 
the last named in the list of appointments published in the Qud>ee Offieiat 
OaeetUj shall go out of office first, and thenceforward the two oldest accord- 
ing to the dates of their appointment] shall go out first, so that after tKe two 
first years from the passing of this act each shall serve during three yoars. 

30. Any vacancy in the said boards by death, absence frodi the Proviiioe 
or otherwise, shall be filled according to the manner in which the origiiial 
appointment shall have been made, and the School CommisBioneirs who shall 
fin auch vaoandea, ahall remain in office only during the unexpired teniKof 
office of their predecessors; and whenever a School Commissioner shaH 
been appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, by reaaon, of 
Corporation having neglected to make the appointment ; he shall, for the 
purposes of this and of the foregoing section, be deemed to have be«n ap- 
pointed by the Corporation. 

21. The one hundred and thirty-third section of chapter fifteenth, of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Lower Canada, and the three first sections of tiis 
the twenty-second chapter of the stattttes of this provinoe, jMtfaad hi the 
thirty-first year of Her Majesty's Reign, are hereby repealed. 

22. The annual grant to be paid for the support of aefaoob in the cities of 
Quebec and of Montreal, under the twenty-fourth, eighty-sighthy and ninalj^ 
ninth sections of the fifteenth chapter of the Consolidated Statutes for 
Lower Canada, shall be in proportion of the populations oi the said Gitica» 
and shall be apportioned by the Minister of Public Instruction, or the 
Superintendent of Education for the time being, between the Boman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Boardn of School Commissioners acccording to the pro- 
portions of the Roman Catholic and Protestant popidations in the said cities, 
according to the then last census. 

23. The Corporations of the said cities of Quebec and of Montreal *l*a^n 
pay for the support of the schools in the said cities a sum equal to three 
times the amount of the~ share of the government grant coming to the 
schools of the said cities under the above provisions, and the sum coming to 
each of the Roman Catholic and Protestant BoAnis of School Commis- 
sioners under the following provisions shall be paid by the said Corporations 
to the secretary-treasurers of the said Boards in two equal semi-annnal pay- 
ments on the first day of January, and on the first of July of each year, and 
shall be recoverable by the said Boards before any court of competent civil 
jurisdiction with interests and costs. For the present year the payment du^ 
on the first of July may be delayed to the first of August. 

24. The Corporations of the cities of Quebec and Montreal shall levy 
annually, by assessment on real estate in the said cities, a tax sufficient to 
cover the amount to be paid by them for the support of schools under the 
above provisions, and the said tax ^ahaU be Isid. ooDeoOed, and rtovr^ML 
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before the Reoovder'B 0>urt, At the time and in the maimer provided for the 
other city taxes on real estate, except that if, for the proaent year, the time 
for assessing and levying the city taxes is passed when this law shall come 
into force, the said tax shall be forthwith laid and levied notwithstanding. 
The said tax shall be known as the *'dty school tax.** 

25. Property belonging to religious, charitable or educational institutions 
and corporations, shall be exempted from the said *'city school tax.** 

26. The said *'city school tax** shall be payable by the proprietors of real 
estate to the exclusion of the tenant, and the tenant shall, in no case, be 
bound to reimburse the same to the proprietor, except in the case of special 
agreement to that effect, and the said tax shall not be deemed to be included 
in any lease to be made after the passing of this Act under the name of 
"municipal or city or corporation taxes,** or the word "all taxes,** but shall 
be mentioned as the "dty school tax.** The usufructuary or the occupant, 
under an emphyteutic lease, shall be deemed to be the proprietor for the 
purposes of this act, as also the occupant, in case where the proprietor shall 
be unknown. 

27. The Corx)orations of the cities of Quebec and Montreal shall forthwith 
cause to be made, and shall hereafter cause to be made every year at the 
tame time as their valuation-roll. The assessors in the said cities (Quebec 
and Montreal), for the. purposes of this Act, shall be in equal numbers, 
Boman Catholics and Protestants, acting for each ward, and the necessary 
^pointments for that object are hereby authorized. 

28. The said statement shall bear against each lot or property the esti- 
mated value of the same, the name of the proprietor and the amount of the 
"city school tax** to \^ levied on the same for the year, but the latter head 
of information may be left out for the first year, if more convenient. 

29. The said statement shall be divided into four distinct panels ^— 

L Panel number one shall consist of the real estate belonging exclusively 
to Boman CathoUc proprietors. 

2. Fteiel number two shall ooBsist of the real estate belonging ezolnsively 
to PfoteBtants^ 

3. Pan^ number three shall consist of the real estate belonging to corpo- 
rations or inooiporated companies and subject to taxation under this Act, 
to persons not belonging to the Roman Catholic or Protestant faith, or 
whoM religioiu faith shall not have been ascertained, or belonging partly or 
jointly to pcBMDS belonging some to the Roman Catholic and other to the 
Protestant religion, or of x>6rsons who shall have declared in writing their 
deslra of having their property inscribed on said panel, and of firms and 
oommracial partnerships who shall not have declared through their agent, or 
one of their members, their desire of being placed on the first or on the 
seoondpaneL 

4. Panel number four shall consist of the real estate belonging to institu- 
tioiM or cocpoaratioiis exempted from taxatioL 

90. The said statement, so soon as completed, shall be placed in the 
offiee of the City Treasnrer, and opened for inspection during thirty days, 
and notice thereof shall be given at least m two of the newspapers pubHshed 
in the French language, and two of them pubUshed in the English language 
in the said cities. 

31. During the thirty days it shall be lawful for either Board of School 
Comminioners, or for any person whose name shall have been entered 
wrongly or omitted in any of the said panels, or who shall find that the 
name of any other person has been entered wrongly or omitted in any of the 
■aid panels, to file any complaint they may have to make with the City 
Trettanrer, who shall accordingly alter and revise the said panels, if neces- 
sary, and within three days it shall be lawful to appeal from his decision to 
the Beeorder. 

32. After the thirty days shall have expired, and the Recorder shall have 
adjudged on all the complaints, and the said panels shall have been revised 
accordingly, it shall be lawful for the Corporation to declare*by resolution 
tluit the same shall be in force for three years for the purposes of this Act, 
and in that case no such statement shall be prepared for the next two years. 

33. The sum to be paid by the Corporations semi-annually for the support 
of the schools shall be apportioned as follows:— 

1. A sum proportionate to the value of the property inscribed on panel 
number three shall be divided between the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Boards in the relative ratio of the Roman Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tioDa in the said cities according to the then last census. 

2. The remainder of the said amount shall be divided between the Roman 
OKtbdie and Proteftant BMrds in the 0Mnt x»feio of the Tidiie of the pro- 



perty inscribed on panel number one and on panel number two respectively. 

34. It shall be lawful for the said Boards of School Conmiissioners to 
require from the parents for the children attending their schools (except in 
the case of such of them as shall be exempted by reason of their poverty) 
the payment of a monthly fee not exceeding twenty-five cents for the ele- 
mentary schools, fifty cents for the model schools, and two dollan for the 
academies, according to the rules and regulations which shall be made by 
them, from time to time, with the approval of the Minister of Public In- 
straction ; and they shall mention in their semi-annual report the number of 
children educated free of charge, and the number paying each rate of fees ; 
and the said monthly fees shall be recoverable fiwm the said parents in the 
Recorders* Courts, or any other tribunal of competent jurisdiction, but no 
suit shall be institnt«^ for the same for more than a year in anrear, nor 
more than a year after they shall have become due. 

36b The School Commissioners of the said cities, during the next — 
years, shall have the power of laying aside annually a portion of their 
revenues, not exceeding one-fourth, for the constructi<in of school-hooseSv 
without any limitation as to the amount to be spent on each school-house, 
any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

36. Sections sixty-one and sixty-two of the fifteenth chapter of tiie Con- 
solidated Statutes for Lower Canada, shall not in future apply to the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the School Commissioners of the said cities, and the said 
secretary-treasurer shall send semi-annual returns on the first of January and 
on the first of July to the Minister of Public Instruction, of all the receipts 
and expenses of the said Boards ; they shall act as managers and visitors of 
schools, shall superintend the construction of all school houses built by the 
said Boards, take steps to supply the schools with proper school furniture and 
apparatus, and render any service that may be required from them by the 
School Commissioners in relation to the same; and a percentage not exceed- 
ing per cent, on the sums received by them shall be allowed, not to 

exceed in any case the annual sum of four dollars, as their remuneratumi 
the whole subject to the approval of the Minister of Public Inetruction. 

37. The words "religious majority'* and "religious minority*' in this and 
in any other statute in force concerning pul^c instruction shall mean the 
Roman Catholic or Protestant majority w minority as the case may be. 

{To he ituerted in Committee of the Wfiole.) 

38. The sum appropriated annually by the fifteenth chapter of the Con- 
solidated Statutes for Lower Canada to poor municipalities shall in future 
be eight thousand instead of four thousand dollars, and for that object a sum 
of four thousand dollars shall be added and remain added to the Common 
School grant permanent and additional, as also a sum equal to the increase 
which will take place by virtue of this Act in the share of the said grant 
coming to the cities of Quebec and Montreal 

Albert Univxbsity — ^Anothxr Chair. — The County Council of 

the County of Hastings proposes to establish a Chair of Practical Min- 
ing and Agricultural Chemistry in our University. The vote of endow- 
ment has already passed ; and if the movement be sanctioned by the 
Board of Managers and the Senate, we shall be able to afford facilitiee 
for instruction in Mining and Agriculture certainly not surpassed, if 
elsewhere equalled, in the country. The idea of the County Council is 
to secure the analysis of soils and testing of ores, with a view to the 
development of our agricultural and mineral resourcee. To this end,, in 
a meet liberal spirit, they offer to endow a Chair in these subjects, and 
make the College the centre of operations. Prof. J. T. Bell, an experi- 
enced Assayist and Agricultural Chemist, a gentleman of extensive 
correspondence at home and abroad, and of unquestionable and respected 
authority, is designated by the Council as their choice for the occupancy 
of the Chair. The whole matter, both in outline and detail, must of 
course pass under the deliberations and decisions of the Board, before 
final establishment. But in the mean time. Prof. Bell will deliver hia 
inaugral and open his course of lectures. He will begin the collection 
and assaying of minerals^ and the analysis of soils at once, thus directing 
the attention of farmers and miners towards the CoUege. So with- 
out expense to the College there will, we trust, be a fresh impetoa given 
to our operations and a Urf^ influence for good secured. And we do 
not doubt that under the efiicient direction of Prof. Bell, the Depart- 
ment wili work Buch a benefit to the country m nill prove » fiillrewacd 
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to the enterpriiiag and libanJ gentlemen that have deTiaed and carried 
out the scheme. It^ meet gratifying to obeerre the increasing interest 
of our public men in the prosperity of the College, it promises much for 
its future success. Last year the County Council laid out quite a sum 
in widening and improving the street in front of the College ; and now 
it is quite apparent they are devising even nobler things. Many thanks 
to thom : and we trust they M'ill never have occasion to regret their 
efforts in our behalf. Surely we may all take courage, and heartily aid 
Bro. Wild in his grand and arduous undertaking. The Wealeyans and 
the Kirk are marching along like giants in raising their $100,000 each. 
We ought to bear aloft the $10,000, that the friends of the College may 
feel safe to endow Chairs in it, and otherwise promote its prosperity. — 
Jiev. A. Carman, wi Canada Chrittian Advocate, 



FOUR KINDS or LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

BSTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 



f < I 



Th« Publle Sohool LlbnriM art beoomlng th« crown and f^orj ot the InftttutfsM 
of Um ProTinet.**— Losd Emw. 



VIII. §tvnttmtnint§titittt. 



ADMISSION OF GIRLS TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Durinff the late Session of the Legislature, petitions were 
presented from various parties, and strong opinions were ex- 
pressed by various members in favour of the admission of girls 
to the Grammar Scliools upon the same conditions as boys. 
The head of the Administration, though satisfied of the correct- 
ness of his expressed legal opinion on the subject, yielded to 
the popular pressure, and intimated an intention to get the 
regulations changed so as to permit girls, at the option of the 
Board of Trustees, to become recognized pupils of the Grammar 
Schools upon the same conditions as boys. We understand the 
regulation has been thus modified by the Council of Public In- 
struction. But as the programme of studies in the Grammar 
Schools cannot be changed the current year, and as an amended 
Grammar School Act is expected to be passed on the meeting 
of the Legislature next Autumn, by which the higher English 
education of girls as well as boys will be provided for in the 
Grammar Schools, it is suggested that parents had better keep 
their girls to English in the common schools the present year, 
than to put them to Latin for a few months, which would be 
equivalent to a loss of so much time in a girl's legitimate studies 
for a sound English education. 

TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that as the edition of the Manual 
of 1864 has been exhausted, a new edition will be ready in 
April. Parties desiring copies will please therefore send for 
them then. 



INTERCOMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Education for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachcts, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns,, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subject of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for which this Journal 
was established. 



" Had 1 the powor I would aoattor Ubrariaa over the whoto land, at Mia 
hia Mad."— HotAOB Makst. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Tnistees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school house 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Fvhlic Letiding Library, available to all the rate 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organ- 
LEation, language and kindred subjects, availaole to teasers 
alone. 

4. A library in any Public InsHiution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, ^especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the DepartmeDt 
for the supply'nrom its Depository of Sunday School lAhnry 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun* 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prixe Books. 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or PubUc School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catal<^e8 
at currency for sterling prices (L e. a abiUing sterling bo& is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- , 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
wliich may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &o. 



PRE PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, (fcc, sent through the post, must be pre-jxt^l by 
tlie sendei\ at the rate of one cent i)er ounce. Local Suijerinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 

. HuniB,.Boa 4 Co., Pfturms, 86 Ksia St. Wanr, Toftomro. 
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I. $a|in« «ti Muta^n in <itt)|tB[nfl suit j^rotUnd. 



1. DEnOIENC3ES OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

Dr. Froude, the hiitomn, wm inBtallod Eector of St An- 
drew's Vmvemtj oa the 19th uk, on which occuion he 
delivered » long &ddrew on education. In introducing his 
■nbJMt, he said : — 

" I am addreuing the succeason of that remote generation 
of itudenbi whom Knox ' called round him' in the yard of this 
TMj colk^ ' and exhorted them,' as Jamea Melville tells us, 
'to know God and stand by the good cause, and use their 
time welL' It will be happy for me if I, too, can read a few 
words out of the same lesson book ; for to make us know our 
duty and do it, to make us upright in act and true in 
thought and word, is the ^m of all instruction which deserves 
the name. It has become a cant now-a^lays to make a parade 
of noble intentions ; but when we pass beyond the verbal pro- 
pontiona our guides fiul us, and we are left to grope our way 
to guess it as we can." 
SCOTCH HOIUI. Airo MENTAL rURNmjRK AND STOCK-m-TRADt 

He proceeded; "We will consider the stock-in-trade the 
moral and mental furniture upon which you will start upon 
your journey. In the first place, you are Soots ; you come of a 
fine stock, and much will be expected of you. U we except the 
Athenians and the Jews, no people so few in numbers have 
■cored so deep a mark in the world's histoiy as you have done. 
Ko people have a juster right to be proud of their blood. It is 



not for notbing that you here and we in England come, both 
of us of our respective races ; we inherit honourable traditions 
and memories ; we inherit qualitiea inherent in our home and 
blood, which have been earned for us, no thanks to ourselves, 
by twenty generations of ancestors; our fortunes are now 
linked t<^ether for good and ^1, never more to be divided. 
It takes many generations to breed high qualities of either 
mind or body ; but you have them ; they are a fine capital to 
commence business with, and noblau oblige. Passing to the 
second portion of their equipment, education, there was, ha 
said, no occasion to tell a Seotchman to value it On this, too, 
they had set an example which England was beginning to imi- 
tate. In the form of their education there wu little to be 
desired. It was fair all round to poor and rich alike. They 
had broken down the enormous barrier of expense, which 
makes the highest education in England the appendage of the 
wealthy. Whether the subjects to which the best years of 
boyhood and youth continued to be given were the best in 
themselves, were questions all the world was busy with." 
WHAT IS IfEANT BT AN EDUCATED UAN. 

"I have long thought," he SMd, "that to educate successfully 
you should first ascertain clearly what you mean by an 
educated man. Now, 'our ancestors, whatever their otlier 
shortcomings, understood what they meant welL la their 
education they knew what they wanted to produce, and they 
suited their means to their ends. They set out with the prin- 
ciple that every child should be taught his duty to God and 
man. The majority of people had to live by bodily labour; 
therefore, every boy was as early as convenient set to labour. 
Besides this, you had in Scotland, established by Knox, your 
parish schools, where he was taught to read, and if he showed 
special talent, was trained for the ministry. But neither Knox 
nor any one in those days thought of what we call enlarging 
the mind. A boy was taught reading, that he might read the 
Bible and learn to fear God and be ashamed to do wrong. 
The essential thing was that every one that was willing to work 
should be enabled to maintain himself and his family in inde- 
pendence. If you require much you must produce much. If 
you produce little you must require little." 

STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES NOW AND IN TIMES PAST. 

" Those whose studies added nothing to the material we^tlt of 
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the world were taught to be content to be poor. The thirty 
ihouBand students who gathered out of Europe to Pans to listen 
to Abelard did not travel in carriages, and brought no portman- 
teaus with them. They carried their wardrobes on their backs 
— walked from Paris to Padua, from Padua to Salamanca, and 
beg^ned their way alona the roads. The laws of mendicancy were 
suspended in favour of scholars wandering in pursuit of knowledge. 
At college the^scholar's fare was the haraest, his lodging was fiie 
barest. If rich in mind, he was expected to be poor in body ; and 
■o deeply was this theory grafted into English feeling, that earls 
and dukes, when they began to frequent universities, shaied the 
common simplicity. The furniture of a noble earl's room at an 
English universiiy at present may cost, including the pictures of 
opera-dancers and race-horses, perhaps £500. when the magnifi- 
cent Earl of Essex was sent to Cambridge in Elizabeth's time, his 
guardians provided hiTn with a deal &ble, covered with green 
baize, a truckle bed, half a dozen chairs, and a wash-hand basin. 
Th^ cost was £5. The scholar was held in high honour, but his 
contributions to the commonwealth were not appreciable in money. 
He went without what he could not produce that he might keep 
his independence and self-respect unliarmed. Neither scholarship 
nor science starved under this treatment ; more noble souls have 
been smothered in luxury than were ever killed by hunger. A 
young man going to Oxford learns the same things which were 
taught there centuries ago ; but, unlike the old scholars, he learns 
no lessons of poverty along with it. In his three years' course he 
will have tasted luxuries unknown to him at home, and contracted 
habits of self-indulgence, which make subsequent hardship unbear- 
able ; while his antiquated knowledge Jias fallen out of the market. 
There is no demand for him ; he is not sustained by the respect of 
the world, which finds him igmorant of everything in which it is 
interested. He is called educated ; yet, if circumstances throw him 
on his own resources, he cannot earn a sixpence. An Oxford edu- 
cation fits a man well for the trade of a gentleman. I do not know 
for what otiier trade it does fit him as at present costituted. More 
Xhi \r\ one man who has taken high honours there, who has leamt 
faithfully all that the University undertakes to teach him, has been 
seen in these late years breaking stones in Australia. That was all 
which he was found to be fit for when brought in connection with 
the realities of things." 

THSBE WATS OT LlVUfO: — ^WOBKIKO*— BEGOnrG — STEALING. 

" There are but three ways of living, by working, by begging, or by 
■tealiDg. Those who do not work, are doing one of the other two. 
^e practical necessities must take precedence of the intellectual. 
A tree must be rooted in the soil before it can bear flowers or fruit. 
A man must leam to stand upright upon his feet, to respect himself, 
to be independent of charity or accident. It is on this basis only 
that any superstructure of intellectual cultivation worth having can 
possibly be built. The old apprenticeship therefore, was, in my 
opinion, an excellent system. The Ten Commandments and a 
handicraft made a wholesome equipment to commence life with. 
The apprentice plan broke down — partly because it was abused for 
purposes of tvranny, partly because employers did not care to be 
burdened witn boys whose labour was unprofitable, partly because 
it opened no road for unexoeptionably clever lads to nse into higher 
positions. Tet the original necessities remain unchanged. The 
Ten Commandments are as obligatory as ever, and practical ability 
— ^the being able to do something, and not merely to answer ques- 
tions — must still be the backbone of the education of every boy who 
has to earn his bread. Add knowledge afterwards as much as you 
will, but let it be knowledge which will lead to the doing better 
each particular work which a boy is practicing, and every fraction 
of it will thus be useful to him ; and if he has it in him to rise, 
there is no fear but he will find an opportunity. Take the most 
unskilled labour of all — that of the peasant in the field. The peas- 
ant's business is to make the earth grow food ; the elementary rules 
of his art the simplest, and the rude practice of the easiest ; yet be- 
tween the worst agriculture and the best lies agricutural chemistry, 
the application of machinery, the laws of the economy of force, ana 
the most curious problems of the physiology. Each step of know- 
ledge gained in these things can be immediately applied and realiz- 
ed. Each point of the science which the labourer masters will make 
him not omy a wiser man, but a better workman, and will either 
lift him to a higher position, or make him more intelligent and 
more valuable ^ he remains where he is.. He may go far, or he may 
stop short ; but, whichever he do, what he has gained will be real 
gain, and become part and parcel of himself. It sounds like 
mockery to talk thus of the possible prospects of the toil-worn 
drudge who drags his limbs at the day's end to his straw pal- 
let, sleeps heavily and wakes only to renew the weary round. 
I am but computing the systems of education, from each of 
whiAb the expected results may be equally extravagant. The 



millions must ever be condemned to toil or the race wUl 
to exi^." 

THB DUTY OF THE HOUIL 

What I insist upon is, generally, that in a oountiy like ours, 
where each child that is bom among us finds eveiy acre of land 
appropriated, a imiversal '^Not yours" set upon the ridi things 
with which he is surrounded, and a government which, un]lk4 those 
of old Greece or modem China, does not permit supeorfluotis babies 
to be strangled ; such a child, I say, has a right to demand such 
teaching as shall enable him to live with honesty, and take such a 
place in society as belongs to the faculties whidi he has brought 
with him. It is right which was recognized in one shape or another 
by our ancestors. It must be recognized now and always, if we are 
not to become a mutinous rabble. And it ought to be the guiding 
principle of all education, high and low. We nave not to look any 
longer to this island only. There is an abidii^ place now for Eng- 
lishmen and Scots wherever our flag is flying. The boy that is 
kindly nurtured and wisely taught, and assisted to make his way 
in life, does not forget his father and his mother. He is proud of 
his family, and jealous for the honour of the name that he beaE& 
If the million lads that swarm in our towns and villages are so 
trained that at home, or in the Colonies, they can provide for them- 
selves, without passing first through a painful interval of sufTerhig, 
they will be loyal wherever they may be, good citizens at home,* 
and still Englishmen and Scots on the Canadian Lakes, or in New 
Zealand. It was not so that we colonized America, and we are 
reaping now the reward of our carelessness. We sent America our 
convicts. We sent America our Pilgrim fathers, flingiijg them out 
as worse than felons. We said to the Irish cotter, "You are a 
burden upon the rates ; go find a home elsewhere." Had we offer- 
ed him a home in the enormous territories that belong to ua, we 
might have sent him to places where he would have been not a 
burden, but a blessing. lioyalty, love of kindred, love of country, 
we know not what we are doine when we trifle with feelings the 
most precious and beautiful uiat belong to us — most beautifal, 
most endearing, most hard to be obliterated ; yet feelings whidi, 
when they are obliterated, cannot change to neutrality and cold 
friendship. Americans still, in spite of themselves, speak of Eng- 
land as home. They tell us they must be our brothers or our enemies, 
and which of the two they will ultimately be ia still uncertain. 

UAIVEBSITT BDUCATIOII'. 

I knew a student once from whose tongue dropped tfao sablimest 
sentiments, who was never weary of discouri 
truth, and lofty motives ; yet he was runnini 



of sentiments, who was never weary of discoursing on beantj and 

dng j31 
debt, squandering the money on idle luxuries wnich his father 



the while into 



sparin^r out of a narrow income to give him a college education ; 
dreaming of martyrdom and unable to sacrifice a single pleasure ! 
University education in England was devoted to spiritual culture, 
and assumed its present character in consequence ; but, as I told 
you before, it taught originally the accompanying necessary lesson 
of poYerty. And if a university perairta in teaohins aathing but 
what it calls the humanities, it is bound to insist also on rough 
clothing, hard beds, and common food. For myself, I admire tlut 
ancient rule of the Jews that every man, no matter of what grade or 
calling, shall leam some handicraft ; that the man of intellect, 
while, like St. Paul, he is teaching the world, yet, like St. Paul, 
may be burdensome to no one. A man was not considered entitled 
to live if he could not keep himself from starving. Surely those 
university men who had taken honours, breaking stones on an 
Australian road, were sorry spectacles ; and stiU more sorrj and 
disgraceful is the outcry coming by every mail from our colonies, 
'' Seud us no more of what you call educated men, send ns smiths, 
masons, carpenters, day labourers." It hurts no intellect to be 
able to make a floor, hammer, or a horseshoe ; and if you can do 
either of these you have nothing to fear from fortune. 

THE BTEKNITT OF TBUTH. 

• 

To anyone who holds what are called advanced viewfe on medoss 
subjects, I recommend a patient reticence, and the reflection that, 
after all, he may possibly be wrong. Whether we are Radicab or 
Conservatives, we require to be often reminded that truth or false- 
hood, justice and injustice, are no creatures of our own belief. We 
cannot make true things false, or false things true, by choooiBg to 
think them so. We cannot vote right into wrong, or wrong into 
right. The eternal truths and righSi of things exist, fortunately, 
independent of our thoughts or wishes, fixed as mathematics, in- 
herent in the nature of man and the world. They are no more to 
be trifled with than gravitation. If we discover and obey them, it 
is well with us ; but that is all we can do. You can no more maks 
a social regulation work well which is not just, than you csn make 
water run up hill. I tell you, therefore, who take up with plaui- 
bilities, not to trust your weight too fiur upon theniy nd notts 
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oondexnn others for having misgiyings which at the bottom of your 
own mindfl, if jou look so deep, yon will find that you share your- 
selves with them. Tou who believe that you have hold of newer 
jmd wider truths, show it as you may and must show it, unless you 
are misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, simpler, and 
nobler lives. Assert your own freedom if you will, but assert it 
modestly and quietly, resx>eeting others as you wish to be respected 
yourselves. (Mj, and especial^, I wotild say this — ^be honest with 
yourselves whatever the tempta^on ; say nothing to others that 
you do not think, and play no tricks with your own minds. Of all 
the evil spirits abroad at this hour in the world, humbug is the 
most dangerous. 

" Tills above sU — ^to your ownsolf be tmo, 

▲nd.it will follow, as the night the day. 

Yon csnnot then ae false to any man." 



2. SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

(bXPOXT of a BSUBOT CN>lf]CITTBS OV THB HOU8B OF COMMONS, 1868.) 

On the 15th of July, 1868, the House of Commons ordered the 

Srinting of a blue-book of 480 pages, containing the report of a 
elect Committee to inquire into the provisions for giving instruc- 
tion in Theoretical and Applied Science to the industrial classes. 
The Committee had callea before it witnesses representing the 
" Department of Science and Art,^' the '' Committee of Council on 
Education," the ''Government Colleges of Science and Naval 
Architecture,'' several of the Universities and Colleges in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and a creat number of humbler schools, as 
well as of the great staple industries of the principal manufacturing 
towns and districts. (>ut of the immense mass of information thiu 
collected, a few points may be gleaned as of interest or importance 
here in Canada. 

The '' Sdenoe and Art Department" is a noble effort on the part 
of the Britifl^ Government to diffuse practical knowledge and train- 
ing among working men. It aids some 800 schools, scattered aU 
over the Kingdom, and on the fair and enlightened principle of 
paying for ''results," as ascertained by rigourous examination of 
the pupils. Its funds are not squandered at the asking of political 
Influence, but given as the earnings of the hard and profitable 
work of ihe teacher and pupil. Fourteen thousand pupus attend 
the schools, which are in great part evenu^ schools, accessible to 
actual working people. For this work the Department paid, in the 
year ending Msich, 1868, £144,158; but of this only £13,600 were 
in direct payments to teachers, the remainder being for buildings, 
books, museums, examinations, &c. The subjects taught were 
Bach as mathematics, chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, 
soology, physiology^ geology, mechanics, navigation, mining, 
metaSurgy, civil engineering, drawing, painting and modelling. 

One curious "point in the evidence on this subject bears on the 
difficulty of procuring good teadiers. The reason is that "the 
demand for anybody who appears above the horizon with any scien- 
tific knowlege applicable to industry is so great that few of these 
people, comparativeiy speaking, turn into teachers. The witnesses 
examined ably maintain the practical value to the country of all 
the subjects above named, and distinctly state that they do not 
consider "technical instruction" in science schools, as including the 
JMk^l^m^ of trades. These can better be learned in the work-shop. 
The bouness of the science school is thus stated in the words of 
hard Hesse's comnussion on the Science School of Dublin : " We 
do n€>t consider that the practical applications of science to industry 
or the arts themselves, i^ould be undertaken by the college of 
Botenoe, as the special part of its teaching; its aim should rather be 
to impart a general and thorough knowledge of those branches of 
aaeoce which may be so applieoL leaving it to the student subse- 
quently to speciause his knowlecU;e, and turn his attention in the 
diiection he may find most suitable ; but practical subiects, when 
capable of being rendered illustrative of scientific principles, should, 
in all cases, be introduced into the course of instruction." Exoex>- 
tion is, Jiowever, made in favour of such subjects as engineering, 
mining, and navigation, which can be practically tauffht in schools. 
The <£}ect is not directly the work, but "the inteUigeuce of the 
man in his work." Small aids are given imder judicious condi- 
tions to localities erecting suitable buildings for science schools, and 
any teai^er, who for two years has "passed" thirty students a 
year, is allowed a free trip to London, at the expense of the De- 
partment, " that he may visit the schools and museums in London 
and see what is going on." 

Very varied remits have attended the establishment of Science 
Schoou; some have been ephemeral and of little value, others in 
the highest degree successful, and some of the largest and wealthiest 
manufacturing places have shown the utmost indifference to these 
aohocis. while others of less note have put forth the most energetic 
•ffiorta m their behalf. Birmingham, it seems, is one of the former 
cfaMMi and ibe xeniaik of one of the witnesses, " so mndh the worse 



for Birmingham." is curiously illustrated in the appendix by a li 
of some scores of kinds of "Brummagon" goods wnich have, within 
the last few years, been wholly driven from the foreign and Colo« 
nial markets by the competition of the better educated artisans of 
France, (Germany and America. 

Dr. Lyon Playf air brings out some curious points. One of these, 
in which he corroberates the statements of a previous witness, is 
that the iron girders for the Kensington Museum itself had been 
imported from Belgium, the manufacturers in that coimtry bring- 
ing " more science" to tiieir aid, and so selling cheaper than those 
of England. 

The Science Schools of Switzerland are spoken of as " i^ical 
system." They have "the best Elementary Schools," finishing 
^'on half time work," and "special industrial schools, where 
students may be educated in the sciences bearing on their prof es* 
sions." Scotland takes the lead in Great Britain in science educa- 
tion in the Universities. " The four Scotch Universities, for very 
many years, have given much more science instruction than the 
Universities of England, and the effect has been that they have ^t 
a great hold of the population." "There are more univenity 
students, in proportion to the population, in Scotland than in any 
other part of the world; there is one university student for every 
866 of the Scotch population, while there is only one university 
student for every 6,446 of the population of England, and one to 
every 2,894 of the population of Ireland, so that it will be seen 
that in Scotland we have got much more hold on the people on ac- 
count mainly of our teaching subjects which relate to their future 
vocations in life." In connection with this it is stated that a chair 
of C^vil Engineering has recently been established, a sum of £6,000 
having been given by Sir David Baxter, and a like sum by the 
government. An engineering workshop is also to be established, 
and government has spent ££),000 on the magnificent industrial 
museum ponnected with the univenity. The government have 
further offered to double the size of the museum if the Ci^ Cor- 
poration undertakes to widen the street leading to it. The old 
Chair of Agriculture has also been put on an efficient footing. 
The Laboratories of Practical Chemistry in London, Manchester, 
and E^Unburgh, are, it appears, too small to accommodate the 
students desiring access to them, and Dr. Playf air would "like to 
see the government give aid to two or three good laboratoriea 
throughout i^e country." Prussia has lately built two, one in 
Berlin and one in Bonn, at a cost of £60,000 each. 

The school of mines in Jermyn street, London, an out^owth of 
the geological survej^ of the United Kingdom is the leadmg insti- 
tution of that class m Great Britain. It has lectures on geology, 
paleeontology, natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, me&- 
lurgy, and mechanical drawing. It has 89 students, of whom onhr 
18 take the whole course ; and it also delivers popular lectures and 
lecturestoworkingmen. Its comparatively small number of students 
is attributed to apathy on the part of the mining people, to want of 
an educational head to the institution, to the too limited character 
of the course, its not being near the mining districts, and other 
causes. The students actually educated are said to have been emi- 
nently and useful. The cost of the school for teaching purx)oses is 
only £2,400 annually ; and it is the opinion of the witnesses exr 
amined that extension in various directions is required to bring out 
the full utility of the institution. More especially it requires more 
commodious rooms, the services of tutors, and additional professor- 
ships. Professor Huxley, however, claims that it cannot be re- 
garded as a failure, its success being really great, in training 
highly useful young men, and when tested with relation to the 
means employed. 

Prof. Huxley's examination brought out incidentally soDoie strong 
opinions in r^|ard to the neglect of science education, in the older 
Imiversities, and more especially Oxford and Cambridge. He re- 
gards their courses of study as the reverse of the proper order, 
which according to him would be sdenbe first, and literature after- 
wards. He does not think that these Universities as at present 
constituted, will ever do any eood with scientific education. The 
Professors of science are able, out no adequate encouragements are 
given, and the atmosphere of the Universities and their modes of 
study are uncongenial to science. He does not hesitate to say " I 
thinJc that the spirit of the teaching at our older Universities is op- 
posed t« the spirit of scientific thought." Every scientific man 
knows that there is some truth in this, in so far as college educa- 
tion is supposed to be a process of " reading" without tne study of 
facts and things, and from the remnants of the old prejudice that 
education should be limited to training, merely in the sense of 
inteUectualgyinnastics, without reference to any practical results. 
Still Rrof. Huxley is, as he himself admits, rather " revolutionary" 
in his ideas on this subject. 

Prof. Huxley bears willing testimony to the value of the science 
teaching in the schoolsi already mentiimed under the " Depart- 
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ment of Science of Art." He has for seyeral yean been an ex- 
aminer in Physiology and Zoology, and states : — '* I may say that 
there is now a very considerable amount of sound physiological 
knowledge displayed by the people who send up their answers to 
these examinations. I believe that this is a veiy creat step, but it 
would be a pity that we should remain satisfied with this com- 
mencement, for I conceive that there is a great and almost unlimit- 
ed improvement possible in science teaching, and that, with regard 
to botii of the subjects which I have mentioned as being the great 
objects of science teaching, that is to say, science on the one hand 
as knowledge, and on the other hand as educational discii^line. 
The chief conditions of that improvement is the development of 
the teaching power of the instructors. A great majori^ of the 
teachers now teach very much from books, because they do not 
understand that getting up books is by no means a good method of 
bringing about a knowledge of science. The consequence is that 
even the best of the teaching shows more or fewer of the defects 
of book teaching." The teachers require themselves to be taught 
the true character of the natural sciences as results of observation, 
experiment and comparison, rather than of '^reading up," as the 
cant of the class-room phrases it. 

The University of London has introduced with great 'success the 
dogrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science. Edinburgh has set the 
example of giving degrees in Agriculture, Engineering and Veter- 
inary Science. Dr. Carpenter adds his testimony to that of Prof. 
Huxley as to the education of men in schools, and even colleges in 
#hich the Natural Sciences are not taught, leaving the mind in a 
state perfectly helpless in relation to the study of objects and 
phenomena. This effect of '^ book knowledge," without applied 
icienoe, is one well worthy of consideration, and to which too littie 
attention has been given. 

Owen's College, Manchester, is one of the newer institutions 
aiBliated to the University of London, and much employed in 
science teaching. It was founded by John Owens, a merchant of 
Hanchester, who bequeathed to it nearly £100,000. Its students, 
at first few, have risen to 173. It has also 324 students in evening 
classes, intended for the benefit of those who must work during the 
da^. Since the foimdation of the College, £20.000 has been left to 
it m benefactions of various kinds, chiefly for lounding scolarships 
and building the laboratory. An endowment is being subscribed 
to establish a Chair of Engineering in this College, and this by 
members of the Engineering profession itself, who have given near- 
ly £10,000 to this d[>ject already. It is '' considered desirable to 
raise a fund of £200,000 to extend the buildings of the College." 
€K>vemment has pronused to give a sum equal to the subscription, 
and £60,000 has been ab^ady raised, with the hope that it will be 
increased to £100,000. It may be remarked here that the British 
Government have displayed equal liberality in the case of the Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow, having given £120,000 to its building fund, the 
people subscribing with a generosity which does them the utmost 
credit, £150,000, so that the Government, which had promised to 
give a sum equal to that which the people might raise, was obliged 
to hold its hand on reaching the sum above stated. 

Professor Jenkin, of the Institute of Civil Engineers, give in his 
evidence some details as to the Ecbh des PonU et Chatuues at Paris. 
TOe students have to enter the P«l3rtechnic School after an exami- 
nation so rigorous that few mep could pass it '^ who could not also 
be competent to take honors at Cambridge " There are about 900 
candidates for 150 received. The^ remain in the school two years, 
receiving a severe training in higher mathematics and physics. 
They then pass by a further examination into tiie ** Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussees," where they must study not only all the branches of 
ordinary engineering, but maritime works, architecture, telegraphy, 
photography, &c. This is merely a specimen of French schools of 
appli^ science. The *' Ecole des Mines" is rather of the most 
important, and the ** Ecole Centrale," a school Of arts and manu- 
factures, has no fewer than 490 students. In France the graduates 
of these schools are received into public employments, so that a 
great competition is at once established. 

A Ime amount of testimony of an important character was ob- 
tained from manufacturers and merchants. One of these gentle- 
men, extensively engaged in the Birmingham hardware trade, 
testifies very strongly to the good effects of the general diffusion of 
elementary education in the United States of America, where he 
had travelled extensively, and the manufacturers of which he 
proves to be successful competitors with those of Birmingham, even 
m the markets of India and China. His description of the differ- 
ence between the American and English artisan, whether or not.it 
be accepted as true in the particular case, is a graphic and accurate 
picture of the contrast between the educated and the uneducated 
workman. The subject is the relative facilities for improving and 
adapting articles of trade to speaal circumstances and wants. 
'^ The Englishman has not got the ductility of mind and the readi- 
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ness of apprehension for a new thing which is required; he is un- 
willing to change the methods which he has been used to, and if he 
does change them, he makes demands of price, by ti«de rulea, 
which oppose the change of the article. An American understands 
everything you say to him as well as a man from a coUege in Eng- 
land would; he helps the employer by his own acuteness and intd- 
ligence. 0)n the one hand, I have a man who readily assists me 
on the road I am going, knowing some things which I do not 
kuQw myself; and on the other hand, I have a man who stops me 
on the road, who puts his own ignorance in the way of my know- 
ledge, exhausting me by the efforts I am forced to make to get past 
him, while he stands before me in the middle of the path." 

It is to be observed, also, that this witness, who is the chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at Birmingham, and evidently a 
thoughtful and observant man, regards the diffusion of a sound 
elementary education in America as equivalent to scientific educa- 
tion, inasmuch as it produces habits of observation, reading, 
and thought, which lead to the acquisition of knowledge of 
science. It thus supplies the want of direct scientific teaching. 
He also traces by conclusive evidence the decadence of many 
branches of manufacture in Birmingham to the competition of more 
highly educated minds in America and the Continent of £uroi>e. 
We who stand in presence of the active and educated mind of the 
United States, should profit l>y this lesson, else it will be *' so much 
the worse " for Canada. 

The mine of educational knowledge in this report could scarcely 
be exhausted in a dozen such articles as the present, bdt the lesson 
which it teaches as to the necessity of scientific education, both for 
the artisan and the higher classes, may readily be gathered from the 
extracts which have been given; and in conclusion we may quote 
the following summary of the recommendations of the report, which 
are necessarily limited to that department of the subject specially 
referred to the committee, namely, '' the scientific education of the 
workingman." Parliament, they say, should be ur]^ed without 
delay — (1) *'To oganize secondary education," that is, technical 
education of a practical character. (2) ''To recognize instruction 
in natural science as an indispensible element in such education." 
(3) ** To provide for the central, general and local administration of 
existing funds, with due regard to the wants and capabilities of each 
branch of industry." (4) ** To press forward further measures for 
primary education. " They also recommend the extension of higher 
schools and colleges of science, and the granting of d^;rees in acianoe 
in the older universities. 

The appointment of this Committee is itself an evidence that 
thinking men in England have become stirred with the conviction 
of the necessity of sull further efforts in science education in that 
country. The present report will strengthen this conviction^ and 
indicate the means of carrying it into practical effect. May we not 
hope that some effects of this movement will extend to this country, 
and stir up even the somewhat sluggish public opinion of Canada 
to appreciate the necessity of that higher scientific culture, without 
which we shall aim in vain at the attainment of an honourable and 
prosperous nationality. 

We are asked how this may be best done, the answer is furnished 
by this report. Supposing that we have or can obtain good ele- 
mentary and higher schook and colleges, we may introduce in the 
cities evening classes in science for artisans, the teachera paid, in 
part at least, according to results. Our Commissioners of Schools 
are competent to do tins, especially if they could have some special 
aid from Government. Science teaching should also be introduced 
to a greater extent than at present into our high schools and aca- 
demies, — ^in the latter it might specially refer to agricultuze, and a 
reward might be held out to the teacher, by giving a fixed sum for 
each pupil who could pass the required examinations, while other 
aids could be given to the more able and successful in apparatus and 
other appliances. Lastly, we might have special schools of scienoe 
attached to our universities, and fitted to carry such instruction to 
that high level of scientific attainment and practical application 
reached in the polytechnic institutions, schools of mines and engi- 
neering and scientific colleges of more advanced countries. All 
this would cost some money, but if Canadian mind is to be culti- 
vated as one of the great resources of the country, the money must 
be found and the more the better. Our Universities and other 
institutions already can supply many of the men required, and 
already possess large means in collections and apparatus waiting to 
be utUi^sd, and by means of whicli the cost of scientific education 
might be much reduced. All that is needed is an energetic move- 
ment on the part of the government and people. 

D., in Montrecd ChseUe, 

3. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
The following remarks by thePott MM CTose^ ara worth attan- 
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tkm on thui side of the Atl&ntio as well as the other. The proviBions 
for tedinioai education amon^ na are woefully deficient : — 

*' People who are not in abject bondage to the superstition about 
letting things alone may profitably study Mr. Scott Russell's account 
of oertain fcnreign institutions. We will take, for example, the case 
of Wnrtembuig. with a population equal to about half London, or 
one^twelfth of England. The provision for technical education in- 
dadeB the following institutions, of some of which Mr. Scott Russell 
grves a full account. There is, in the first place, the Polytechnic 
UniverBity, with courses for engineers, architects, chemists, and 
eommercial men of all kinds, besides a course of general scientific 
education. It has one of the finest buildings in StuU^ardt, fifty-one 
professors and teachers, and numerous laboratories, museums, 
modelling rooms, and workshops, a botanical garden, and an 
astronomical observatory. Seoonoly, there is a very remarkable 
school for the building tndes, with courses adapted for all classes of 
workmen down to the humblest. Its president is the most distin- 
guished architect in the country, and under him are twenty-eight 
professors and masters. The course of instruction includes German, 
tVench, history, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, drawing of all kinds, 
mechanics, the theory of buuding, of warming and yentil&tion, the 
construction of roads and bridges, the history of architecture and 
other subjects. The attendance includes 700 pupils, amongst whom 
are 475 actual builders. Besides this there is a college of agricul- 
ture and forestry, a yeterinary college, and a school of art workmen, 
to say nothing of the real sckulen and the elementary industrial 
schools. If England were as well provided with technical schools, 
we should have 4,675 masters teaching over 90,000 children in the 
yarious departments of trade imd manufacture. Another remark- 
able institution of the same kind in the Technical University, of 
Zurich, to which Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently called attention. 
The teaching body consists of thirty-one professors, ten assistant 
professors, and sixteen teachers, who deliver between them one 
hundred and forty-five courses of lectures upon different subjects. 
Ther are divided into courses of architecture, civil engineering, 
mecnanical chemistry, agriculture, and forestry ; a course * for men 
of sctenoe, professors and teachers,' and * a general course of philoso- 
1^^, statesmanship, literature, art, and political economy.' The 
university has a fine building, with an observatory, laboratories, 
museums of engineerinfi^, machinery, and architecture, zoological, 
entomological, antiqiuinan, and geological collections, and a botani- 
cal garden. It is attended by nearly six hundred pupils, of whom 
the majority are attracted from aU the civilized countries in the 
worid. Mr. Scott Russell notices, as an example of its practical 
working, a young relation of his own, whose training has been turn- 
ed to good account in England by introducing him to positions of 
responsibility and importance, for which more experienced English- 
men are unfitted." 



i. IMPROYEMENTS IN BARROW SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

Some account of the *' modem" department at Harrow School, 
the intended establishment of which was announced lately, is given 
in a circular which Dr. Butier has sent to the parents of boys at the 
school Dr, Butler says : — ** The principal subjects of instruction 
on the 'modem side' wHl. be Mathematics, French, German, Latin, 
History^ English Literature, and Physical Science. The require- 
ments of boys not intended for the universities will be specially 
kept in view, including the case of those who are candidates for 
Woolwich or the Indian dvil service. It is hoped that this pro- 
vision may obviate the supposed necessity for removing boys to a 
private tutor's predsely at an age when the influences of public 
school life are most powerful and most salutary. Except f or pur- 

Ct of instructipn, there will be no distinction whatever between 
on the modem side and boys on the classical side." 

5. THE SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 

We reprint from the London Spectator a just and apjMPeciative 
article on the Duke of Aaotlx's Scottish School BilL The (j^ues- 
ti<m of Common School education has lately, in this Province, 
eommanded.the attention of all classes of the people. To those 
who, in the cities as well as in the rural districts of the Province, 
have the management of our common schools, we especially com- 
mend this comprehensive sketch of the past and the proposed future 
system of Scottish education. It would seem that m a country not 
remadkably noted for religious breadth and toleration, there has 
long existed under a most rigid ecclesiastical regime a latitude of 
which even Roman Catholic parents have been willing to avail 
• tiiemselves on behalf of their children. The social stimding of the 
old Scotch parish school, as presented by the Spectator, is specially 



education. She is to have her bill this year, and that biU, were it 
strengthened by one single clause needed only by the Irish colonise 
of her great towns, would almost fulfil the dreams of English edu- 
cational reformers. Were a child's absence from school without 
the master's consent to render the father or other guardian liable 
to a small fine, the Scottish system, as improved by the new meas- 
ures, would be almost ideally perfect, would need, in fact, nothing 
except a littie more money for the masters, and a few hundred 
smaJl bursaries in the Universities to aid the very poor. Scotland 
has already a school in every parish, maintained under compuUion 
by the ''heritors," or owners of land producing more than a himdred 
a year. Her tithe, in fact, to use the English phraseology, goes to 
support the Church and the school ; John Knox, unlike most divines 
of the present day, having held that ignorance was a deadly enemv 
of true religion, and the school-master a diffuser hi ''light" as weU 
as the preacher. The people have ever since held that opinion, and 
being besides democrats of the true kind, who hold that every 
occupation is honorable in its own degree, they attend these schooJs 
without raising imbecile diflSculties about caste, and position and 
wealth. "In Scotland," says the Duke of Argylein the admirable 
speech with which he introduced his bill, "the universal custom is 
that children of very different classes should be educated together 
iu the parish school, the children of the poorest labourer sitting 
beside the children of the farmer who employs him ; the children 
of the clergyman, and in some cases those of the landed gentry, 
sitting also on the same bench, learning under the same master the 
same branches of instruction." Wherefore in Scotland democracy 
does not take the form of class hatred. The masters are ^^enerally 
competent, the profession is considered very honoiurable, it is pps* 
sible for a labourer's son to get to the University, and keep hinuieU 
there, and consequently, as an American manufacturer testified to 
the House of Commons. "We do not much favour Scotch Immi- 
grants. They rise too quickly." The faidts of the scheme as it 
exists are rather deficiendes than errors. Only one school is pro- 
vided for each parish, and a parish is sometimes a city. The school 
buildings are often bad. The schoolmaster is too often supposed to 
have a property in his place, so that it is difficult to dismiss him for 
incompetence, or even for habitual drunkenness. The State aid is 
only given to the poor children in each aided school, a distinction 
opposed to the Scotch dislike of distinctions in childhood, and 
chiefly to the rich districts, the srant being regulated by the amount 
of voluntary contributions. Au these things require remedies, and 
they are to be remedied, not by and by, when the rich have time 
to attend to tiie matter, as in the case of similar grievances in Eng- 
land, but now, this year, in this session of Parliament. Under the 
plan proposed by the Duke of Argyle, and accepted, we believe, b^ 
the representatives of Scotland, a local Board of ten members wiU 
be created, of whom one will be a paid chairman appointed by the 
State, two members selected by the Crown, two elected by tiie 
conveners of counties, i. e., practically by the heritors who pay the 
titiie, two by the boroughs, two by the Univer8ities,.and one by the 
general body of schoolmasters through "their recognized institu- 
tion." The Scotch have an idea ihkt when they intend to do a 
thing too much diatter is undesirable, and consequentiy this Board 
is entrusted with extraordinary powers — ^powers, in fact, almost of 
a legislative character. It can take up the report of one of the 
inspectors, declare such a parish, or part of a parish,- in any city or 
county, instifficientiy provided with schools, and order that a rate 
be made and schools established at once', a proceeding which, as the 
Duke said, would make the hair of an EngUsh uqmre stand on end, 
he perhaps in his secret soul dreading and hating the education 
even more than the tax. The Scotch, however, are less terrified, 
thinking, maybe, that education, on the whole, tends to increase 
rent, and that a ploughman who can read is, even with increased 
wages, cheaper than a lout who does not even know how to walk* 
Then the Board is to have complete, "indeed, arbitrary," powers 
of dismissal, which it will have no temptation to use unless set in 
motion by the parish, and power to order that the school buildings 
be rendered adequate to tiie wants of the population, and fit for the 
reception of the children. And finally, "some recognition" is 
to be given to the higher education in the parish schools, 
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proportion of boys^ing from thence to the Universities, and the 
paid pupil-teachers are to be allowed to count their attendsAce in 
the XJniversities instead of attendance in the normal schools, a 
corrective, we may remark among other things, for the gruid 
defect of the class, their tendency to priggish self-conceit. Sup- 
ported, as it will be by the people,^that scheme should work weu. 
It displays none of that fear of given power^ its Mjents, which is 
the besetting westoess of English legislation, and none of that 
wretched timidity about compulsion which happens every English 
statesman, except, indeed, when he is about to propose a tax. 
Then, indeed, he is stem enough, for in his view it is quite just 
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yery uujust to make him support schoolmasters for the education 
of his children. The Scotchman, howeyer, either leaves the citizen 
alone, or makes him do what the majority deem it expedient he 
should do ; and the bill, worked in the same spirit of fearlessness, 
will in three years bring the primary education of Scotland very 
nearly up to the level of its wants. But what, we shall be asked, 
becomes of the religious difficulty all this while ? Is a child in 
religious Scotland to be taught compound addition by a person who, 
for aught that appears, may not be a firm believer in prevalent 
grace? or grammar, by one who has doubts whether it is not possi- 
ble for persons who are not Presbyterians to be saved ? Well, in 
the first, there is no substantial difference of religion in Scotland. 
Under three different names, five-sixths of the people are Presby- 
terians, absolutely agreed as to doctrine, discipline, and ecclesiastic 
oal governments, and differing only as to the interpretation of 
Christ's order about the things to be rendered unto God and Caosar. 
''We have full confidence," says the Duke, 'Hhat the ratepayers 
will conduct their religious instruction very much as it is now con- 
ducted. There is practically no difference between the schools of 
any denomination. Parents, as was proved to us over and over 
again, do not care one half-penny to what religious bodies schools 
may happen to belong, but send their children to the best master, 
whether it is an Established Church school, a Free Church, or a 
United Presbyterian. In England every trumpery little sect would 
•ee the country relapse into barbarism, or rather remain in it, 
sooner than surrender its privilege of teaching that the value of 
A t B in theology differs radically f ropi the value of B f A ; but the 
Scotch, really believing their creed, do not think heresy can be 
caught, like scarlet fever, by physical proximity to heretics, and, 
as the Duke says, look rather to capacity than orthodoxy. All that 
is needed for them is to let them absolutely alone, ''to forbid any 
inspector to take any cognizance of religious instruction, unless the 
managers of the schools desire such cognizance to be taken," and 
to enforce a strict conscience clause. About this latter, there will 
be little trouble. In the Highlands, and great towns there are 
plenty of Catholic children, biit the Protestants, pitying their 
inevitable destiny in the next world, placably leaves them alone in 
this. In Scotland, says the Duke of Argyle, "it has alwajrs been 
thd cttstem in a Presbyterian school te allow Roman Catholics the 
advantege of secular instruction, without forcing on them religious 
teaching. It has been the universal practice, except, as I am 
informed, but I hope incorrectly, with the one exception of the 
Episcopalian schools, where, I am teld, all children are required 
to go uirough instruction in the Church Catediism," and where 
ihat oppression will be given up when it is found to cost money. 
Subject te this clause, some of the denominational schools will 
Still be aided for a time, but after a date te be fixed in the bill, all 
aid te such schools will cease, and education throughout Scotland 
will be left, as far as taxation is concerned, te the parochial schools, 
as improved by the operation of this measure. The managers in 
each parish will then decide how far religious instruction shall be 
an element in the curriculum, and secure their view by electing 
a schoolmaster who accepts it, and who, if ho can teach, will be 
liked by the people, whatever his special view about Caesar's rights. 
It is entirely useless to hope that a measure as vigorous and as 
sensible as this may yet be introduced in England ? We greatly 
fear so, greatly dread that the Telegraph, which pronounces this 
bill "too revolutionary, too full of compulsion, and too Scotch," 
correctly guages the intelligence of our population. The priests, 
and the parsons, and the ministers would resist so reasonable a 
bill till they died ; and the churchwardens, and deacons, and pew- 
Holders, and communicants would help them all alike, declaring 
light evil, unless it came from their favourite rush-light. Whether 
the people who are meanwhile left to grope in the aark care quite 
so much about it, may J^e doubtful, but the opposition of their 
superiors will hardly be overcome, and if it were, a greater difficulty 
still remains behind. The Scoteh scheme has for its basis the 
kindly respect felt by all classes for each otiier, a respect which 
forbids the farmer's son from insulting the labourer's, by a refusal 
to learn at the same desk. Rather tj^in let her sons associate with 
children of a lower grade^ even in learning their letters, the genuine, 
high-principled, high-spirited British mother would consent to eat 
them. We must wait in this country, and do what we can, and, 

gerhaps, in a century or two, we shall reach the level to which the 
cotch now stand. — Montreal Gazette, 



be strongly encouraged, though the s^dent may not ervon^ 
proximate to the highest standard in either. Everything has its 
beginning, and every beginner is not and cannot be perfect. lii 
the first days of school life, the ^probative faculties cannot be ap- 
pealed to, too strongly. To punish, or to threaten to punish, a 
beginner tor not accomplishing the first work assigned to him^ or 
for a failure to do it perfectly, is to ignore experience and to loqget 
the uncertain days of childhood. The instructor who should innst 
upon completeness in these first uncertain steps, may not be sor- 
prised if he should change the hopeful into the hopeless, and tnmsr 
form the school-room into a prison. If led aright (pro^esdj 
encouraged), children will desire to learn, and all the sunaoine ^od 
enthusiasm of childhood may be enhanced by the pleasant labour 
of acquiring knowledge. It is easy to say, "welldone." as the 
youth girds himself for his first achievements in school, though he 
may not exhibit the breadth and fulness of the master. 

Parents may help the teacher to cast a delightful glow over sU 
connected with the school, and school life, and perhaps in. no way 
so much as to go with the scholar and sustain him until he has 
learned his place, become acquainted with his dassmateSy and feels 
at ease amid the new wonders of the school-room. The teacher 
will take as much interest in a pupil, who has thus been introduced 
to his notice, as4n the straggler, who comes without an attendant, 
and for whom no one seems to care or think. It is not satisfactory 
or reasonable to say that parents have no time^ for if he pute a ooU 
in training, or plans a house to be built by another, he will find 
time to see how the training progresses, or how the foundations of 
the house are being laid. JLiet me dinner suffer, or call of oourte^, 
or the house, or the shop, rather than permit tne youtlf to go un- 
attended to begin his intellectual labour. 

In after days when the reasoning faculties fre more matoie, 
eautUn^ must a>ccompany encouragement. To say welX done always 
when the work has been improperly or slovenly done, is to injure 
the character. To repress insolence, boldness or laziness, and ener- 
gize the character, to add clearness to the sight and positiven^ to 
the imderstanding, may require a rigid seriousness, and sometimes 
an iron rule. To meet the world weU, and act a manly part in spite 
of discouragements and disappointments, an acquaintance with 
disciplme must be known, and love of obedience felt. A desire to 
encourage, however, must always be uppermost in the mind of the 
teacher, and all proper efforts of young students should always have 
radiently overshadowing them, the recollection of approval from. 
teachers and parents. There is then no weariness in weU dolog. 
To feel that none appreciate or approve, to labour with the con- 
stant impression that however much is done, there will be none to 
recognize it, to have fellowship always with frowns and bitterness, 
has been the hard lot of too many, some of whom have loot pride 
and hope and ^one down. Some noble natures have toiled on, fl-ii<i 
at last the world has thrust the " laurel crown" into their languid 
hands. " The dew is dried from off its leaves," and they look upon 
it distrustingly. The approval and praise has come too late to do 
them any good. Many an outoast, we fear, can say, that at the 
critical time, when the good was being ovei'come and displaced by 
evil influences, there was no one to teke them by the nand and 
hold them in place, or by a kind word or smile assure them they 
were remembered and sought after. Under ordinary circumstances 
the teacher may strengthen the purpose, and soften the heart by 
kindness and encouragement, or hanien by neglect and £rowns. — 
Frof. OriffUh in Michigan Teacher. 



1. ENCOURAGEMENT— ITS WISDOM IN SCHOOLS. 

It is now admitted by tlie most successful educators, that any 
evidence of progress in studies or improvement in habits, should 



2. DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 

A correspondent, several of whose letters have already appeand 
in the columns of the Planet, and which have been approvingly 
copied in the Jowmal of Education, again writes us as f oOows : — 

" In my last communication I gave some ideas respecting the 
" Style" of the teacher, and why it should be strictiy attended to. 
I shall now consider some of the other duties of teachers. 

The first, and by no means the least important duty, is to consi- 
der if he has the true spirit of the teacher. There are some who 
make teaching a mere stepping stone to something else ; probably 
they never think of the responsibility resting on them, but meivhr 
occupy the time in order to get means to advance themselves, heeti* 
less of the duty they owe to their pupils and patrons. They appear 
to be almost devoid of principle on this point ; self appears to be 
the ruling feature in their character. Such persons will never 
benefit the schools in which they are employed ; their mind is not 
occupied with their public employment, but all their energies are 
devoted to some private pursuits. Every person pretending to 
teach should consider very faithfully whether he is willing to devote 
all his energies to the benefitting of his pupils, if his^^jeot is to ' 
enlighten otiiers, if he has a reaUy heartfelt desire for the adTanoe- 
ment of education, and if he is ready and willing to labour in sU 
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ways to attain such a noble object If any person can go into the 
•chool-room with this object in vieir and this determination in his 
mind, he may rest assured that if he has the qualifications of which 
I haye treated before, and that success will attend his efforts. All 
his communications with the people among whom he may be resid- 
ing ahollld tend towards enlisting their sympathy in the educational 
cause, in wakinff up the minds of both old and young to the respon- 
sibility under whicn they are laid to improve every opportunity. It 
is his duty to study the disposition and inclination of the mind in 
his district, and devise some means by which to draw it into the 
proper channeL He should aim at leaving the people more en- 
lightened than he found them. 

A second and verv important duty is self -culture. *' No man is 
obliged to learn and know everything : this can neither be sought 
nor attained, because it is utterly impossible ; yet all persons are 
imder a strong obligation to improve their own understanding, 
otherwise it will become a barren desert, or a forest overgrown with 
the weeds, tares, and brambles of vice, which is the daughter of 
bnoranoe. Skiu in the sciences is indeed the business and pro- 
fession of but a small portion of mankind ; but there are many 
others placed in such an exalted rank in the world, that they have 
many large opportunities to cultivate their reason, and beautify and 
enrich their mmds with various knowledge." This is the case with 
the teacher. If he properly divides his time he can visit in his dis- 
trict, converse in his boardmg house, and then have sufficient time 
to cultivate his own nund ; but many suppose that when a certifi- 
cate is once secured, it will be an easy matter to review their studies 
and pass another exanunation with the same success. Probably 
they may, but to perform their duty properly in the school-room, 
they should still study and extend their information, so that they 
may shed new light on the subjects they teach. The interests of 
the country demand of him to improve, the requirements of the 
district demand it, his own interests demand it, and he is held 
nepoiuable for any wilful neglect. 

A very imperative duty is to look after the interests of his pupils, 
as well out ot the school-room as in it. I know that in making this 
statement, I tread on contested ground. But I think the reason of 
opposition to this statement rests with teachers themselves. They 
do not set just such an example as i^ej should ; they do not evince 
that interest that springs from the command, '' Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,'' and the result is that their advice is not 
respected very highly by the community in which they may reside. 
fHie duty of endeavouring to lead others in the right path has been 
advocated so forcibly from the clerical desk, that I need not say any- 
tidw on the matter, only that it is particulurly the duty of the 
teacher to ^uide the youthful mind rightly. If he ascertains that 
some of his pupils are inculcating any bad habit, he can use some 
parable to illustrate the result of it, and this may have a most salu- 
tary effect in checking the evil. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to arraign the pupil before the school and check him for his miscon- 
duet, as some teachers do, and thus run the risk of doing incalcu- 
lable injury to him. (I have reference to the conduct outside the 
sc^iool). By conversing privately with the pupil and kindly show- 
ing him his error, will generally produce the desired effect ; but to 
speak in an authoritative tone, commanding him to give up the x»rac- 
ttoe of any evfl, will generally raise unpleasant feelings in the mind 
of both uie pupil and parent. There are many teachers who set 
some improper examples before their pupils ; they do not consider 
tiist they are casting a stumbling block in their way, which may ruin 
tiiem forever; for 'tius they are responsible. 

Aa Ihave not space to consider all the duties of teachers, I will 
only take up one more, viz. :<— It is the duty of the teacher to guide 
the study of the pupiL Upon this poiat I find most deplorable defi- 
ciency. The pupil is allowed to guide himself in studying as long as 
he hais the assigned lesson. In many cases this course impairs the 
mind, which becomes enfeebled, and in many cases injured for life. 
A desperate effort has to be made to grasp the ideas, and it is only 
a strong mind that can grasp tiiem uninjured. Very few teachers 
are careful to lead the pupus to think for themselves ; they do not 
educate them ; they aim at giving knowledge, but they should re- 
member that a man may possess a good deal of information without 
being educated, but no man can be educated without possessing 
knowledge. Let any experienced teacher go into the majority of 
our country schools, and he will soon find that original thought is 
not cultivated. There are a number of teachers said to have the 
natural ability to impart knowledge, but my firm conviction is that 
they are men of good sense, and take the natural way of teaching, 
causing the pupils to be independent thinkers. When once original 
thought has been impressed on the pupil's mind, he wUl discover 
iTU& for himself, ju%ment will become strong, and reason will be 
accurate. There are pupils ruined by some teachers ; if they were 
move careful they might ia,j in those youthful minds the foundation 
ci fntore greatness and exninenee. — Ohaihm^ Fiwnei. 



3. WHAT EDUCATION IS NEEDED. 

In this age, more than any preceding one, the question of Educa- 
tion is occupying the attention of thoughtful men. In Great 
Britain, particularly, there has been a great wakening up, and vari- 
ous have been the sdiemes submitted, and the suggestions offered 
for a more thorough and efficient means of educating the masses. 
The countzy under exi^fing systems has produced a large number 
of very able men — scholars of world-wide reputation ; yet no doubt 
is felt but under improved systems much more might be done. 
Not perhaps that scholars more learned might be turned out :but 
that a larger number might be, and men more decidedlv practical 
In truth this is the great want of systems of instruction ooth in the 
old country and in this. That an acquaintance witii the dassio 
languages and the mjrthologies of antiquity should be maintained 
is light enough ; but should they be maintained at the expense of 
ignoring other subjects that have a more intimate relationsnip with 
life ? pay after day our boys and girls are kept poring over old, 
unfaahioned books, conning lists of names, and a host of unmean- 
ing things, that are never once required when the duties of actiTe 
life are entered upon. Like Dickens' schoolmaster tiie great aim 
seems to be to fill the mind with facto — ^hard, dry, double and 
twisted facts ; and thus to train, by a species of mental athleteism 
for all the toils that are to come. How much better it would be 
were a schraie devised that would educate the intellect, and ai the 
same time provide a practical knowledge of the arto of life. That 
this can be done there is no reason to doubt. Tear after year it is 
becoming more patent that such a result is attainable, and if we 
only look around us we can perceive it. By the Americans, more 
than any other people, the subject has received serious considera- 
tion. In several of their colleges and schools changes are already 
in progress, and are attended with the most marked success. We 
have only to allude to their commercial colleges as an iUustratidn. • 
The mode of instruction in those institutions is of a decidedly prac- 
tical turn, and ito adaptability to the wanto of business men is 
acknowledged on every hand. A further exemplification of the 
system is noticeable in the curriculum of the Michigan university, 
where a more extended application of it has been adopted ; wha«- 
by a course of model instruction — model in ito true significance—- 
young men are fitted to engage in industrial pursuito lust as soon 
as their course is completed. Now why cannot some plui like tiiis 
be adopted in our universities and schools ? Why should our youth 
be iJlowed to grope along as was the fashion in the middle ages, 
when a much better svstem is ready for adoption ? By all means 
let us give them an eaucation, but let it be one in accord with the 
spirit of our age ; let us provide for them such a course of instruo- 
tion as will leave theln free to find their sphere, and fini^mg it to 
fill it.*-^. Thomoi Hifme Jowt^mL 



4. GOOD AND BAD HANDWRITING. 



I have heard illegible writing justified as a mark of genius. That 
of course ia a very flattering theonr. I widi I could think it true. 
But, like most of these flattering weories about disagreeable eccen- 
tricities, it has one fatal fault. It is inconsistent with notorioua 
facts. Men of genius do not, I believe, as a rule scribble. They 
write legibly. Thackeray, we aU know, was a beautiful penman. 
He prided himself on his writing. He could write the Lord's 
Prayer in a legible hand on a bit of paper not bigger than a six- 
pence. I never heard that Charles Dickens had a contribution re- 
turned because it was illegible. ''Douglas Jerrold's copy was 
almost as good as copperplate ;" and my mend, who, in his own 
graphic style, is sketching the career <^ '' Christopher Kenrick *' in 
these pages in a masculine, dear, and flexible hand, tells me that 
one of Jerrold's friends, ** Shirley Brooks, writes plainly, and with 
very little revision." Lord Lytton's manuscript is written in a 
careless scrawl but it is not ill^ible, though from interlineations 
and corrections, perhaps now and then puzzling to printers ; and 
Mr. Disraeli writes in a large and angular running hand, legible 
enough if not particularly e^ant. And most of our leading poli- 
ticians are excellent penmen. Mr. Gladstone seems to write as ho 
generally speaks, in a hasty impetuous manner. But with all his 
haste and impetuosity, his writing is perfectly legible. It is an 
Oxford hand. Lord Derby writM, what I may perhaps call an 
ariatocratio hand at once elegant and legible. Lord Russell writes 
a ladylike hand. It is like everything else about the Earl, small, 
and ooca4BionaIly puzzling, but not inelegant. Mr. Bright's letters 
are as dirtinctly and regularlv formed as this print. Lord Stanley's 
despatches are as legible as large pica. You may run and read 
them. Every character ia fully formed ; every '' i " is dotted, evez^ 
^^t" crossed. You will find no vgn of haste or sloveliness in his 
MS. I might go on in this style through a dozen more names. 
But ii not neoessaxy . I have cited enough oases to prove my pointy 
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that illegible handwriting ja not a mark of genius, or even of supe- 
rior intelligence. I know, on the other hand, that there are many 
men of genius who write and have written execrably. Sir John 
Bowrins is one of these. It is said that Lord Palmerston once 
sent bade an important despatch of Sir John's to China with a re- 
quest that it might be copied in a readable handwriting ; and Lord 
Cowley, our late Ambassador at the court of France, wrote so 
hastUy and so illegibly that Lord Granrille, I believe, once asked 
his lordship to keep the originals of his despatches for his own in- 
formation, and send copies to the Foreign Office. *^ Lord Lyttle- 
ton, who moved a clause to the Reform Bill that nobody should 
have a vote who could not write a legible hand, writes so illegibly 
that the clerks at the table could not read the resolution which he 
handed in;" and Christopher Kenrick adds, that ''Tom Taylor 
writes as if he had wool at the head of his pen. '' And these men are 
the types, I fear, of a far larger class than the first set of politicians 
and authors whom I have enumerated. — Gentleman^ t Mcufozine. 



III. ^fipm «« i^atuat PistQYs. 

1. FLOWERS AND SCHOOL-ROOM MUSEUM. 

We chanced to see the other day a very charming little addendum 
to a country school-room, which is worthy of note. The room was 
new, the walls pleasantlv toned, the low skirtingr wainscot of native 
woods, left of its natural colour and simply oiled ; but, best of all, 
before both of the south windows which flanked position of the 
mistress were two wide trays, of rustic finish, in which were group- 
ed a geranium or two, a few starting jonquils and hyacinths, a 
variety of wood-mosses and ivys which clambered up on either side 
the windows and skirted them with a fairy hanging of green. 

Could a prettier lesson or worthier one — which should teach at 
once regard for any love of flowers — ^be taught by any pictures in 
the school botanies f 

The furnace heat of the day left a gentle temperature for the 
night, and all that was needed to guard against frost was a screen- 
ing bit of muslin upon a Saturday night, or a little replenishment 
of the furnace fires. Even this might be avoided by an adoption 
of the wardin cases. So then, the thing is every way feasible. 
And what unction might not an adroit teacher give to the first 
lesson in botany, with scores of eyes beaming upon tiie little leaflets 
which turn so eagerly to the sunshine, or upon the bulb lifting its 
green spears day after day and unfolding, by degrees, some won- 
derful pile of blossoms ? 

What now if we were to add to this in country school-rooms, 
iome assemblage under glazed oases, of all the insects which haunt 
the neighbourhood — the beetles, the butterflies, the moths — aU in 
their different sta^e of transformation, and all these to contribute 
decoAktive features, familiarizing the Uttle ones with their appear- 
ance! 

Then the minerals of the neighbourhood might have other oases, 
and the teacher challenge the pupils to bring in new types of their 
own finding, with some little reward for the ea^er and quick-sighted 
ones who should furnish a positively new specunen. 

Still another cabinet might have its array of native woods, dis- 
tinguishable by form of twig, or colour of bark, or shape of leaves, 
all of which might then be taught by the best and surest kind of 
object-lessons. 

Not wotdd this style of teaching and properly within doors ; the 
yard might have its appointment oi vaned shrubberies, with every 
species should be named and billeted, so that a miniature arboro- 
ium should grow up around the school-room, and become a source 
of healthy pride to both pupils and mistress. 

Will some of those elderly gentlemen who believe only in the old 
measure of ugliness and the " Rule of Three," give us their objec- 
tiona to the palliativeB of teaching we suggest ? — H$arth and Hvmt, 

3. THE BIRDS OF CANADA. 

Mr. J. J. G. Terrill, of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, has issued 
a chart of the various Canadian birds. It is exceedingly well got 
«p, and is alike creditable to Mr. TerriU's industry and knowlec^e 
of this most interesting study. We cannot do better than quote a 
notice of this chart from the pen of Mr. Thos. McDlwraith, a gentle- 
man who has given a great many years of careful study to this 
branch of Natural History, and is entitled, perhaps, more than any 
other man in Canada to speak authoritatively on this subject. He 
lays : — ** To all lovers of birds it is matter of regret that so little is 
being done in our various educational institutes to direct the atten- 
tion of the rising generation to the study of that branch of Natural 
History embracing the various feathered tribes which people our 
weitem woods and fields. Were we to ask one of the advanced 



scholars in any of our country schools to ^numerate the diflerent 
species of birds with which he is acquainted, we might expect to 
hear mention made of the ' chicken hawk^' which means any of the 
eight or ten different hawks which visit the poultry yard. The 
blackbird, a name applied to four different birds ; the grey bird, 
which is represented oy some seven or eight different individuals 
of the sparrow family. The blue jav, robin, blue bird, and some 
of the more observant might add the chickadee and the woodpecker, 
but in a good many instances the list would end here. It is not si 
all creditable to us, that in a country so rich in ornithological speci- 
mens, so little is generally known of the haunts, lives and habits of 
our birds ; and we cannot too soon begin to interest our young peo- 
ple in that elevating and interesting studv. 

*' Mr. Terrill, of the Deaf and Ihunb Institute here, has taken a 
step in the right direction, in getting up a chart whidi shows at a 
glance the most recent system of classification of birds as adopted by 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, and now generally used by 
ornithologists. The chart, beside giving the orders, sub-orders, 
families, sub-families, &g, , has a full list of all the birds which have 
been observed in western Canada, with botli their technical and com- 
mon names. It is designed chiefly for the use of schools, but will 
also be valuable to private individuals wishing to be better acquaint- 
ed with our feathered friends. Let us hope that the chart may have 
a wide circulation, and be the means of creating among o\a young 
people a taste for the study of this most attractive of all uie branches 
of Natural History." — HwMion Speciaior. 

IV. g»irm «tt gijrtnittttw. 
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1. INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE FARMER. 

Every year is bringing out new facts and a greater aoquaintanos 
with the habits of insects than formerly. It is interesting to know 
that a large number of the students have entered upon this hitherto 
almost unknown study. In consequence of the almost uniTerssl 
ignorance of insects, the farmer and gardener have hitherto been 
liable to great injury to their crops from their depredations. Even 
the enemies - of insects and the friend of the farmer were indis- 
criminately persecuted and destroyed. Nobody knew the corcolio 
a few years since, while thousands who had orchards bored to death 
by the borer did not know the cause of the mischief. Hie lady-bug 
on the turnip plants was supposed to be eating up the leavea of the 
plant, when it was busy eating up the insects that ate the leaves. 
Even now a wasp's nest, which is entirely out of the way of hann, 
is persecuted as a most undesirable companion of man, while the 
whole family may be busy in killing ine insects that eat up his 
crops. It is said that some species of wasps will attack the gad fly, 
the sheep bott, or the flesh fly so injurious to cattle. It is true, it 
is not pleasant mowing into a big hornet's nest and getting the 
worst of it, but when they seek a nome under the eaves of your 
dwellings they are generally harmless ; and some species, si least, 
will do much to relieve the hoiise and garde^ of various injurious 
insects. 

Probably every insect in the world has some enemy, and it may 
often be of service to know this fact, in order that we may protect 
the one and destroy the other. It was but a few weeks sinoe we met 
a man who owned a large orchard, and yet never saw an apple borer. 
Such ignorance in an orchardist where this insect abounds, is unpar- 
donable at the present day. 

The lepidopterous insects are among the most destructive orders. 
They are the larva, or caterpillar of the beautiful butterfllM, or 
moths so abundant everywhere. What is a most beautiful object 
is the enemy of man in the shape of a caterpillar which eats the 
leaves of plants, and then hatches out as a butterfly, which will soon 
lay a great number of eggs to be hatched out into these same dis- 
gusting caterpillars. Thus we would let a butterfly go as harmless, 
but which in reality is the repository of a lar^ number of deet^o- 
tive agents in the shape of worms and caterpillars which we would 
hasten to crush beneath our feet. 

It is a noticeable and encouraging fact, that spreater attention is 
given every year to the habits of insects by intel^ent farmers them- 
selves. This habit of inquiry and investigation shoidd be enoour- 
aged. There is scarcely anyUiing too trivial to go unnoticed in the 
animal kingdom. A sii\gle fact may serve to unfold a great prinoi- 
pie. It is true that there may sometimes be found immense swanns 
of insects at certain seasons of the year, which the hand of man can- 
not destroy, but he may even in such cases evade the depredations, 
if he but study their habits. Early sowing of whelit has saved us in 
great measure from the ravages of the wheat-midge. We know 
better now than to soak onion seed with the hope of destroying the 
onion fly ; and so just as far as we become acquainted with their 
habits shall we be able to withstand their ravages.— ACoine iVrsMr. 
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2. TENDENCY OF FARMEBS' SONS TO LEAVE THE FARM. 

At the last annual meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, Gen. Patrick made the following remarka in regard to the 
growing ayenion among farmen' sons to farm work : — *' Only a few 
of our children are following our footsteps. The old folks are left 
alone. With failing health and increasing years many are com- 
pelled to sell out the homestead and live in a village, where it is 
posuble to live al<Mie. Our young men are showing a great aver- 



they shall see -fit. We proffer them freedom of choice. If a wet 
season attracts them to the surface, a dry one must constrain them 
to dive for moisture. It is our duty so to provide that they may 
flourish, however wayward the season. 

7. I have a steep hillside, which I choose to cultivate, the soil 

being warm and kind. Plough this six inches deep, and the first 

hard shower sweeps its soil by cart-loads into the brook below. 

where it is iiseless. Plough it twice as deep, and not a peck of soii 

- - - - will be flooded off in a lifetime. 

aion to honest toil. Often, if they remain on the farm, they are g. In a wot season deep ploughing does, at the worst, no harm. 

more interested m fast horses than m traming steers. Others .j^ a dry season it doubles the crop. 



engage in trifling, undignified occupations, such as selling maps, 
books, patent rights, or even clothes-pins. They are attn^ted by 
genteel ways ana habits. At the best they seek commercial adven- 
ventures, and through this means, sudden and great ridies. Can 
they not read their fate by the wrecks of thousands in the city of 
New York who attempted the same thing. For able-bodied, strong 
vounff men to quit the farm and engage in such trifling pursuits as 
have oeen named, or to attempt, where thousands fail, in a city oc- 
cupation, they should be ashamed. Whenever labour in any coun- 
try k considered dishonorable, the doom of that nation is sealed. 
Until the idea prevails that labour is honorable there can be no 
bright hope before us. When we find a country divided into small 
estates, and each proprietor labours with his own hands, we have a 
happy people. Under small homesteads grew up those people 
before which the world trembled when they buckled on their 
swords — the ancient Romans. Look at the large plantations of 
the Soutii, with degraded labourers, and you need not ask the 
result. Countries are cultivated^ not according to their fertiUty, 
but according to their liberty. Agriculture is the basis of the hap- 
piness of a State, and it is the most honourable as well as the most 
ancient of all professions." 



9. Unless a small army is more effective than a large one, an 
empty pocket-book better than a full one, a lean crop preferable to 
a large one, then a deep soil must be more productive than a shal- 
low one. — Horace Oreeky, 



3. WHY LAND IS PLOUGHED. 



I have folly conceded that deep ploughing is not everywhere re- 
quisite. Now let me show where and why it is needed. 

1. It has been abundantly demonstrated that roots of plants are 
often found at a distance of several feet from the stem. Any of us. 
may have seen that this is as true of Indian com as of Canada 
thistles. With a microscope and due patience the roots of wheat 

may be traced from four to six feet. Of course these roots seek *^ . , 

nourishment and find it. Nature, in the broad view, makes no whidi simply means that out of every ten who find employment, 
abortive, at least no wanton effort. Boots wander in search of food nine are doomed to disappointment after weeks or months of can- 



4. LEAVING THE FARM— ITS EVIL EFFECTS. 

We copy ihe following excellent article from the Montreal €hsieUe, 
It portrays, in strong language, the evil effects of a too common 
practice among us of our Canadian farmers' sons leaving the farm 
and seeking employment in various ill requited, but, as they term 
it, "more genteel" callings. The results are, as might be expected, 
and as are fairly and justly put in the following article : — 

We have for many vears been aware of the fact that there is a 
very common desire felt amongst the young men of our agricultural 
disfects, the sons of farmers, to leave the cheery, healtmul occupa- 
tions of the farm and seek for wealth in the close confinement of 
the store or the shop. We have not thouffht heretofore that it was 
any part of our duty to interfere in this bent of our young men, 
though we could not help regretting it ; for we have hourly ex- 
amples before us where the pallid cheek and hollowed chest are sad 
signs of disappointed hopes and health sacrificed in an ill-chosen 
profession. At the present moment we feel particularly called upon 
to warn our youth that there is not room in trade for the numbers 
who annually engage in it ; and that of those who have made it the 
pursuit of life, not one in a hundred have achieved success. And 
even to begin life, we are sorry to have it to state as a fact that for 
everv situation which becomes vacant there are ten applicants ; 



aoi otherwise to be found. 

2. Our subsoils are generally compact and repellant. Wherever 
a ditcher would natunuly use a pick, there few roots can make 
their way except very slowly and by wasting effort. Few or no 
cereals or edible roots can feied and flourish on the penetration of 
such subsoils. And while our sands and looser gravels are more 
easily traversed, they seldom contain the plant-food whereof the 
roots ar^ in search. They either remain unpenetrated, or the effort 
is unrewarded by any adn of nutrition of the plant. 

3. Our summers and autumns are often persistently hot and dry. 
The ooBtiBuoiiBly tonid sons, which this year destroyed half the 
later crops of Europe, are here encountered as often as eveiy third 
year. Drought ia one of the most firequent causes of the failure of 
our crops. Our ancestors mainly migrated hither from the British 
Isles, from Holland, and the coast of Northern and Western Europe, 
where humidity is the rule, protracted drought the exception. Six- 
teen inches of soil in our climate is hardly equal, as an antidote to 
drought, to six inches in Ireland and Holland. And yet the best 
fanners of those countries agreed in conunending deeper ploughing. 

4L What we advocate is not the burying of the vegetable mould 
or natural surf ace sod under several mches of cold, lifeless clay. 
Band or gravel. If the subsoil is not to be enriched, it may better 
remain a subsoil. But that does not prove that it ought to be 
lifted, stirred, aerated, pulverized. The right thing to do is to 
enrich, as well as mellow and aerate, the entire soil to the depth of 
fully eighteen inches, thouch twelve may answer as a berinning. 
Use a Michigan or a subsou plough, if you will, and keep the vari- 
oua strata where nature placed them. But give your plants, like 
your cattle, a chance to reach food and drink it all times. Let 
down the bars that would keep them from the life giving springs. 

6. Phmts look to the soil for (1) anchorage ; (2) moisture ; {3) 
most of their food. If they cannot find these more certainly in 12 
to IB inches of soil than 6, then reason is a fool, mathematics a con- 
jectural science, and a farmer should prefer a balance in bank to his 
credit of teOO to one of $1,000. , _i. , . 

6. We are told that the roots prefer to run near the surface, loving 



vassing with all its dreary details of hope to-day and despair to- 
morrow — the hat-in-hand interview with the merchant already har- 
assed with previous applications; the coldly polite answer; sometimes 
the brusque refusal. 

There is no more vital move in the career of any man than the 
choice of a profession. On a good choice a man's whole happiness 
depends, yet we see, as a general belief, or general infatuation, 
that traae and conmierce are supposed to bo the only sure roadjB to 
wealth and consideration. They do lead that way, but the roads 
are hard, rough, and most devious. Nothing in the whole 
world is less certain than commercial success. It has been said in 
our city, by men in London and New York, everywhere, that out 
of any one himdred merchants we may take from a directory, it will 
be found that the majority have been at least once bankrupt. But 
even one prize in many blanks is not in the reach of many to throw 
for, since none can enter upon business without some capital. This 
must be made first and then exposed to the contingency of total 
loss ere a bare beginning is made. The young man of sterling 
worth, whose merit is recognized by his employers, is frequently 
rewarded by a share in an old established business and makes a 
fortune, because his industry and steadiness have stood him in 
place of capital. We heed not allude to these instances ; every 
young aspirant who leaves his father's home has heard of such cases, 
and hopes such a career may be his own, but he forgets that his 
fortune may be, and generally is, a seat on a high stool — ^incessant 
labour — bending over the desk from mom till night, and a salary 
sometimes liberal enough, quite as often the reverse, and this for 
all his life's toil. Let us not be supposed to paint things worse 
than they really are. Our young, unemployed, anxious looking 
friends will confinn our testimony as to the difliculty of obtaining 
even a chance to set foot on the first round of the ladder which they 
think leads to fortune. Scrape the successive layers of paint from 
the doors where men show their names and peculiar trades, like 
geological deposits, they will prove that the occupations have been 
but temporary, that failure has obliterated name after name. With 
your penknife you may develope the successive strata of evil for- 
tune, and with every disinterred name be sure there is a tale of 



the warmth of the sim. Let them run there, then : we do not hin- . -x-jj ,f_x v ^. 

dec them. Make the soil rich as well as deep, and let them run hope, .anxiety, mdus^, care, misfortune^ perhaps despair. If 
Bear the surface for warmth and descend for moisture, or both, as proof is asked for our third category, there is not the occupier of a 
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three-legged stool in Montreal who Cbuld not endorse our state- 
ment. 

It is not our duty, nor is it our intention, to throw cold water on 
the hopes of the eager young men who, with honest ambition, seek 
to open their way to fortune in the cities of our Dominion. Could 
we suggest no better employment for our brave young men, we 
shouldsorrowfully be silent and hojK) for the best ; but it is our 
plain duty to warn those who still rush towards the city, that every 
avenue to emplo^ent is overcrowded — that there is no room for 
those who seek situations — ^that competition reduces wages to starv- 
ing point ; and that, to avoid all this, nine out of every ten whc^ 
dream of of a mercantile life ought to stay at home, where the soil 
they stand upon offers employment for aU. and a grateful return to 
every man who will consent in honesty to labour it. We have said 
enough to warn the sons of our farmers from rashly committing 
themselves to the uncertainties of city life. We know that in the 
luxuries, the excitements and amusements of a large town, which 
are apnwentiy within the reach of all, there is a power of attrac- 
tion which no wise saws or kindly warning will counteract. The 
enthusiasm and self-reliance of youth see none but Whittikotons ; 
but our ideas may find a response in the hearts of many fathers, 
and to them we would suggest that, in place of encouraging the 
erratic ideas of their children, they should endeavour to attach 
them to their homes by every means possible. Let the successful 
farmer, above all things, try to make his home not only a home of 
oomf ort, but a home of beauty and taste, of which his children may 
be proud. In fact, we look upon this as of incalculable importance 
to tiie youth of our country. So far, it has been with us the age of 
rough cultivation, of rude log houses — an age in wliich all our ex- 
ertions were turned to getting rid of the old forest, which revenged 
its death by a legacy of ugly stumps. Brought up amid these 
coarse though honourable toils, the refinement of life were forgot- 
ten, and, with city life alone, could the young men associate any 
thing winch breathed of gentle pursuits. And though the evidences 
of such refinement might only show themselves in neat boots and 
ploved hands, yet these mean much, and give a caste to the wearers 
m the eyes of country lads which they feel, tiiough they care Uttle 
to confess, that such are some of the inducements to leave their 
fathers' roofs. To use a very distasteful, or rather low expression, 
the life of a young man in town, at his desk, is looked upon by our 
farmers as more '^ genteel'' than holding the plough or driving the 
grain to milL But the Canadian landholder has emerged, or is 
emerging, from this chrysalis state. The huge black pile of logs 
have long disappeared, and, with them, the roughness of our far- 
ming; Fair fields, well fenced and clean, large bams, and good 
houses, denote comfort and abundance;. let the men who have made 
these glad properties add beauty to utility, elegance to abundance, 
and the senseless idea of city superiority will vanish. Our young 
men, like the youn^ men of England, will be proud of their coun- 
try homes, and their countiy pursuits Will be quite as elevating as 
any city occupation, either in the office or at the counter. 

But do our young men reflect upon the chances of a merchant's 
life, .with all its incidents, as compared with that of the farmer ? 
We know that merchants must make money, if at all, by encoun- 
tering oonstant risks. He insures his property indeed i^ainst 
wreck and fire, but the trust he puts in ships is as nothing to the trust 
which he must put in his customers. To them he delivers up, with 
no real security, every f arthins; of his means, on their prudence and 
honesty alone relying for hiB returns. Against their imprudence 
and nusf ortune there is no assurance. Thus his life is one of 
anxiety at all times, and in seasons of commercial derangement he 
breathes nothing but killing care. Such a life is not for every man, 
and therefore few who try it succeed, least of all will they find it 
an easy road to travel who enter upon it merely in the idea that its 
labours are easy, and that its labourers are in a more gentlemanly 
employment thtm those who in a care free industry cultivate their 
own broad acres ; for most surely the risks wliich bad harvests may 
sometimes bring are nothing in comparison with those which try 
the merchant's courage at ail times. 

We do not wish to draw comparisons between the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various industries by which men may seek to 
achieve fortime. Our only ai^n is to warn, ere it be too late, that 
for the present, at least^ the market is overstocked, and th:it those 
who now crowa into cities to seek situations, will find as their first 
lesson, what these ominous words mean. On the other hand, land 
is abundant, the returns from land, by God's blessing stire, and the 
occupation most manly — ^most honourable. 

Let not those whose education is of that superior degree which 
ought to elevate them above the common herd imagine that a coun- 
try life affords no scope for their acquisitions. No greater mistake 
could be made. Nowhere in the world is education more sure of 
its proper reward than in this our new country. The educated and 
t hinlriTig man will find eveiy advantage in the proper management 



of crops and stock, while his knowledge and intelleotual attain* 
ments will surely place him in the front rank of his fellow-men-^ 
opening the way to him to every office of trust and honour which 
his country, or his country, can lay before his ambition. 

As we said before, far be it from us to discourage the praise- 
worthy ambition of any of our ingenuous youth. We warn only of 
a doubtful career, while we point out a sure one, one which in 
proud independence in all ages has enabled the husbandman to 
boast that he and the like of him are the bone and sinew of the 
land. — Montreal Gaaette. 



6. WHEEB ENGLAND BUYS HER WHEAT, 

The following interesting statement in the trade retains lor 
1867-^, which indicates how very small a proportion of the gram 
that is bought for the British market comes from these ProvinoM or 
the States. Of wheat we read as follows : — 



1867. 

From Russia, cwts 14,025,236 

From Denmark 418,012 

From Prussia 6,572,203 

From Schleswiff, Ac 127,222 

From Mecklenburg 651,884 

From Hanse Towns 700,936 

From France 697,406 

FromlUyria, &c 642,636 

From Turkey 2,446,638 

From Egypt 1,451,774 

From United States 4,188,013 

From Chili 1,946,227 

From British North America 683,127 

From other countries 1,294,198 



Total owta. 

Imports of other grains are set down 



owts. 



Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 

Indian com " 






In flour this continent does better in 
following figures : — 

From Hanse Towns owts. 

FromFrance " 

From United States " 

From British North America '* 
From other countries '^ 



34,646,669 

thus : — 
1867. 

6,683,721 
9,407,136 
1,686,129 
1,982,616 
8,640,429 

proportion, 

444,710 

1,234,742 

722,976 

121,503 

1,069,038 



1868. 

10,063,617 

664,419 

4,684,742 

46,412 

647,206 

756,664 

56,414 

1,004,701 

3,049,088 

3,219,536 

6,908,149 

1,309,676 

667,443 

792,813 

32,639,768 

186a. 

7,476,224 
8,112,663 
1,116,246 
2,647,990 
11,472,226 

as ahownbytiie 

615,756 
632,359 
676,192 
192,850 
975,866 



Total 3,692,969 3,093,022 



1, EDMUND RITCHIE, ESQ. 

Mr. Ritchie was bom at Haverfordwest, England, in 1807, and 
came to Canada in 1829, first settled in Mont^sal, and soon after 
connecting himself in business there with the well-known firm Xii 
Messrs. Bridge & Penn, who at that time secured the greater part 
of the Upper Canada trade through Mr. Ritchie's exertiona. In 
1829 Mr. Ritchie came to Hamilton, and went into business with 
his brother, who now resides in Simcoe^and in 1830 was appointed 
Postmaster of this city, the Post Office Department of Canada then 
being under Imperial control, and managed by Postmaster-^Oenenl 
Stayner. In addition to his duties as Postmaster, Mr. Ritchie 
held the temporary appointment of Commissioner under the Re- 
bellion Losses Act, and was also a Director of the Oore Bank for 
many years. 

Mr. Ritchie, until within the past few years, was a man of won- 
derful business activity, and only yielded under failing health. 
Long residents of the city will remember how diligently, and with 
what zeal, he managed the Post Office, first in the small frame 
building now used as a paint shop, afterwards in the building at 
the comer of James and Kebecca streets, and lastiy in the spaeioui 
edifice where it is now located. A residence of forty years mads 
him familiar to most of the residents in Hamilton, and no man 
stood higher in public esteem. He had seen the fdaee riae froma 
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men hamlet into a proeperouB ciij, and was therefore naturally 
TBry closely identified with ita progress. His business connections 
were brief, for on his appointment to the Post Office, he retired 
from the firm of which he was a partner, and thus for nearly thirty- 
nine years he officiated as Postmaster, and was one of the few left 
of those who held appointments under the Imperial Qovemment. 
'^SpeeMor, 

2. LORD VIOOUNT GOUGH. 

Lord Gough died on Tuesday, the 2nd inst. The son of a 
limerick smure, he fought his way up to a Tiscountcy, a baton, and 
a fortune, oy virtue of every quality of a good soldier. Good 
general he was not ; he rather despised strate^, threw awav the 
uvea of too many men, and had a sort of Homenc fancy for fighting 
with his own hand. £ut General Havelock, no mean judge, said 
he was the bravest man who ever lived, a man with a Itut for dan- 
ger ; he excited the wannest attachment in his soldiers, and his 
simple strategy succeeded almost as well as SuwarroVs. He never 
lost a battle— for ChiUianwallah, though a terrible business, was 
not lost ; and at Gugerat, where, for the first time in his life, he 
took advice and let artillery have fair play. He destroyed the most 
dangerous enemy, save Hyder, we ever encountered in India. The 
yioborf was due in no slight degree to the reckless daring with which 
lie inspiied all under his command, and England has good cause to 
mtkjy ** Peace to the brave !" — Spectator, 



Vl. ^i%tt\\mtwx$. 



L THK ROBIKS HAVE COME BACK AGAIN. 

Thmt*M % call upon the hoiuh^top, ui aaswer tmrn th« plain, 
There's a warble in the sunshine, a twitter in the rain, 
Aad through my heart, at sound of these, 

There ecimes a aamelesi thrill. 
As sweat as o<kr to the rose, 
- Or verdure to the hill ; 
And all thesejoyoui mornings, 

My heart pours forth thia itrain : 
" God Ueai the dear old robins. 
Who have come hack again.' 



it 



For they bring a thought of immner, of dreamy, lusdous days, 
Of kingcupe in the meadow, making a golden haxe ; 
A longing for the dover Uooms, 

For rosea all aglow. 
For fragrant blossoms, where the bees 

With droning murmtus go : 
I dream of all the beauties 

Of summet^s golden reign, 
And sing': " God keep the robins. 

Who have some back sgain. 



2. OAJf ADIAN LITERARY ITEMS. 

Dr. Taoha is aompiling the materials for a history of the Hurons 
of O**— ^*^ m 

The Rer. Mr. Casgrain is preparing a work on the earlier days 
of the New World, in connection, especially, with Cartier and 
Champhun's voyages of discovery. 

Another R. C. clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Yerramlt, will shortly 
biing out a history of the war of 1775, enriched with documents 
liitherto unpublished. 

It is also stated thai Mr. Alfred Gameau is preparing a fourth 
edition of his late father's Hititory of Canada^ which will contain a 
good deal of new matter ; that Aur. Joseph Tasse is completing a 
aeries of notea on the O^was, the celebrated tribe which once fol- 
lowed Pontiac, the greatest lindiaa in history, in his many attacks 
under the A«nch fla^ upon the old English colonies ; and to con- 
elude, that Mr. J. 0. Dion is putting on the finishing touches to a 
Idatoiy of CSiambly, whidi will comprise the annals of the stately 
old fort on the left bank of the Richelieu, erected in accordance 
with instructions from the celebrated Cardinal of that name, in 
order to protect the then nascent French colony from the attacks of 
the Iro^dn and other tribes under Engliah domination, who 



lived in the Mohawk valley and along the littoral of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

It will be perceived from the above that many of our ablest 
UtterateM/n are earnestly striving to illustrate the earlier annals of 
the country, and that some of them are treading on pound never 
attempted before. The contributions of the French Canadian wri- 
ters to the continent are in truth already very voluminous and 
compare m<^Bt favorably, in style and treatment, with any similar 
worKs ever produced in the United States, where, as a very general 
rule, the literati do not take that interest in the legendary, or well 
authenticated past, which is displayed by the large and growing 
school of Canadian writers. Viewed in this light it is sreatly to be 
regretted that the publication of the Abbe Failon's Hittovre de la 
Coolnie Fram^caise en Canada has been suspended. It was the 
result, we have been told, of twenty years' labour, founded on 
researches made in the archives of the French department of 
Marine and the almost equally rich muniments of the Sulpiciaa 
Seminary, and although somewhat tinctured with a natural, per- 
haps pardonable, bias m favour of the latter institution, as against 
the pretentions of the rival Seminary of Quebec, yet threw a vast 
flood of light upon the discoveries, the customs, the manners and 
morals, and the great sacrifices of the earlier inhabitants of the 
colony. Unfortunately for the success, or rather publication 
of his great work, originally designed, we believe, to cover 
ten volumes, each of three or four hundred pages, tiie Abbe 
reflected in rather severe terms upon the intriguing, harsh, 
disposition evinced on many public occasions by Francois de 
Laval, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of the Colony and founder 
of the Quebec Seminary. We say unfortunately, because the 
gentlemen of that Seminary naturally resented the language ap- 
plied to, and took exception to the theories propounded against 
the Biihop, and made such representations to the Sulpicians that 
the^ directed the laborious, pamstaking Abbe, who is a memoer of 
their order, to suspend its publication. We have no desire to in- 
terfere in a quarrel, based on one side upon historic facts, deduced 
from historical documents, and on the other, upon tiie natural 
feelings of gratitude and esteem which the Queoec Seminarists still 
so strongly feel for their founder, but we cannot but express our 
regret at the untimely close of what promised to be the fullest and 
most satisfactory history of the colony under French domination. 

It is also to be regretted that the magnificent collection of '^Aiul'' 
records and other memoin pour eervir a VkUtoire so industriously 
compiled W the late Oommandeur Jacques Yiger, the joint Stow 
and Isaac D'lsraeli of Canada, have not as yet been put to press. 
He devoted a lifetime to their compilation in the true spirit of an 
antiquarian and when the pen finally fell from his hand at an almost 
patnarcdiial age, had collected no less than twenty or tliirty large 
portfolios of an exceedingly varied and valuable character. These 
materials may be compared, in their present inohorate shape to tibte 
blocks and beams of a stately architectural conception. But al- 
though the architect has had them before his eyes for many a year, 
the foundations for their reception have not yet been thrown up 
and tibe dust of ages will prooably accumulate upon them before 
the old Commandeur's valuable legacy, which he fondly called '' Hy 
Sabretache " has been put to its intended use. 

It may be that the Rev. Mr. Yerreault's History of the War of 
1775, alluded to in the foregoing notes, is foundea upon a portion 
of the Vigor collection ; and if so it will relate to the invasion of 
'' Ue Boeiormaie " or American occupation of Montreal under Mont- 
gomery, a subject whioh has been very indifierently treated by past 
writers on Canadian history. If so we will gladly make the amende 
and give honour to whom honour is due, feelinff satisfied ^at if the 
Sabretache, or a portion of its contents, has faUen into the oomp»> 
tent hands of the able Principal of the Jacques Caiiier Normal 
School, it will receive the enlaiged, scholarly treatment intrinsi- 
caUy due to its merits. 

Still another work of signal ability, in the literary, as well as the 
historical and legendry sense, disappeared from the firmament 
three or four years a^o. We allude to Lee Soireee (kmadiennes, a 
serial designed to give effect to Charles Nodier's happy saying, 
'* Satons now de raconter Ut legendea de noire pays avant ^'U §oni 
oublier.^' A host of writers responded to the publisher's ciJl when 
the prospectus of Les Soirees onffinally appeared, and for several 
years the series of papers published under that title, equalled in 
originality and purity of oiction the more famous, because more 
widely disseminated. Sagas of other still more northern climes. 
If it were possible to revive and continue these serials, Canada 
would soon possess one of the finest collections of historical and 
other lesonds which ever passed through the press of any country 
upon this continent. Justice will never be done them, they will 
never be widely appreciated, imtil they are reproducea by some 
skilful, kindly hand, into what Mc€^ so correctiy and so poetically 
termed " the all-oonqueiing English tongue. '^—iiiptilrsa^ UmeU$. 
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bi^b thennometen indicated SMne temper»tiur«. 19th, large lunar halo. On 
S3rd, 24th and 26tii, heavy snow itorms, followed by heayy wind itorm from 
W and NW ; about two feet of snow fell during theie dayi. Wind fltorms, 
4th, 14th, 19th, 26th, 27th. Fog, 15th. Snow, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 10th, 
liSth, 17th, 18th, 21it, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 2Gth, 26th, 27th. Bain, 9th, 13th, 
15th. 

Hajultox. — The observer has included in his record of depth of snow, six 
inches of hail which fell during^ one storm on 14th, when tne^hail flew in 
clouds like snew all day, the wind being high ; on the following day trees 
covered with thin ioe. Wind stonns, 2nd, drd, 6th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 23rd, 24th, 26th. Snow, 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 16th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd, 
25th, 26th. Rain, 13th, 17th. 

PxMBBOKS. — On 5th, remarkable light, probably auroral, in sky, about 
0.40 P.M.; there were two luminous patches, one a few points S of E, at 
ahilnde 30^-70<^, tile other to N W and near zenith ; both pointed towards 
K W, the latter more so than the other ; the former sank below horizon and 
iaded away, while the other increased. 8th, large shooting star of a pale 
green color seen at 7.10 TM.. to N.W, its course being for about 70^-30*» 
aJtitude. HaU, 12th and 15th. Wind storms, 4th and 5th, 13th, 18th, 19th, 
23rd, 24th (squall), 27th. Fog, 7th. Streak of mist on opposite bank of the 
Ottmra, 24th and 25tb. Snow, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th— 10th, 13th— 21st, 23rd— 
27th. Month remarkaUe for large amount of snow, but the fall was much 
heavier in tke direction of Ottawa than at the station. Unusually small 
depth of snow (about six inches) reported on Lake Temiscaming. To the 
north, however, as on the Black Biver, the fall has been much greater, and 
some lumbwing firms have been obliged to suspend operations from the depth 
of snow. 

PvrBBBOBOUOR.— On 12th and 15th, haa 22nd, lunar halo at 9 P.M. 
24th, wind in morning NN£, while low clouds were moving rapidly from 
SW ; solai: halo atlP.M. Fog, 9th. Snow, 2nd-4th, 11th, I3th- 19th, 
2Lit, 23rd— 27th. Bain, 13th, 16th. 

SnicoK — On 14t]L very destructive ice storm, destroying many trees in 
the nwghborhood. Fog on 9th. Snow, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 15th— 19th, 22nd— 27th. 
Bain, 8rd, 9th. 13th, 14th, 15th. Early part of month warm and pleasant. 
Month noted for doudiness. 

Stsatyobd. — On 15th, crew seen. 22nd, large lunar halo at 7.30 P.M. 
Wind storms, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 13th, 14th, 19th 24th, 27th. Fogs, 8th, 9th, 
10th. Snow, 2nd, 3rd, 14th— 19th, 21st- 26th. Bain, 13th, 14th. 

WiNDBOB.— On 4th, meteor from W towards N. 16th, large lunar halo. 
90th, lunar halo. Wind storms, 23rd, 24th. Fogs, 9th, 10th, 13th. Snow, 
2Bd, 3rd, Ififeh, 17th, 18th, 21st— 26th. Bain, 3rd, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th. 



2. AN ATMOSPHEBIO PHENOMENON . 

The people in thia section of country were startled on Friday 
moraiBg last, shortly after 8 o'clock, by a loud report resembling 
the disoiarge of a cannon or the explosion of gunpowder in rock. 
In Gralt windows and doors rattled and the vibration continued for 
about twenty seconds. Many people describe the noise as heard 
inside their houses as resembling the sound of an empty box thrown 
on the floor. An impression was abroad that we had been visited 
by a slight shock of an earthquake, but as no quiver of the earth 
waa really felt there is no doubt that the commotion is attributable 
to atmospheric causes. The same phenomenon was observed over 
a considerable extent of country : — at Vienna, a small village west of 
Port Burwell ; throughout the Township of Burford ; in the Town of 
Paris and South and north Dumfries ; throughout Waterloo, Chielph 
and Eramosa Towndiips. In the Town of Gkielph the Mercury says 
that " about the hour named a biilliant meteor suddenly emerged 
from a cloud oyerhead and exploded in laxge fragments and corus- 
cations, and that a loud report followed the explosion." This, we 
think, explains the mystery. In all particulars the description is 
similar to that giyen of aerolites or meteoric stones, whose origin 
and source are as yet undiscovered. It has been remarked that 
aerolites which fall during the day are projected from small clouds, 
and the bursting of them is always accompanied by a loud explo- 
sion, which is modified of course by increase of distance. About 
12 years ago a fireball was observed to pass oyer this section of 
country in the eveniiu;, which exploded and threw out beautiful 
coruscations, but, doubtless from its great distance, did not pro- 
duce such a loud report and its attendant concussion. The con- 
naction between aerolites and fireballs, and Likewise shooting stars, 
ia now considered beyond doubt — inyestjgation going to preying 
them to possess like properties. In the case to which we allude, 
seen 12 years ago, the meteor was followed by a train of light ex- 
tending along the greater part of the horizon. As the meteor of 
Fdday last yisited us in the morning light no such peculiarity was 
yiflible — Dvmfriet Reformer, 



8. TORONTO MBTEOROLOOICAL REPORT FOR 1868. 

The meteorological report published by Prof. Kingston, of Uni- 
TOTsity College, for the year 1868, shows the past year to have 
been, on the whole, both warmer and colder than the average 
taken for the previous twenty-eight years. There is, of course, a 
yariation in the monthly comparisons, some having registered colder 
waather, and others warmer, than the corresponding months in the 
ayerage table. The warmest month throughout the year was July; 
tiia naKh tampeniiire of whioh was 76.80. The mewi ayorage 



temperature of July in the preceding twenty-eight years was only 
67 Oo. The coldest month was February, the mean temperature of 
which was 17.38 ; while the mean average temperature of Januanr, 
which was the average coldest month in the preceding twenty-eight 
years, was 23.08. July of last year was lie wannest month on re- 
cord ; but the year 1857 furnishes a registered colder month than 
last February, for in January, 1857, the mean temperature was as 
low as 12.75. 

The warmest day lost year was Jidy 14th, when the mean tern* 
perature was registered at 84.50. To most people who remember 
the heat of last July, this will appear very low, but it must be re- 
membered that these figures represent the mean of the whole day, 
and are not the registration of the thermometer at any particular 
moment. The coldest day of last year was February the 22nd, the 
mean temperature of which was 2.38 below zero. The coldest day 
on record was January the 22nd, 1867, when the mean temperature 
was extraordinary low, being 14.38 below zero. 

The highest temperature tiiat was reached last year was on July 
13th, when the thermometer showed 93.4 in the shade ; but this 
was some degrees below August 24th, 1864, when the mercury rose 
to 99 2. 

The day on which the coldest weather was registered last year 
was March the 3rd ; the registration being 15.6 below zero. This, 
though intensely cold, was nearly 11 d^^rees higher than the coldest 
point reached in 1859, when, on January 26th, the mercury feU. to 
26.5 below zero. The following table will show these figures in a 
concise form, and prove a useful reference : — 

TBMFEBATUBE. 



Mean temperature of year 

Warmest month „^ 

Mean temperature of the wannest month... 

Coldest month 

Mean temDerature of the coldest month 

Warmest aay 

Mean temperature of the warmest day 

Coldest day 

Mean temperature of the coldest day 

Date of the highest temperature 

Highest temperature 

Date of the lowest temperature 

Lowest temperature 

Range of the year 



1868. 



43.33 

July 

75.fi) 
Febr'ry 

17.18 
July 14 

84.50 

Feb. 22 

-2.38 
July43 

93.4 
March 3 

-16.6 

109.0 



Average 
of 28 
years. 



44.16 
July 
67.08 
Jan' 
23 



aiy 
.08 



77.59 



{ 



-1.29 



90.9 



-12.3 
103.2 



SxtreHS* 



46.36 in *46 
July, 18(8 

75.80 
Jan., 1857 

12.76 
July 14, '68 

84.60 

Fsb. 6, '55 

Jan. 22, '57 

-14.38 
Aug. 24, •54 

99.2 
Jan. 36, *M 

-26.5 

118.2 



The table of relative humidity places this year at 76, one less 
than that of the average of the past 26 years. 

In 1861, the registration, howeyer; was 82 — the highest on re- 
cord ; and in 1868, 73 the lowest. The greatest mean monthly 
humidity was shown in December, when 83 was registered ; and 
the least in July, when it reached only 69. The f oUowing table, 
which is one of the most interesting in the report, is a comparison 
between some of the meteorological residts for 1868, and tne cor- 
responding results in former years : — 

RAnr. 



Total depth of rain in inches 

Number of days rain fell 

Month the greatest depth of 

rain fell 

Greatest depth of rain in 1 

month 

Month in which the days of 

rain were most frequent . . . 
Greatest number of rainy 

days in 1 month 

Day greatest amount rain 

fell 

Greatest amount of rain in 1 

day.. 

Hour of heaviest rain \ 

Greatest amount of rain in 1 
hour 



1868. 



26.408 
103 

May 

7.670 

May, Sspt. 

16 

Nov. 17 

2.230 

Sept. 8 

lltol2p.m. 

0.715 



28yr8. 



29.581 
109 

Sept. 

a661 

Oct 

13 



2.037 



Sxtremes. 



43.56 in 1843 
130 in 1861 

Sept 1843 

0.760 

0«tl864 

22 

Sept 14, '43 

3.465 



19.041 in 1867 
80 in 1841 

Sept 1848 

3.115 

May, 1841 

U 

Sept 14, '48 

1,000 



Eyen more interesting than the record of rain is that which tells 
ol tha snow which fell during the past year. By ^lig table it —^^^ 
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be Been that although there have been harder winters in every re- 
spect than those which came within the limits of 1868, yet, that the 
average of the past year is considerably greater than that of the 
last 25 years. It will also be remarked that the number of days in 
1868 in which snow fell is 82 — only five short of the yeiW 1859, 
which is the heaviest on record. 

• SNOW. 



Total depth in year in inches 

Number of days which snow fell 

Month in whidi greatest depth snow 

feU 

Qreatert depth of snow in one month. .. 
Month which the days of snow most 

frequent 

Greatest number days of snow in one 

month 

Days in whkh greatest amount of snow 

foU 

areatest fall now in one day 



1868. 


257T8. 


7a7 
82 


64.8 
60 


Feb. 
32.8 


Feb. 
17.8 


Jan. 


Jan. 


21 


13 


Feb24 
12.0 




8.7 



llOii in *67 
87 in 1859 

Feb., 1846 
46.1 



38.4 in *51 
33 in 1848 

Dec., 1851 
10.7 



£S::ii?iFeb:i8« 



23 

Feb. 5, '63 
16.0 



8 

Jan. 10, '57 
5.5 



4. THE LATE SNOW FALL AND ITS EFFECTS. 

We are now approaching the end of one of the most Extraordi- 
nary winters that Canada has ever seen. It has been remarkable, 
first, for the almost entire absence of severe cold, and secondly, for 
the unprecedented quantity of snow which as fallen. Of course 
the people of Canada are pretty well inured to snow storms ; a fall 
of snow which in England would be considered something wonder- 
ful, and would serve to put an end to all travel for the time bein^, 
would here be regarded as a mere nothing, and would not materi- 
ally affect our great lines of railway. But for such storms as we 
have had during the past few weeks, such huge mountains of snow 
piled up in our streets, for these we certainly were not prepared. 
The average snow-fall in Canada during the past twenty years was 
79.60 inches ; in 1861^ which was noted for its unusual snow-fall, 
it amounted to 99.58 inches ; while this winter, between the 17th 
of October, ;L868, and the 23rd instant, the total snow-fall was 
166.86 inches, or more than double that of 1867-8. It is somewhat 
remarkable that while in the Province of Quebec an unusual quan- 
tity of snow has fallen, in the neighbouring Province of Ontario 
ihete has been, comparatively speaking, scarcelv any. The storms 
seem to have swept across the counties of Carleton, Dundas and 
Btormont, to have raged with violence in Yandreuil, then crossing 
tiie St. Lawrence to have passed across the open country towards 
Sherbrooke. People who have not left the city during the winter 
have but a faint conception of* the depth of tne snow-fall in the 
oountry. They know, indeed, that it has been unprecedented 
within Uieir memories. In many instances the snow has been piled 
up to the height of 20 or 26 feet, and in the course of a few hours 
trains have been brought to a stand-still in consequence, locomo- 
tives and snow-ploughs have had to be procured from distant sta- 
tions, and after a passage had been partially forced through, gangs 
of men, in some instances consisting of several hundreds, had to be 
employed and kept at work for hours before a train could move. 
All this time^ it must be remembered, that the snow had been con- 
tinually falling, not in thin showers and small particles as in Eng- 
limd, but in dense flakes, while the wind has drifted it in some 
places to so great a height as to be level with the tops of the sta- 
tion houses ! But it is not alone with snow-banks that the railway 
ofileials have had to wage unceasing war ; in some cases ice and 
snow together have become packed and frozen hard upon the track, 
io that no snow-ploush could be used, and a way had to be cut 
wtih iron shovels. Then, from the effects of the severe frosts, the 
machinery and axles of locomotives have constantly been breslking 
and getting out of order, and were it not that the management have 
a very ext^isive rolling stock at command, and that all persons con- 
nected with the line have worked with unflagging zeal and energy, 
the Grand Trunk Railway must, for the time being, have* been 
closed for traffic altogether. We have been at some pains to as- 
certain what has been the amount of the actual loss and additional 
expenditure involved. Of course, the principal item of Idss has 
been the decrease in traffic receipts, consequent upon the interrup- 
tion of travel. The receipts during the past two months have pro- 
bably iSeen at least 9260,000 less than they would have been had 
these terrible snow-storms not occurred ! The additional expendi- 
ture in the Bngineer's department, for extra labour, etc. , alone, 
w» nugr Mfely set down at $16,000. The Iom incaired in the 



traffic departments of the Eastern and Western divisions, taken to- 
gether, will not be less than $30,000, while $16,000 will acaice^ 
cover the expense attendant upon clearing the track, thooaanda of 
extra hands having necessarily been employed for tiiis purpooe. 
Here, then, we have a total loss of $310,000, which may be fairly 
attributed to the late great snow-storms. — Mawtnal DMy News. 



6. THE STOEM AND THE TRAINS. 

Upon referring to the records of the Toronto Obserratoryy wa 
find that up to the end of February of this y^ar, more snow kw 
fallen than during any winter in the present deoade, notwithsUad- 
ing that a great storm in February, 1868, cut us off from mail com- 
munication with Montreal for several consecutive days. Althoiogh 
no long interruption to railway traffic has occurred this wintor, 
through the blodung up of the roads by snow, the Grand Trunk 
has suffered largely from the many small delays to which tiaina 
have been subjected, especially on the eastern section of the road. 
The Great Western and Northern Railways have met with bat 
little inconvenience in this respect. On Tuesday we had a day of 
almost vernal beauty, and many persons began to look forward to 
an early opening of the season. They soon, however, found these 
hopes dispelled, when upon rising from their slumbers Teatarday 
morning, they found one of the most severe storms of the season 
in progress. All day and until late at night the snow oontiniied to 
come down thick and f ast, while old Boreas added his cold breath 
to the general discomfort of those few persons Whose buaineaa re- 
quired their appearance in the streets. The stores were abocoi 
entirelv deserted of customers, and the bustle usually attendaai 
upon uie arrival at and departure of guests from the various hotela 
was lacking in consequence of nearly all the traiua beinff deLayed. 
The train from Montreal, due here at one o'clock yeaterday motm- 
ing, arrived about eight a.m., but n<me has arrived amoey so 
completely is the road blocked up. In some places east of thia cUgr 
the snow is from 10 to 20 feet deep. A train left Montreal yester- 
day morning, but had not proceeded far when it came to a oomplete 
stMidstill. Under these circumstances, the train which usually 
leaves here for the east at 6:20 p.m., was not dispatched last own- 
ing. The train on the western portion of the Grand Tnmk wm 
also some hours late yesterday ; and even tiie Great Westem, due 
here at about four o'clock in. the evening, was neariv M^i hours 
late. This was, however, partly owing to an accident whioh oe- 
curred near Princeton on the previous day. 



-School Convsiitions East— Suiokabt Statsmknt bt thx Bsr. 



Db. Rtkbsom or the Pbogbxdings or Ck>uNTY School CownmosB 
East or Tobonto. — ^AU the counties were reaehed, and meetmgahaUim 
than, except the United Counties of Preseott and Rosseil, d w hiu k 
L'Original is the comity town. The state of the roads prevented asa 
from getting to L'Original ; and two days before the appomted di^ ci 
the CSonvention, I telejgraphed there the impossibility of isarhin^ ik 
The state of the roads also prevented me from reaching Perth and Ren- 
frew on the days first appointed ; but I appointed other days. Held a lai^ 
convention in the county of Lanurk, at Perth, but the notice was not 
sufficiently circulated to enable me to hold a public meeting in the 
village of Renfrew ; but in place of it, I held one, which was laigely at- 
tended, in the villsge of Amprior. 

The proposed Grammar School Bill, with the additions stated in my 
previous communication, was universally approved. I siuJl, therefars^ 
not refer to it again, but confine my statement to what relates to the 
proposed Common Scheol BilL 

The Conventions at Port Hope, Peterborough, Napanee and Alex- 
Andria, by the vote of a majority, desired Local Superintendents to be 
appointed and paid, as now, by the Municipa] Councils. The majority 
at the meetings held in Napanee and Alexandria desired Tounuhip 
Superintendents — the gentlemen filling these offices strongly contending 
for it, as they did at several other meetings, though several Townahi^ 
Superintendents, at various meetings, advocated County Superintend- 
ents in their place. The majority at all the other County Oonventiani 
voted for County iSuperintendents, qualified, appointed and paid, as rs> 
commended by the Legislative Assembly. 

The majority prasent at the Oonventioiis hsldin Pietoi^ NmsilL 
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BvoekriUe and Alexandria, yoted against the 10th and Uth dauaea of 
the Bill — ^tfae farmer fixing the mininmni saiaries of teaehen ; the latter 
permitting the estabUahment of Township Boards of School Tmstees at 
the request of a majority of school sections in a township. The Coh- 
Tentions at Kapanee and BrockviUe also voted against the 13th dause of 
the Bin, giving trustees the same power to provide a teacher's residence 
fliat they now have to provide school accommodations. The Con- 
ventions at Brockville and Alexandria also voted against the 26th clause, 
whioh provides summer vacations in all public schools from the 15th 
July to the 16th of August, inclusive. 

With these exceptions, the county Conventions approved of all of the 
proviaions of the proposed BilL The two, and almost *Jiie only pro- 
viakms o^ the Bill much debated, are those which relate to the appoint- 
BMoi and payment of County Superintendents — chiefly the former — 
«,dthenSmmnm«d«rie.o£te*5he™. On these two point, the nunori- 
ties of the meetings were considerable, and as it has never been my 
wish and policy to havi school laws enacted and the system established, 
only by eommon consent, I purpose to submit recommendations en the 
two points referred to, which I trust will secure for the School Bill pro- 
posed* the c<axlial support of all parties. 
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of the firiends of education, and also for the encouragement of the pupils of 
the Common Schools of North Hastings we give an outline of the proceed- 
ings of the recent competitive examinations for the Members, and the War- 
den's prises. At Bawdon, the spacious Town Hall was crowded to exocess, 
indeed so much so» as to inconvenienoe the competitors, and detract in some 
measure from the pleasures of the examination. But notwithstanding these 
dfAWbaoks, the bhairman, Frederick Sine, Esq., with much good manage- 
ment kept all in the best order until the dose of the examination. It is 
with much pleasure that we are enabled to state that the Schools of Bawdon 
weie more folly represented on this, than on any former occasion, the com- 
psiitiun more lively, and the progress of the pupils in|every way satisfactoiy, 
and creditable to the Teachers. A. F. Wood, Esq., the Warden, and Mr. 
C. K. Fuller, of Huntingdon, Teacher, were the judges selected by the 
Teachers. At the dose of the examination, A. F. Wood, Esq., Dr. Boulter, 
)£. P. P., and the Local Superintendent addressed the pupils and their 
frM**^ Thb examination for Stirling village was held in the Common 
lichool room, the pupUs attended in force, and competed for the prizes with 
gi^a* sBiimaition and spirit Dr. Boulter, M . P. P., and A. F. Wood, Esq., 
atSted as Judges, very kindly aaristed by the prindpal of the Grammar School. 
At' the eottduaion of the examination, the pupils were addressed by Dr. 
Bonlber and A. F. Wood, Esq. The examination for Huntingdon Township 
was held at the Town Hall, Moira, it was weU attended ^by the pupils and 
tfieir parents, and the utmost order and decorum maintained throughout the 
prooeedings. In this Township more sdiools were represented than at for- 
mer similar examinations, and the competition was most spiritedly and 
amioably kept up until the close of the examination, when the prizes were 
distributed, and addresses to the pupils and their friends, made by M. 
BoweB, M. P., Thos. Wills, Esq., and Henry Ostrom, Esq., who acted as 
judges, after which the pupils and their friends separated, highly pleased 
with the exercises of the day. The examination for Hungerf ord Township 
was held in the splendid new School House at Tweed, which (large as it is,} 
wns well filled in the afternoon with inhabitants of Tweed and of the Town- 
■Up. The competition in this Township was kept up throughout, in the 
most spirited and amicable spirit. The progress exhibited by the pupils 
reHeets great credit upon their Teachers. After the dirtribution of the 
peine, addresses were made by James Bdd, Esq., chairman, Henry Ostrom, 
Xiq., and B. Henry, Esq., who acted as judges, and by the Local Superin- 
tendent, complimenting the pupils and their Teachers upon the results of 
fjie examination. The village of Bridgewater examination was held in the 
■pftdoua and well furnished School House of Bridgewater. The attendance 
of the parents was small, but the pupils entered upon the examination with 
gfottt spirit, and proved to the satisfaction of all present, that they are well 

ttid thoronghly taught. The Rev. Mr. Cullen, Chas. Flint, Esq., 

Oborr, Esq., kindly acted as judges, and after the distribution of the prizes, 
the pupils and their friends were addressed by the Rev. Mr. Cullen, M. 
Bowdl, Esq., M. P., Chas. Flint, Esq., and others. The pupils of the 
■sh o p J i^ rQMbly ippriaed the TJsitow by ■aging ssysealapiBt^^ 



aooompanied by Miss J. Higgingbotham on the melodeon. The Elziver ex- 
amination was held at the School House, Bridgewater. The attendance of 
parents and friends was not numerous. Mr. Tuttle, Teacher, of Bxidgs- 
water, and Mr. Humphreys, were appointed judges. We have great plea- 
sure in stating that the pupils of this Township acquitted themsdvss very 
creditably, and exhibited a marked improvement in the branches in which 
they were examined. At the close, the pupils and audience were addressed 
by M. Bowell, Esq., M. P., James Reid, Esq., and the Superintendent. The 
Madoc pupils and their friends met in large numbers at the Wesleyan 
Church, Hazard's Comers; nearly every sdiool in the Township was repre- 
sented. The judges, selected by the Teachers, were A. Smallfield, Esq., 
Mr. James Allen, Teacher, Elziver, and Dr. Loomis. The competition in 
every branch was well maintained throughout the whole of the examination ; 
the pupils proving themselves to be carefully and systematically taught. At 
the dose of the examination addresses were made by M. Bowell, Esq., M. 
P., the judges and the Local Superintendent. The examination of the 
village of Madoc was held at the Town Hall, and as there are a boy's and 
girl's school in the village the competition between the schools was main- 
tained by both with much spirit. The judges selected were the Rev. Mr. 
Wishart, Rev. Mr. Mockridge, and A. SmallfiddEsq. Those who remem- 
ber the former examination in the same branehes must have been most 
favourably impressed with the improvement which the village schools of 
Madoc exhibited. With scholars far older, the former examination was a 
complete failure, the present one was very creditable. The boys* school 
laboured under a great disadvantage, viz. : A recent change of Teadier. At 
the conclusion of the examination the judges addressed the pupils and their 
friends. From the commencement of the examinations at Rawdon until the 
dose, a continued succession of snow storms rendered the cross roads almost 
impassable, and interfered very materially with the attendance of parents 
and friends. The examinations at Marmora and Tudor were obliged to be 
postponed ; they will however be held at an early date in the spring. Com- 
paring these examinatians with those of former oooasions in similar brandiest 
we find that the pupils of Rawdon and Hungerf ord maintained the high 
reputation they had gained, and that those of Huntingdon, Madoc and 
Elziver are decidedly in advance of all their former efforts, teadiers snd 
pupils evidently aiming at the attainment of a higher standard. The Com- 
mon School of Stirling, from being connected with the Grammar School, 
does not, for obvious reasons,- present a fair comparison with the Common 
Schools of the Townships, the advanced scholars being systematically drafted 
to the Grammar School; but with all disadvantages, the Teacher, Mr. 
Sines, maintained, through his scholars, his high reputation as a Teacher. 
It is to be regretted that there were not more prizes, the number of compe- 
titors in many places exceeding fifty in each branch, and the competition so 
olosely maintained that very great difficulty existed in dedding to whom the 
prize should be awarded. InoAost Townships it would have afforded the 
Judges great pleasure to have given six or dght prizes in each class, as many 
of the pupils didted warm commendations from them though failing to ob« 
tain the prize. At eadi of the Townships and Y iUages votes of thsnks were 
passed by the inhabitants to the donors of the prizes^M. Bowell, Esq., M 
P., Dr. Boulter, M. P. P., and the Wardexvof the County, A. F. Wood, 
Esq.— Com. to Belleville InUiUiffenctr. 

^KiTOX CoLLXGX. — ^The sesdon of 1868-9 of Eiiox College 



dosed on Monday in presence of a large audience. After devotional ex- 
ercises of singing and prayer, the Principal gave a short sketch of the 
state of the college as to numbers, amounting to nearly seventy, and of 
arrangements that had been made and carried out to supply the place of 
Dr. Bums — ^whose department is Church History, and who has been 
absent some months in Scotland, but who, the Principal remarked, has 
been showing, in the course of that time, in more ways than one, the 
interest he cherishes in that institution ; also of the Rev. Mr. Ure, of 
Goderich, who had been taken ill at an early period, and compelled to 
withdraw from his duties. He then announced the subject of his lecture 
to be the Relation of Systematic Theology to the work of the pulpit. 
The lecture was an able one — appropriate in its subject, dear in its 
language, forcible in its reasonings and every position laid down was 
supported by the authority of the divine word. 

Education of thb Children of txb English Poob. — ^There was 

a long and interesting discussion in the House on Friday evening on this 
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iubj«(3t. It was brought forward by Mr. MaIIj, who moved for a aelMt 
Clommittee to enquire into primary education in our large towna. Con- 
fining hit obaervations to Lirerpool, Manchester and Birmingham, he 
stated that in the last named city out of 98,000 children of school age 
only 47»000 were at school, although there were 10,000 places vacant in 
the schools provided for the working classes. There were from 25,000 
to 90,000 children running idle in the streets. In Manchester, out of 
76,000 children of school age, less than one -half were at school, and 
25,000 were living the life of the streets. The state of matters at Bir> 
mingham was equally bad, for out of 78,000 children nearly 30,000 were 
in the st^ets. The question for Government and the nation to consider 
was not, he said, ** What shall we do with these children ?" but '* What 
shall they do with us ?" This he answered by drawing a fearful picture 
of the amount of crime and pauperism in these vast centres of popula< 
tion, and by referring to the increase which had taken place in the 
local taxation thereby occasioned. He declared that the only effective 
way of dealing with the gigantic evil would be the establishment of a 
system of national unsectarian education, supported by rates and in- 
dading a provision for the compulsoxy attendance of scholars. Mr. 
Dixon supplemented Mr. Molly's statistics so far as Birmingham was con- 
oemed, and concurred with the hon. gentlemen as regards the remedy ; 
as did also Mr. Fawcett, who is, however, of opinion that there is no 
need of inquiry, and that the Qovemment should, with the least possible 
delay, introduce a comprehensive measure of national education. In 
the course of the discussion which arose, Mr. Mimdella supplied some 
valuable information as to the state of education on the continent, and 
the working and results of compulsory education there. He had, he 
said, gone through Saxony, where he was an emplover of labour, and he 
had never, in the city, in the fields, or in the mountains there, met a 
fhild ten years of age who could not read and write with facility. Mr. 
Bumble, then Seoretary of Legation at Berne, had furnished the House 
last year with a remarkable return of the state of matters in Switzer- 
land. That gentleman in that report said that hardly a child in the 
Confederation was incapable of reading and writing with facility, unless 
physically and mentally incabable ; and this Mr. Rumble attributed to 
compulsory education, and further showed that, although only thirty 
years ^d elapsed since the present system of education was established, 
compulsion was no longer necessary. Mr. Mundella said the same 
remark applied to Saxony, and he contrasted the state of thinga he y^g^ 
deseribed in Germany and Switzerland with what was to be seen in 
some villages in England. In one of these places near Nottingham, he 
said that he found that out of 750 children of school age less tKi m 50 
were at school. He also gave the statistics of 12,000 persons employed 
in labour, from which it appeared that not 50 per cent, could write at 
all. Other members referred to the deplorable ignorance of other 
{daces ; and Mr. Forster, on the part of the Government, said they 
woold, under the authority of the Privy Council, institute an inquiry 
into the educational condition of Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester and 
Binningham. Upon this assurance Mr. Melly withdrew his motion. 



IX. §tpAttmtntsA §vtim. 



ADMISSION OF GIRLS TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ordered^ — ^That the regulation iii Section 11, No. 4, of the 
Grammar School Regulations be amended so, as to read as fol- 
lows : — 

4. To afford every possible facility for learning French, girls 
maj, at the option of the Trustees, be admitted to any Gram- 
mar School on passing the preliminary and final examinations 
required for the admission of boys. Girls thus admitted will 
take French and the English subjects of the classical course for 
boys, but in order to be returned or recognized as Grammar 
School Pupils, they must be engaged in one of the two pre- 
scribed Programmes of Studies for the Grammar Schools. 

Adopted by the Council of Public Instruction on Sth March, 



1869) and approved by His Ezoelleney the Lieutenant-Govsnior 
in Council, as communicated to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education on the 2nd April, 1869. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other sinular Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, leu 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books puWished in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies* catalogaei 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book ii 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues wiU, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged &r 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 



FOUR KINDS OP LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 



" The Public School Llbrurict 
of the ProTlnoe.*'— Lord Elout. 

** Had I the power I would 
hii Med."— H0E4CI ILunr. 



becoming the crown end gloiy of the InetitatfoM 
Ubniiee orer the whole lend, ei the i 



Under the regulations of the Department, each County (kmt 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in thfiir Municipalitji 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Towndiip Councils eaa 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either oftbi 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school hoiut 
for the use of the children and rate-payers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the rati 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school oigan- 
ization, language and kindred subjects, available to teachen 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Insiihdion, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in^ the Cwn^ 
Jaily for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for thi 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Haling 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge^ 
they should provide some agreeable and practical meani d 
gratifying it. 

TABLET EEADING LESSONS. 

• 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mount^ on caidboanL 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 

Hvn», Boa * 00., Punws, SS Kn« St. Wwn^tQnnn. 
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ON THE FOiyHATION OF STYLE. 

BY THE REV. SEPTIMUS JONES, IC.A., 
Local Sapmniendtnlof Schools, BilkvUle, Ontario. 

It is familiar knovledge that tho word Stjle is directly 
derired iiom the Latin teim Slyliis, which denoted a kind of 
pencil QMd by the Bomans, having one end sharp and pointed, 
for writing on tablets coated with wax, and the other broad 
and smooth, so as to serve for making eraaares. Hence the 
sound advice of an ancient teacher to all aspirants after excel- 
lence in the art of literary composition, frequently to "use the 
other end of their stylus" — tliat is, in other words, to be dili- 
gent in correcting their productions. 

And although the word Stylns is never used in classical 
liatin, except in reference to the pen and tho mechanical art 
of writing, yet it has come, in our language, to denote the 
peculiar manner of expression, or of literary composition which 
dialingnishes particular authors or particular schools from one 
another. 

There is a great varUly of styles. Throughout all the works 
of God we see unity combined with inexhanstible variety 
thatjio two created objects, when attentively compai-ed, will 
be found precisely ahke. No bird, nor beast, nor tree, nor 
shrub, nor trait, nor flower is identical with another. No two 
men's faces or minds are exact counterparts. Individuahty is 
stMuped upon each. And although the gentral structure of any 



two human bodies or human minds will present very much 
that is common to both, yet will there always be apparent cer- 
tain peculiarities in their several organixations and in the 
qualities and propottione of their physical and mental iaculties, 
rendering one man evidently distinguishable from another. 

And as the orijanhatUms of no two men will be precisely 
alike, so neither will their produetiont be altogether dmilar. 
As is the mould, such will be the casting. No two men, 
therefore, do any one thing in one and the same way, whether 
it be to walk or stand, to laugh or cry, or throw a stone, or 
sign a name, or read, or speak, write poetry or prose. 

Every one's peculiar maimer of doing anything is his style ; 
and every natural and trne man has a style of his own, which 
can no more be appropriately exchanged for that of any othe^ 
man, than the bark, the foliage and the blossoms of an apple 
tree could be transferred to the stem and branches of a pine. 

This great fact mast lie at the very foundation of any correct 
notions concerning the formation of style. To set up certain 
authors, be they ever so eminent, as exclusive models, by a 
minute and slavish imitation of which true excellence can b« 
obtained, is a huge mistake which must lead to insipid pro- 
priety, or nciveless, heartless affectation. 

Erery style, in order to be good, must be natural Excel- 
lence in writing is only to he attained by letting Nature speak. 

But it may be asked, " ^Tiy, tlien, should men be taught and 
trained to form their style i Why not leave every man's style 
to form itself, to grow up like a tree without pruning or clip- 
ping it, and twisting its branches tins way and that ) Would 
not any set rules for tliia purpose tend to make the style un- 
natural, and thus bad 1" 

I answer tliat there are good reasons why every writer 
should be trainetl, and why hia style requires to be formed. 
In writing, as in reading, walking and speaking, it is natural 
to almost every one to be unruitWaJ. Wo learn to do these 
things chiefly by imitation. But there are no perfect ex- 
implars, and It is most natural because it is moat easi/ to imi- 
tate tho faults rather then the excellencies of our model- 
Dfcipit txfmplar r'Um imilnhik." And even were our model 
pefect, t. «., were its way of doing what it does perfectly appro- 
priate and the best possible for it author, yet for the imitator 
it might be the moat iuappropriat^and the worst. 
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We have seen an ambitious little man of five or six years old, 
striding along the road with the measured tread of his ponderous 
and venerable sire. The walk of the father was well enough, but 
who could help smiling at the little imitator marching on behind? 
So do youthful writers, scarcely out of petticoats, deught to stalk 
along the literary highway with the majestic gait of a Johnson or a 

Burke. 

" Ohftcnn, pris dans son Mr est agr^ble tn soi; 

0% n^est que Tair d'aotmi qui pent deplaire en mot** 

One special object of training, therefore, is to guard against vices 
of unnaturalness, springing out of imitation. 

The necessity for writers being trained will further appear from 
the fact that loHkguage, which is the instrument whereby thought 
and feeling are expressed, or conveyed out of one mind into another, 
is composed of words whose meaning is arbitrary, and which are 
put together in an arbitrary manner. 



(C 
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Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.** 

The meaning of words and the right method of combining those 
words can be gathered only from observing a multitude of instances 
in which they are employed by good writers, and by studying dic- 
tionaries and grammars and treatises on synonymes in which this 
work is attempted to be done for us. Evidently, then, none but a 
master can, in any language, choose absolutely the best word and 
set it in its right place (and this is what constitutes a good style), or 
oorrect the error of another in these respects. 

Beneath these arbitrary uses of words there lie certain great 
principles and analogies belonging to each particular language, con- 
stituting, as it were, its idiomatic individuality. Underneath 
these, again, there lie principles of universal application, principles 
which are involved in the very laws of thought, and the organic 
structure of the human mind itself, and so prevail in every 
tongue. By developing these principles according to the immutable 
laws of beauty, order, strength and truth, languages are to be culti- 
vated, and style is to be brought to perfection. 

It is in orider to guard against breaches of good usage, and 
to educate the writer to an appreciation of these internal harmonies 
and analogies, so that he may clearly, vividly and truthfully set 
forth his thought in words of unfading propriety and beauty, that 
a living master is to be desired. 

Style is one's mannei: of showing his thought. 

But since the written language is a reveUition, likewise, of the 
inward processes of the mind, it betrays the mental gait and shows 
the manner in which the mind travels from point to point ; while it 
reflects, moreover, its passions and tastes, whether good or evil. 
And it is evident that the style will ^eatly depend upon the struc- 
ture of the mind, the moulding of its intellectual habits and the 
regulation of its feelings. • No one has a perfect mind. No one has 
allhis faculties completely developed — no one has all his passions 
tinder perfect command. He that would be truly a teacher, an edu- 
cator, or bringer out of all that is best in men, must examine the 
structure of their minds, and teach them how to develop and to 
use their powers and get them wholly under their control. 

Here appears the utility of Logic and the Mathematics which are 
a branch of it, for when taught in constant connection with a prac- 
tical application of critical analysis and active reproduction they are 
ft kind of mental gymnastics to train the mind, to grasp, to lift, to 
walk, leap, strike, build up and tear down witn the greatest effect 
possible, in proportion to its natural organization and vital force. 
A perfect system of logic, when it is discovered, will show how a 
perfectly developed mental organization works. 

Most minds are a little lame and have one leg shorter or weaker 
than the other. This affects their mental gait. Some men travel 
from premise to conclusion more swiftly, more surely and more 
gracefully than their neighbours. Many (especially, it is said, of 
the gentler sex) seem to leap to their conclusions, some run, some 
walk, some hobble, and some even seem to crawl. 

The mere logician inarches firmly, and is an AntsBUs in strength 
long as his feet touch his mother earth, but the genius, the poet so 
and the seer have wings, and easily rise over his head. 

Would-be poets have their wings so small, their bodies so heavy 
and their legs so weak, that it is hard for them to get upwards or 
onwards, and very easy for them to fall into the mire. U is better 




long as we are not expected to admire their appearance or their 
noto. Nay, further, the writing of verses, as an exercise, helps us, 
no doubt, to obtain a command of lan^^age, and few men will 
write really rich and classic prose, who have not at some time or 
other been beguiled into flapping their rudimentary wings and 
floundering along, like Cicero himself^ in indifferent verse. 

"O fortunatam n4km ms coaiole Boouun," 



Kvery true orator has wings, and although they may not qualify 
him to soar with the eagle, yet, by the help of his poetic pinioiis, 
he is enabled, like the ostrich, to travel with marveloosly greater 
rapidity and force along the earth. 

The oiganization of a man's mind will show what nature intend- 
ed him to do best, and yet even in hia best f aoulties there will be 
defects. Let his powers be explored, drawn out, tried, correctedi 
subsidised. Where one mentui faculty is weaker than the aveesgSy 
another is often much stronger. One more readily masters a 
general principle, another has a more tenacious hold upon isolated 
facts. We must teadi one faculty to help the other. 

Those subjects which a man's powers are beet adapted t«, he wiU 
most love, and what he most loves he will most easily and ecm- 
pletely master, and what he most loves and most completely mis- 
ters, he wiU write about in his best style. 

" No profit grows, where is no plessnre ta'eu. 
In brief, air, study what you most affect.** 

Moral qualities also will manifest tl^emselves in the style, end, 
therefore, in order to cultivate the style, the moral eharacUr must 
be cultivated also. 

The treacherous cowardice of a foe "willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike" ; the ambiguous verdict of sceptical indecsskm ; 
the self-sufficient scorn whichfor a refutation substitutes a sneer; the 
disrespectful tone of allusion to woman characteristic of an unripe lord 
of creation, or of a pusillanimously malicious and rejected smtOT ; that 
depravity of imagination which rejoices in a purient suf^estiveness 
of detul from which uncontaminated nature with instinctive deli* 
cacy shrinks — ^how clearly are all these reflected in the aplsadid 
periods and prodigiously able and learned pages of tiie hjsUnian 
Qibbon. 

Even one moral defect may place an ixnmeasuzable distanst 
between two writers, whose intellects, possibly, are of aa eqosl 
order. 

Thus Oicero^s style, for example, seems to me so much further 
perfection than that of Demosthenes. 

To the irrepressible vanitv of the former are attribataUe Ihs 
chief defects of his style. Mis constant effort to touch every thing 
with so fine a point, and his palpably laborious pursuit after sn 
artificial pomp, and a too melodious rotundity of expression, cannot 
escape notice ; while it is difficult to say whether his prodigal ex- 
penditure of synon3rmes, where Demosthenes would lum used 
only one word, and that the best, arose from mental indecision, or 
from a desire to display his own verbii wealth and his aubtlefy in 
discovering distinctions where others found them not. 

If Cicero is to save his country, he must do it (metaphorically 
speaking), ^erftMiM liquidii odortbtUy and with his toga elegantly 
gathered upon his arm, and an admiring senate must applaud tlM 
magnificently rounded periods with which he lashes Oatuine onto! 
the city. And, if I may trust my memory, even in hia moral 
essays, while he is professedly pointing us witii outstretched finfier 
to tiie pole star of eternal truth, there seems to be at timea a cui- 
play, by no means unintentional, of the jewelled oznament which 
flashes on his fair and graceful hand. 

All these things substract just so much from his exoellenoe and 
power, and the marvellous practical^ effect of some of his most cele* 
brated orations is to be aocounted'for by remembering that they 
were first delivered unwritten, when he was raised above himaan 
by the grandeur or exigence of the occasion, and were afterwards 
committed to MS., and corrected in cool blood when he had sub- 
sided to his ordinary level. 

To hear Demosthenes thunder in the peerless Attic toogoe, 
against the Macedonian Philip, or to listen to the Prince of Latin 
orators, whQe imder the noble impulses of patriotiom and hunaiiity 
and righteous indignation, he levelled all his mighty powers against 
the brutal and rapacious V erres — ^this was to hear the higheet per- 
fection of style ever vet attained by mortal man. 

And yet neither of these men became orators by a singlo effort or 
a happy chance. They both labored iJmost to agony in their 
vocation ; subjected themselves to a length and severity of trainiqg 
at which we modem students may well stand amazed. 

But what, think you, did Demosthenes, for example, aim at, in 
his laborious physical and mental culture ? Was it to catdi soma 
favorite gesture of his tutor, Satyrus, or to train himself up to some 
actor's predominant majestv of lunffs ? I think not. If ha ever 
spoke with sword suspended, point downwards, over his ahoulden, 
it was to break himself of some unnatural shrug which might otiiei^ 
wise have distracted the attention of the audience. If he 
ever declaimed with pebbles in his mouth on the roanqg 
beach, it was not in order that he might attain to the dainty uttsr- 
ence of some Athenian exquisite, or out-bellow some Atiieniaa 
senator, but rather that he might remove from the polished ahafi d 
his speech^ every, even the m^ trivial roughness that ooTild p6^ 
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thsace impede its progress towards the mark ; or, in order that 
from the resources of his regal intellect and indomitable will, he 
might reinforce the powers of that comparatively feeble physical 
organization through which his mighty spirit was compelled to 
work. 



own 



If he transcribed Thucydides, times without number, with his 
m hand, it was not in order to steal the historian's thunder or 



his trick of sneech, but rather to furnish his vocabulary with the 
ohoioeet, noblest words, and to learn how they should be joined 
together. ^ It was to explore the secrets of success, to investigate 
the laws in harmony with which a master mind conceived and 
plazined, and to ascertain the principles upon which a master hand, 
having laid a firm foundation, proceeded to build up of materials 
more durable then marble, more costly than Corinthiiui brass, the 
grandly proportioned and chastely sculptured edifice of classic 
bought. 

In short, if these observations can be said to have any one 
definite point, it is this : to show that perfection of style in the 
highest use to which language can be applied, viz., the eflective 
setting forth of truth (above aJl of moral truth) is not to be attained 
by a mere study of models, however excellent, or by a mastery of 
the arts and technicalities of author craft, be it ever so complete. 
The whole man requires to be trained, and all his powers are to 
be drawn forth. 

How valuable then, nay, how indispensable, is the entire round 
of liberal studies as a means to this end 1 

By reading, knowledge is gathered in, and mind brought into 
vivifying contact with mind ; by grammar, we are taught to use and 
combine words in that manner which custom declares to be most 
lucid and correct; by the acquisition of various languages, our 
verbal treasury is enriched and our memory and powers of observa- 
tion, comparison and analysis are strengthened and developed; 
and by a f amilarity with the master pieces of literature in every 
tongue, to which our way is thus opened, the sense of beauty and 
propriety is matured, many a vulgsunty which would otiierwise have 
disfigured our style is refined away, and by a kind of free-masonry, 
the reader recognizes, although there may be no parade of learning, 
the manner of a sentleman and a scholar. 

By the masculine exercises of mathematics and of logic, the 
faculty of rational deduction and mental continuity is developed. 
The arts and sciences cultivate a variety of powers, and enlarge our 
selection of metaphors and illustrations. Music and verse refine 
the ear to catch those aetherial distinctions in harmonious distion, 
vrhereby the sound either reinforces or impairs the sense. The 
study of history enlarges our views, and expands our sympathies 
and lifts our minds above the bigotry and provincialism of our own 
indivdiual and contracted sphere. The metaphisics help to give 
subtlety and insight, and a power of abstraction and generalization. 
Poetry, sculpture and painting attune the soul to an appreciation 
of impfoishable beauty, and tell us what is held highest and dearest 
by the imiversal heart. Moral philosophy purifies, strengtliens and 
exalts by inculcating the grand principles of benevolence and truth 
and justice by which om: purposes and methods in application of 
knowledge and the exercise of eloquence should be s^ded and 
over ruled ; and while we feebly waver amid our selfishness and 
ignoranoe and shortnsightedness as to the cause or course for which 
'we ought to plead, religion comes to our help, and raising us above 
tJl temporary considerations of selfish gain and earthly glory, 
teaches us to plant ova feet upon the rock of divine revelation, and 
bids us lift our aim to that grand object which will include eveiy 
other worthy and desirable end, viz. , the will of Grod, the universal 
Pavent — the only wise and perfect one — our Almighty and eternal 



Let a man so speak that no solecism or rusticity shall jar upon 
the ear, no petty exhibition of self obtrude between the hearer and 
the thought ; let his taste be refined, his mind pure, and his mem- 
ory stored with all human knowledge; let his intellect be com- 
pletely trained, and his heart swell in sympathy with all that 
IB lovely and good ; and having yielded himself up to the generous 
impulses of benevolence, and conceived a worthy thought, or 
devoted himself to a worthy purpose, let him gather and marshal his 
mental forces behind the ramparts of a silent and patient prepara- 
tion, and then, in a happily chosen hour, let hun throw open wide 
his gates and pour forth his intellectual hosts, fair as the moon and 
terrible as an army with banners, upon the heart of a captivated 
audience — ^and this shall be eloquence indeed. 

If there be any youth now treading our academic halls, in whose 
generous bosom, &ere are felt — litUe as it may be suspected by 
thoee around him — ^the prophetic promptings of a high and holy 
ambition thus to write or thus to speak ; then, let him lay all his 

Srwers as a willing offering upon the consecrated altar of the Truth, 
ondity and religion, smiling in all their loveliness, beckon liim 



to come and advocate their cause. It were gloriotis even honestly 
to fail in such an enterprise. ^ 

Whether he succeed or not in eliciting the plaudits or carrying 
off the prizes of the world, there is One, his Father in heaven, who 
will look down with approbation and smile upon even the feeble 
lispings of His child, and angels will hang upon his lips and scour 
the ambrosial fields for flowers wherewith to weave for him a 
choicer crown, for he will be endeavoring to speak as did the most 
eloquent of men that ever trod this earth, with the eloquence of 
the grandest intellect, the largest, purest and most lovmg heart 
that ever yearned and planned to retrieve the errors and lift up 
the sorrows of a dark and sinful world — ^^e eloquenoe of Him who 
spake as never man spake, the eloquence of a Christ and of a God. 

li MAINTAINING ORDER IN SCHOOLS. 

DISCUSSION AT THE EDUCATIONAL BOOM, BOSTON, APBIL 8BD. 

Question for debate : ''What degree of 'order' should we en- 
deavour to preserve in school, and what means should be used to 
secure it?'' 

The President of the meeting. The quietness of a school is an 
important division of our question, and one which is dailv forced 
upon our attention. What shall be aimed at in this direction? Is 
all noise to be prohibited, or is there a eertain amount or kind 
which shall be esteemed legitimate ? Movement of the lips in 
study, passing from one part of a room to another, and the hand- 
ling of slates, books and pencils, are all, at times, sources of dis- 
turbance ; and the presentation of methods and experiences of 
teachers present will add to our mutual fimd of information. We 
have seen some very stilL schools which did not accomplish the 
work of education, and some veiy noisy ones whi<^ did. Is that 
painful stillness under any circumstances deferable? Again, 
whispering is an evil that demands consideration. In my school it 
is absolutely forbidden, and yet it exists, in spite of -the most 
stringent measures to prevent it. 

Mr. littlefield, of Charlestown. There is always a hum to busi- 
ness, and this I would allow, if nothing more. The school is the 
child's workshop and no regulations should be made which will 
tend to interfere with the object sought. All movements are to 
be made as quietly as possible, with the thought prominent that 
stillness is not an end in itself. I find that the order in the school- 
room is greatly promoted by allowing and encouraging what some 
might call disorder on the playground. The noise arising from 
their sports is so much vocal culture, and the fresh air is inspiring. 
The teacher ought to go out with the pupils, and, by witnessing — 
or, if he chooses, participating in — ^their plays, his own circulation 
will be enlivened, and he may learn from what he witnesses in the 
yard how to deal more judiciously with some of his troublesome 
scholars. 

Mr. Waterman of Newton. I have learned to exercise a great 
degree of charity for some boys who are the leaders in sport, and 
yet are very dull in cheir studies, for it is evident that they can 
become able and useful men in some active pursuit. In respect to 
the movements of pupik, there seems to be no objection to requir- 
ing them to be made upon tiptoe whenever the noise of their feet 
would disturb others in their work. We are careful to enter or 
leave a church during the hours of worship with the utmost 
caution, and the children need to be trained to the same noiseless 
working. The amount of noise that may be permitted depends 
upon the number of classes tliere are in a room. If but one, then 
all are engaged in the same thing at the same time, and noise will 
not produce disturbance; but if there are two or more classes, 
some scholsrs must be studying while others are reciting and the 
necessity of quiet is much increased. I have been accustomed, 
on entering a new school or a new school-house, to devote a liboRsi 
portion of time, during the first day or two, to practising move- 
ments about the room, and have foimd that this extra labour and 
trouble at first, paid well afterward. Military drill, on the part of 
pupils in the community, has a marked effect upon the order of the 
children. Some noise must arise from the taking out and putting 
up of books, and the simplest way of removing fiie disorder which 
often accompanies these movements is, to have them made by the 
whole class, at a given signal and promptly. Sometimes there will 
be noise in a wide-awake recitation ; but, if it arises from interest 
in the lesson, it is not objectionable. 

>Ir. Payson of Chelsea. I suppose all teachers endeavor to 
have their pupils spend the recess upon the playground, but often 
find that some are not inclined to go out; and I even know childrai 
to bring notes from their parents, stating that they did not desire 
them to participate in the exercises of the yard at all. Feeble and 
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unruly Bcholars are sometimes detained in the school-room, and the 
teacher is necessarily led to spend his recess in-doors. In walking 
across the floor, boys intentionally or heedlessly get into the habit 
of making distinct reports with the heel and too, — a trouble which 
it is difficult to remedy. Not only among scholars, but among 
grown-up people, there are many who always ascend the stairs with 
Bcoffling ; and I am at a loss how to cure this. When a pupil goes 
across tiie room with a heavy tread, I am accustomed to call him to 
me, and to ask if I am not as heavy as he is. Being answered in 
ike affirmative, I then inquire, lifting my foot, if my boot is not as 
thick. This being clear, I am able to make him understand that 
he can and must make all his movements as quietly as I do. But 
the point to which our attention is chiefly called is quiet in the 
school-room ; and I confess that, with many years' experience, I 
am satisfied that a deathlike stillness in the room is not to be 
desired. There are times when all the pupils are so busily engaged 
in study that the clock may be heard to tick plainly for half an 
hour ; but this stillness arises from the nature of the work going 
on, and from intense interest in it. At another time ■ some stir 
and noise will indicate the same measure of interest in another 
study ; and, in every case, the noise which may properly accom- 
jMiny a study, or a methoa of instruction, is entirely unobjection- 
able. 

Mr. Wheeler of Cambridge called for a display of hands on the 
part of those who require their pupils to go out and stay out at 
rttcess, and about half of those present responded. In a like 
manner it was acertained that about one-third of the teachers go 
into the yard at recess. 

Mir. Mansfield of Cambridge. I have been informed by visitors 
that my school is remarkably quiet, and yet I am not accustomed 
to give many directions respecting stillness. I desire a still school, 
beokuse noise is generally distracting to pupil and teacher, but yet 
do not believe in having much machinery at work to insure it. 
Why should not quiet prevade the room ; A scholar is at his desk 
with a specific t^k to accomplish. He may consult this book ; use 
this slate ; open fne lid for some desired aid in his study ; but what 
should we think of some person here, who, while our discussion is 
going on, should drop a book from his hand several times, or knock 
a slate from a table ? The acts would be very careless or very 
culpable, and we should exercise whatever authority we might 
possess to prevent their recurrence. 

We do not want our own cliildren to be rude at the table, kick- 
ing or pushing or speaking unbecomingly ; nor do we on the other 
hand desire them to meekly move about as if they had no privileges 
and no pleasures at home. 

The work of the school will proceed with the least friction when 
the pupils are permitted to aot naturally, without undue restraint ; 
but conscious of one another's presence, and with regard to the 
object for which they are assembled. I should not require my 
pupils to walk upon their toes habitually, but should expect them 
to do so whenever they wotdd cause disturbance by walking as 
usual. Every person is bound in courtesy and propriety to make 
as little disturbance as possible, but is not to be kept in painful 
posture or forced stillness. It is to be feared that some teachers 
are giving so much attention to the mechanism of the school-room 
that the pupils lose sight of the true purpose of the school, and 
are called upon to think more of the manner in which they must 
sit and walk than of their studies. Let them understand that 
here is the work to be done, and here are the means of doing it, 
and they are to let notliing occur which shall delay its accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Hagar of Salem. Reference has been made to the buzzing 
sound often heard in the school-room. I am generally led to 
believe that the method of study is wrong when this is heard. 
The pupila are committing words to memory ; and, as one sense 
may aid another, the hearing helps the sight. 

Most study should not be of this kind ; and whenever a ]}erson 
IB deeply engaged in tracing out a chain of reasoning, or is devel- 
oping his own thought upon any subject, the harder he thinks, the 
stiller he ia. If I assign a lesson to be learned, it is not with the 
design of having it mainly memorized, but studied and understood 
thoroughly. 

In resMct to walking, I recollect that in one town, as the result 
of the school training, persons might be seen cautiously travelling 
the streets with their hands folded behind them, and walking on 
tiptoe. The walking ought not to be so affected by any school 
requirements as to disturb the natural gait, and the pupils ought 
not to be obliged to retain a particular attitude for any length of 
"^me. In a certain primary school the little ones were never 
allowed to sit with their knees crossed ; and when a little girl in a 
moment of weariness did so, the teacher placed her in her own 
chair at the desk, having the knees kept in that position, and then 
ordered all the other acholan to point at her and hiss. 



There is such a thing as having so much order that it is in real- 
ity disorder, and this is to be avoided as carefully as too great 
laxity. Every teacher should have his school under his control, 
and be able to secure perfect stillness, or unif onnity of position 
and movement, when desired. Two rules lie at the basis of all 
I others respecting order : First, that degree of it should be main- 
I tained which is most favourable to the great design of the school ; 
j and, second, individual comfort shoulcf be secured. No positive 
standard can be established. In a small school, liberties may be 
allowed which cannot be in a large one ; and one class of pupils 
may be i>ermitted far greater freedom than another. 

As respects position in recitation, it is hardly becoming for the 
teacher to sit with his feet upon the table ; or for the student to 
recite with one foot on his seat, his elbow on one knee, and his 
head resting on his hand ; yet these were the favourite positions of 
instructor and instructed at a recent examination in a New Eng- 
land college. 

Mr. Wheeler of Cambridge thought the Orecien Bend must 
have originated in the town where the people walked on tiptoe 
with their hands behind them. He was in favour of a pretty still 
school, and would place his standard as this : Every sdioUr 
ought to so deport himself as if he were the only one in the room, 
for a school is not the place for social intercourse. No pupil shoald 
be permitted to obtain assistance frem another, because it is an 
unfair demand upon the latter's time, and the help is in danger of 
being worse than none. The principal cause of noise in walking 
arises from the rapidity with which scholars move toward the door. 
They come in more slowly and more quietly ; so that if slow move- 
ments can be secured, the disturbance produced in this way will 
be overcome. — MaaaouJwuftU Teacher, 



2. AN ENGUSH MASTERS' VIEW OP SCHOOL 

PUNISHMENTS. 

In these days, it is difficult to know whether the subject of pvn- 
ishment should be approached with tears or laughter. There is 
something so comic in the reaction against the old-fashioned hang- 
draw-and-quarter-him process, which certainly was no laughing 
matter, that it is almost impossible to be grave. A school is pictured 
by some as a troop of little angels, eager to learn, more eager to 
imbibe goodness, aJl hanging on the lips of their still more angelio 
preceptors. If these celestials ever do need rebuke, shame ia at 
once sufficient ; and shame is produced by a gentle but piercing 
glance (all school-masters have eyes of forty-angel power) : the 
victim retires to weep in silence, until he is ready to receive the 
forgiveness the thoughtful teacher yearns to give, and is only wait- 
ing till the fourth pockeir-hankerchief is wetted through to gpre it^ 

But in sober seriousness, this very difficult question merits the 
closest attention, is full of practical puzzles, and cannot be dis- 
posed of lightly, whatever the conclusion arrived at may be. 

As aiact, a great school from time to time receives all the evil of 
the worst homes, as well as all the good of the best What is to 
be done with it I The boys are sent to be trained : the angelic 
theory obviously will not work. The easy way of getting rid of 
the difficulty is to cut the Grordian knot, and dismiss a boy directly, 
as soon as he gives real trouble. But if this is done, what becomes 
of the training ? Clearly, the boys who are dismissed are not 
trained : neither are those who stay behind ; for is this summary 
process likely to have a good effect, when they see every difficult 
case got rid of instead of conquered ? Besides, boys know little of 
the future, and think less ; if the present is unpleasant, they are 
I almost always readv to leap in the dark — ^that is, bad boys are, 
and dismissal whould soon lose its terrors'for the bad in consequence. 
Morever, boys are very jealous about justice, and there is a rude 
rough sense of what is just amongst them, that is seldom far wrong 
in its verdict. They will not consider this clearing process justice. 
No boy ought to be dismissed from a great school until he has given 
cause for judging that the school power and influence will not re- 
claim him. The school is a little world of training, because good 
and evil are in their proper positions in it — good encouraged and 
predominant, evil discouraged and being conquered, — ^not because 
evil is rudely pitchforked out of it. This, if hastily done, destroys 
the true training power. There is no doubt that the getting rid of 
a bad boy at once, without trying to train and reclaim him, saves 
masters a great deal of anxiety and a great deal of loss. If masters 
consulted their immediate worldly interests, they would get rid of 
j a bad boy at the first opportunity. There is nothing so disastrous 
at the time as keeping a bad boy. As long as he is in the school 
unreclaimed, he is putting their best plans and hopes in jeopardy 
— bringing discredit on hui house and class, and risking their repu- 
tations. The more so, if he is really bad, more frequently than 
not, when in the school and after he leaves it, both he and his are 
vilifying everything there with an^animosity that only disappointed 
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evil can 8upi)lv. All this protracted danger, and occaftional heavy 
loss, is got rid of at once by the dismissal system ; for much can- 
not be said in that case. As a part of ordinary discipline, how- 
ever, dismissal is out of the question, being no training for those 
who are dismissed, and giving a wrong idea to those who stay be- 
hind. It is not right in a master to escape from a difficulty in 
this way. And it is a grievous injury to the boy, if dismissal carries 
with it the disgrace it now does ; a grievous wrong to schools, if an 
abuse of this power makes it cease to be terrible. There would 
still remain the question where tlie dismissed are to go to, and 
what Norfolk Island is to receive them, if the practice become 
common. How, then, is punishment to be inflicted ? 

The effica^ of all punishment depends, first, on the certainty of 
its being inflicted ; secondly, on its being speedy. Severity is 
quite a minor point, and may be very much oisregarded in con- 
sidering the main question. The deterring effect of punishment is 
by no neans proportionate to its cruelty. 

Certainty of punishment is the first necessity. On this turns 
Tery much the goodness or badness of the government as regards 
its treatment of its criminals. An uncertain government can never 
be sufficiently severe : it will proceed from cruelty to cruelty, and 
nevertheless fail to terrify. Such is human natiire ; let there be 
the slightest chance of escape, and ninty-nine men out of a hundred 
wiU run the risk, however great, for a very incommensurate temp- 
tation. . . . On tne other hand, certainty is conclusive. It acts as 
a complete extinguisher ; whereas, great risks sometimes act as a 
stimulant. The difference between a good and a bad system of 
punishment, and a good and a bad master, consists in the vigilance 
with which wronj^ is detected and dealt with, the certainty of there 
being no escape K>r the wrong-doer. If the master is inattentive, 
no severity will prevent his boys from being idle and undisciplined ; 
or if, being attentive, he is capricious, the result will be the same. 
A food master does not require to be severe, because he is certain. 

But certainty is not all : quickness of punishment is equally 
necessary. We need not look far for an illustration : it is certain 
that all men die ; but yet^ because the time of deatli is uncertain, 
and may be far off, the certainty has not the slightest effect on the 
lives of most men. They live entirely forgetfiu and regardless of 
it. Nay more, we often see during life, men wantonly incur a cer- 
tainty of protracted wretchedness for a few short years or even hours 
of pleasure ; the spendthrift, for instance, the sliort time close to 
them being more in their eyes than the long time only a little 
farther off. Neither has the certainty of punishment any effect, 
in too many cases, if the punishment is not close at hand also. 
Indeed, cruel and lasting punishment hardens instead of training 
or reforming its victims, without in any way benefiting society, or 
deterring others. It is essential that punishment should be certain, 
speedy, and sharp, not cruel or lasting ; for, however cruel or last- 
ing the punishment will be when it comes, if it does not come 
quicklv, a very slight temptation will in many cases entirely over- 
bear all the remoter consequences. There is no accounting for 
such insanity, but it is the fact. Where fear is the only restraining 
motiTe, a severe punishment a little way off is no match for a slight 
temptation close at hand. There are, then, two great necessities in 
idl forms of punishment. Punishment must be certain. Punish 
ment must be speedy. Severity without this is always useless, and 
frith it almost always needless — a bungler's attempt to make up 
for want of power and influence. 

These considerations affect schools exceedingly, and in many 
ways. In their simplest form they amount to this. No school can 
punish in a satisfactory manner, where faults are likely to be over- 
looked and unnoticed, and punishment is occasional and capricious 
in consequence. 

Before proceeding fiuiher, it will be necessary to see clearly what 
the object of school-punishment is. Now, school-punishment is 
not vengeance. Its object is training, first of all, the training of 
the wrong-doer ; next, the training of the other boys by his ex- 
ample. IBoth he and others are to be deterred from committing the 
offence again. Hence, if training is indeed the object, no tiseless 
punishment shoxdd be inflicted, that is, no punishment which shall 
not have something in it beneficial in the doing. But, on the other 
band, no punishments can be inflicted which take up much of the 
master's tune. This cannot be wasted on offenders to any great ex- 
tent. Tried by the first of those laws, the common school-punish- 
ment of setting a boy to write out and translate his kssons signally 
fails. It is not beneficial, but the contrary. It is wearisome with- 
out exercising the mind ; this is not good. It injures the hand- 
writing ; this is not good. It encourages slovenly habits ; ihis is 
not gCMod. It contains no corrective element, excepting that it is a 
disagreeable way of 8i)ending time. But time is very precious, a 
diief part of right training is the teaching a right use of time ; 
wasting timej ther^Fore, is not satisfactory in agOKod school. The 



one advantage it possesses, and that is not unimportant, is this, it 
gives no troiible to masters, and does not take up their time. 

Then comes the setting extra work ; but this does not reach far. 
In the first place, if a school is really properly provided with work, 
there is something inexpressibly absiurd in setting a bov to do more 
work because he cannot or will not do the work he has already. 
This difliculty may, indeed, be partially got over by making the 
work not strictly additional, but by compelling a boy to spend 
more time on it. But this is only a partial remedy, for two reasons. 

Beyond a certain point, and that a very early one, work cannot 
be compelled ; you can make a boy sit in his room, but you cannot 
make him work ; an idle or obstinate boy sooq reaches his point, 
what is to be done then ? It is, moreover, an absolute necessity <d 
the gravest kind that punishments, as has been stated above, 
should not take up too much of a master's time. Tliese two rea- 
sons soon bring extra work to a stand-still in bad cases. Learning 
by heart, perhaps, is tlie best form of work-piunshment, as the 
task takes a long time to learn, and a short time to hear, is 
thoroughly useful, and cannot be evaded if done at all. But sup- 
posing it is not done, what then 1 AU work-punishments with 
an obstinate boy soon accumulate and clog the wheels tOl every- 
thing comes to a dead-lock ; the victim cannot do the accumulated 
heap, but if he does not do it, he is conqueror, and has baffled his 
master. Thus the range of work-punishments is narrow, and their 
power soon exhausted in diflicult cases. Depriving a boy of part 
of his playtime is of some luo, but health again prevents this 
being pressed far. For the same reason, depriving a boy of food, 
or putting him in solitary confinement, are both out of the question. 
Very heavy punislmient, hpwever, can be inflicted in a good school 
by taking away the privileges and liberties of the offenders. If 
severity by itself had any great power in puniahment, thia would 
be thoroughly effectual, out it has not, as has been shown above ; 
and tliis land of punishment labors under the defect of not being 
speedy enough, but often delayed for some time, till holidays and 
so forth occur. It is also too protracted ; it keeps a boy too long 
in disgrace, and thus tends to harden. Still, this power of de- 
privation is very effectual, when wisely and sparingly used. 

All kinds of public disgrace cut away the very root of good pun- 
ishment, destro3dng self-respect, and making criminals, not mending 
them. Excepting in rare cases, as a deterrent measure for others, 
rather than corrective to those who suffer, public disgrace must not 
be thought of. Any one who studies the question will find that 
the range of good punishments is exceedinglv limited. There are 
but few to choose from, and those few soon lose their efficacy by 
repetition ; and though effectual enough in dealing with heavy and 
exceptional cases, they soon break down utterly under the daily 
wear and tear ; and cannot resist the friction of many and constant 
faults, wliich are simply inevitable in the complicated difficulties 
created by many untramed wills and intellects requiring training. 
It follows, then, from what has been said, that if the school-wonc 
is slack and loose, it is easy to punish, a boy who is virtually doing 
nothing, can be made to do something ; or if the beneficial effect 
of punishment is disregarded, tasks useless but vexatious can very 
easily be imposed. But if die school-work is sufficient and good, 
setting more work as a punishment is in theory absurd, and in 
practice very soon become impossible. In all these punishments, 
also, limited as their range is, there is an entire want of the great 
element of speed and decisive impression. Lasting torture is no 
substitute for a single sharp impression, even if it be thought wise 
to inflict lasting torture. For the above mentioned reasons, flogging 
iQ some f onn or other is a necessity in a great school. It is certain, 
it is speedy, it is much feared, and yet is soon over. 

The common argument that flogging is a degrading punishment 
to boys, will not bear investigation. ... A sdiool punishment is 
d^rading for one of two reasons. Either it is in itself degrading, 
or it is degrading on account of the circumstances attending it. If 
a flogging is in itself degrading, as being an outrage on the person, 
it is manifest that in any society which considers an outrage on the 
person degrading, there will be a total absence of blows, and every 
kind of persontJ chastisement . The idea of striking and of personal 
chastisement is of course utterly foreign to the boy-mind ! No 
blows are ever struck in boy-society ; boy never punishes boy by 
resorting to the ready fist ! Now all this may be, and is, in many 
cases very wrong ; but this does not affect the question under dis- 
cussion in the least, that question is not whether corporal punish- 
ment is wrong, but whether it is degrading in itself apart from the 
circumstances attending it. Whoever is prepared to say it is, may 
be a very wise man, but he has never been a boy. No boy ever 
feels the least mental infliction because he had been struck, or even 
kicked, by another boy, though the bodily infliction may be con- 
siderable, and the feelings with which the inflictor is r^arded far 
from pleasant. The whole boy-life, from beginning to end, is so 
utterly regardless of inviolabilty of Dody, whether in play or in 
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•ameit, in fun or anger, that only theorizew of mature age could 
entertain the notion of almost any form of bodily correction being 
in iteelf degrading. The circumatanoea which accompany or cauae 
it, may certainly render it degrading. K received for gross offences, 
a flogging is obviously degn^ling ; but then it is the offence that 
dorados, not the punishment. This is a distinction often lost sight 
of, as if aisgrace consisted in being found out and punished, and 
not rather in deserving punishment. It is disgraceful to be in 
prison, if prison means conviction for theft ; but if prison means 
refusal to betray your country, it is not disgraceful. Whether 
flogging is disgraceful or not, therefore, obviously depends on the 
class of faults for which it is the penalty. 

There is a general floating notion that flogging should be re- 
served for grave moral offences, to brand them with ignominy. Let 
us examine this. 

It will readily be granted that every punishment of the young 
should be inflicted witiii a view to correct and train either the boy 
punished, his oompanions, or both. And still more readily will it 
be granted that no punishment shotild be needlessly severe ; for, if 
there was no other reason, it would be a waste of power, and waste 
of power signifies the employment of means you may want for a 
great thing m a little thing, so that when the great thing comes 
there is nothing left to do ; or employing the wrong means, as 
using a pen-knife to cut sticks, so tnat it will not fulfil its daily 
duty of pen-mending afterward. 

Grave moral offences, lying, theft, and so forth, do not form part 
of the daily life. This is more important than it seems at first sight, 
for a daily recurring offence, by frequency, much increases the 
difficulty of punishing it, as punishment has to be provided not 
only with a view to a single occasional act, but to meet many acts 
and their growing power. Again, with the young, grave moral 
offences, when detected, are felt keenly and bitterly, sometimes 
with exceeding bitterness * but in all cases conscience is roused to 
aid any right corrective, and there is great danger that wrong 
measures will deaden instead of improve boys fresh to sin. The 
object in view in all such cases is to assist conscience and the inborn 
ihame, and to keep the impression alive as long as possible ; whereas, 
in ordinary punishment, the direct contrary is the case, the pun- 
ishment impression should be over as soon as possible, or the effect 
will not be good. Protracted feeling, instead of sharpness, is 
wanted in detSing with sin. Unless it is a wrong to society, as well 
as a sin, which may therefore require public acknowledgement and 
atonement, what end is served by a sharp and disgraceful punish- 
ment in the case of a boy who has sinned i A boy, unless hardened, 
otiffht not to have repentance made difficult, almost impossible, by 
public disgrace. If he is fit to remain in the school at all — ^for no 
school is ^und to keep a rebel to its laws and spirit— conscience, 
and the bitterness of inward shame, make the task of punishment 
easy and utterly forbid public disgrace. A boy ought never to be 
allowed to think- that masters can punish sin as the^can intellectual 
or discipline faults. Unless the society laws have been broken 
also, flogging a boy for a sin as a disgrace seems utterly subversive 
of the right object of nunishment, namely, repentance ; and un 
necessary, as quiet ana more protracted punishments are better ; 
and a waste of power, as the first impression is strong enough with- 
out it. Ignominy cannot be good for heart-offences m the young, 
in a sphere of training. On all accounts, then, flogging should not 
be the punishment of sins. 

The faults which principally call for the rod are discipline-faults 
and wilful faults. For instance, when a boy persists in coming late 
to school ; when a boy is impertinent ; when a boy, by wilful idle- 
ness, accumidates book-punishments until the ;i;f ork comes to a 
dead-lock. These and similar cases require the rod ; the more so, 
as they are entirely in a boy's own power, and no one need incur 
the penalty unless he chooses. Thus, whether flogging is de- 
grading or not, confining the punishment to voluntary and repeated 
offences, removes anv reasonable objection to it, for it becomes a 
boy's own choice; whilst offences of this sort require a sharp and 
speedy corrective, as the temptations are constant and sometimes so 
strong as to be painful to resist, and a little counter-pain acts as a 
very salutary check. Moreover, the daily recurrence of op- 
poztunity very soon makes offences of this kind, unless summarily 
disiKMed of, become impracticable to deal with. And though often 
venial in themselves, taken singly, they are utterly subversive of 
all order, rule, and training when repeated, and tie school would 
Iweak up like snow in a thaw unless some decisive check is found. 
That there is sensitiveness about being caned is certain, but it is 
bodily not mental pain that c<iuses it, unless it ib administered on 
wrong principles and in a capricious way. Abstract the pain, and 
boys would not be troubled by the imaginary disgrace. If the real 
disgrace of shameful idleness, or carelesness, or repeated disobedi- 
ence is despised, the imaginary disgrace of a flogging will matter 
little. The theory always imagines a sensitive, innocent, uuludiLy 



boy flogged, but the fact presents an impudent, idle, or ^uiltv boy 
who has despised warning, as being flogged. All the evil of homes 
comes into schools, as well as all the good. School-life is real, esr- 
nest work both for masters and boys, and not a matter of rose- 
water theories. At one time or another, every evil that boys csn 
do will have to be faced by the masters ; and every temptation that 
boy-life is subject to, faced by the boys. This requires a strozig 
government. 

Moreover, one of the advantages of school is, that a boy finds 
himself there in a world of law and order, and constitntional tights 



and penalities, whilst still surrounded by friendly and loving in- 
fluences ; instead of under a despotic will as at home, however 
sweetened by love, and indeed indentical with it. He will have in 
after life to live by law ; it is good that he should learn to do so 
early, and not expect to find everyrthing free from discipline, or 
hardship even. How much bitterness would be saved if the vagaries 
of undisciplined nature, which few neighborhoods are without, had 
been checked in boyhood, when law could be applied to such childish 
ebullitions ! Spoilt diildren of mature years are like grit in the 
wheels, both in society and in public life. 

For the reasons which have been mentioned^ caning or flogging 
is an absolute necessity for working the ordinary cuscipline of a 
school well. But certain precautions should be taken against its 
being hasty or unjust. No caning or flofl[ging ought to be inflicted 
at the moment the offence is committed ; or by the master under 
whom it was committed. The head-master should have the un- 
enviable prerogative of inflicting it in all the more important cases. 
A lower master should be empowered to do so for petty offenses in 
the lower classes. It should be inflicted at one stated time, and in 
the presence of all who choose to witness it. These are neoessaxy 
safeguards against temper and haste. Even where there is no 
doubt about the offence, the question often is, not what a fault cb- 
«enM», hut what is but for the culprit and the ichool. And a little 
reflection will often decide, that what is best, ■ is an entiraly dif- 
ferent thing from what is deserved. Be this as it may, whatever 
are the opinions on this subject, it cannot be disposed of in a hurzy 
by a whiff or a sneer. The whole question of punishment is full al 
difficulty, and must meet with earnest treatment from every wise 
and practical man. 

It would be easy to draw a very true and not very bright picture 
of boys and the difficulty of dealing with them, but it is our pur- 
pose to show a trainer's duty, rather than his trials. Neverthdesi, 
it would be well to bear in mind that no words can exaggerate the 
spoiled nursery tempers, the selfishness, the indolence, the low 
morals, the carelessness of consequences, the transcendent foUyof 
some Ik>vs, united with a conceit coextensive with their folly. The 
power of not learning, too, is quite a gift, which must be experi- 
enced to be credited ; the power by which boys, and not bad boys 
either, will daily be brought in contact with knowledge to no pur- 
pose. How, like the children's toy, the same rabbit is moved by 
the same wires into the same mouth, down to the same stomach, A 
the same wooden bear, ad infinitum, always swallowed, never di- 
gested, a perpetual revolution of purposeless seeming feeding. 

And in the matter of punishment, practice brings to light that 
the choice of wise and effective pumshment is very limited ; whilst 
serious mental mistraining may easily be brought about unawareB 
by bad punishments, which produce habits of slovenly work and 
haste, and distaste for writing and reading.- At all events, ex- 
ceeding waste of time is often the result, though the main object in 
4if e is to leam never to waste time. And all this takes place, be- 
cause men are seeking to avoid a phantom, dressed up by popular 
opinion to be knocked down and abused. 

Grave professional questions are sure to be full of practical dif- 
ficulties, requiring experience and knowledge to estimate and deal 
with them. Indeed, most frequently, in actual life and practice, 
there is no actual good possible, a choice of the least evil is the 
only thing open for the wise man to make. — American Educational 
Monthly, 




1. OBJECT-LESSONS FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 

FLOWEKS. — SEVEITTH AKD EIGHTH GRADES. 

I want to talk with you to-day about flowers ; but first, as we 
cannot have flowers without plants, tell me the principal parts of 
a plant? Root, stem and leaves. 

Of what use is the root? To absorb nourishment from the 
ground, and to fix the plant in the earth. 

Of what use is the stem ? To support the leaves^ and carry them 
food from the roots. 
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What do the roots do for the plant ? They take in nourishment 
from the air. 

Ton haye named the principal parts of the plant and told me 
their use, bnt there are other important parts which you have not 
yet named ; can you tell me what they are ? Flower and fruit. 

Well ; it is particularly of the flower that we wish to speak now. 
Kame the parts of a flower? Calyx, corolla, stamens and pistil. 

Whidi is the calyx ; point it out and tell me about it? It is on 
the outside, and always encloses the bud. 

What is its colour, usually ? It is usually green ; but not always. 

What is the corolla ; and where is it placed ? It is the bright 
part of the flower, next to the calyx. 

Point it out and tell me its colour? 

Where is the pistil ? In the centre of the flower. 

And the stamens ? Around the pistil. 

Goont the stamens in your flower, and teU me how many there 
aret 

What are the parts of the calyx called? Sepals. 

Of the corolla ? Petals. 

Of the stamens? Filament, anther and pollen. 

What is tiie meaning of Aliment? Little thread. 

What are the parts of the pistil called? Oyary, sl^le and 
stupna. 

^oint them out to me ? 

Of what use are flowers? They please us by their beauty and 
sweet 8m<^ Some of them are used to make medicine and some 
to make perfumes. They tell us of Qod, who made the flowers. — 
CaUfmmia Tea€her. 

2. ABITHMETICAL RULES. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, in his remarks on teaching Arithmetic, 
during the discussion at the Educational Room, repeated the 
arithmetical roles he learned in his youthful days. He has kindly 
-written them out, at our request, for the benefit of our readers. 
They certainly proTO that mathematics and poetry do not go well 
together. What is gained in harmony is lost in deamess. 

BlTLB fOB ADDITZOK. 



Addition is the adding np of one 
DenomiDation in one total sutan. 

SlTSTBACfnOIl'. 

When from a greater sum you take a less, 
An answer true the difference will express ; 
Which beinff eubtraoted from the greStter sun. 
Will maketiie le$sert then your work is done. 

Mvlupucatiok, 

Multiplication will to yon describe, 
Whate'er denominations sre allied. 
And when correctly multiplied together, 
Will then produce the just an ount of either. 

Biviiioir. 

Division instmots you without any pother, 
How often one sum is contained in another. 
And by riflhtly dividing the whole of your sua, 
Tou'U find a true answer, and then your work's done. 

Rn>T7(moy, 

Reductioa is the bringing or reducing 
Your several numbers without any losing. 
And when descending multiply the same, 
Of every number to one common name. 
But when ascending, theti you must divide 
Your several terms, and carry out beside, 
Whate'er remains, and place them side by side. 

RtXLB Of Thbxe. 

Sure as the needle points unto the north, 
So here three numbers given, require a fourth. 
The same proportion surely there must be, 
As second to the first must well agree. 

Then term the number third, which doth command ; 
Of quality, or number, ^r«^; then understand, 
The second tenn the answer will command. 

The mcond and third terms when multiplied. 
The product by iikejirit you must divide. 

'Ma$$a€hu9eUa Teacher. 



DEAF MUTES OOMMUNIOATING WITfiOUT SIGNS. 

The Boston School Committee recently appointed a sub-oommit* 
tee to examine into the practicability of aJfording gratuitous instmo- 
tion to such deaf and dumb children as might require it. A writer 
in the Transcript describes what occurred at a meeting called by its 
chairman. Rev. Dexter King, at the Winthorp House, the object of 
which was to hear from one of their teachers how deaf mutes were 
taught to communicate without signs to those around. Forty or 
fifty persons, including several members of the city and state 
governments, were present. 

Miss Rodgers, teacher at the Clerk Institution, at Northampton, 
asked questions of several of her pupils, who by no possibility could 
have known what the enquiries were, from the movements of her 
lips. In abuost every case they were answered promptly. Except 
when she spoke with great distinctness, and they, like children who 
had not yet learned to pronounce words aright, and also with the 
peculiar intonation of all deaf persons, one would have supposed 
that a conversation was going on under ordinary circumstances. 

It was then suggested that she should merely move her lips with- 
out emitting any sound whatever ; the same result was pioduoed. 
Others, the present writer among them, asked also several questions 
at her request of the pupils, most of which were understood and 
replied to, though not with equal readiness. 

The interest of the meeting was much increased by the presence 
of two young girls who had never been in any deaf and dumb insti- 
tution, but whose parents, without any reference to what had been 
attempted elsewhere, had taught their children at home to speak 
and to understand others, as one of them expressed it, "in the way 
that common sense pointed out." 

This way was substantially the same with that the feasibility ol 
which we had just seen so satisfactorily demonstrated bv MissRogen 
and her pupils. The two young ladies were introduced to one 
another, and immediately began to talk toffether like other people^ 
so far as all use of signs were concerned. When talking witn their 
immediate friends in whispers, there was absolutely nothing to in- 
dicate that one of the speaJcers was deaf and dumb. Stranger still 
did it seem when we learned upon unimpeachable testimony that 
the oldest young ladjr was the first scholar at a large school intended 
nQi for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, but where she 
the only one who could not hear a sound. 



IIL ^nt^rammttttiationjf attd iixt %xm. 

1. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

A correspondent whose communication we published in a recent 
issue of the Planet^ again writes as follows : 

In my lasi I promiiiMad to give some thoughts on the qualifications 
of teachers. Many persons think that any person who has the 
smallest smattering of learning is quite able to teach school, because 
the attainments of the pupils are small, and their advancement is 
riow. This is the natural result of the deficiency of teaohers. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that any person can teach school ; any 
person can keep school, but the two are as distinct as day and night. 
The tuition of the youthful mind may be considered as similu to 
constructing an edifice. When good and intelligent workmen are 
employed tiie edifice is sooner and more neatly erected, and the 
better the teacher employed the greater and more effectual advance- 
ment is made. He requires to be fully qualified as well as any other 
workman. Some of his qualifications are thorough knowledge. He 
that has learned anythmg thoroughly in a dear and meuiodical 
manner, and has attained a distinct perception, and an ample suxw 
vey of the whole subject, is generally best prepared to teach the 
same subject in a clear and easy method, for having acquired a large 
and distinct idea of it himself, and made it familiar to him by fro- 
quent meditation, he is supposed to see it on all sides, to grasp it 
witii all its relations in one survey, and \a better able to represent it 
to the learner in all its ways, with all its properties and consequences. 
He knows how to present it to the pupil to the greatest advantage, 
how to propose it to the understanding so that he can comprehend 
it with ease ; he can also present it in such a way as to allure the 
pupil to further inquiry. 

But it is not every great scholar that is the best teacher, even 
though he may have a methodical as well as an extensive survey of 
the subject. Some have an obscure way of representation, others 
run into the higher parts of the subject because it nves themselves 
greater satisfaction, or else they are too lazy to labour for the ad- 
vancement of their pupils. With all their knowledge they reqtiire 
ability to impart instruction. Many eminent scholars cannot bring 
their thoughts to a level with the juvenile mind. They have a mis- 
conception of the ability of the youthful mind, and therefore do not 
present ideas in that familiar way, which is so esayitially n ec s s s M y . 
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Xver; teadier who vuliea to be BuoceBsful muit study familiarity 
of expreaaion, and vhen a pupil cannot comprehend the truth in one 
form of ezprauiou, lue other ; if still there is a mental darknosB, 
TMry th« expreuion still more until he can ^rosp the fact. In con- 
naotion with this he requires a sTuipathetic diKposition, which is 
willing to labour on in order to lead Uie mind to the liKht of truth. 
Sympatiiy will lead the teacher to uae forms of expression which at 
ODM ane«U the pupil's attention and convinceB htm that his teacher 
is really intereated in his welfare. A sympathetic word wiil very 
frequently arouse the flaiKing attention and iiupresa the truth in- 
delibly upon the mind. It is a good means to use in school govem- 
inent, out not of as much force as — 

Eveiwat of Tm^tr. There ia no good teaclier who will give 
vent to bursts of passion ; he may show that he is grieved with his 
pnpila for sinning against the laws of the school, but to show a 
wiui its twin-mate, envy, is no mark of a judicious teacher, 
should be mild and agreeable, but at the same time poBseaaed of ( 

Firmntu, If he wishes to govern succesafully he must givi 

pupils to underatand that he means what he says, and that his laws 
ahall be carried into effect, but at the same time he should not im- 
poae any rule that ia in the least degree unreasonable. 

Patience is also quite necessary. Many young teachera not con- 
aider this aa of much importance as they shonld. Thty are apt tc 
thinlf that young pupila ahotdd understand the atudy of lessons at 
OTice J a little obaervation would convince them of their error. How 
many thinga are there which the ahleat minds csjmot comprehend at 
once, and these elements or mdimenta are as difficult accordingly 
to the jroung pupil. They ahould exercise patience towards them, 
bear with then- httle inconsistencies and remember the teachei^a ex- 
ample will be to a certain extent followed by the pupils. The style 
tii a teacher is of great importance, but I will present a few thoughts 
on this at some future time. 

Vivadty ofmanntr, both mental and physical, ia of great import- 
ance. Aa the teacher so is the school. But it should be distinctly 
remembered that fluatration and boiaterousness are no marks of 
genuine vivacity. It consists partly in quickness of action, decided 
answer*, and liveliness of expression. It is closely allied to enei^. 
Many young teachers do not for a moment consider the difficulties 
with which they will have to contend ; they therefore commence 
tiieir labours very ene^tically, but in a little time they begin to 
relax in their duties. The pu^il notices this and the teacher looses 
hia inflnenoe with them. He is something like Sampson shorn of 

Dittincinat of vtUraiixt is of the greatest importance. The 
number of school hours ia comparatively few and every means muat 
be used to gain the best advancement. If a teacher does not speak 
distinctly and clearly, time ia lost in repeating it, besides pupils im- 
bibe a similar utterance, and in some cases to such an extent that 
the evil is never overcome. 

Stlf-cfmiTol must firat be learned by the teacher before ho 

control other*. Kxamplo teaches more than precept. Whan a 
teacher ia alwaya cahn and compoaed he can watch the impiU better, 
beoanae his attention ia not divided nor distracted. This gives the 
pupil to nnderatand that a deviation from the proper pato will bo 
noticed, and if tho teacher is respected by them they will fear to 
offend him. This quality will also aeciire respect. 

To Out BdUor of Ou Journal of Sducation for Ontario. 

As aeveral proposals have beoii offered for doing away with the too 
prevalent onatom of a fraqaeat ohango of Teaohora. Allow me throuah 
your Journal to offer om ar two, which I have thought of for aomo timT 
and which in my opinion will entirely, or vaiy nearly so, remody thi 
deplorable defeat in onr preaent system, WTiat I would propoao U 
this:— Firat, that no teadier ahoold bo diamisaed from any Common 
SchocJ, after havinetaught for a greater time than one month in such 
aohool, without the Tmsteoe of saoh achool presenting tha said teacher 
with a written notice that it ia their deaire that he ahould discontinue 
his aervioes. Thia notice to be signed by tha three Trasteea then in 
office. One month's, notice must invariably be given by the Trasteea to 
the Teacher ; or second, that the Tmstoas wishing to bo relievod of the 
services of tho Teacher, ihall call a school meeting, of which aufficient 
publicity, had been given, at which if a major part of the voters, then 
p,-osent, vote for his diamissal, he shall be diBmiased forthwith. Such 
not being the caae, the Truetoes not to have the power to dismiss 
The yeas and naya shall be taken of the votes and recorded ii 
aecrotary'a book, to be kept for fntnro reference. 

Either of Ithoae would, in my opinion, preUy offBctaally remedy the 
great detriment to tho advancement of our common aohools, viz. ■' 
too frequent chan^ of teachers. I think there are very few caa 
which either a majority of tho vote*, or the three Trustees are arrayed 
against a tesehar, without a good and sufficient cause, and if «nch go ' 
Dsose eziste, it ia aurely desirable that a change ahould bo made. 

A. B. C. D., Teac/itr. 

Kdney, May igth 1869. 



IV. iBAne&iUm in vsriQUis ecauutrteis. 



Competitive examination was establiahed about the ci 
ment of the Christian era. It ia the foundation of the present 
lolitical system of the empire. It is Democratic in principle, and 
leservea the attention of stateamen in the world over. Under 
thia ayatem a peraon of the lowest condition may attain to the 
highest position of honour. There are aeveral claaaea who are ex- 
cluded from entering the course of study,— play actors, proatitntes, 
executioners, jailors, and inferior servants waituig upon M»iiil»wn« 
Their children to tiie third generation are also excluded. The 
theory adopted is that tliese persons and their immediate deaeen- 
danta are wanting in those moral qualifications which ai« neoeaasiy 
the administration of government. Persona who have loat a 
parent canimt enter the course of study tJU after the expiration U 
three years, inasmuch as hard study ia inoonaistant with due reaped 
for the dead during that period of time. 
The theory of the syabem in China ia that all civil offioera moit 
) literary graduatea. Three degreea have been established. Tls 
firat may be obtained at the colleges in the Hkn or district coUe^ 
tbe second in the Fv or provincial college, the third in the Imp<nal 
University at Pekin. 

The cit^ of Wu Chang, being a provincial capital at the centre of 
the Empire and easily acoeaaible, haa become one of the chisf 
literary centres. In this respect we maythink of it aa ranking 
with Cambridge or Oxford in England, Harvard or Yale or Ann 
Arbor in the United States. 

UrTBBIMQ THB OSTVIBanT, 

The student having been tlirongh the district college and obtain- 
ing a degree from the Chancellor, cornea to Wu Chang to enter the 
higheat coursea. Each atudent, before coming here, filod a f»fv 
with the local ma^trate, containing the name of hia father, grand- 
father, teacher, hia next door neighbour, stating also hia own age, 
height, and complexion. The names of several literary graduatea 
are required aa indonera for hia good character, and one of tiiCM 

required to be present when the student enters the University. 

We meet crowds of studeiita in the streets. They are heie from 
every town and vill^^ in the Province. The number eiitaring at 
this University is from six to ten thousand per annum. 
THE BviLDuras. 

Passing down one of the street* we reach the Univeni'^ boild- 
inga, occupying a laj^ area enclosed by a wall about twen^ 
feet high, covered completely over with placards di^dftying tita 
names of the aucceaaful candidates for honoura at the laat examina- 
tion. Entering the enclosure, we behold a paved court filled witlt 
long rangea of sheds, with tiled roofs, bwieatJi which are about 
ten thousand small cell-like apartments or alcoves three or four feet 
aquare, open in front, with a seat and a board which can be placed 
against the wall on supporta for a table. Theae are the students' 
quarters, which tliey occupy during examination. 

A Chinese Univeraity doea not have recitation hsll, laboratory, or 
dormitory. It is not a place wliere atudenta apend four yeara in 
atudy, but simply a barrack where they congregate for a few dap, 
— a prison ratncr, for while here they are shut in and . an not 
allowed any communication with their friends. 

In the centre of tlie area ataiids the "Templeof Perfect Justice," 
— a building erected for the convenience of the exominera, and 
imperial coinmisiiioners, which are sent from Pekin to decide upon 
the literary merits of the students, and who are swiwn to render an 
impartial verdict. Spacioua apartmenta are aaaigned them, which 
are well furnished, and they are accompanied by a large i«tinue of 
servants. 

FIEST DSOEEE— "BKADTDTUI. ABILITY." 

All of the students which come to this city have taken their first 
dcgTOO in the district college. It ia not Master or Bachelor of Art*, 
but the degree of "Beautiful Ability," which means quite as mud 
in China as that of A. B. doea in the United States, and without 
which no atudent can compete tor higher honors. 

The examinationa here are held trionnially, and there ia never less 
than ten or twelve thousand competitors. 

A8SBMBLINO F«K B 



It ia A great ocoaaiou. People from the aurrounding country 
me in to see the honours conferred. Friends are here to witness 
the triumph of thoae most dear. The city is filled with strangers. 
It ia a grand harvest time for hotel and ahop keepers. Excitement 
is at fever heat. The atudent who wins brmgs honour not only to 
himself but to his friends. He is on the road to fortune, for, if 
he pssaes examination, official position kwaita him. Wealth is 
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rare ; priyile^e ib one of the results, — graduates, like members of 
Congress, being exempt from arrest, except for crime. High 
station in life, favour of the Emperor, — everything worth living 
for, as viewed from the Chinese stand point, — is involved in the 
effort. 

Students bring bedding and food, as they are required to stay 
on the premiBes several days ; servants and friends accompany them 
to the gate, but are parted from them there by soldiers, who allow 
none but students to enter. When all are in, the gate is shiit and 
sealed and a file of soldiers guard all approach to the wall. No 
book is allowed within the premises, but each student is supplied 
with paper, pen, and ink ; is appointed a ceU, where he spreads 
his bed and places his basket containing his food. 



in the book of Geneses, or a poem from a passage in the Song of 
Solomen, we should be doing according to the present Chinese 
method. It is an open question whether that would not be quite 
as sensible a proceeding as to elect one who has just taken out 
naturalization papera. and whose only recommendation is that he 
keeps a liquor shop and can influence voters by supplying them 
with whiskey ! 

Lop off the defects of the Chinese system, adopt its excellencies, 
'modify some of its pai-ts, and we shall have the true Democratic 
system for official service. We commend it to tlie attention of the 
people of the United States. — Cadeton. 



SECOND DSGRRE. — *' ADVANCED MEN. 



V 



The oonunisaioners announce themes from the ''Four Books" 
of the ancient classics — upon which students are to write three 
essays and one poem. 

Ab soon as the subjects are given out all hands apply themselves 
to composition. They have no aid, can consult no one ; but must 
rely whoUy on themselves. As fast as their compositions are 
finuhed they are handed to one class of examiners, whose business is 
to see that itiere are no great defects and that the rules prescribed 
have been complied with. If thev pass this ordeal they are copied, 
■o that ihe judges may not show favouritism by any previous know- 
ledge of the hfuid-writing of the candidates. 

A fmy of literary men read the essays, which, if they reach a 
certain degree of exoellenoe, receive a red mark of approval. All 
that do not come up to this standard are rejected. Those approved 
are passed on to the chief examiners. 

The standard of excellence adopted by the final judges must be 
Tery high or ihe scholarship exceedingly low, for not more than one 
hundred of the ten or twelve thousand obtain the second 
degree of ''Advanced Men," — a prosaic title in comparison with 
" Beautiful Abitity." 

OVATIONS. 

Great ovations await those who pass the ordeal. The best 
ordhestras of ihe empire are here witn one-stringed, two-stringed, 
and three-stringed fiddles, flageolets, cymbals, gongs, and drums ; 
cannon are fired, bonefires kindled, lanterns are lighted, process- 
ions formed, feasts prepared, songs sung, and the whole city joins 
in the grand jubilee. 

Messengers are started to convey the tidin^pi to all the surround- 
ing country. This is an election, and it is just as exciting as a 
p<mtical contest in America. Each district is interested in the 
success of its candidates, and so drums beat and bonfires blase 
over the entire province. 

The name of the student who takes the highest honour is placed 
on the wall at the top of all the others. We cannot read the ' ' crow 
tracks," but here they are in laige characters, which may be read 
by the excited crowd from the street. 

THntD DBQBEB. — DOCTOR OF LAWS. 

The Buccesaful competitors, if the^ aspire to the third degree, 
have an allowance from the Imperial l^asuiy to enable them to 
go to Pekin, where a similar examination ia had. If successful 
there, they receive the degree of the Doctor of Laws, and are 
prepared to occupy high official stations. 

We are not to forget that the authentic histoi^ of this people 
reaches back to the time of Moses, and that the "Book of classics" 
is as old as the Pentateuch, and that the chief text book of 
political economy written by Confucius is as ancient as the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah. 

The economy of those by-gone ages is not exactly fitted to the 
19th century, and for that reason China is stationary. She is chain- 
ed to the dead agea. 

But nothwithstanding all this, the method of choosing political 
and military officers by competitive examination gives a powerful 
stimulus to literary pursuits. Every village has its schools, and 
ambitious young men seeing the possibility of attaining positions of 
honour apply ■Semselves to study. Poor people deny themselves 
comforts that they may educate their sons, brothers in a family 
unite to help one of their number, that all may obtain honour. 
Yirtae in this respect is found in China as well as in our own 
land. 

DBFBOTS AND EXCSLLEN0IB8. 

Unfortunately the profound reverence paid to the Chinese classics 
robs the system of some of its excellence. If mathematical and 
other text books of science were used instead of the " Four 
Classics," China wotdd have a political system which would 
challenge the admiration of the world. But as it is now, if we were 
to chooae our offidaU on their ability to write an essay from a text 



2. EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 

The experiment of opening schools for native women in India is 
successful. A Native Girls' School examination has recently taken 
place in the native chapel in Koyapottah, Madras. Lady Napier, 
wife of the Governor of Madras, presided on that occasion, and a 
considerable number of ladies and gentlemen, European and native, 
witnessed the interesting scene. The native girls attending the 
school are three hundred in number, and, with few exceptions, were 
all present on this occasion ; the caste girls being arrayed m their best 
clothes and adorned with jewels, gave the assembly a gay appear- 
ance. One of the schools under examination has been carried on 
for twenty years, and in the course of that time has sent out many 
well-educated girls, now wives and mothers, and several who are 
now employed as teachero in the school, and otherwise as insructors 
of their own sex. The caste girls' school has been formed more 
recently, and is only a specimen of the many schools of the same 
character which are in existence in the Madras presidency, the pre- 
judices of the natives against female education having in many 
cases been entirely removed, and the Btitiah residents, with the 
nussionaries, taking advanttige of the happy change by opening 
schools wherever practicable. 

The Koyapettah Castle Day School for Girls has an average attend- 
ance of one hundred, having won the confidence of all classes. A 
few Brahmin girls are among the pupils. Others are the daughters 
of government officials in good position, and the remainder belong 
chiefly to the families of well-to-do tradesmen. On the occasion 
referred to, the first classes were examined in scripture and geo- 
graphy. " The facility with which these bright girls showed a 
number of countries and places on the map fairly surprised us " 
After the examination Lady Napier distributed the prizes. 

Seven years ago it was announced that there were eighteen thous- 
and femaJes in the sdiools in India and Cylon ; the number is now 
ten times that amount, and is constantly on the increase. 



3. ABOLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL-SECTION SYSTEM IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

" The School-district (seettoti) system in this Commowivealth is here- 
by abolished," So reads the first section of an act approved by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, March 24, 1869. Thus is removed 
the greatest obstacle in the way of educational advancement 
throughout the Commonwealth. For many years the struggle 
between the township system and the district, or section system, 
has been carried on wi^ earnestness and, in not a few townships, 
with much bitterness of controversy. With hardly an exception, 
the larger townships long since abandoned the school-section 
system, and consequently are now enjoying the advantage afiTorded 
by good school-houses, good teachers, and well organized and 
graded schools ; while the smaller townships, which for the most 
part have clung to the old system with remarkable tenacity, have, 
with some exceptions, made comparatively little progress in school 
affairs. 

The origin of the school-section system of Massachusetts is found 
in an act passed in 1789, the second section of which provides "that 
the several townships and districts in the Commonwealth be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered, in the town meetings 
to be called for that purpose, to determine and define the limits of 
school sections within their townships and districts respectively." 
This law provided simply for the division of each township into 
distinct portions of territories for the convenience of the school 
children, the schools being still managed solely by the town 
authorities. 

In 1817, the districts, or sections, became corporations that could 
sue and be sued, and could hold real and personal property for the 
use of the schools. In 1827, the districts were empowered to elect 
prudential committees, whose functions was to have charge of the 
school-houses, and to select teachers and make contracts with 
them; and thus was the system made complete in its power to 
obstruct the progress of popular education in the Commonwealth. 

We have neither the time nor the disposition to enter into a 
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formal diacu8«ion of the diBirict Bysiem, nor is Buch a diBOUBsion 
now necBBBary. The ayBtem has been aboliBhed by the almoBt 
nnanimouB voice of the Legialature ; only nine votes having been 
given in the House of Representatives in its favour, and none at 
all in the Senate. The successive Secretaries of the Board of 
Education have repeatedly and earnestly protested against the 
system, presenting unanswerable axvuments,, which ought long 
Bmoe to have brought about its aoolishment. An admirable 
summary of these arguments may be found in the twenty-sixth 
Report to the Board of Education, prepared by Secretary White. 
We rejoice that the system, which has so long been a serious hin- 
drance to educational improvement in the smaller towns of tiie 
State, is now amon^ the things that were ; and we firmly believe 
that this change in we administration of school affairs will speedily 
accomplish results so satisfactory that all friends of education will 
gladly recognize them, and will confess that, in this case at least, 
the new is better than the old. '^Better school-houses, better 
teachers, better schools," will now be the demand in all parts of 
the Commonwealth, and the demand is sure to be liberally 
answered. — Massachtuetts Tea^cher. 



4. NEW YORK STATE AID TO COLLEGES. 

The people of New York State seem to be fully alive to the im- 
portance of fostering superior education. The Legislature of that 
state gives the following grants, altogether 9199,5(^. 

Cornell University $26,000 

Elmira Female College 35,000 

Genesee College 12,000 

Geneva '< 14,000 

Hamilton. " 11,000 

Hobart Free College 3,000 

Madison University 8,600 - 

Ransselaer Polytechinc 10,000 

Rochester University 26,000 

St. John's College 6,500 

St. Lawrence University 25,000 

Troy UniversiW 5,000 

University of Buffalo 3,000 

University of New York 16,500 



5. ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

A recent Parliamentary paper published in England contains a 
report by Mr. Matthew Ajnold, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Sonools, on the Normal Schools belonging to the Congregational 
Board of Education. The whole repoit is able and instructive, as 
might be expected from the literanr reputation of its author, but 
its chief interest is to be found in the statement it makes as to the 
future policy and plans of that influential, wealthy, educated body 
of English Dissenters which is represented by the Congregational 
Board. This body has long been disturbed by difference of opinion 
as to the expediency and propriety of accepting State aid in the 
support of its schools. The controversy may be said to be now at 
an end. By an almost unanimous decision, these representatives 
of English religious voluntaryism have dedared their resolution to 
accept in future assistance from the national treasury on the like 
terms with those of other schools aided by the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education. In coming to this conclusion they Hi<M»lii.iin any 
departure from their well known principles in respect to the union 
between Church and State, and they profess to do nothing more 
than adapt their course to that of events of the present day. But 
it is only in the announcement of the future policy of Congregational 
dissenters in respect to state aid for their schools that the report we 
have mentioned is remarkable, but also and perhaps especially in 
what is there stated as to the manner in which they propose to deal 
with the question of religious instruction. They have no intention 
of abandoning the denominavional character of tiieir schools. That, 
together with a liberal conscience clause, which will throw their 
schools open to the children of parents of any faith or of none, they 
are resolute in maintaining. Education is not to be severed from 
religion ; but the religion taught is not to be that of any one of the 
so-called orthodox Protestant communities, but that which is held 
in common by them all. Thus the denominational character of 
their schools will be what they desiffnate Evangelical. In this re- 
spect these schools will be distingiiished from .Ajiglican, or Wesley- 
an, or Baptist, or Independent, inasmuch that they decline to teach 
any of their distinct opinions ; and they are also distinguished &om 
schools of the British and Foreign School Society, because the re- 
ligious instruction given will embrace doctrines which are not ac- 
oepted by Socinians or Roman Catholics. There is no originality 
aD«at the plan. In its idea and in its appellation it is bonowed 



from Germany, where all Protestant schools aided by ilie State aie 
classified under the common name of Evangelical ; aU other scdioob 
being ranged under the designation of Roman Catholic How &r 
the plar may commend itself to the majoriiy of Protestant Chiis- 
tians in England can only be a matter of conjecture. There an, 
however, circumstances in the religious condition of people at home, 
which we are disposed to think make the introduction of this plaii, 
under such auspices, not a little significant, and for ourselves it 
suggests thoughts of immediate practical importance. Upon these 
we are not disposed at present to enlam ; and we shall therefore 
satisfy ourselves with adding Mr. Arnold's concluding words : — ''In 
<< seizins this notion of Evangelical Protestantism as the basis of 
'' the religious character of their schools, and in guarding ibis, so 
'' far as they could, from being a mere unreal colourless thing, made 
" up of vague generalities, the Congregational Board have Sad the 
''merit of conceiving a type of popular school better suited, pro- 
" bably, to the public school of the bulk of the people of this ooun- 
''try, than either the so-called National School or the Wealeyaa 
'' School on the one hand, or than the British School, or stiH mors 
''than the Secular School on the other; and their conception has 
" in it, in my opinion, elements of utility which will bear fruit in 
" the future.^'— -Jkfonemii CkxuiU. 



V. i&tHxwj(liXaX mA (6\\ktx ixym. 



1. THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER— IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DISCOVERIES. 

The FaJX MaU QazetU baje : — 

" We are now daily receiving the most valuable additionii to our 
knowledge of the political geogn^hy of Central Asia. Hatdlj hm 
the Brituh public realised the idea of a hiph road mcticMe to 
camels, and even to wheeled carriages, crossing the Thibetan up- 
lands from the plains of Tartary to the inner orest of the BQma- 
layas, when information reaches us of equal importance regarding 
the physical features and political condition of the northern jportioa 
of the plateau which intervenes between Sjwhgar and the Rmsiaa 
frontier. The particular region, although espMiaUy intetesiiiig as 
the link between civilization and barbarism, has been hitheErto— to 
British geographers, at any rate — a veritable, ^imrra incogmita. ' Hie 
only routes across it available to research up to the present time 
have either traversed the plateau of Tartary, due north from Yaricaad 
to Aksu, and so on by the Chinese town of Kuliato SemipjUatinsk, 
or have proceeded in a westerly direction from Yarkand byKashflsr, 
Khokan and Bokhara, thus avoiding the Russian frontier iSlo- 
gether. 

"Now, however, thanks to the persevering industry of Mr. 
Robert Mitchell, we are furnished for the first tune with an TPng*"^ 
translation of the journal of the Russianized Tartar, ValtkhiMioffy 
who in 1858 was sent in disguise from V(xi Yotuoo to Kaahgar^ 
and who, in company with a caravan, thus traversed on two dif- 
ferent Unes tiie whole extent of the ' Syrt,' an elevated table-land 
intersected with rivers and a few rodky, though not very lol^ 
ridges, which stretches from the southern crest of the Celestiil 
Mountains to the confines of the Great Central Desert. 

" The distances in this quarter are not nearly as great as hitherto 
supposed, nor is the coiml^ by any means of a difficult or desolate 
character. The passes, indeed, are everywhere practicable to ladm 
cameh, and the valleys of the two great rivers, the Naryn or 
Jaxartes flowing to the west, and the Aksu flowingto the east, are 
filled throi^hout with encampments of wandering Kirghiz. 

" From Fort Yamoe, the nourishing military colony of the Rus- 
sian government north of the Issy Kul Lake, to the town of Kaagar, 
the entire distance is imder four hundred miles ; and it is under- 
stood that at the present time the Russian outposts have been 
advanced as far as the Khokandian fort at Kurtka, on the Naiyn, 
which is about half way between the two points. Indeed, during 
the last year, Colonel Poltoratski pushed a reconnissance in force 
as far as the Chadir-Kul Lake, which is little more than one hun- 
dred miles from Kashgar ; and it was this demonstration, regarded 
as a preliminary to direct invasion, which impelled the wavering 
Kush Begi to send his brother on a mission of peace to St. Peters- 
burg* 

*' Colonel Poltoratski's account of his discoveries in the valley of 
the Naryn and around the Chadir-Kul Lake is expected to be pub- 



lished almost immediately with the sanction of the Russian go 
ment, and will form a valuable 'pendant' to the Yaluhanoff 
papers, which are to be prepared for the press by M. SemenoflT, the 
well-known president of the physical section of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. In the meantime, Mr. Mitchell's translation of 
Capt. YalikhanofTs journal wiU. it is hoped, receive prominent con- 
sideration at the hands of Sir Koderick Murdhison, pointing •• it 
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does, to the ineyitable and not very distant prospect of Russian 
and JBritish officers hailing — be it for weal or woe — ^from their re- 
Bpective vedettes at Kashgar and Yarkand." 



2. ENGLAND BEYOND SEAS. 

One hundred and one years ago the two British Secretaries of 
State, who until then liad divided the world between them, were 
joined by a third. He was styled Secretary for the Colonial or 
American Department. Ominously enough it was in 1768 also that 
Cieneral Oates went to Boston. Nine years later he had captured the 
British army under Comwallis; fourteen years later the *' Colonial or 
American " Department was superseded, for our chief colonies had 
established their independence. For twelve years after that date, 
until 1794, the affairs of the colonies as well as Ireland were en- 
trusted to the Home Secretary. The great war broke out, the war 
in which colonies changed hands as rapidly as railway shares change 
hands to-day, and the colonies were then, appropriately enough, 
transferred to the newly-appointed Minister of war. Under his 
jurisdiction they remained all through that 23 vears' battle of the 
giants which ended at Waterloo, and through the 39 years' peace 
whicdi followed. In 1854 we again had a continental war on hand, 
and by that time our colonies had so greatly increased that it was 
found absolutely necessary to separate two offices which had been 
held jointly until then, only because the post of Minister of War 
had long been extremelv easy. It was because Czar Nicholas 
threatened to give the sick man at Constantinople his quietus that 
our colonies aUained for the first time since 1782 the dignity of a 
■enarate department of State. 

There are forty-eight colonies imder the Crown. They lie scat- 
tered through eveiT degree of latitude and longitude, through every 
sone, from the Falldand Islands in the far South to the frozen 
regions of British North America within the arctic circle. They 
are of every age, constitution, and physical configuration. There 
is Newfoundland, which we have held for three centuries. There 
is Queensland, which we have settled within ten years. There is 
Qibraltar with its strict military rule, and Victoria with a consti- 
tution more democratic than that of the United States. There are 
the snow wastes of Labrador and the " cinderheap " of Aden ; the 
■pioe groves of Ceylon, and the fur-trapper's run m the Hudson's 
l£ay Territory ; there is the rock fortress of Malta, and there are 
the inexhaustibly fertile plantations of Jamaica ; the continent of 
Australia, and the rabbit-warren of Heligoland. There are colo- 
nies which have been settled peaceably, colonies which have been 
ceded by treaty, colonies which have capitulated in war. There 
are colonies for planters and colonies for convicts ; colonies for 
sheep-bfeeders and colonies for soldiers. There are colonies in 
whicm the governor has to be content with a modest £500 a year, 
and colonies in which he enjoys the ihcome, and much more than 
the infiuenoe of, an English archbishop. All these peoples and 
nations and languages are governed in a two-fold way by them- 
selves and by the mother country ; by governors and councils and 
aasemblies, and by a Secretary of State, a Government department, 
and Parliament. 

The 48 colonies nu^ be arranged in six groups ; Europe, which 
includes Gibraltar, Malta and Heligoland ; Asia, which comprises 
<3eylon, Hong, Kong, the Straits Settlements, and Labuan : Africa, 
bj which we include the settlements on the West Coast, the Cape, 
and Natal, and the islands of St. Helena, and Mauritius ; America, 
which comprehends Bermuda, British Guiana, and the Falkland 
Islands, in addition to that great dominion which stretches from 
Newfoundland to Vancouver Island ; the West Indies, by which 
are meant not only the islands, but also Honduras ; and Australia, 
which consists of Australia proper and New Zealand. This divi- 
sion is not carried out in the Colonial Office. In that establish- 
ment there are eight departments ; but four of these are concerned 
with finance, registries, parliamentary papers, and similar matters. 
The rest divide the colonies among them. The West Indies have 
a department to themselves ; Europe and a part of Africa, go to- 
gether. The Eastern department includes not only the Asiatic 
colonies, but Mauritius and British Columbia. The most formid- 
able group of colonies is that which is put under the supervision of 
the'* North American and Australian " department. While the 
Secretary of State, amd the Parliamentary Under Secretary change 
with the Ministry, there are two permanent Under-Secretaries. 
Sir Frederick Rogers, Bart., has filled his present post since 1860. 
Previously to that he had a distinguished career, tie took a double 
first at Oxford, and carried off various scholarships and fellowships. 
Sir Frederick Kogers was also for some years a journalist, tiis 
colleague. Sir F. Sandford, is also an Oxonian, and a first-class man. 
But, though holding the most responsible positions next to that of 
the Seoetoiy of Sti^, they are out novices in the civil service 



compared with three other gentlemen. Mr. Gordon Gairdner, the 
chief clerk, Mr. Henry Taylor, and Sir George Barrow, the eldest 
senior clerks, have been in the office for nearlj^ half a century, the 
two first having entered in 1824, and the third in 1825. Mr. Taylor 
is known outside of official circles as one of our most accomplisned 
poets and essayists. Official life has not destroyed the imagmation 
of the author of " Pliilip van Artevelde," nor the fine critical power 
of the author of ''Notes on Books." These gentlemen have for 
colleagues more than a score of assistant clerks, junior clerks, and 
as&stant jimior clerks. There are also supplementary clerks, copy- 
ists, and other minor officials, making the total personnel of the Co- 
lonial Office about 70 in number. There is at jPark-street, West- 
minster, a sort of succursale to the chief office in Downing-street ; 
it is occupied by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
11 in number. Beside, there are 15 emigration officers, stationed 
at the principal ports of the kingdom. Their duties are scarcely so 
heavy as they might be, for the only colonies which promote immi- 
gration from the United Kingdom by means of their public funds 
are Victoria, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania. One might have expected that Canada, with its bound- 
less unoccupied territory, would have offered attractions to that 
capital which she so greatly needs — ^labour. 

The political relations between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try vary greatly in the degree of closeness. The colonies are of 
tliree kinds. There are first the Crown colonies, in which the 
Crown has the entire control of legislation, and the administration 
is carried on by officers under the Supervision of the Home Govern- 
ment. Such are Malta, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Heligoland, and many 
of the West Indian Islands ; and here the authority of the Crown 
rests upon conquest or cession. There are other Crown colonies 
in which that authority rests upon statute. Such are Jamaica, Bri- 
tish Columbia, Western Australia, the various West African settie- 
ments, and the Falkland Islands. The second great division com- 
prises colonies possessing representative institutions, but not re- 
sponsible government, and in which the Crown ha^ no more than a 
veto upon legislation, but the Home Government retains tiie con- 
trol of public officers. In these, laws are made by the government 
with the concurrence of one of two legislative bodies, of which one, 
at least, is representative. In the Oape of Good Hope both bodies 
are elective ; in Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobago, Bahamas, and Ber- 
muda the Council is nominated bv the Crown, the Assembly is 
elected. In Natal, Honduras, and six of the West Indian Uands 
there is a single Chamber, i>artly nominated, partlv elected. The 
third principal class comprises those colonies which possess remre- 
sentative institutions and a responsible government, and in which 
the Crown has only a veto on legislation, and the Home Govern- 
ment has no control over any public officer except the Governor. 
This class is made up of our principal colonies, those in British 
North America, and those in Australia. 

Our colonial empire has taken long to grow. It began with 
Baleigh, it received a great impetus under Chatham. The first 
colonists were buccaneers, the second were soldiers, the third were 
labourers. The first took possession on their own account, and 
were utterly regardless of the right of the aborigines. They soon 
found that other powers would be as regardless of their rights, such 
as they were, and it became necessary to place themselves imder 
the authority and the protection of the Chrown. To that lawless 
age succeeded the age of regidar fighting, the great wars when colo- 
nies were captured and re-captured imtil the treaty of 1815 settied 
their destination. To that period belong the two most populoiu 
of our colonies, the two which together contain half of our colonial 
population — ^the Canadas and Ceylon. The great Australian colo- 
nies, which bid fair to surpass all the rest in a very few years, be- 
long to the third age, the age of peace and labour, the age not of 
the spear and the sword, but of the pruning-hook and the plough. 

It need scarcely be said that there is no proportion in the colonies 
between area and population. Ceylon has an area of onlv 24,700 
square miles, and a population of over 2,000,000. Queensland has 
an area of 678,600 square miles, and a population of less than 
90,000. But then we have held Ceylon three-quarters of a century; 
we have settled Queensland only ten years. Moreover, large as is 
the total population in Ceylon, there are but some 3,000 Europeans ; 
while in Queensland nearly the whole of the inhabitants are of our 
own race. 



3. THE POSITION AND FUTURE OF CANADA. 

The following extract from Mr. White's speech at Hamilton is 
well worthy ibe perusal of every true-hearted Canadian. Mr. 
White said : — 

**Will you permit me, gentlemen, before resuming my seat to 
say a word in reference to what I fear is the great stumbling block 
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in the way of the solid prosperity of Canada. There is a tendency 
on the part of some persons to deny the ability of the country to 
hold its own in the straggle for wealth, personal and national, 
which is going on on this continent, and who, loyal though they be, 
and deprecating the idea of annexation as they do, are yet con- 
stantly permitting themselves to fear that the autonomy of the 
country cannot be maintained. Such persons have little solid con- 
fidence in the Dominion. They scarcely ever speak of its future 
without belittling it. The great nation to the South of us so oem- 
pletely in their eyes overshadows us, that we are not seen by them 
in anything like our own fair proportion. No feeling, let me 
assure you, is more dangerous to the country than this. Standing 
in the presence of reverent gentlemen on each side of me, let me 
say that faith is important in more matters than religion. No 
individual, no community, ever succeeded in aocompUshing any- 
thing without it. The first step towards prosperity, whether 
individual or general, is the belief that we can accomplish it, and 
then a steady and honest acting out of that belief, is sure to bring 
it. Let us, as we love our country, give to it tne benefit of this 
faith in its own eternal resources. We have to work out for our- 
selves a separate destiny on this continent, to build up an indi^en- 
dent nationality. In the interests of our common humanity, it is 
better that there should be two great nations in North America, 
living together in friendly rivalry, and not one great overshadowing 
power, which, by its very magnitude, would be a constant menance 
to the world. This is our own manifest destiny, and if we have 
faith in ourselves we can accomplish it. The old Greeks sank soon 
as they lost self-confidence and self-pride, and Byron, who studied 
them well, has given us the cause of their downfall, in words as 
phylosophicaUy as they are historically true : — 

"Enough, no foreign foe could quell 
The soul, till from itself it f«ll : 
Yes, self abasement paved the way 
For servile bonds and despot sway," 

We have every reason for faith and confidence. Within the last 
two years we have united four of the provinces into the Dominion 
of Canada. Already another, Newfoimdland, has signified its 
readiness to come in. Tlie groat North West, *' the fertile belt," 
wUl be incorporated in the Dominion during the next session of 
Parliament, and ere long we shall have the Pacific colonies as well. 
Thus with a confederation extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and posssessing within itself aU the elements necessary for 
the formation of a great nation, what have we to fear? Surely 
with such prospects there was no ground for discouragement. So 
far from being awed into moral cowardice by the great nation 
alongside of us, we should rather be stimulated by their example 
of Tniat energy and confidence will accomplish, to increase effort 
and a warmer patriotism on behalf of our country." — MatUreal 
Daily News. 



4. VALUE OF THE FUR TRADE OF CANADA. 

The fur trade of the Dominion is one of considerable importance. 
Contrary to the general impression the catch of furs does not de- 
crease with the settlement of the country. A change of the fur pro- 
duced is aU that takes place. Instead of the bear and the wolf, the 
mink and the muskrat are caught in stretches of land opened up by 
settlement. The animals requiring much cover recede, while the 
smaller and more numerous species take their places. There are 
now in the cultivated portions of Upper and Lower Canada more 
mink martins, muskrats and fishers than there ever were in the 
most balmy days of the Hurons or the Algonquins. The reason is 
evident ; the larger animals cannot now prey upon the smaller 
creatures as the once could. The exportation of the most valuable 
furs has therefore increased very much within recent years. Strange 
as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that there are more baits 
set for fur bearing animals now by white i>eople than there ever 
by the original sons of the forest. The professional white trapper 
is aided on all sides by the settler and the lumberman. The most 
important of all fur-bearing animals of Canada at present is the 
mink. The skin is small but fine, and costs from 93 to $5. It has 
for some years formed the staple material for ladies' goods, but 
shows signs of giving way in favour of South Sea seal and Persian 
lamb. The value exported during the last year may be set down at 
JJ200 000. A very largo share enters it to local manufacture. The 
martin is a skin of similar size to the mink, bnt of much poorer 
quality. The ruling price during last season was $1 50. The whole 
product of the country is shipped to Europe. The number of skins 
caught in Canada may be estimated at sixty thousand to seventy- 
five thousand, and the value $80,000. The most abundant animal 
is the masquash. About one million of these small skins are ob- 
tained in a year. The fur, when dyed, is made into ladies' goods, 



and when exported is used instead of beaver for making beaver and 
felt hats. The value of the skins here is from 12^. to 20c. The 
fox manages to elude the many traps set for hia total destruction, 
and continues to swell the yearly catch of furs , as many as 15,000 
to 30,000 are caught in a year. The price is, however low, ^1 OO to 
$1 60. The skin is sold to the Greeks, who use it as trimmings for 
coats. Bears are now found only in outlying settlements, and the 
catch is comparatively unimportant. Lynx, fisher, otter, skunk, 
racoon and badger are all exported in moderate quantities. Of 
these, fisher and otter command the highest price. Beaver is laigefy 
used for home manufacture, as well as exported. The price per lb. 
has ruled from $1 to fl 60. Ladies' goods, capes, muffs, &c, are 
now being made from this skin when plucked. The business of ex- 
porting this is very speculative. In the case of war, luxuries aie 
the first to fall in price, and next to diamonds furs are perliaps the 
most easily dispensed with. The caprice of fashion may, in one 
month, cause a decline in price utterly ruinous to the dealer. It is, 
however, necessary that some should be engaged in the enterprise, 
and, as in all other speculative business, there are those who come 
out of the exporting fur trade witli a fortune secured. 

The Hudson Bay Company sold at their London sales, on 19Ui 
Januarv, 609 muslorat skins and 19,782 beaver skina. The follow- 
ing is the list of raw furs gathered at their various posts or forts in 
ihe Hudson Bay Terntoxv, during the year 1868, and a large por- 
tion of which are now to be ofiered at their public sales, commcno- 
ing March 6th : — 

Muskrat 451,731 

Beaver 118,982 

Mink 61,484 

Martin 69,073 

Bed Fox 17,117 * 

Cross Fox 4,616 

Silver Fox 1,225 

WhiteFox 11,707 

Lynx 59,470 

Bear 4,970 

Fisher 5,967 

Otter 5,977 

Skunk 6,520 

Swan 517 

Wolf 8,621 

Wolverine 1,106 

Rabbit 45,914 

Badger 1,722 

Thus far there has been but little change in the value of raw 
skins compared with last year's prices. Beaver and otter have 
maintained full rates. At the sales about to take place, the market 
value for the coining season, will be established. Mink skins will 
not rule as high as formerly. — Montreal Herald, 

YI. iiumdvl m& ^ihtt '$^m. 



1. SCHOOL SECTION SAVING BANKS. 

From the fifth rejx>rt of the Township of Vaughan Cent Savings 
Bank, we make tlie following extracts : — 

** In Canada there are also many and peculiarly excellent means if 
the Legislature resolve to use them, for the beneficial, safe and 
easy establishment of such Savings' Banks at the different School 
Sections, or such groups of these as may find it convenient to unite 
for Bank purposes ; the Teachers devoting an hour once a week to 
receiving the cents from the children, and to a short lecture on the 
nature of such Banks, and the philosophy of saving and frugality, 
and the mighty effects that may be produced both to themselves 
and the'country, by the aggregate of their smallest regular deposits, 
thus teaching the Alphabet or Accidence, so to speak, of Political 
economy, which the children of all schools will carry home and 
practically toadi to their parents. And it should ever be remem- 
bered that this teaching or education is a truly importau and 
valuable part of the system we advocate. 

The idea of any objections existins? against the employment of 
School Teachers at the Savings Banks, from insolvency or changes 
at the defferent Sections is erroneous. Without entering at all on 
the vexed questions as to appointments of either School Teachers 
or School Trustees under the present or any s3nBtem, the course to 
which we, though twenty miles distant from any established buik, 
have invariably adhered should be adopted, viz : — ^that every cent 
collected in one week, is regularly, at the very beginning of the next, 
remitted to some established Mercantile or public Banking oom- 
any, and by them brought to tiie credit, not of eadhSavinss 

ank depositor, but of the Savings Bank whose Directors would 
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oonaut of the School TruBtees .and such other parties as nu^ take 
an interest or be assodafced with them for Bank purposes. The re- 
ceiyxng Teacher should, along with his remittance send a Duplicate 
page of his Day book to the Fublic Banking Company, (merely for 
safe custody and the better to vouch his particular transactions and 
the corresponding entries in the pupil's pass books) but he should 
never hold any cash balance m his handsT and all Ledgerizing 
should be done by a different teacher or gentleman appointed for 
the purpose. The Public Banking Companies too. shoidd never 
hold more than regidated amounts of Savings Bbxul cash in their 
hands, but be obliged quarterly or oftener to transmit the whole 
surplus to the public Exchequer of the Dominion. This last pro- 
Tiaion would not prevent the Savings Banks Directors, in terms of 
any r^;ulation and with the approval of the Government Officer, 
investing any surplus of their aggregate funds on sufficient security 
and interest to promote any public undertaking, improvements or 
local object. 

It would also be erroneous to assume that, establishing any other 
Savings Bank whould necessarily be attended with as mudi pre- 
liminary or contingent expense as ours, for we have had to struggle 
with the inexperience and difficulties, arising from all proper Sav- 
ings Banks being entirely and practically unknown in the Province, 
and the want of public legislation and inspection. — We had to print 
and circulate no small amoimt of reports and correspondence, and, 
aa stated in a memorial by all our Directors, to the Postmaster 
General, under some impression that a share of the relief enjoyed 
by other Educational and public Institutions, could be ec^iuitably 
accorded to us, or our prospects might otherwise be frustrated, we 
are not vet, but hope still to be informed, that an Association truly 
designed and so well able as in Britain, to work harmoniously and 
beneficially to Post Office and all public banks themselves, and the 
progress of tiie country, wiU receive due consideration ; neither 
was it possible, without power, to assure some remuneration for a 
sufficient futui^o tract of time, to use the full assistance the Teach- 
ers are so well qualified to afford. But in these circumstances we 
are aU the more bound to state, at present, our thanks to the 
Directors of the Vaughan plank toll gates for materially obviating 
the apprehended loss and diminishing the expense of communica- 
ting with depositors beyond their bars, for transmission of Pass 
Books and moneys, and to acknowledge the very kind and courteous 
way every Teadier in our neighbourhood stated his readiness 
gratuitously after school hours, to afford any assistance we asked, 
and more especially to record the help and zeal of Messrs. Wallace 
and Burgess, who for a long time so efficiently acted as our Clerks 
and Accountant, and to thimk Mr. N. C. Wallace for his letter, 
giving several useful details, and observations which we were grati- 
fied by the Editor of the JowiuU of Edtuioiion for UpPJ^r Canada, 
pnblisning and favourably noticing in that valuable Official publi- 
cation for January, 1868. 

COST OF RECENT WARS. 

The following curious statistics are published in a Paris paper, of 
the n amber of men killed in action between the years 1854 and 
1868. The sum total in both continents of human beings sacrificed 
to Bellona is thus given : The war in the Crimea, 748,000 ; Italy, 
44y000; Scheleswig-Holstein, 3,600; North America, 281,000; 
South America, 519,000; Germanv, 45,000; Asia and Africa, 
95,000; sum total, 1,736,400. The expenses amounted to 47 
miliards 870 million francs, thus divided : Crimean war, 8,500,000,- 
OOOf. ; Schleswie-Holsterin, 18,000,000f. ; North America, 23,500,- 
000,000f.; South America, ll,000,000,000f . ; Germany, 1,650,009,- 
OOOf.; Asia and Africa, l,00O,000,000f.; total, 47,870,000,000f. 

INTERESTING FACTS. 

Glass windows were used for lights in 1222. 
Chimneys first put up to houses in 1236. 
Tallow candles for light, 1290. 
Spectacles invented by an Italian in 1240. 
Paper made from linen, 1302. 
Woolen doth made in England, 1341. 
Art of printing from moveable ^pe, 1440. 
Watches first made in Germany, 1447. 
Telescopes invented by Porta and Janson, 1450. 
Tea first brought from China to Europe in 1501. 
Circulation of blood discovered by Harvey, in 1610. 
Newspapers first established in 1629. 
Pendulxmi clocks first invented in 1C39. 
Barometer invented by Torrioelle, in 1535. 
Steam engine invented in 1649. 
Bread made with yeast in 1650. 
Cotton planted in the United States in 1759. 
engine invented in 1685. 



Stereotyping invented in Scotland in 1784. 

Telegraph invented by Morse in 1832. 

The first deguerreotype made in France in 1839. 



VII. ^imllmtms |tW»9 ^mAln^. 



OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 



Over and over affain, 

No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of Life, 

Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 

I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 

Over and over again. 

We cannot measure the need 

Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the ffolden sands 

That run through a sin^c hour. 
But the morning dews must fall, 

And the sun and summer rain 
Must do their part and periorm it ^ 

Over and over again. 

Over and over again 

The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over acain 

The ponderous miU- wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 

Though doing be not in vain, 
And a blessinff, failing us once or twice, 

May come u we try again. 

The path that has once been trod, 

Is never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson wc once have learned 

Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears may fall, 

And the heart to its depth be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 

To render us meet for Heaven. 



OFFICIAL LIFE OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

In domestic life Her Majesty sets an example that the nobility and 
the wealthy classes may do well to imitate. The time not passed in 
the affairs of state are passed in domestic duties, for the queen eats no 
idle bread. Her breakfast hour is 8 o'clock. This is the social meal 
of England. The Queen meets her guests at the bresiast table with 
the unaffected ease of a high bom lady. Motherly, unaffected and 
considerate, all are put at their ease. Letters intended for her 
family and guests are put on the plate of each, and it is no breach of 
decorum to examine them. She is the woman of the household at 
her breakfast table, and not the queen of state. The dinner is a more 
formal, stately affair. The Queen attends personally to her house* 
hold, to the employment and discharge of servants, to the expenses^ 
the wages and all that pertains to the disbursement of funds. Dewing 
knitting, visiting the poor and sick, for Her Majesty idways has a 
round tiiat she goes, to employ the time not oflUciidly occupied. As 
a sovereign, she ia the hardest worked woman in England. Her 
official duties usually commence at 7 o'clock in the morning, one hour 
before breakfast. Wherever she is, despatches are sent daily in by 
messengers, who ride in first class cars bearing what are called 
baskets. The papers from all the departments are submitted to her. 
These baskets are dark morocco boxes about a foot in length . These 
are sent from Downing street, the admiralty, the home department, 
the head of the army, &c. Each basket is locked by the minister 
who sends it. A card hanging from the inside contains the name of 
the minister. Every train to Windsor, Balmoral and Osborne carries 
messengers with these boxes. The Queen and the minister alone can 
unlock them. All these documents have to be read by her, for she 
signs nothing which she does not read. Every bill, act, treaty docu- 
ment, petition or paper requiring her name, are subject to herpersonal 
attention. Her Majesty is admitted to be.one of the best business women 
in the kingdom. Each day's business is finished before the day 
closes. Usually the messenger waits and takes the basket, locked by 
Her Majesty, back to the minister from whom it came. The Queen 
holds a ready pen, and carries on her personal correspondence, which 
is very large. She pays her own postage like any lady in the land. 
She always gives personal attention to her children, and their 
religious training has been the object of much solicitude and care. 
Her favorite pastime at Balmoral is among the poor and lowly and 
the sick, with whom she talks, reads, prays, and leaves medicine^ 
food, money and little tokens ox her regard. — Letter by Burl^h, 
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96th, 28th, 29lh. Snow 2iid, 5th, 6th, 10th. 12th, 19th, 2001. Rftin, 20th, 
29th. The month oahn, with the exception of one or two 8tonnyd»yi. The 
eoldett day was in 1866, 8th January, temp.— 19^.5; 1867, 31st Janoary and 
12th I>eoemher,— 9*.9; 1868, 3rd Februanr,--18".5j 1869, 5th March,-~8*.4; the 
22tad and 23rd also went below sero,— 6 .9. Indications of a late spring pre- 
dominate. 

FlKBitoK&^Limar halo, 18th, 22nd. Shooting star near Z, eourse W to 
B» Bt 9 P.H, 31st. Wind storms, 4th, 9th, 14th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd. Sli|^t 
fog, 18Ul Snow, 2nd. 3rd. 4th (air thick with snow), 5th, 7th— 10th, 12£— 
14th, 22nd, 30th. Bain, 26th, 29th, 30th. Nearly all the great snow storms 
have been lees seTere in this rieinity than farther down the Ottawa, and still 
less so iaither npthe rirer. The snow, however, has been Tery deep throu^- 
oat the Ottawa V alley, and much square Umbcor and a vezy great quantity 
of saw-logs will be left in the woods, owing to the difficulty ef forwarding 
hay. kc The Brockrille and Ottawa B. R. was ssTeral times blocked up 
with snow, and since its being cleared the eahoU hare been a great obstacle 
to teaming. The ranges of temperature hare been unusuaUv great this 
month, sad the snow melts very slowly. Small pox rery prevalent in Pem- 
broJce and tiie surrounding country. 

PxDniBOBOUQB.--Pariieliaon thin narrow strati north and south of sun, 
a4 7.51A.M.; rery f^int prisDMtic oolors lasted for a considerable time. 
lOtfa, small solar halo at 1 P.M. 17th, large solar halo at 1 P.M.; narrow 
arch of faint aurond light at 9 P.M. dose over NH. 22nd, well defined solar 
halo at 1 P.M. 29th, robins first observed ; th^ came quite suddcoily about 
8.25 A«M. in a flock of about thirty. 31st, arch of auroral light, stretching 
from NNW to NNEH about 9.47 P.M., and for about 15 minutes after- 
wards oeeasioiiaUv spindles and small streamers appeared at £ end of arch, 
which gradually disappeared, lights still remaining. Fogs, 12th and 17th. 
Snow, 2nd, 2M, 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd. 
Bain, 96th, 27th, 29th, 30th. The law temperature -19*. 6, reported on 1st, 
oc euiT o d on Saturday night, 27— 28th February. 

Sdcoob.— Storms of wind, 22nd, 30th, 31st. Snow, 1st, 6th, 10th, 12th, 
1301, 19tii, 22nd. Bain, 26th, 29th, 30th. Much cold and stormy weather 
this month. At 4 A.M., 18th, brilliant aurora, extending over one-third of 
the heavens, 

STBATFOBix-On 20th, large lunar halo at 10 P.M. 24th, small colored 
hmar halo at d P.M. Storms ef wind, 6th, 14th, 22nd. 30th. Fogs, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th, 30th. Snow, 1st, 2nd, 6th, 7tfa, 10th, 12th, 19th, 22nd, 30th. 
Bain, 26th, 27th, 29th. Bobins and other spring birds, 27th. 

. WiirDflOB.--On 3rd. rainbow at 5.10 P.M. 16th, meteor from K£ towards 
K. 18th, very- laive lunar halo. 20th, very large lunar halo. 21st, very 
large and distmct lunar halo. 24th, lunar halo. 26th. thaw carried off al- 
moat all the snow, and since 27th a little steamer has been plying between 
Detroit and Amherstburg, 18 miles distant. Large quantities of floating ice 
pwasing down the river. 28th, at 8 P.M. distinct and well defined lunar 
xainbow observed for 10 minutes : lightning, thunder and rain. Wind 
■tonns, 5th, 6th, 13th, 14th, 30th. Fogs. 9th, 19th, 26th, 27th. Snow, 2nd, 
5tib, eth, 10th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 22nd. ttdn, 25th, 28th, 30th. 

IX. (tAixt«titniA%vitlU^tn(t. 

^TiCTOBix Uinvxftsrry.— The commencement exercises of this 

^:-tTiiireraxty took place in Cobourg this week, and proved highly satis- 
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iV'lKtory to the friends and the Institution. Indeed, it seems that these 
'• jHUioal gatherings of frieoda from all ports of Canada proved more in- 
^rliRflting every year. On Sunday evening, the Baccalaureate sermon 
V^^TM ddiversd by the Bev. W. M. Ponshon, M.A., President of the 
i'^mHejtat Conference. The text vas Ist Corinthians 12 chap. 31st 
-'• Wiai — " But covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet show I unto yon a 
-"fMre axoellent way." He showed that however good the best gifts, 
tm great intellectnal powers, wealth, fame, &c., may be, still spiri- 
grace and Christian charity were superior to all, the former endur- 
ocJy for a time, while the latter are eternal. On Monday evening, 
same gentleman delivered his celebrated lecture on the "Hugne- 
The large andience present were held in the most rapt attention 
aa hour and a half, several of his incomparable delineations of 
eliciting the most enthusiastic bursts of applause. On Tuesday 
n at three o'clock, the annual address to the Alumni was deli- 
by the Bev. A. H. Beynar, M.A., Professor of Modem Language 
Bni^ish literatare, who chose for his subject the Belation of the 
to the Qood. It was an exceedingly finished composition. 
close of this address, the annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
was held. The election of officers for the coming year resulted as 
: — ^President, Bev. W. M. Punshon, M.A.; let Vice-President, 
• McLaren, LL.B. ; 2nd Vice-President, Br. Brouse ; Secretary, H. 
Esq., M.A.; Treasurer, J. W. Kerr, Esq., M.A.; Committee, 
resident in Cobouig ; Lecturer for 1870, Dr. Caniff. At eight 
between tixty and seventy gentlemen, members of the XJniver- 
aad Alumni, sat down to a sumptuous dinner, provided by mine 
flf the Panwel House. After doing ample justice to the eatables, 
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the intellectual entertainment was commenced by the chairman (Mr. 
Punshon) proposing the usual loyal toasts, prefacing each with some 
eloquent remarks most appropriate to the subjects. A number of other 
toasts, suitable to the occasion, were proposed and responded to by the 
various gentlemen present. The Convocation was held in Victoria Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon at three o'clock. It is estimated that over a 
thousand people were present. Many had come from the Province of 
Quebec, and some from New Brunswick, while all parts of Ontario 
were represented. The following degrees were then conferred : — ^B.A. 
— Joseph A. Clarke, John W. BaYoill, Thomas Colling, Moses McPher* 
son, John Moore, Edwin S. Washington, John B. Wass. M. A. — ^Alfred 
H. Beynar, B.A., Hugh Johnston, B.A., Charles W. Stickle, B.A., A. 
B. Bain, B.A., Abraham I>evitt, B.A., P. E. Moyer, B.A., Jonathan 
Pettett, B.A., Alexander Hardie, B.A. Ad ^um/em— Asa F. Wall* 
bride, B.A., of Queen's College, Kingston. LL.B. — David Asfaby, 
Charles Barsalou, Stanislas Cote, Alexis Dessaiut, Joseph Daignean, 
Oscar Desrosiers, John W. Frost, B.A., H, Gingras, Hermidas Jeanoote, 
Joe. Prime Mathieu, Pierre A. Mathieu, J. Alderic Ouimet, Pierre 
Poupart, Henri Pepin, Bichard Quintal, A. A. Stockton, B.A., F. 
Villeneuve. M.D. — ^W. Anderson, G. Archambault, S. Ambuchon, J. 
M. Aylesworth, W. Bald, E. Boissy, B. P. Boucher, G. Brown, F. 
Butler, J. A. Carroll, T. Carter, C. L. Coulter, E. H. Dansereau, W* 
Ferron, P. O'Keefe, J. M. Piatt, E. Plaute, J. A. A. Peltier, L. Proulx, 
J. Bussel, W. B. Towler, G. B. Frazer, W. W. French, E. Gervais, P. 
Givonx, A. Graham, G. Halley, J. Hanley, W. T. Harrison, W. W. 
Hepworth, W. Henderson, E. Hurtubise, T. Kieman, J. J. Kingston, 
S. Santoine, G. Stewart, P. H. Spohn, A. Trembhiy, F. X. Trudel, W. 
W. Turver, A. S. Kirkland, E. ,Lachapelle, W. Lamontagne, J. Landot, 
A. Larose, W. B. Lindsay, W. M'Camus, T. Marchesseault, A. Munier, 
D. Mitchell, A. Moreau, P. B. Mignault, G. A. Neal, B. Ough, J. B. 
Tanguay, J. H. Watson, J. H. Webb, J. H. Widdifield, J. W. Wood. 
After this. Dr. Berryman addressed the medical graduates. The follow- 
ing prizes were then presented : — Prince of Wales Gold Medal — Joseph 
Adam Clarke, Prince, of Wales Silver Medal — John William BaveilL 
The Byerson Prize — Kenneth Dingwall. The Webster Prize — John 
Moore. The Hodgins Prize — Thomas Colling. The Cooley Prize — A. 
L. Bussell. The Punshon Prize, founded by W. Kerr, Esq., M.A. — 
First in Elocution and Composition — John Moore. Literary Assodathn 
Prizu — First English Essay — James Allen, Allan Bowerman, Kezmeth 
Dingwall — Squal, First in 3Biocution — Thomas Colling. Second in 
Elocution-^ohn Fetch. Mr. Punshon was then called upon for an 
addrees, and, as usual, made a splendid speech. He gave a brief sketch 
of the past history of the College, and also- referred to its splendid pro- 
spects in the future. We have not space to give a report of this do* 
quent address as we should like, and must therefore omit much that 
would no doubt prove interesting to our readers. The Conversazione 
in the evening was held under the auspices of the Literary Association* 
Some five hundred ladies and gentlemen were present. The evening 
was principally put in by promenading and social chat. The band sup- 
plied excellent music to the time of which the promenading was done. 
— Toronto Evening Tribune. 

• ^Woodstock Lxtkbart Ikotituti.— Having been appointed to 

attend the Examination of the Literary Department, we present the 
following Beport : — ** We were present at the examination of almoit 
every class, and must express our pleasure with the results as a whole. 
But as the work of the past term has been much interrupted by an uti* 
usual amount of sickness amongst both teachers and pupils, we will not 
attempt to enter into details. We were disappointed at not finding 
several pupils — especially among the ladies — ^who last year gave pro- 
mise of becoming good students, but who, like some others, have left 
their course half completed. The plan adopted last year of giving some 
time and attention to drill in the Junior Classics, has been attended with 
very good results ; and a more complete staff of teachers would enable 
the faculty to show even more satisfactory results in that and other 
subjects. We are glad to learn that there is a good prospects, of in- 
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creased accoxnmodation for the increasing number of .pupils, with an 
addition to the number of teachers. These extensions are much needed, 
and we are confident they will pay — ^to say nothing of the relief to the 
teachers, and the increased thoroughness of the training. The course 
marked out for both the Male and Female Departments is liberal and 
well arranged ; with increased teaching facilities, and a rigid adherence 
to the prescribed course in the case of each pupil, the best results will 
follow. We found the teachers very much devoted to the interests of 
the institute, very painstaking and laborious ; indeed in some cases we 
think it would be for the advantage of both teacher and student if more 
energy could sometimes be infused into the students, if he could be kept 
under the continual consciousness that exact, thorough preparation was 
expected and demanded of him, and that — whatever the teacher might 
do towards himself — ^he meant to spare no one else. Not the least 
pleasant, even if the most laborious, part of our duty was the giving of 
a written examination to Candidates for General Proficiency Prizes. 
Through the generosity of some friend eight prizes varying from $5 to 
$15 were given ; a First and Second Prize in each of the three years 
of the higher course ; as also in the second year, without ** Classics." 
After a pretty severe examination, they were awarded as follows : — 
First year — 1st prize, J. P. McEwen ; 2nd prize, S. Chailon. Second 
year — 1st prize, J. Bates ; 2nd prize, J. C. Tichworth. Those of the 
Soeond year " without classics," were taken by two ladies : 1st prize, 
A. M. Bell ; 2nd prize, A. McConncU. Third year — 1st prize, A. Turn 
bull ; 2nd prize, D. W. C. Troy. In addition to these, prizes in books, 
for TCnglia^ Composition, were distributed by the Alumni Association to 
£. W. Dadson, Sophy McGinn, Adelia McConnell, and an extra one in 
the same subject to Sarah M. Bodwell. J. M. Bates carried of the first 
and W. B. Underbill the second of the prizes annually offered by the 
Principal, for Public Speaking. The progress manifested throughout 
these and the other examinations was greater than we expected, con 
'^idering the disadvantages under which all had laboured during the 
term. (Signed,) J. C. Yulb, Johw W. Clark. 
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TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
arge sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 

TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Tnistees' School 
Manual, we desii^ to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts is now ready. Single copies, 35 cents, including postage. 
New School Sections will be supplied gratuitously. 

CANADIAN DOMINION DIRECTORY FOR 1870-71. 

[We most cordially direct the attention of the readers of the 
Jmmal to the following prospectus of the proposed '^Canadian 
Dominion Directory for 1870-71," about to be published by 
Mr. Jolm Lovell, the enterprising publisher of Montreal. In 
Mr. Lovelies hands, the public may rely upon it that this ex- 
tensive work will be well prepared and carefully printed. We 
sincerely hope Mr. Lovell will meet with the success which his 
industry and enteqirise so fully warrant. Mr. Lovell says : — 
"It is proposed to circulate not less than Ten Thousand 
Copies of the Directory. If undertaken, the work will involve 
an expenditure of about $75,000. My aim is to produce a 
work of national utility — a reliable medium of communication 
between merchants in the several Provinces and abroad — a 
guide and hand-book to intending emigrants, and to show at a 
glance the extent and importance of our *New Dominion.' "] 

The following is the prospectus: — 



CANADIAN DOMINION DIRECTORY 

FOR 1870-71. 

The Subscriber proposes to issue in September, 1870, if sof- 
ficient support by Subscriptions and Advertisements can be 
obtained to cover the cost of publication, a Canadian Do- 
minion DiREcrroRY, comprising the Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; to which wffl 
be appended the Provinces of Newfoundland and Pringb 
Edward Island. The Directory will contain the Names of 
Professional and Business Men, and of the principal Inhalu- 
tants in the Cities, Towns, and Villages, together with a laige 
amount of general information, including Alphabetical Direc- 
tories of Post Offices and Postmasters, Banks, GoTemmenUl 
Departments and EmployeeSf Houses of Parliament, Law Courts, 
Educational Departments, Custom Houses and Officers of Cus- 
toms, Ports of Entry, Tariffs of Customs, List of Patents of 
Inventions, Canals, Railways, Railway and Skamhoat BautUy 
Benevolent and Religious Societies, Clergy of all Denomina- 
tions, Registrars with their Divisions, Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, &c., &c.; also. Statements of Imports and Exports, Rev- 
enue, Expenditure, Trade, Population, &c., &c. 

To he correcied to Aiigustj 1870. 

The Canada Directory for 1857-58, published by the 
Subscriber, contained the Names of the Principal Inhabitants 
in 1,339 Cities, Towns, and Villages in Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. The Canadian Dominion Directory for 1870-71 will 
contain a short description of at least 3,500 Cities, Towns and 
Villages in the Dominion of Canada, and the Provinces dt 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, together with the 
Names of the Professional and Business Men and of the prin- 
cipal Inhabitants. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

Dominion of Canada SubseribiBrs $12 Cy. per copy 

United States do $15 Cy. do 

Great Britain and Ireland do j^3 Stg. do 

France, Germany, &c. do £3 Stg. do 

Rates of Advertising will be made known on application 
to the Publisher. 

No Money to he paid until the TVorh « delivered, — ^This notice 
is given for the reason that unprincipled men have, on sevoal 
occasions, canvassed for and obtained moneys in advance^ on 
account of Books which they falsely represented me as being 
about to publish. 

Persons desirous of aiding in the Publication of th© Cana- 
dian Dominion Directory, for 1870-71 will please send in 
their orders for Subscriptions and Advertisements to 

JOHN LOVELL, Pnnier and Publisher. 

23 and 25 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, May, 1869. 

RUTTAN'S 

YEyTILATiyg STOVES, 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 



These may certify that the Board of School Trustees for the City 
of Toronto put up December, 1867, in their new School House, on 
EHzabeth Street, four of Ruttan's Air Warming or Ventilating 
Stoves, say one in each School Boom. These stoyes were in regidar 
nse, during school hours, until fires were discontinued, about the 
beginning of the month of May, and they have given fnll satisfao- 
tion in every respect. Although the weather was severe and pro- 
longed, the Kuttan Stoves kept the school rooms comfortably wann, 
while the ventilation at the same time was thoroughly good. These 
Stoves are also very economical in fuel, as is proved by the fact 
that the four in question consumed only two and a half cords of 
wood each, during the above mentioned period of time. 

(Signed) W. W. OGDEN, M.D. 

G. A. BARBER, Chairman Com. School Buildings. 

Secretary, B. S. T. 

Toronto, September 15th, 1868. 

Addkbss—JOHN BOXALL, Qtjbbn Strmt West, Tobonto. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

GRANT FOB CXJHHON SCHOOLS IN ONTAIUO FOR 1869. 

CircvUtr to the Clark of each Gouniy, City, T&ton, and VUlagt 
Mvmc^ai^ m ihe Provinct of Ontario. 

StK, — I have the honoiu to tranraiit herewith a oertiGed 
copy of tho ^portionment for the curront year, of the Le^sla- 
tiTo School Qrant to each City, Towd, Village, and Townahip 
in Ontario. 

The batda of apportionment to the seTcral Counties, Gitiee, 
TowDB, ViUsgeB, and Townships for this year ia the School 



population as parted by tho Local Superintendents for 1867, 
and I haTe no more generally accurate etatistics of a late date. 
From 1862 to 1665, the census of 1861 was the basis; but the 
large increase of population in some localitjes noeoesitated an- 
other standard for the last two years. 

Where Boman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the snm i^ 
portioned to the Municipality has been divided betvowi the 
Common and Separate Schools therein, according to the aT«c^ 
age attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during last 
year, as reported and cratified 1^ tho Trustees. 

The mode of paying these grants has been altered since last 
year. They will now be paid by the Hon. the ProTindal 
Treasurer on the certificate of tiie Chief Superintendmt. 
These c^ificates wiU issue immediately in faTonr of tiiose 
Municipalities which hare sent in dnly audited adtool aooounts 
and Local Superintendents' reports to thif (Moo. 

I trust that tho hberality of your Council wilt be increased 
in proportion to the growing neoefidty and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thoron^ education of all the youth 
of tho land. 

I am, Sirr your obedient serrant, 

E RYEKSON, 
Education Office, Toronto, 
26th Juno, 1669. 



AVFOBiraMUUn.' TO OOUSTIES POS 

use. 

1. OODNTY flF QLBNGARRY. 
Towndlip*. Appoitioimieot 
Chariottaolnurii W38 00 

Do ibrSepinto S«lio<4*...no 00 

Kenjon 667 00 

Lawaatcr 391 00 

do for S«Mnte 3c!hoolB....«Ii7 00 
LocUel .'. 4M 00 

do foiSepHmto Boboob CI33 00 

$280 00 12049 00 
Total for Conntr, «!,33B. 

2. COUNTY OF STORMONT. 

Comwril , »S23 00 

TlDdti 3« 00 

Onabnick. 711 00 

RoEbwongli ^S 00 

neo9oo 

3. COUMTY OF DUNDAS. 



COUNTY OF T>XimiAS-~(Conamud.) 
TownahiiM. Aiq^oitionme 

WiUUnxborgh C67 00 

WlnchMter 615 00 

«Z10100 

*. COUNTY OF PREaOOTT. 

AUred nw 00 

Caledonia. ,. 107 00 

H»wk(«bniy, E«t 420 00 

da foF8epknteSohool>L.«18S00 

do WaBt„ 22B00 

Lon^eull , 186 00 

Plamtageiiet, North 873 00 

do Ear Separate 3chooli...tl8 00 

do Soath 1» 00 

OMOOnfiOBOO 
Total for Couiktr, Cl.GSS: 

&. COUNTY OP RUSSELL. 

Cambridgo » 60 00 

Clarance 349 00 

Cnmberiand. 338 00 

RoMell 203 00 

MGOOO 



t COUNTY OF CARLBTON. 
Townthipa. Apportianiiunt 

ntsor tsita oo 

Okmoeatcr 4Ga 00 

do forSvanteSaboolBi,.KO 00 

Goolbavm , SB8 00 

Oower,North ».«.—.., 288 00 

Hnntler- -,— .,...,.,..- 31S 00 

Marah _ „ ito 00 

MarllMnoQgh,.. ..,...„ .,„„ 277 OO 

do (or Separata Sohoob 28 00 

Nspean ., 416 00 

ilo Separata Schoola SI 00 

Oeeoods 454 00 

do for Separate Scboob 43 00 

Torbohoa UO 00 

tl47 0Ot3SOa0O 
Total for Caantr, fM49L 

7. COUNTY OP QEIBNVILLE. 

Angnsta WOO 00 

Edwardaborgh OOt 00 

do for Separate SehooUKS 00 

Oower, South 136 00 

Oif ord on Udeao 488 00 

do forBqMtrateSohoob... I» 00 
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COUNTY OF GRENVILLE— CCon^nwjd.; 
Townships. Apportionment. 
Wolfoid •.. 308 00 

951 00 9214100 
Total for County, $2^92. 

8. COUNTY OF LEEDS. 

Bustard and Burgess, South $477 00 

Crosby, North 289 00 

Crosby, South 318 00 

Elizabethtown 656 00 

Elmsley, South 209 00 

Escott, Front 178 00 

Kitley 369 00 

do for Separate School 99 00 

Leeds and Lansdowne, Front 318 00 

do do Rear 280 00 

Yonge, Front 229 00 

Yonge and Escott, Rear 219 00 

do for Separate School 21 00 

9300093542 00 
Total for County, 93,572. 
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• 12. COUNTY OF ADDINGTON. 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Amherrt Island 9120 00 

Anglesea and Kaladar 132 00 

Camden, East T21 00 

do . for Separate School... 915 00 

Denbigh and Ahl&ger 85 00 

Emestown 513 OOj 

Sheffield 294 00 

do for Separate School.. .944 00 



COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGHH'Ci»«'<*^J 
Townships. Appoitioiiiment. 

Snowdon 46 00 

Stanhope 10 00 



Total for County, 92,539. 



945 00 92494 00 



9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathnrst 

Beckwith ■ 

Burgess, North 

Dalhousie 

do for Separate School 911 00 

ll)arling......i.« •• 

■Drummqnd 

Elnsley, North 

Lanark r % 

Lavant 

Montague 

Fakenham 

Bainsay > 

Sherbrooke, North 

do South 



9378 00 
287 00 
130 00 
192 00 

100 00 

308 00 
170 00 
269 00 

40 00 
412 00 

309 00 
517 00 

40 00 
85 00 



Total for County, 93,248. 



911 00 93237 00 



10. COUNTY OP RENFREW. 

Admaston A 

Algona 

AUoe 

do for Separate School 9 9 00 

Bigot and BJitilifitld 

Brougham s 

Brolmey 

Bnidenell, Raglan and Radcliffe 

Grattan 

do for Separate Schools 27 00 

Griffith 

Horton.... 

McNab 

Matawatchan 

Pembroke 

do for Separate Schools... 19 00 

Petewawa, Buchanan and McKay 

Rolph and WyUc 

Ross 

Sebastopol 

Staflford. 



Westmeath., 
Wilbeiforce. 



9272 00 
70 00 
99 00 

140 00 
61 00 

176 00 
96 00 

137 00 

18 00 

197 00 

248 00 

20 00 

51 00 

30 00 
CO 00 
189 00 
65 00 
105 00 
328 00 
209 00 



Total for.County, 92,626. 



955 00 92571 00 



11. COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Barrie | 

Pedford 

do for Separate School... 941 00 

Clarendon ^ 

Hindhinbrooke , 

Kennebec 

Kingston 

do for Separate School 937 00 

LoQghboroagh 

Olden 

Oso 

Pahnerston 

Pittsbni^h 

Portland 

Stonsngton 

Wolfelsland 

4o for Separate Schools... 9101 00 



944 00 
139 00 

2100 

74 00 

45 00 

450 00 

291 01 

74 00 

60 00 

47 00 

607 00 

298 00 

348 00 

277 00 



Total for County, 91,874. 



959 00 91815 00 



Total for County, 92,854. 



9179 00 92675 00 



13. COUNTY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphustown 9 91 00 

Fredericksburgh, North 199 00 

do South 160 00 

Richmond 418 00 

9858 00 



14. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasburgh 9370 00 

Athol 199 00 

Hallowell 388 00 

Hillier 269 00 

Maiysburgh 457 00 

Sophiasburgh 298 00 

9198100 



15. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

Elzevir 9123 00 

do for Separate Schools 912 00 

Hungerford 523 00 

do for Separate SchooL 914 00 

Huntingdon 365 00 

Madoc 477 00 

Marmora and Lake 187 00 

Rawdon 452 00 

Sidney 537 00 

Thurlow 527 00 

Tudor 60 00 

Tyendinaga .' 862 00 

do for Separate Schools... 913 00 



Total for County, 94,152. 



939 00 94113 00 



16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Ahiwick 9155 00 

Brighton 430 00 

do for Separate Schools 920 00 

Cramahe 466 00 

Haldimand 736 00 

do for Separate Schools... 924 00 

Hamilton 690 00 

Monaghan, South 160 00 

Murray 470 00 

Percy 414 00 

do for Separate School 922 00 

Soymonr 600 00 



Total for County, 94,077. 



966 00 9401100 



17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright 9370 00 

Cavan 690 00 

Clarke 740 00 

Darlington 760 00 

Hope 600 00 

Manvers. 610 00 



93,660 00 



18. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Asphodel 9323 00 

do for Separate Schools 924 00 

Belmont and Methuen 116 00 

Bnrleigh : 60 00 

Cardiff. 2 00 

ChandoB 18 00 

Douro 372 00 

Dummer 246 00 

Dysart 40 00 

Emusmore 120 00 

Galway 70 00 

Harvey 37 00 

Minden 90 00 

Monaffhan, North 140 00 

Otonabee 445 00 

do for Separate SdbooL 921 00 

Smith 870 00 



19. COUNTY OP VICTORIA. 

Anson and Hindon 43 00 

Bexley 44 00 

Carden 110 00 

Diaper, MaM^lay, Stephenson, Byde 

^ni Oakley...., 80 00 

Eldon 328 00 

Emily 487 00 

Fenelon , 328 00 

Laxton and Digby * 75 00 

Lutterworth 38 00 

Mariposa 656 00 

Ops 447 00 

SomerviUe 95 00 

Verulam 223 00 

92944 00 



20. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock 9557 00 

Mara aad Rama 206 00 

do for Separate School... 9 32 00 

Pickering 922 00 

Reach 750 60 

Scott 318 00 

Scugoglsland 80 00 

Thorah 187 00 

Uxbridge 532 00 

Whitby, Bast 407 00 

do West 348 00 



Total for County, 94,429. 



932 00 94397 00 



21. COUNTY OF YOBK. 

Etobicoke 9331 00 

do for Separate School 9 7 00 

Georgina 200 00 

GwilBmbury, East 428 00 

do North 246 00 

King 963 00 

MiSham 864 00 

Scarborough S» 00 

Vaughan 960 00 

Whitchurch 647 00 

York 866 00 

do for Separate Schools 146 00 



Total for Coanty, 96,058. 



9153 00 95905 00 



22. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion ; $587 00 

Caledon 577 00 

Chingoaoousy 746 00 

Gore of Toronto 125 00 

do for Separate Schools. 9 15 00 

Toronto 716 00 



Total for County, 92,766. 



915 00 92751 00 



23. COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 

AdjaU «278 00 

Essa 467 00 

Flos 175 00 

Gwillimbury, West 397 00 

Innisfil.... 607 00 

do for Separate School 9 7 00 

Medonte 397 00 

Mono 470 60 

Monck 44 00 

Morrison 66 00 

Muskoka 33 00 

Mulmur 279 00 

Nottawasaga 586 00 

Orillia and Matchedash 120 00 

do forSeparaee School... 25 00 

Oro 437 00 

Sunnidale 140 00 

Tay and Tiny 249 00 

Tecumseth 617 00 

Tossorontio 179 00 

Vespra 173 00 

do for Separate Bdhoob 7 00 

939 0096613 00 
Total for Oounty, 95,652. 
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24. COUNTY OP HALTON. 
Townahipt. Apportionment. 

K«iu«ttng $676 00 

NMsagawejra 328 00 

Nekon 487 00 

Trafalgar 677 00 

•2068 00 

25. COUNTY OP WENTWORTH. 

Ancaster $550 00 

Barton 300 00 

Beverlev 700 00 

Binbrooke 230 00 

Flamborongh, East 426 00 

do for Separate School... $14 00 
Flamboroufirh, West 412 00 

do for SeparaU School... 28 00 

Glanford 260 00 

Saltfleet 300 00 

$42 00 $3168 00 
Total for County, $3,210. 

26. COUNTY OF BRANT. 

Brantford $706 00 

Bnrford 776 00 

Xhimfries, South $407 00 

Oakland 160 00 

Onondaga 209 00 

$2248 00 

27. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Caiator $239 00 

Clinton 298 00 

Gainsborough 318 00 

Grantham 340 00 

do for Separate School ...$36 00 

Grimsby 336 00 

Louth 219 00 

Niagara ; 239 00 

$36 00 $1989 00 
Total for County, $2,025. 

28. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 

Bertie $279 00 

Cxowland 160 00 

Humberatone 303 00 

do for Separate School... $45 00 

Pelham 288 00 

Stamford 256 00 

do For Separate School $42 00 

Thorold 288 00 

Wainfleet 278 00 

Willoughby 136 00 

do for Separate School ...$14 00 

$101 00 $1988 00 
Total for County, $2089 00. 

29. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 

Canborough $125 00 

Cayuga, North 234 00 

do South 119 00 

Bunn 118 00 

Moulton and Sherbrooke 224 00 

Oneida 331 00 

do for Separate School $26 00 

Bainham 249 00 

Seneca 386 00 

Walpole 630 00 

do for Separate School 16 00 

$42 00 $2416 00 
Total for County, 2458 00. 

30. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Charlotteville $423 00 

Houghton 241 00 

Biiddleton 363 00 

Townsend 646 00 

Walsingham 565 00 

Windham 484 00 

do for Separate School ...$43 00 

Woodhouae 453 00 

$43 00 $3175 00 
Total for County, $3218 00. 

31. county"op oxford. 

Blandford $240 00 

Bknheim 850 00 
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county of 0XF0BJ)-{ Continued.) 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Dereham 680 00 

Nissouri, East 460 00 

Norwich, North 404 00 

do South 325 00 

Oxford, North 190 00 

do East 300 00 

do West 350 00 

Zorra,East 520 00 

do West 400 00 

$4719 00 

32. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 

Dumfries, North $447 00 

Waterloo 993 00 

Wellesley 601 00 

do for Separate Schools ...$85 00 

Wilmot 594 00 

do for Separate Schools $62 00 

Woolwich 656 00 

$147 00 $3291 00 
Total for County, $3,438. 

33. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

Amaranth $190 00 

Arthur 305 00 

do for Separate School $145 00 - 

Eramosa 433 00 

Erin 686 00 

Garafraxa 616 00 

Guelph 298 00 

Luther 140 00 

Maryborough 487 00 

Minto 417 00 

Nichol 267 00 

do for Separate School 2100 

Peel 567 00 

do for Separate School 119 00 

Pilkington 249 00 

do for Separate School 35 00 

Puslinch 583 00 

$320 00 $5238 00 
Total for County, $5,558. 

34. COUNTY OF GREY. 
ArtemesU $413 00 

do for Separate School $15 00 

Bentinck 576 00 

CoUingwood 368 00 

Derby 208 00 

Fremont 397 00 

Euphrasia 239 00 

Glenelg 408 00 

do for Separate Schools $65 00 

Holland 355 00 

do for Separate School 19 00 

Keppel, Sarawak and Brooke 110 00 

MeWcthon 202 00 

do for Separate School... 13 00 

Normanby 501 00 

" for Separate School... 42 00 

Osprey 343 00 

Proton 160 00 

do for Separate School 40 00 

St. Vincent 517 00 

Sullivan 209 00 

do for Separate School 6 000 

Sydenham ^ 404 00 

do for Separate School.... 24 00 

$224 00 $5410 00 
Total for County, $5,634. 

35. COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Blanchard $512 00 

Downie 415 00 

do for Separate School $52 00 

Easthope, North 348 00 

' do South 269 00 

Ellice 279 00 

do for Separate School 19 00 

EUna 318 00 

Fullarton 358 00 

Hibbert 425 00 

Logan 308 00 

Momington 438 00 

do for Separate SchooL... 9 00 

Wallace 393 00 

$80 00 $4063 00 
Total for County, $4,143. 



36. COUNTY OF HURON. 



Townships. 

Ashfield 

Colbome.... 
Goderich.... 
Grey 



Hay. 

Howick 

Hullett 

do for Separate School $^ 00 

McKillop 

Morris , 

Stanley , 

Stephen 

ao for Separate School. ) $21 00 

Tucktrsmith 

Tumberry 

Usbome 

Wawanosh, East 

do West 

do for Separate School... 21 00 



Apportionment. 

$437 00 

239 00 

447 00 

442 00 

467 00 

467 00 

391 00 



427 00 
368 00 
496 00 
337 00 

368 00 
273 00 
477 00 
261 00 
266 00 



ToUl for County, $6,211. 



$68 00 $6143 00 



37. COUNTY OF BRUCE. 

Albemarle and Amabel 

Arran 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carrick 

do for Separate School 27 00 

Culross , 

Elderslie 

Greenock , 

do for Separate SchooL $20 00 

Huron , 

Kincardine , 

Kinloss , 

Saugeen 



$70 00 
437 00 
586 00 
337 00 
515 00 

387 00 
343 00 
229 00 

347 00 
462 00 
318 00 
249 00 



Total for County, $4,327. 



$47 00 $4280 00 



38. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Adelaide $332 00 

Biddulph 407 00 

do for Separate School $51 00 

Caradoc 518 00 

Delaware 224 00 

Dorcheater, North 508 00 

Ekfrid 329 00 

Lobo 389 00 

London ; 1116 00 

McGiUirray 528 00 

do for Separate School... $20 00 

Metcalfe 249 00 

Moea 349 00 

Nissouri, West 408 00 

Westminster 709 00 

do for Separate School.. .$7 00 

Williams, East 299 00 

do Went 249 00 

do for Separate SchooL... $69 00 



Total for County, $6,761. 



$147 00 $6614 00 



39. COUNTY OF ELGIN. 

Aldborough $308 00 

Bayham 672 00 

Dorchester, South 255 00 

Dunwich 388 00 

Mahihide 616 00 

Southwold 546 00 

Yarmouth 646 00 



$333100 



40. COUNTY OF KENT. 

CamdenandGore $308 00 

Chatham and G^re 412 00 

Dover, EastandWest 288 00 

Harwich 678 00 

do for Separate Schools $24 00 

Howard 454 00 

do for Separate School $13 00 

Orford 288 00 

Raleigh 389 00 

do for Separate School $88 00 

Romney 76 00 

Tilbury, East 152 00 

Zone 100 00 



Total for County, $3,170. 



$125 00 $3045 00 
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41. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

TowDBhips. Apportionmcmt. 

Bounquet $442 00 

Brooke 263 00 

Dawn 102 00 

Bimiakmon 165 00 

Enphemi* t 266 00 

Moore 410 00 

do for Separate School $17 00 

Plympton 467 00 

Samia 268 00 

Sombra 227 00 

do for Sq[>arate School $31 00 
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AFPORTIOliMEIlT TO CITIES, TOWNS 
AKD VULAOES FOB 1869. 



CITIEa 



Hamilton 
Kingston. 
Ijondon . 
OtUwa . 
Toronto . 



Common 
Schools. 



9 Ct8. 

1610 00 
1068 00 
1376 00 
717 00 
2945 00 



77;L6 00 



R.C. 

Sep'rato 
Scnools. 



Total. 



$ cts. 

380 00 
322 00 
214 00 
773 00 
1505 00 



3194 00 



$ CtB. 

1990 00 
1390 00 
1590 00 
1490 00 
4450 00 



10910 00 



TOWNS. 

Amherstbnrgh 

Barrie 

Belleyillo 

Berlin 

Bothwoll 

ISowmanyillo.. 

Brantford 

Brockville 

('hatham 

Clifton 

Cobonrg 

iJollingwood .. 

Cornwall 

Dnndas 

Gait 

Goderich 

Guelph 

JngerBoll 

Lindsay 

MiHon 

Napanee 

Niagara 

OakviDe 

Owen Sound .. 

Paris 

Perth 

Peterborough.. 

Picton «. 

Port Hope 

Fresoott 

Sandwich 

Saniia 

Bt. Catharines 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas 

Simooe 

Stratford 

Whitby 

Windsor , 

Woodstock 



14100 
163 00 
477 00 
267 00 
110 00 
269 00 
657 oO 
308 00 
466 00 
87 00 
362 00 
160 00 
2a3 00 
197 00 

358 00 

359 00 
423 00 
271 00 
181 00 

100 00 
189 00 
157 00 

101 00 
269 00 
219 00 
210 00 

291 00 
168 00 
438 00 
140 00 
160 00 
234 00 
432 00 

292 00 
187 00 
155 00 
308 00 
236 00 
370 00 
365 00 



108 00 
56 00 

190 00 
31 00 



70 00 
130 00 



51 00 
110 00 



111 00 



154 00 
57 00 
68 00 



30 00 
67 00 
59 00 



60 00 

69 00 

141 00 

7100 



10470 00 



109 00 



264 00 
6100 



19 00 
50 00 
62 00 



2188 00 



249 00 
219 00 
667 00 
298 00 
110 00 
269 00 
727 00 
438 00 
466 00 
138 00 
472 00 
160 00 
203 00 
308 00 

358 00 

359 00 
577 00 
328 00 
249 00 
100 00 
219 00 
224 00 
160 00 
269 00 
269 00 
279 00 
432 00 
239 00 
438 00 
249 00 
150 00 
234 00 
696 00 
353 00 
187 00 
174 00 
358 00 
298 00 
370 00 
365 00 



12658 00 



COUNTY OP LAMN01^'-{ Continued.) 
Townships. Apportionment. 
Warwick 462 00 



Total for County, 93,12a 



$4^00 93072 00 



42. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Andordon $107 00 

do for Separate School $33 00 

Colchester 291 00 



VILIiAGES. 



Amprior 

Ashlmmham 

Aurora 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Cayuga 

Chippawa 

Clinton 

Colbome 

Dunnvillo 

Elora 

Embro 

Fergus 

Fort Erie 

Gananonue ....... 

Garden Island. ... 

GrooTgetown 

Hawkesbuiy 

Hespeler 

Holland Landing. 

Iroquois 

KemptviUe 

Kincardine 

Lianark 

Listowel 

Merrickvllle 

Mitchell 

Morrisbui^gh 

Mount Forest ... 

Newbuigh 

Newcastle 

New Edinburgh . . . 
New Hamburg ... 

Newmarket 

Oil Springs. » 

Orangevillo 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth 

Port Dalhousio ... 

Preston 

B«nfrew 

Kichmond 

Scalorth 

Smith's Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling 

Strathroy 

Streotsvule 

Thorold 

Trenton. 

Vienna 

Wardsville 

Waterloo 

Wolland 

Wellington 

Yorkvule 



Common 


Schools. 


$ ots. 


132 00 


125 00 


126 00 


66 00 


120 00 


185 00 


130 00 


115 00 


82 00 


116 00 


145 00 


96 00 


165 00 


158 00 


70 00 


139 00 


110 00 


170 00 


60 00 


154 00 


130 00 


105 00 


76 00 


80 00 


114 00 


150 00 


70 00 


100 00 


105 00 


196 00 


118 00 


127 00 


100 00 


98 00 


40 00 


121 00 


125 00 


155 00 


95 00 


130 00 


231 00 


63 00 


100 00 


93 00 


135 00 


127 00 


67 00 


50 00 


90 00 


71 00 


90 00 


96 00 


140 00 


85 00 


152 00 


•128 00 


97 00 


98 00 


160 00 


108 00 


76 00 


185 00 


7141 00 



R. C. 

Sep*rate 
Schools. 



33 00 



27 00 



21 00 



13 00 



40 00 



43 00 
30 00 



37 00 

W'do 



49 00 



62 00 
77 00 



459 00 



Total 



132 00 

125 00 

126 00 

66 00 
120 00 
185 00 
130 00 
116 00 

82 00 

149 00 
145 00 

96 00 
165 00 
185 00 

70 00 
160 00 
110 00 
170 00 

60 00 

154 00 
130 00 
105 00 

70 00 

80 00 

114 00 

150 00 
70 00 

100 00 
105 00 
196 00 
118 00 
140 00 
100 00 
98 00 
40 00 
12100 
165 00 

155 00 

95 00 
130 00 
274 00 

93 00 
100 00 
130 00 
135 00 
154 00 

67 00 
50 00 
90 00 

120 00 
90 00 

96 00 
140 00 

85 00 
214 00 
205 00 

97 00 

98 00 
160 00 
108 00 

76 00 
185 00 



7600 00 



COUNTY OF lEBSEH-^Oontinaed.) 

Townships. ApportioimMiil. 

Gosfield 296 00 

Maidstone 103 00 

Maiden 17$ 00 

Mersea 310 00 

Rochester 180 00 

Sandwich, East 338 00 

do West „ 234 00 

Tilbury, West 199 00 

$33 00 $2329 00 

Total for County, $2,362. 



SUMHABY o r AFP OBTIGHMEHT TO 
COTJITEIES, 1809. 



=:S: 



COUNTIRa 



1. Glengarry ... 

2. Stormont 

3. Dundas 

4. PresooU 

5. Russell 

6. Carleton 

7. Grenville 

8. Loed4 

9. Lanark 

10. Renfrew 

IL Frontenac ... 

12. Addington ... 

13. Lennox 

14. Pr. Edward... 

15. Hastings 

16. Northumber- 

land 

17. Durham .. .. 

18. Peterborough 

19. Victoria 

20. Ontario 

21. York 

22. Peel 

23. Simcoc 

24 Halton 

25. Wentworth... 

26. Brant 

27. Lincoln 

28. Welland 

29. Haldimand... 

30. Norfolk 

31. Oxford 

32. Waterloo 

33. Wellington... 

34. (Jrey 

35. Perth 

36. Huron 

37. Bruoo 

38. Middlesex ... 

39. Elgin 

40. Kent 

41. Lambton 

42. Essex 

Distof Algoma... 



Common 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
2048 00 
1909 00 
2101 00 
1505 00 

850 00 
3202 00 
214100 
3542 00 
3237 00 
257100 
2675 00 
1815 00 

858 00 
1981 00 
4113 00 

401100 
3560 00 
2494 00 
2944 00 
4397 00 
5905 00 
2761 00 
5613 00 
2068 00 
3168 00 
2248 00 
1989 00 
1988 00 
2416 00 
3175 00 
4719 00 
329100 
5238 00 
5410 00 
4063 00 
6143 00 
4280 00 
6614 00 
333100 
3045 00 
3072 00 
2329 00 
360 00 



135170 OOl 2858 00 



RC. 

Sep'ttte 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
280 00 



154 00 



147 00 
6100 
30 00 
11 00 
65 00 

179 00 
59 00 



39 00 
66 00 



45 00 



32 00 

153 00 

15 00 

39 00 



42 00 



36 00 
10100 

42 00 

43 00 



147 00 

320 00 

224 00 

80 00 

68 00 

47 00 

147 00 



125 00 
48 00 
33 00 



Total. 



$ cts. 
2328 00 
1909 00 
210100 
1600 00 

860 00 
3349 00 
2192 00 
3572 00 
3248 00 
2626 00 
2864 00 
1874 00 

858 00 
19810$ 
4152 00 

4077 00 
3560 00 
2539 00 
2944 00 
4429 00 
G058 00 
2766 00 
5662 00 
2068 00 
3210 00 
2248 00 
2025 00 
2089 00 
2458 00 
3218 00 
4719 00 
3438 00 
6668 00 
6634 00 
4143 00 
621100 
4337 00 
976100 
33S100 
3170 00 
ai20 00 
2362 00 
360 00 



138028 00 



GRAND TOTALa 



Counties and Dis 
tricts 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Res. for arrears 
and new Schools. 

Apportionments 
of *68 paid in* 69 



135170 00 

7716 00 

10470 00 

7141 00 


2858100 

3194 00 

2188 00 

459 00 

395 50 

183 50 


225 00 


160722 00 


9278 00 



138028 00 

10910 00 

12658 00 

7600 00 

396 50 

406 60 

170000 00 



1. HOURS FOR STUDY. 

Bolow we tako an orticlo from tho Educatiojial Gazette^ which wo 
can heartily endorao. During our connection of two years with 
the MinnoapollB^ Minnesota, Public Schools, tiie Board of Educa- 
tion adopted the four-hoar system. Never have we observed such 
energy in pupib, nor equal rapidity of progress in studies. The 
teachers likewise were more vigorous, evincing greater enthusiasm 
and vivacity in tho diws-room. Tho languor, wioh is frequently 



so noticeable among pupils and teachers, was rarely peroei>tiblo in 
tho Minneapolis school-room. But to the artid^ referred to : 

''An important change in tho system of educating children has 
been inaugrated in Germany. There school authorities have de- 
termined to have no afternoon classes. They have ascertained tluii 
three or four hour's clear-headed morning study, without any 
mental tasks in the afternoon, leads to better results than tho old 
system. It would bo well if tho hours of study were shortened in 
our sdioola. Too much study not only dwarfs the intellect, but 
damages physical hoalth. Let the first half of the day bo devoted 
to the acquiring of book-knowledge, and tho l$uit half to the gain- 
ing of bodily strength and vigor, ^ 
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"Audi in order to do this, the lessons must not be so long and 
hard as to encroach npon the afternoon. An honr or so after sup- 
per ought to be sufficient to derote to study, leaving the rest of the 
evening for some pleasant gamo or oonversation ; and, in the case 
of young or woak children, f or^eep. Sensible as these views are, 
it is almost impossible to make toaimers conform to them. 

''One word moro. If Qerman children should thus not be over- 
worked, much more is it true of American children. The stimula- 
tion of the brain and nervous energy in this country is something 
terrible, and we must encourage the physical in order to counteract 
this result of our social and political education by every rational 
means in our power." — lauxi School Journal. 

% VALUE OF MEMOEITEK RECITATIONS. 

It is no unusal thing to hear teachers disparage or oven ridicule 
tnetnoriter recitations. Stopping at a first good thought without 
taking a needed second, and dwelling rightfimy enough upon neces- 
sity for &e pupils thoroughly tmdorstanding the text-book, some 
inexperionoed educators, with noses turned askew, too inconsider- 
ately condemn or depredate the verbal committing and reciting of 
lessons. Memory f idls into disrepute with them, as boin^ unworthy 
of careful cultivation. When before their classes, such mstructors, 
vdth a good deal of self-complacency, seek to lessen the estimate 
placed upon tho more language of a role of definition, and to 
magnify "Uie value of the thought, exhorting the scholars to ignore 
the one, but fathom the other. A ^ood deal is said about diving 
and reaching the bottom. And to mspiro the pupil to dopth of 
diving, tho impression is sought to be oonvoyed that the author of 
the book has no special daim as authority ; but that tho eighteen- 
years-old bubby on the bench can bring up a bigger and bettor 
shaped and more finally polished gem from the ocean of truth, than 
the beshadowed LLuD. ^' Never mind the language of the book, 
James, — oqdIt understand it — and you may frame your own de- 
finitions in we class." And when on the morrow, said James at- 
tempts to recite, his f ailuro to define brings a request from his 
teacuer that he illustrates ; but possibly he will have proceeded 
but a step at his attempted illustration, before down comes tho 
Faber. with '^Oh ! I see you wndentand the subject — that's suffi- 
cient.^ Now, the boy might have gained his shadowy apprehen- 
sion of the truth at home with once reading ; but faithful tutelage 
at school includes tiie advantages of rodting, (1) the definition, {^) 
the illustration, and (3) whatever original thought or (4) illustration 
ha can offer. Hiub with tho understanding, memory would bo 
ooHivated, and its ready and exact use required. Onp;inality of 
thoo^t would bo prompted, while exactness of expression would 
bo encouraged. 

It is true that any redtatlons are to be unqualifiedly condemned 
that can be justly compared to the gibberish of a parrot. A thorough 
knowledge of the subject first ; the memory of it afterwards ; this 
is the seneral rule. The teacher may even find it expedient to 
himself to see to it personally that obviously needed explanations 
be made of obscure language in the ooming lesson, before tho class 
is set upon the learning of it. And \1 a scholar be suspected of 
sape^dal work in the oommittal of his lesson, his balloon should 
be pierced, and he brought from his oorial flight with as uncomfort- 
able a shock as possible. 

On the other hand^ it is one obvious duty of tho teacher to re- 
quiro his pupils to thoroughly memorize and recite v&rhQitim (not 
we mass of tho lesson, perhaps, but) such definitimia, propodHonSy 
and ruUs as are the embodiment of the instruction afforded by the 
book. Truth is cased in wo^ds. Thoughts are shapod by woixls as 
much as words by thoughts. Tho shell of tho walnut moulds tho 
meat, and not the meat the shell. Or if both first pliantly shape 
themselves to eadi other, the hardening crust of words outside 
protects the truth within, and preserves its figure, and beauty, and 
sweetness. Or you may say that the truth is solid — ^that words are 
merest sand. Call trutn iron if you chooso, but it is molten in 
flowing from mind to mind, and it speedily cools into hordoned 
forms of ugliness or beaul^— of uselessness or usefulness. Better 
be wise, take a hint from the foundry, and cut a mould in tho sand ! 
Tmth is a straight edgo that must not be nicked. The serature 
of a word dropped out mav make ragged ruling. A defective de- 
finition, of a j^art of speech, for instance, if rigidly applied as a 
test of words m parsing, may make ''confusion worse confunded." 
A defective defimtion in the outset of geometry, might string every 
proposition on a single doubt, dried-apple fashion. 

Dut we go farther than perhaps all our readers, in the belief that 
ahhough the terse statement of truth given by tho text-book, chance 
to be quite beyond the capacity of the scholar, yet he should be re- 
quired to commit it to memory. " What ! — ^to swallow tlie juioolcss 
words, unmasticated^ unsalivated and indigestible, to warp tho un- 
fortunate with the direst colic, and murder him with dyspepsia ?" 



Yes — ^with important qualifications. Choose a book exactly adapted 
to the duld's capadty if possible. But rather a little arove than 
any below. Then let him struggle up to it. Let your illustrations 
be copious and transparent, oet his understanding vigorously to 
work. But do not allow him to reject or pass over any fittle kernel 
he cannot crack. Tho memory has a place for storing such. And 
by and by, as he gains intellectual power, with the greatest satis- 
faction he will break open the little casements of truths one by one, 
and greedily digest and ^w upon what otherwise might to him 
have been wholly lost. It is a matter of common experience with 
many grown persons of to-day, that what may have seemed to them 
in childhood the merest verbiage, without interest, and which it 
was considered the mAst unrecompensed drudgery to memorize, 
now breaks upon tho consdousness with the most exouisite delight, 
as containing truths of tho most novel, impresdve, pleasurable and 
important character. 

The Irish boy who committed to memory his New Testament, 
understood but the smaUest portion of tho divine word, but he 
hoarded in his intellectual upper stoiy prodous grains of tnith that 
would thereafter, little by littlo as tlioy found room, gravitate down- 
ward to the mind and heart, entering into the very essence of the 
young Christian's nature and life. 

Even men grown, men educated, doctors of divinity who them- 
selves pen our catechisms, do not comprehend those eternal truths 
of Grod which they have embodied in "the form of sound words,'' 
and would have us and our children memorise. Humanity is too 
small a measure to take in divinity. Greeds can not hola all of 
God ; nor can men comprehend their creeds. Language can reveal 
God to us only as through a glass darkly. 

In the world of sdence men diatter ghbly about things— K>r rather 
about words which stand for things — ^the things themselves being 
more enigmatical than a puszle-book. We are obliged to follow 
formulas whether we will or not-^to take words on trust. You 
may put into John's hands the multiplication table ; he leams it ; 
he perhaps demonstrates to his youthful satisfaction that two times 
three are six. But that twelve thnes twelve are one hundred and 
forty-four he takes on faith, until in after years he shall have 
ability and opportunity for proof in counting out his gross of eggs 
for market. And so, in a thousand ways must children, do diildren, 
old and young, put confidence in teachers, in books— >in words. 

An earnest, world-compassing disdple of Hugh MiUer, in his 
tours of observation, coining upon a strange unclassified fossil on 
the beach, because unable on tho instant to unfold all the divinely- 
deep mysteries of its formation, or understand the story of creation 
it could tell, would not therefore hurl it, unquestioned to the sea, 
but would, because of its incomprehensible character, the more 
carefully label it and preserve it for the severe study of the ripe 
scholarship of later years. Oh ! prudent educator, teadi not a 
child to hurl into the sea of oblivion, or pass by neglected, every 
predous truth which he cannot now completely comprehend^ His 
after years of mental maturity and ripened experience ma^unfold 
it to him as itself full of meaning, and poedbly funushing the key 
and the lamp to unlock and to light a hundued other darkoned 
labyrinths of thought to which otherwise he must always be a 
stranger. — Jo9eph Jones, A.M.y m Iouxl School^oumal, 



3. WORD-PICTUKES TO DULL PUPILS. 

A gonoyal exercise that will, at any time and among any pupils, 
arouse mudi interest, is the sketching of vxyrd-^nctwres. Whenever 
it is tried, the dull o^e brightens, the listless mind becomes atten- 
tive, and an interest is at once awakened. At first, the teadier 
should present tho pictures until the students are familiar with the 
oxordse, and then allow them to contribute their share. To pre- 
pare for it, historios will be attentivdy read, parents will be asked 
to suggest topics, and the striking occurrences of the past will bo 
studied carefully, in order to be fordblv and correctly presented 
before tho school. The benefits to be derived from this exerdso 
are many. Among them are a love for reading, a knowledge of 
history and biography, a correct and ready expression of ideas, etc. 
The latter point is one of very great importance. In no way can 
ffraanmar be more profitably taught than by bringing the attention 
of the pupil to the actual use oi words and .exiiressions ; and by 
inaiwring on tho presentation of a subject without stammering and 
hesitancy, fluency and ease of expression will be acquired. It may 
often be well for certain classes to write out an abstract of one or 
more of these word-pictures in place of the regular compomtion. 
To express better Ihe nature of the proposed exerdse, a sample one 
follows. 

''I SCO a young person of humble birth on one of the islands of 
a sea that separates two of the grand divisions. There is nothing 
about liim to attract special attention but this : he is alicays engaged 
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in study and reading. His perseverance and the nniuual amount 
of knowledge he has stored up attract the attention of the rich and 
powerful, and by them he is sent to one of the military schools of 
a neighboring country to bo educated. After graduating, he dis- 
tinguishes hmiself , at the age of twenty-four, in a siege, and, before 
thirty years old, becomes the conqueror of two countries. He is 
soon placed at the head of his own nation, where he ursups the 
authority and reestablished a throne but a few years before de- 
stroyed. After becoming a terror to every ruler near him, he is finally 
compelled to relinquish his power, and retire to a neighboring is- 
land. After a short period he returns to his country, collects an 
army, and marches against his enemies. By them he is defeated 
and banished to a distant island, where, after six years' imprison- 
ment, he dies. Who is this man, and what are the events men- 
tioned V 

As soon as each one knows for a certainty who is meant, he raises 
his hand. When the picture is completed, some one is called upon 
to answer. This is done somewhat as follows : 

''The person represented is Napoleon Bonaparte. The island on 
whidi he is first pictured is Corsica, in the Mediterranean Sea. 
The military school he attended was that of Brienne in France. 
He distinguished himself in the siege of Toulon, and afterwards 
coxtquerecT Italy and Egypt. Having been appointed First Consul 
of France, he overthrew the republic established by the French 
Bevolution, and proclaimed himsmf Emperor. He was compelled 
to abdicate and retire to the island of Elba, was defeated ufter his 
return, at Waterloo, and died at St. Helena in 1821.'' — L A. S., 
in lUvnois Teacher. 



4. RIDICULE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

A weapon so keen, so stinging and so swift-winged as ridicule is 
not likely to be overlooked in the strife between Knowledge and 
Stupidity ; but the question comes, '' How often shall we employ it, 
if, indeed, it can ever be right to use poisoned arrows ?" 

If we were sure of hitting the mark, if it were only stupidity that 
is wounded, then we should be justifiable in using ridicule. But 
the glancing arrow often strikes tiiat self-respect which is so neoes- 
BKrj to nobte action, or that earnest endeavor to do right which is 
feeble ^m in&equent use. Then, besides its bad effect on the 
scholar, the use of the arrows of ridicule obliges, or at least tempts, 
the teacher to carry with him that ugly quiver, cynicism. 

Now there's Jim Lawton, on the recitation bench at your right 
hand. He is not handsome. A freckled skin, large blue eyes, 
curiously-mobile mouth, and brown hair with just that tinge of red 
that warns you of a quick-tempered scholar, — these are his equivocal 
attractions. Jim's a genius in his way, however. Don't you re- 
member opening one of his books once^ thereby sending a flock of 
paper birds flu^ring to the floor ? He had drawn them in ink, 
shadinff delicately with black, blue and red, and then, after cutting 
out, hi^ deposited them in his Arithmetic, whence you so uninten- 
tionally scattered them. The wise scholars smiled, the silly ones 
laughed, but you stopped to admire Jim's handiwork. That boy 
citui imitate the note of every bird that frequents the village, or, for 
aught you know, tlM state ; he can mimic, to perfection, tiie fait of 
all the horses around ; can sing to the admiration of all the sdiool ; 
can do any thin^, in fact, excej^t persevere. And there's Jim, chalk- 
ing crosses on his boots, forehead, and nose ! Of course, he thinks 
you don't see him ; and, pretending not to, you meditate what you 
will do. He is in mischief so often that he is familiar ad naiutea/ni 
with every species of reprimand conveyablo by look, voice, or ges- 
ture. You pause, then say, " We will wait, until the gentlemQ,n 
has finished his peculiarly appropriate and graceful toilet." The 
class titter, and Jim's eyes blaze Hke lightning. (The opportunity 
of watching the play of features comparatively uninfluenced by con- 
ventionality is not the least of a teacher's* privileges.) Now pro- 
bably you nave done good in this case, especially if you take pains 
within the next few days to let Jim see you bear him no personal 
grudge. 

I remember hearing Prof. Griffith train a reading-class for a long 
time on the verses — 

** Ah I what is that flame which now bursts <m his eye ? 
Ah ! what is that sound which now larums Ids ear ? 
*Ti8 the lightning's red elare, painting hell on the sky ! 
'Tifl the crash of the thunder, the groan of the sphere T* 

The girLs' reading did not suit him, and, as one of them finished 
the stanza with that sweet timidity of articulation and general 
amiability of manner so provokin^g in a spirited piece, he struck an 

attitude and inquired, in a simpering tone, " The crashing of 

dumplings," did you say ? That provoked a laugh and decidedly 
improved the reading. 

But there are many cases where the scholar feels (and. possibly, 
with justice) that it is not his errors, but himself, that tne teacher 



ridicules ; and a feeling of bitterness springs up that hardly any 
thing can remove. Perhaps it is well to laugh at some scholars, 
while it would be wrong to treat others so. 

We are told to look to the Saviour for an example in teaching. 
Doubtless he saw the comic side o^things. BushneK, in words I 
can not recall, advises those who doubt that the Creator has a keen 
sense of the ridiculous to go to the monkey, consider his ways, and 
For Jesus, though freely reminding the rich and great of 



their inconsistencies, and that in words of the keenest sarcasm, had 
no phrase of ridicule for the lowly. Those who lacked self-esteem 
he did not degrade in their own eyes by laughing at. Perhaps it 
would be well if in this respect we paid greater heed to his example. 
— M. P. Wright in lUinais Teacher. 

5. FRIENDLY HINTS TO TEACHERS AND LOCAL SUPERr 

INTBNDMfTS. 

« 

There is in most schools, particularly in the country, a great de- 
gree of embarrassment experienced by both teachers and pupils 
whenever the superintendent calls. As a consequence, every thing 
seems to go wrong during his stay, and even he, to some exten^ 
partakes of the prevailing feeling. 

It is suggested that, as a remedy for this, the intercourse between 
the superintendent and teacher should be, not supercilious, but 
cordial, and frank. Tlie teacher ought always to be ready to meet 
the visitor with such an outward demonstration of welcome as shall 
show to the pupils that he is pleased to meet the officer as a friend 
and just at that time. 

Smiles beget smiles, a hearty welcome on the part of the teacher 
causes the same on that of the pupils, and thereafter they will feel 
that a friend is among them : they will recite their lessons, answer 
questions and converse without restraint, feeling that true sympathy 
is felt for and with them in their studies, and at the dose of tbje 
visit will listen to a few words of advice or commendation with 
pleasure and profit. 

If the teacher wishes to insure success, he must enter heartily 
into the work of liis pupils, and show no want of confidence when 
strangers are in the room. If the superintendent desires his visit 
to be remembered with pleasure, to leave behind him some poutive 
good done, he, too. mu*% possess the spirit of a true teacher, and 
show himself the friend of both teachers and pupils. Is the former 
to be instructed or censured, by all means let it be done out of the 
hearing of the school. He should strive to cause the school to wish 
for a repetition of the visit. — 0., in lUinais Teacher. 




1. BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 



The flowers of the summer are coming, and will not only invite 
the teacher to look admiringly at their beauty, but also give him 
ample material for study and instruction. 

Take one hour a week for botany in the common school^ during 
the flower season. Gather some specimens for each hour, first show 
the children the various parts of the pl^^t, and especially of the 
flower, and teach them the names. Tliat is not a mere study of 
language, not mere object-teaching, it is all combined, a spelung- 
lesson in the Creator's great work, **coa7noSy" and in the instiruction 
to His volume on Plants which He publishes anew evexy year and 
gives free to all, enabling all to read and study and be thankful 
But alas, how few do read, or study, or even recognize the publica- 
tion of that wondrous volume ? How ^nany teachers do inculcate 
in the rising generation reverence and love, founded on knowledge, 
for these beautiful and bountiful gifts of the Creator ? And we 
wonder when the people do not appreciate the teacher's work ? 
The teacher is served as he serves. For aught the teacher does, 
the pupils would not even know the common x>lants which the far- 
mer raises to feed the race. How can the teacher expect sympathy 
and appreciation, if he himself blindfolds the pupil, neglects in- 
telligently to direct the faculties of observation and reflection to 
the successive editions of that great book on Plants ? 

But perhaps our teachers have been served, as they now do serve. 
They have never been taught to study botany — except perhaps by 
^' being heard" in recitation from some text-book ; thsi is to say, 
have had inborn fondness for the observation and study of the 
vegetable world most effectually rooted up. 

Those among our teachers, who, with the appearance of the new 
edition on plants now opening before our eyes in untold beauty, 
still find something of the inborn longing for the silent beings of 
meadow, and forest left in their hearts, will often wander in the/ree 
air, and not only bring home with them increased health of body, 
but also food for healuiy mental activity in the shape of botanical 
specimens. 
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2. COLLECTma AND PRESERVING BOTANICAL SPECI- 
MENS. 

I doubt not man^ of your readers will be glad to have some sug- 
gestions and directions as to the best methods of collecting and pre- 
serving botanical specimens; and also as to the best means of engag- 
ing the attention of the scholars in the observation of objecte of 
Nature, particularly of the plants which grow every where around 
them. 

A Tery good and convenient press for making specimens consists 
of merely two pieces of planed boards, each about fourteen by 
twenty inches, and with two clests screwed across each board to 
prevent them from warping or splitting. Next provide an abund- 
ance of paper for dryers. Common wrapping-paper will do, about 
twelve by eighteen inches in si^e, or newspapers folded to that size 
will answer. Then we want a quantity of wnite printing paper, of 
about the same size. Newspaper, folded to the proper size, will 
answer for many plants, but the white printing paper is best. 

Now, how much of a plant shall we take for a specimen 1 I an- 
swer, whenever the plant is small enough to go into a sheet 10 by 
16 inches without much crowding of the parts, take the whole plant. 
Let it be in flower, or better, in flower and fruit, and take the root 
also, or a part of the root, if it is large. The principle is to have as 
fair and full a representation as possible of all the parts of the plant. 
The roots, or the bulbs and tuoers, of some plants are important 
characters, and some times furnish distinctive marks. To make 
good n)ecimens of Claytonia or Spring-beauty, it is best to dig up 
tiie tubers, which are buried sevem inches in the ground, and not 
to separate the stems from the tuber ; they may be thinned out, 
however, where they are too numerous. The same rule should be 
observea with respect to specimens of Trillium, Erythronium, Scilla, 
Allium, and some Orchidaceous plants. When the tuber or bulb is 
laree and bulky, it may be reduced to a convenient size by slicing 
off longitudinal pieces. Some long and slender plants, as grasses, 
can be easily bent once or twice, so as to include the whole in a 
single sheet. But where the plant is to large to be used entire, we 
take a portion, as a branch with leaves, flowess and fruit, if possible. 
In some cases we have to take specimens of a plant at different 
times, in order fully to represent its characters : for instance, some 
Willows, the Elms, and some Maples, develop their flowers and 
nearly mature their fruit before the leaves are fully expanded. In 
this case we get first specimens of the flowers, and afterward of the 
leaves and fruit in the order in which they appear. 

Now, suppose we are ready to prepare botanical specimens We 
first lay down one of the press-boarus, upon which we place five or 
six sheets of the drying-i>apers. Next the specimen is to be spread 
out, as naturally as possible, in the white sheet. Of small plants 
several specimens may often be placed in one sheet. This sheet, 
oontaioinff the specimen or specimens, is next to be placed on the 
layer of cuyers, and five or six sheets of dryers to be placed above 
it. Now, if we have any more specimens, we may fill another white 
sheet and place on it more dryers, and so alternate them until we 
have in press all the specimens we wish. The object of these dryers 
is to absorb the moisture from the plants. To effect this, wo apply 
the other press-board above, and upon it we place a heavy weight, 
not generally less than fifty pounds, and for most plants, especially 
when Uiere are many in the press, one hundred pounds will not be 
too much. The usual custom is to leave the press in this state, 
without change, for twenty-four hours, then to remove the dryers, 
which kftve by this time become damp with the moisture absorbed 
from til* plants, and replace them with fresh ones ; then re-apply the 
weights and leave them another day, repeating the change of dryers 
daily until the moisture is entirely removed fron the specimens, 
which usually require about a week : some succulent plants will re- 
quire a longer time. The damp drying-papers may be prepared for 
use again by half an hour's exposure to a hot sun, or by holding 
theinbefore a fiire. 

It frequently happens, after a lot of plants have been in press for 
one, two or more days, we want to introduce more specimens. In 
this case we should separate those which are partially dry from tlie 
fresh ones, by intervening a piece of oiled cloth or oiled paper. This 
should be done for every new addition to the press. When dry, 
the specimens are to be carefully transferred to the Herbarium. 
We snail be more sure of mining good specimens, and shall make 
them in less than half the time, if we change the dryers twice per 
dsy. With some delicate plants this is essential in order to pre- 
serve the colors of the flowers. 

The process of making botanical specimens involves a considerable 
amonnt of labor. True, it does ; but it will pay. No person can 
become an accurate botanist without a Herbarium ; for well-pre- 
paxed specimens may be kept any length of time, and are always 
ready for examination and comparison. Besides^ a good Herbarium 
is a source of pleasure, and nothing is more suitable for a place on 



the parlour table, even though it contains only a source or two of 
plants. Much intellectual enjoyment and pleasure may be derived 
from such a collection. The Ferns and Mosses, especially, make 
beautiful specimens, well worthy a place in every lady's cabinet of 
curiosities. — (horge Vctsey in lUi/iwis Teacher, 

3. THE BIRD AND THE QUADRUPED. 

With what a glance of scorn may the weakest bird regard the 
strongest, the swiftest of quadrupeds — a tiger a lion. The bird 
needs not to seek the air that he may be roinvigorated by touching 
it. The air seeks and flows into him ;}it incessantly kindles within 
him the burning fires of life. It is tliis, and not the wing, which ia 
so marvellous. Take the pinions of the condor, and follow its 
track, when from the summit of the Andes, and the Siberian gla- 
ciers, it swoops down upon the glowing shore of Peru ; traversing 
in a moment all the temperatures of the globe, breathing at one 
breath the frightful mass of air, — scorching, frozen, it matters not. 
You would reach the earth, stricken as by thunder. Strength 
makes joy. The happiest of beings is the bird, because it feels itself 
strong beyond the limits of its action ; because cradled, sustained 
by the breath, it floats, it' rises without effort, like a dream. The 
boundless strength, the exalted faculty, obscure among inferior be- 
ings, in the bird is clear and yital, of deriving at will its vigour from 
the material source, of drinking in life at full flood, —is a divine in- 
toxication. — Jules MicJielet, 



4. THE CROW'S VALUE TO THE FARMER. 

Whatever wrong the Crow commits i^ainat the cultivators of the 
soil may, by a little painstaking, be materially lessened ^or whoUy 
prevented. The benefits he confers are both numflrous and im« 
portant. During the time he remains with us he destroys, so says 
no less authority than Wilson, '^ myriads of worms, moles, mice, 
cater];nllars, grubs and beetles." Audubon also affirms that tlui 
Crow devours myriads of grubs every day d the year, — grubs 
which woidd lay waste the farmer's fields, — ^and de8tK>yB quadru- 
peds innumerable, every one .of which is an enemy to his poultry 
and his flocks. Dr. Harris also, one of the most faithful and ac- 
curate observers, in speaking of the fearful ravages wrought in our 
grass'lands and gardens by the grub of the May-beetles adds hu 
testimony to the great services rendered by the Crow in keeping 
these pests in check. Yet here in Massachusetts, regardless of 
such testimony in their favor, we have nearly exterminated these 
birds, and the destructive grubs, having no longer this active 
enemy to restrict their growth, are year by year increasing with a 
fearful persistence. We have seen large farms, within an hour's 
ride of Boston, in which, over entire acres, the grass was so com- 
pletely undermined and the roots eaten, away that the loosened 
turf could be rolled up as easy as if it had been cut by the turf- 
ing spade. In the same neighbourhood whole fields of com, 
potatoes, and almost every kind of garden vegetable, had been 
eaten at the root and destroyed. Our more intelligent farmers, 
who have carefully studied out the cause of this unusual insect 
growth, have satisfied themselves that it is the legitimate result, the 
natural and inevitable consequence, bf our own acts. Our short- 
sighted and murderous warfare upon the Crow has interrupted the 
harmonies of nature, disturbed her well-adjusted balance, and let 
loose upon agriculture its enemies with no adequatemeans of arrest- 
ing their general increase. — By T. M, Brewer, in Atlantic MonMy. 



IV. ii«0mirWf»l S^M(htfi. 

1. HON. J. E. SMALL. 

Judge Small was in the 72nd year of his age, having been born 
in February, 1798. He was a native of York (now Toronto), his 
father being clerk of the Executive Council. Early in life ho 
entered tlie legal profession whic|i he pursued with much success. 
He took great interest in political affairs, and ranged himself with 
the reformers of those days when they were battling for responsible 
government against the Family Compact. In 1839 he went as a 
commissioner to the Home Government touching the questions 
which had agitated and were still agitating the country. Shortly 
after the union between Upper and Lower Conada was effected, he 
became the first member for Toronto. In September, 1842, he 
entered the government of Mr. Baldwin as Solicitor-General for 
Upper Canada, and in December of the same was made an Execu- 
tive Coimcillor. Upon a change in the government he retired, 
though much pressed to remain, and did not afterwards engage, to 
any considerable extent, in political affairs. In October, 1849, he 
was appointed Judge of the County of Middlesex, remaining so 
till his death, a period of twenty years. _ London Free Press, May 29, 
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3. THB KBT. JOHN GILMOUB. 

Ur Oilmour tm a Bootohman bjr birth, tuTing first seen the 
Ught in tho now olauical town of Ayr, in the west of Sootland. 
He WM bom in Augnst 1791, and so was ^proaduug the age of 78. 
After Ills SippraiiticeBhip at Bea wm over, be was sent out to Qaebec 
to be one of a party to biinglioiae to England a tiinber vesael or 
ntt fashioned Bhipwise. ThOT had brou^t the nit safeir over 
the Atlantic and had entered the English Channel, when a French 
privateer wised the hulk and made pmonen of all its inmates. He 
remained a captive for five years, and was set at liberty on the de- 
d^raUon of peace. Here we most notice what he rt^arded as the 
most important event of hii life. While in prison at Angiera, one 
of his fellow piisoneis was in the habit of reading the scriptures 
and exhorting the others, as te the concerns of their sools. It was 
under the plam bat earnest talking! of his fellow prisoner that the 
subject of this notice was struck with conviction and converted into 
» netr life. So that when he was released from French captivity, 
he returned to his native land a free man in ahigher sense. For a 
time after this he employed himself in teaching a school in Scot- 
land, and prosecuted his studies under t^ie Bev. Dr. Stedman, a 
Baptist divine of that day of much eminence. In 1 830, he emigrated 
to Canada and booame ue first pastor of tho Baptist Church, Mon- 



several theological botdu, 
some of which were used for many years as text books ia the 
University. 

On the 2Sth Jannary, Adalbert Sttfter, an aocompU^ed German 
scholar and novelist, died at Linn, on the Danvbe, aged C2 yean. 
He was educat«d at the ^nuiaaium of KremsmOnfter, and Um 
University of Tienna. He devoted himself for some yeaia to 
landscape painting, in which ho greatly excelled, his laDdacapes 
being to wis day much priied by connoisseurs. At tho age of 27 
ho commenced writing fictions, and soon attained a great popularity 
by his admirable powers of description. In 1840 he was appointed 
by Prince Mettemich tutor to his son Richard (tho presont Prince), 
to whose instruction and improvement he devoted himself very 
sedulously for ten years. Ho waa then appointed SektUraOi 
(Co mmi s si oner of Schoob) for Upper Austria, and removed to Lini, 
the capital of that province, where ho died. 

William Hera^ath, an eminent chemist and toxioologist, well 
known tor his evidence in the Palmer and other cases of murder by 
poisoning, died at Bristol, England, on tho Gth of February, a^ 
71 ^aiB. Ho was one of tho founders of iho London Choniual 
Society, and of the Bristol School of Medicine, and had been for 
many ^ears Professor of Chemisti; and Toxicology in the last- 
named institution. 



there are who still remember his administrations in tho pulpit and 
In his Bible olasaa* while in Uiat dty. !Not a few of his Bible class 
have attained to positions of great influence in the country, and it 
is not too muoh to say tiult toe prindplee which the deceased in- 
culcated intotheiryouthfnlmindshavedonemuoh to sustain them and 
makolheirinflnenooBalutaryon this generation. A fond memorial of 
t^e esteem in vriiich be wm held by the young men of his congre- 
gation in Uontreal, is now inherited by his son ; it is a watch of 
mat intrinsia valne, and that fnhwn"^ by the inscription it bears, 
nie work of his denomination called him in 1836 to revisit his 
native luid ; thither he went for tlie purpose of ooUecting funds 
for the benefit of the Baptist Oollego in UontreaL In the spring 
of the following year ho retnmed to this country and came to 
Peterboro' in t£e fall of 1837, havii^ Teoeivod the appointment 
faom the New Enf^amd Oompany, wnioh he held till Hay of last 



Dr. Patridc Bell, of Oarmyllie, Forfaishiro. Sootknd. died last 
montii. The old ssttlers in and about Feigns (says the Clvflph Mer- 
oury) will remember him well, as he came out from Scotland with 
the late James Webster, to whom he was tntor, and resided there 
some time. But he Is still more widely known as tho invontor of 
the reaping machine, the model which ho made many years ago 
being still in Fergus. In noticing his death, tho London TelegnijA 
of the Sdth ult, pays the following well desorvod tribute to his 
genius : Dr. PatridL Bell, a member of the Bstablished Church of 
SooUand, better known 
over oonstruoted, 

i^ire. In him we have lost the earliest laborer in a very fruitful 
field. Tho son of a farmer, and thus practically acquainted with 
agriculture from childhood, he used his acquired knowledge of natu- 
nu philosophy, and liis taste for mechanics, to aid the agriculturist 
in securing some share of those advantages which science was then 
conferring on nearly every other industiy. More than forty years 
ago he oonstruetod a reaping machine so ^>od that it is scarcely even 
yet snpeisedod ; indeed, so thoroughly had ho mastered the right 
principles of ooustruotion, so carefuUy had he provided for every 
ooncelvable need, that all the progress made since by inventors and 
oth^v has hardly resulted in any change or improvement upon the 
original design. Ere the modest pariah minister of Carmyllio ' 
quite poshed out of sight by the crowd of familiar names that on 
ceeded him, it is wor£ while to recall the fact that to his practical 
skilli patient research, and earnest ardour in pursuit of sdonce, 
are largely indebted for the benefidont revolution 
ia agriculture. 



r known as the inventor of the first reaping n 
»d, died last week at his quiet " manse" in '. 



4. EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1863. 

John David Uacbride, D.O.L., F.S A., died at Oxford, January 
Mth, aged 89 years. Ho was graduated from Oxford University 
in VfyO, and soon after elected a Fellow of Exeter Oollego. Bematu- 
ing a remdent tutor, he booame H.A. in 1803, D.C.L. in 1812 and 
the same year suoceeded to the Assessoiship of tho Chancellor's 
C<onrL In 1813 he was appointed Principal of Magdalen College, 



On the 10th February, Sir David Brewster, one of tho most 
:ii>..trious names in oonnection with physical science, died at Allerly, 
Melrose, Scotland, aged 67 yeais. In 1800 wtion but 19 yeara 
■ ' ■' • ■ of M.A. frc "'■ ■ 



of age, he rooeived the honorary degree of M.A. from EdinlnuKh 
University, and in 1807 the degree oi LL-D. from the same sonxoo. 
The same year he became a Fellow of the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh, and projected the great Edinburgh Encydopeedia, at 
which he was editor till its oompletion in 1830. Elected fellow oC 
the Royal Sodoty of London in 1813, ho contributed numerova 
valuable papers to ito transactionB, and reodvod more of its medi^ 
than have been awarded to any other ona man. Ho edited sdentjfie 
magasinos, made disooveries in Light and Eledridty, wrote 
sdentifio works, popularized sdonoe, was Prindpal of the United 
Colleges of St Leonard's and St. Salvator at St Andrew's 
Univotsity, from 1833 tOl his doath. From 1869 to 1868, he was 
Frindpol and Vioe-Chancellor also of the Universi^j; of EdinI 
So long and ample a series of benefactions to education and sc 
few men have had the ability to make. 

Dr. B.'B. Baker died at Malta on the 20th of Febraan. £ 
for several yeara director of the Coll«^ of Corfu, and Profes 
En^^iah Literature in the Ionian University. During the a 
tration of Sir Henry Storks In Malta, he rendered much am 
to the cause of education, particularly as one of llio oiaminors in 
competitive exaroinationB, and as a momber of the c 
appointed to inquire into the instruction given ii 
primary schools of Malta and Qoeo. 

On the 26th of February, Dr. Ludwic Turckj an eminent 
professor of tlie pathology <rf tho Nervous SyHtom, in the Univoi^ 
slty of Vienna, iflod in that dty, ORod 56 years. He had held a 
professorship in oonnection with tho general hospital for almost 
thirty years, and was n^orded as tho highest living authority on 
the minute anatomy of the brain and nervous system. He mm 
also, in conjunction with Czermak, the invontor of the art of 
laryngoscopy, or the visual examination and surgical tieatmait of 
tho larynx. 

On the 11th of March, J. Vonder HSven, Ph. D,, Professor o# 
Zoology In tho University of Leyden, Holland, died at Loyden, 
aged G7. He ranked with Owen, Hailey, and Cnvier, as a 
thoroughly accomplished sjologlst. Ho was a member of most of 
tho sdentific societies of Europe, and author of several treatises on 
the vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 

Rev. Robert Lee, D. D., Professor of Biblical Oritidsm in flm 
Universi^ of Edinburgh, died at Torquay, March 15Ui, aged 64 
yean. Dr. Lee waa bom at Twoedmouth, and educated at 
Borwick-npon-Twoed, and the University of St. Andrews. Having 
a high rmutation for learning and eloquence, ho waa called to 
Edinbuigh in 1843, and, on the creation ol a chair of Biblical 
Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the UnivoTsity in 1846, he wm 
appointed tho first professor, and held the position till his death. 
He was the author of numorous works, mostly tboologica] or 
religious. 

Madame Henrietta Feller, an aooomplished Swiss lady, tb» 
widow of a Swiss professor, and herself a successful teacher in 
Switzerland, and subsoquently a missionary and teacher among the 
French Canadians, died at Qrand Llgno, Canada, on tho 275i of 
March. Her age was about 60 years. She came to Canada in 1635, 
and established the Grand Ligno Mission and Schools, whidi have 
been wonderfully successful. She deoervee honor for her naoA- 
able philanthropy and '* 
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Uke opposite the town only on 30th ; nftyigfation not yet open in South- 
ampton. Letter part of the month very warm : vegetation rapid after it 
had begun, but the spring is considerably later than usual. Wmd storms, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 23rd. Fog on lake, but not in town, on 28th. Snow 
Ut, 3rd, 4th. Rain 16th, 18th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 27th. 28th. 

Mamiltox. — On Ist, hail and snow. 2nd, trees and fences covered with 
ioe. 7th, frogs and pigeons announced. 9th, woodpecker seen. 10th, rain- 
bow at 5.15 F.M. in E ; earthworm mound first observed. 17th, Burlington 
Bay clear of ice. 19th and 20th, a storm of lightning, thunder and rain; 
freshet very severe and widespread. 22nd, dsjadelion and burdock seen. 
2SM, soft maple in bloom. 27th, thunder. High winds, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 9th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 26th, 29th. Fogs, 19th, 20th. Snow, 
1st, 3rd, 12th, 13th. Kain, 1st, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 24th. 27th, 
28th. The frequency of the aurora during tlus month has been remarkable. 
On 4th, arch and a few streamers. 5th, arch, streyners and waves. 8th, 
auroral light and a few streamers. 9th, arch and nreamers. 10th, a faint 
light and a few streamers. 15th, a grand sight — at 9.50 P. M., corona com- 
]^ted, but continued for a few seconds only. The auroral light moved S, 
and At 10 P.M. approached within IS"* of SH, bright flashes in E and SW; 
one lonff bright cloud 5° wide stretched from E to W along the Z. Crimson 
vapor observed in E and SW. At 10.10 P.M., movements of streamers very 
rapid all round the H, higher towards E, lower in S£. Crimson vapor at 
10.15, and Inight spots all round the heavens ; at times all seemed to start 
and i^eam from the Z. The effort to re-form the corona repeatedly put 
forth, but abortive. Waves faint and gentle in SE at 10.20: at 10.23, a 
funt corona nearly completed ; at 10.30, phenomena fainter, though there 
were bright x>atches in many places ; at 10.55, waves, streamers and another 
effort to form the corona ; after this time all seemed to subside gently. 

Pembbokb. — On 7th, severe squall from N, with snow from 11.15 to 
1L30 A.M. 8th, shower of sleet from 8.30 to 9 A. M. 15th, shooting star 
to N£ near Z at 11 P.M. 23rd, at 10.30 to 11.30 A M., and at 4.30 P. M., 
hail, turning into rain on the wind changing to SE ; thimder at 10.45 P.M. 
26th, frogs nrst heard ; ice broke from shore. 28th, first crossing in boat, 
partly over ice. 30th, ice completely broken up, but much still remaining 
where ^e current is not strong. The greater part of the snow ffone by 21st, 
but considerable quantities in shady places till end of month. Wind storms, 
3rd, 5th, 8th, 10th, 17th, 22nd. Fogs, 19th and 20th. Snow, 2nd— 7th, 9th. 
JEUin, 15th, 17th, 19th— 21st, 23rd, 24th, 27th. 

PKTERBOBOUaH. — On 2nd, hail. 5th, swallows reported seen about three 
miles up the river, but not by observer. 7th, at 9.35 P.M., observed meteor 
in WZ Dehind the clouds, i. e. several times while passing clear spaces : 
the clouds were lit up as from sheet lightning. 12th, swallows first observed 
in town. 13th, snow still in large patches in open country. 16th, snow in 
great measure disappeared. 17th, martins or large house-swallows first ob- 
served. 19th, snow in long drifts still visible in open country ; frogs first 
heard to-night. 24th, snow fiinaUy disappeared from open country ; ice gene- 
rally gone from the lakes. Snow, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th. Rain, 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th, 21st, 27th. Auroras as follows : 5th, auroral light showing above 
douds. 6th, from 8 to 9.50 P.M., auroral light, with a few streamers occa- 
sionally. 7th and 8th, auroral light appearing over clouds. 9th, auroral 
light first showing through clouds — clouds soon dispersed, disclosing NH 
and NZ covered with auroral light, in some places in laige irregular patches 
— a few spindles and streamers here and there appearing and disappearing, 
fpringiBg semetimes frcnn masses of light and sometmies from H. 10th, aurora 
snowing over clouds at 8.15 P.M.; soon after a few streamers appeared. 15th, 
faint streamers discerned pointing to Z ; sky cleared by d^rrees about 11.30 
P.M.; aurora at Z and reaching down towards W and EH— the flashing of 
the auroral light verv remarkable — towards morning a broadband, irregular 
in shape, was formed from E to W to within 14° of H on each side; aurora 
continued all ni^ht, and there was no auroral light observed at NH during 
night. 30th, faint auroral light at 8.25, which had entirely disapi>eared by 
9P.M. 

SiMOOB.— On 9th, rumbling sound as of an earthquake between 9 and 10 
A.M.; the observer conjectures it may have been caused by the explosion 
of a meteor; the sound lasted for about ten seconds, and seemed to come 
from the north. On the evening of 15th, a veiy brilliant auroral light was 
visible through the clouds; it extended from N£ to KW, and varied in in- 
tensity; the greatest brilliancy was at 8.30 P.M., but the clouds prevented 
anv accurate observations being made. A very violent storm of rain and 
luul, accompanied hj thunder and lightning, on Sunday night, 18th-19th ; 
the flashes of lightning unusually vivid and frequent. Lightning, thunder 
and z»in also on 20th. Wind storms, Ist, 5th, 16th, 17th, 21st. Fog, 19th. 
Snow on 3rd. Rain, 1st, 16th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 29th. 

Stbatfobd.— On 17th, mill pond free from ice ; fiirst frogs heard. 18th, 
severe storm of lightning, thunder and rain began at 8.30 P.M.; the light- 
ning and thunder continued till 2 A.M., and the rain till 4 A.M. of 19th; 
the flood in the river was so high that the mill dam was partially destroyed. 
20th, lightning, thunder and rain. Wind storms, 1st, 3rd, 4th> 16Ui, 17th, 
18th, 20th, 21st. Fogs, 13th, 19th. Snow, 1st, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 13th, 21st. 
Bain, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 27th, 28th, 29th. 

WiNDBOK.— On 5th, Detroit River open for navigation from lake to lake. 
15th, lunar halo. 17th, rainbow at 6 P.M.: lunar halo; meteor from NE 
towards E. 19th, lunar halo. 24th, lunar halo. Lightning, with thunder 
and rain, on 18th, 19th, 28th. Thunder with rain on 23rd. Wind storms, 
1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 20th, 21it, 27th. Fog, 12th. Snow, 
1st, 2nd, 3rd. Rain, 5th, 7th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th. 



The area of London thns defined Ib 77,9&T acres, or 122 sqniie 
miles, equal to 31,503 hectares, or 316 kilometres. The area of 
London is equal to a BQuare of a little more than 11 mileB, 18 kil- 
ometres to the side. Tne people live in 400,778 houses, each in- 
habited on an average by 7-8 persons. The It^B^istrar-General, by 
whom these statements are given, remarks that, though the Btreets 
are irregular and often narrow, the elevation of the ^ousea ia not 
often so lofty as to cover the streets with unhealthy ahadowa. The 
population of London at the present time is about 3,160,000. 
About 3,637,000 people live within 15 miles of Charing GroM, tiis 
police district. The mean density of population in London is 
expressed by nearly 100 people to a hectare, 40 to an acre, 25,655 
to square mile ; the popiilation density of the capital bmnic 100 
times the density of the United Kingdom. The average elevaiioa 
of the ground on which the population of London live is 39 feet, 
or 11.9 metres, above Trinity high-water mark in Pluinstead 
marshes to 429 feet above high-water mark in Hampstead. 

** The estimated increase of population in London in 1868 is 
44,263, whereof 40,836 consisted in excess of births over deaths, 
the rest being due to migration. Eight companies supply London 
with water from the Thames and the Lea, supplemented by wella. 
The quantity supplied in 1863 was equal to a ton a day for every 
house ; correcting for supplies to factories and to streets, the do- 
mestic supply is equivalent to twenty-six gallons (twelve dead* 
itres) daily to each person. The '^sewerage of London ia approach- 
ing completion. The sewers constructed have already produced 
excellent effects. They are sufficient to carry off the ram&ll m the 
common year, except on about 12 days, when the sewerage flood is 
thrown bodily into the Thames through overflow weirs. But it 
has to be said, as yet, that the water supply is not in every house ; 
it is intermittent ; and the water, not always pure, is never soft ; 
the air also is often charged with smoke ; and the sewage is not 
entirely removed from all the dwellings." 

2. EXTENT OF THE LONDON CHARITIEa 

More than two pages of the Times have been filled with a con- 
densed statement of the statistics of London charities, diatributixig 
alms to the amount of £2,000,000 sterling; a statement whif£ 
threw a Timu leader-writer into a state of "bewilderment, in- 
credulity, disgust and despair." Three of these sensationa may 
vanish in time, but the last will remain. London charitiea are 
beggary in exctUis. The crossing sweeper with his broom at the 
next comer, is the exact type of the Honourable Secretary with bis 
£300 a year salary, sending out his thousands of drculara, and col- 
lecting guinea subscriptions from all parts of the kingdom, to 
educate his own family and demoralise a few more beggars, who 

five him this employment. These are the vaunted i^uritiee of 
london — her pride and boast ; and it ,costs one-half the money col- 
lected to get the other half, and half of that to spend it. Tkd 
foundations are worse, but people do not care much for them. 
Seven hundred years ago some good old soul left a house and gar- 
den in the city as a perpetual maintenance for three poor women ' 
and a cat. The property is worth now £40,000 a year. Three 
poor women and their cat-— friends of the trustees — are maintained; 
and the rest of the income, £39,650 per annum, is expended ia 
salaries on the uncles, aunts, cousins, appointed as aecretaiiaB, 
treasurers, chaplains, visitors, &q. , who see to the proper distriba- 
tion of alms, catechise the old women, and stroke tine cat. 

3. WONDERS OF MINUTE WORKMANSHIP, ' 



VL ^Ajftti m ^Mstlw mA Mtnet 
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1. SIZE AND POPULATION OF LONDON. 

A late EngHsh paper says : — 

'* It is not easy to define where London begins and ends. The 
* London ' of tlie Registrar-General extends, east and west, from 
Paplar to Hammersmith, and from Woolwich to Wandsworth, and 
north and south from Norwood to Stamford Hill and Hampstead. 



In the 20th year of Queen Elizabeth a blacksmith named Mark 
Scaliot made a lock consisting of eleven pieces of iron, steel and 
brass, all of which, together with a key to it, weigHed but one grain 
of gold. He also made a chain of gold, consisting of forty-thiee 
links, and having fastened this to the above mentioned lock and 
key, he put the chain about the neck of a flea, whidi drew them all 
with case. All these together, lock and key, chain and flea, weir- 
ed only one grain and a half. Oswaldus i^orhingerus, who was 
more famous even than Scaliot for his minute contrivances, is said 
to have made 1600 dishes of turned ivory, all perfect and compile 
in every part, yet so small, thin, and slender, that all of them wen 
included at once in a cup turned out of a peppercorn of the common 
size. Johannes Saad, of Mitelbrach, carried this wonderful woik 
with him to Rome, and showed it to Pope Paul, who aaw and 
counted them all by the help of a pair of spectacles. They weze ao 
little as to be almost invisible to the naked eye. Johannes Fetxar- 
ius, a Jesuit, had in his possession cannons of wood, with their 
carriages, wheels, and other military furniture, all of which wcse 
also contained in a peppercorn of the ordinary size. An artist 
namad Claudius Oallus made for Hippolytus d'Este, Cardinal of 
Ferrara, representations of sundry birds sitting on the tops of 
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which, by hydratilic art and secret conveyance of water through the 
trunks and branches of the trees, were made to sing and clap their 
wings ; but at the sudden appearance of an owl out of a bush of the 
same artifice, they immediately became all mute and silent. 

4. RElWtAJlKABLE WORKS OF HUMAN LABOR. 

Nineveh was 14 miles long, 8 miles wide, and 46 miles round, 
with a wall of 100 feet high, and thick enough for three chariots 
abreast. Babylon was 50 miles within the walls, which were 75 feet 
thick and 100 feet high, with 100 brazen gates. The Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus^ was 420 feet to the support of the roof ; it was 
100 years in building. The largest of the pyramids was 481 feet in 
height, ^d 953 on the sides ; uie base covers 11 acres ; the stones 
are about 60 feet in length, and the layers are 208 ; it employed 
320,000 men in the building. The labyrinth in Egypt contained 
300 chambers and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 27 
miles round and 100 gates. Carthage was 20 miles round. Athens 
was 25 miles round and contained 350,000 citizens and 400,000 
slaves. The Temple of Delphos was so rich in donations that it 
was plundered of £10,000,000, and Nero carried away from it 200 
statues. The walls of Rome were 13 miles round. 
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1. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

The *' Algoma," yesterday, took up a party of seven gentlemen, 
under Professor Bell, of the Geological Survey, who wiH, we 
understand, be engi^ed during the summer in making an examin- 
ation of the country lying between Lake Neepigon and the United 
StateK boundary line on the one hand, and Lake Superior and Lake 
of the Woods on the other. Professor Bell, being a civil engineer 
as well as a practical geologist, will be able to contribute much im- 
portant information as to the best route for a railway or other 
means of communication through the country which he will 
traverse. We anticipate very important results from tliis survey 
of mining region between Lake Superior and the great agricultural 
country beyond. * 

2. THE SEAL OF THE DOMINION. 



Measrs. J. G. and A. B. Wyon have now on view at 287 Regent 

* Street, says an English paper, impressions from the seals of the 
^ four provinces of Canada, and the Great Seal of the Dominion, 
^ jufli completed, with the gold medal that has been struck in com- 
^ memoration of the union of the provinces. They are all designed 

"^ and executed in a very high style of art. Of the seals, that for 
t^ the Dominion is, of course, the largest. It represents the Queen, 
^ seated under a Gothic canopy, and holding the ball and sceptre, 
i' while the wings of the canopy contain the shields of the provinoe-— 
a- two on either side — ^hanging on the stem of an oak. These Gothic 
v> canopies occupy nearly the whole of the middle space of the seal ; 
\f the ground between them and the border is covered with a rich 
ss^ diaper, and a shield bearing the Royal Arms of England fills the 
%^ space beneath the centre conopy. The border of the seal bears the 
tt inscription, "Victoria, Dei Gratia, Britanniae, Regina, F. D. In 
«^' Canada Sigillum." Thia work would add to the reputation of any 
i% other seal engraver, though it can hardly do so to that of the 

Messrs. Wyon, whose productions have long enjoyed a high and 
^ deserved celebrity. The seal is well filled, as it should be in a 

Gothic design, but it is not crowded ; the ornaments are all very 
4^ pure in style, and the whole is in the most perfect keeping. The 
^i execution is not less remarkable : the relief is extremely high in 
^p Darts (although it does not at first appear to be so, owing to the 
^. breadth of the composition), but, in spite of this difficulty, the 
^ truth, sharpness, and finish of every part have been preserved as 
ij^ well as they could possibly be on a medal, or even on a coin. The 
^ smaller seaJs for the provinces are engraved on one general design. 
^' The crown surmounts a central shield bearing the Royal Arms, 
^ below which is a smaller shield, bearing the arms of the particular 
^^ province — New Bnmswick, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
•> .» The Royal motto on a flowing riband fills up the space at the sides ; 
^•', a border adapted to the outSne of the design runs outside thia, 
^^ and touches the circular border of the seal, containing the legend. 
',^. These seals are no less remarkable for the carefulness of execution 

* ^fban the one to which we have referred. 

V^ The medal which has been struck to commemorate the confederation 
J*V ©f the provinces is in solid gold, and is so large and massive tliat 
^*{itB value in metal alone is 60^. On the obverse there is a head of 
^^ the Queen, for which Her Majesty recently gave Mr. Wyon sit- 
^,; tings ; the reverse bears an allegorical design — ^Britannia seated 
^.•nd holding the scroU of confederation, with figures representing 



the four provinces grouped before her. Ontario holds the sheaf 
and sickle ; Quebec, the paddle ; Nova Scotia, the mining spade ; 
and New Brunswick, the forest axe. Britannia carrrios hertndent, 
and the lion crouches by her side. The following inscription runs 
round a raised border : — ** Juventaset Patrius Viffor Canada Jn- 
staurats, 1867." The relief on this side is extreme^ bold, and the 
composition, modelling, and finish are such as to leave little to 
be desired. The treatment on the head on the obverse is broad 
and simple ; the hair is hidden by a sort of hood of flowine drapery, 
confined by a plain coronet, and the surface is but littie broken 
anywhere. The ornaments are massive rather ^han rich ; there is 
a plain pendant in the ear, and a miniature of the Prince Consort 
is attached to a necklace of very chaste design. 

3. THE EARLY FRENCH SETTLERS OP CANADA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MAPLE LEAVES." 

Very different was the «to^w of our early settlers to that of those 
who settled in other French colonies, or in some of the English ones. 
Canada never had to bmld up its fortunes on the success in after 
life of ex -convicts, ex-garroters, or ex-ticket-of-leave-men. Hardy 
farmers, industrious mechanics, soldiers, adventurous fishermen, 
landed in crowds on the shores of a country reported to contain 
1 something more than fertile fields^ — mineral wealth in exhausUess 
quantities. The first nobles of tlie French realm vied with one an- 
other in finding men and treasure to build up this new France, 
whose future so flattered the vanity of the great monarch. High- 
bom women, such as the Duchesses de Boiullon, D'Aiguillon, and 
Madame de La Peltrie, undertoek to provide virtuous young girls to 
go and seek their fortunes and husbands in this favored land. It is 
astonishing to see with what solicitude these emigrants were watched 
over before they left France, until they landed in Canada. In some 
cases, the slightest indiscretion caused them to be sent back to 
where they came from. Tliis is a very different version let it be re- 
membered, to that circulated by Baron Lahontan \ but it is never- 
theless the truth. 

Many French gentlemen of ancient lineage, but unable to main- 
tain their families in the extravagant splendor which obtained at 
Court, asked for concessions of lands in Canada. The progeny of 
some of these m^y^yirs exists amongst us to this day. At that early 
period, none but gentlemen could obtain commissions in the French 
army ; and it required Court influence to proeure these appoint- 
ments. 

Canada was then singularly fortunate, both under French and 
under English Dominion, in the class of settlers attracted to it. 
Under the latter, religious and political persecution deposited on its 
shores the cream of the population of other countries. The War of 
Independence in the New England provinces drove over our bor- 
ders crowds of the most educated, influential and refined men, 
whose descendants exercise a powerful influence amongst us to this 
day. 

The historian Ferland has devoted the first fifteen pages of the 
second volume of his excellent work to vindicate his countrymen 
from the aspersions which some ignorant writers, such as Baron 
Lahontan, had attempted to fasten on them. The antecedents of 
the early settlers of St. Christopher, one of the West Indies, may 
have been doubtful ; but, on reference to history, nothing of the 
kind can be imputed to New Franco. From 1621 to 1641, the emi- 
gration came plentifully from Perche, Normandy, Beauce, He de 
France, Saint Onge, Poitou, and le Pays d'Aunis. The Huguenots 
were not encouraged to settle, for fear of religious strife. 

The Company of Rouen, and that of M. de Monts, which had 
preceded it, were under the control of merchants and traders, who 
resided chiefly in Normandy. It is, then, not surprising that they 
selected their employes at Rouen, at Dieppe, at Cherbourgh, at Fe- 
camp, and at Honfleur. These employee became familiarized with 
the country ; and when England returned it to France in 1632, and 
France appeared inclined to keep it, they enticed over to Canada 
their friends and relatives, who occasionally sailed for America with 
their whole families. It was from Dieppe that Champlain, after his 
return from England, where he had been carried a prisoner by the 
English, sailed in 1633, with a party of oflicers, missionaries and 
colonists. These pioneers had doubtless been taken from Normandy 
and the Pays de Caux. — From ** New Dominion Monthly," for May, 



viii. mmmmm». 



1. IF WE KNEW. 

If we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the load. 

If our Ups could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load. 
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Woald we WMte the da,y in wkhing 

For a time that ne*er cma be ; 
Would we Witt in each impataenoe 

For Ota ihipe to oome from eea T 

If we knew the baby fSnf^n 

Prowed against the wmdow pane, 
Would be eold and atiff to-momw — 

Neyer trouble ui again — 
Would the bright eyea of our darling 

Catch the frown upon our brow ; 
Would the print of ro^ fingora 

Vex ua then as thej do now ? 

Ah, these little ice-oold fingcre, 

How the J point our memories back 
To the has^ words and actions 

Stewn a)ong our backward track ! 
How tiiose little hands remind us, 

As in snowy graee thej lie, 
Not to scatter tnoms — but roses — 

Fer our reaping by-and by ! 

Strange we never priie the mufie 

Till the sweot-Toieed bird has flown ; 
Strauge tiiat we should slight the riolots 

IKU the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 

Keyer seem one-half so fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 

Shake their white down in the air ! 

Lips from which the seal of silence 

None but Qed can roll away. 
Never Uossomed in such beau^ 

As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory. 

With their beantiful peifnme, 
Ckxne to us in sweeter accents 

Through the portals of the tomb. 

Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our path ; 
Let uskeep the wheat and roses. 

Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find eur sweetest comfort 

In the blessings of to-day. 
With a patient hand removing 

All the briars from our way. 

2. HOW THE QUEEN TRAVELS. 

The Queen of England, writes an Amorioaa in London, has so far 
yiolded to the publio prossure as to return somewhat to public life. 
She announced a series of drawing room leveos, greatly to the satis- 
faction of London and tho people. On Tuesday, she came in from 
Windsor castle to hold a levee. The whole pa&way — about three 
miles — from the station to Buckingham palaoo, was lined with peo- 
ple anxious to catch a sight of the Queen. Notwithstanding tho 
talk of the papers, i^o is immensely popular with the people. Her 
coming is haUed with mat delight, and if she would put on tho 
trappings of royalty and appear in public as of old, she would be ro- 
oeived witii demonstrations of enthusiasm such as nover before 
marked her reign. 

She is thoroughly a good woman. She is exoeodingly liberal in 
her notions. Auny of her personal attendants are dissenters, and 
she encourages t^eir attondanoe at dissenting chapels to the great 
disgust of ultra churchmen. At Balmoral and Osborne, where the 
chapels are far away, she furnishes her domestics with coaches. The 
little time she spends in London she devotes to visiting hospitals 
and institutions for the infirm, sick and poor under her special 
charge. Then she has so much pluck that while the English people 
regret her withdrawal from public life, they respoct her spirit in 
doing as sho ploasos. 

She came from Windsor the other morning in fino style. About 
a dosen coaches moved out of Buckingham Palace, wound up Hyde 
Park, and met tho Queen at the station. Tho Seventeenth I^cers, 
the finest oorps in England, and the favorite, performed escort duty. 
The magnificent Horse Guards, with thoir scarlet uniforms and brass 
helmets and fountain plumes, on black horses, selected with great 
care from all parts of the world, were stationed at intervals on ^e 
road as senonels. Her Majesty alone rides under tiie marble arch 
into Hyde Park, and through the Royal highway, over which none 
but royal wheels roll. The Triumphid Arch on which is the colossal 
statue of Wellington, has a gateway through which no carriage 
passes but the Queen's. 

It is quite a royal sight to see the cortege move along. First 



came two outriders, one before the other, in the scarlet unifofm of 
the Queen — ^white breeches and topped boots, black stove-pipe hat 
¥rith a cockade, and riding at an angle of forty-five demes, as all 
Englishmen riaes ; than a detaohmont of Lancers ; the Qaeon's oar- 
riage drawn by four horses, ridden by two postiUons. The Xanoeis 
brought up the rear, the Horse Guards boing on the li^^ and left ; 
the inevitable Brown sitting on the box. Tho royal carriage was an 
open barouche. The Queen, Princess Louise and Qesbioe and 
ranee Arthur were inside. Her Majesty looked uncommonly welL 
Her face rather pale, than florid as usual ; hor hair light, and in 
a condition of negleiot, as ia common to tho Queen. She was dresBod 
completely in blade, but with more dross and less widowy than 
formerly. She has a court suit, which, while she maintafiis her 
mourning, and whUe the suit is perfectly black in material, the 
white ermine trinuning, and tho ornaments in which the Qaean in- 
dulges, mako her look even more regal than when in the tawdry 
robes of State. Tho ceremonial robes are very costly, but they are 
old-fashioned, do not fit, and give a bunchy and uncomfortable and 
untidy appearanoe to the wearer, and are roaUy outshone in ridmoss 
and heavy embroidery by the robes worn by the ooachmen, footmen, 
and lackeys of foreign ambassadors. But the new court dreos of 
the Queen is very ridi and tasteful, and becomes her Majesty welL 
Winterhalter has painted a portrait of the Queen in her new court 
robes. It is not completed and is in the Queen's private apart- 
«ients at Windsor OasUe. I saw it tho other day, and it ia •no of 
the finest productions of that eminent artist Princess Louise waa 
dressed in fine taste in black. She is a very talented young lady, 
and has just executed a marble bust of her mother, which is on ex- 
hibition at tiie Roysl Academy. Beatrice has more talent than any 
other member of the family. 

8. ANECDOTE OF THE PBINCESS ROYAL. 



Whon tho Princess Victoria was a child little was known aliout 
her more than that sho was met, even on cold and windy days, 
dressed and in exercise in good pedestrian style — crossing a heath, 
perhaps, with her young companions, in thick shoes and stout duffle 
cloak — ^and that she was reued with as much honesty and caie 
about money matters as any citizon's child. It became known at 
Tunbridge Wells that the Princess had boon unable to buy a box at 
a bazaar, because she hod spent her money. At this bazaar aho had 
bought proscnts for almost all her relations, and had laid out her 
last shilling, whon she rememborod one cousin more, and saw a box, 
priced half a crown, which would suit him. The shop people, of 
oourse, placed the box with the other purchases, but the little ladv^s 
governess admonished them by saving, '^ No ; you peroeivothe Prm- 
oeas has not got the money, and theraf ore, of course, shecannot boy 
the box." Tnis being neroeived, the next offer was to lay by the 
box till it could be punmased, and the answer was, ''Ob, well, if 
you be so good as to do that — ," and the thing was done. On qnaiier 
day. before seven in the morning, the Princess appeared on her 
donkey to claim her purchase. — liiit Mwriinscku, 

4. THE QUEEN'S MODEL FARM. 

Queen Victoria's model farm, situated about a milo from Windsi^, 
is probably the most perfect, as it is tlie most exponsive thing of 
the kind in tho world. It is thus described by a gentleman writing 
from London to the Philadelphia J9u22eHn: — 

'' Wo entered a beautiful cottage, and were shown by ono of the 
Queen's favourite servants into a room about thirty feet aqnans, 
the roof supported by six octagonal columns of white mjuble, with 
richly-carved capitals. Tho floors wore of white porcelain tiles, the 
windows stained glass, bordered with May blossoms, daimos, bat- 
tercups and primroses. The floors wore lined with tiles of porc^sin 
of a delicate blue tint, with rich medidlions inserted of the Queen, 
Prince Consort, and each of the children. Shields, monograms of 
the Boyal family, and bas-reliefs of agrioultural designs, repreaent- 
inff the seasons, completed the ornamentation of this model dairy. 
AU around tho walls run a marble table, and through the centre 
two long ones, supported by marble posts, resting on basiBs, 
through which runs a perpetual stream of spring water. By this 
means the table slabs are always cold, and the temperature of the 
dairy is chill, while tho white and gilt china milk and butter dishes 
restmg on the tables are never p&ced in water. We ditoik the 
delicious milk just brought in in oright metal buckets, lined with 
poroeUuLn, the Queen's monogram ana crest glittering on the brae 
plates on the covers. In the room where the butter waa made, 
milk skimmed and strained, we feasted our eyes on the rows of 
metal x>oroelain-lined cans of every size, made to lock, and sent to 
the royal family even as far as Sootlana ; so they always have good 
milk and butter. Tho chum was of metEd also, and lined wHh por- 
celain, and mado in two compartments. The outside chamber sur- 
rounding the cylinder could have warm or cold water poured in to 
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legolato tho "oomlng <rf the butter" wiUjont disturbing the 
^«MiL. Tho lid waa soreved on, and tho stationaiy stand on which 
UM whole woa turned mado the work eaajr and rapid." 



IX. a&imtioul MvUUipntt. 



^^hi^hA^ta«^^«^^tf^^^^^^^f^ 



The Anktjal Coitvocxtion of tho Univoraity of Toronto took 

place on the 10th inst. Proceedingi wcro commenced by Dr. McC»ul 
presenting the candidates for tho dogroo of M.D. The presentation ad- 
dress was made and the degroos were confcrrod as usual in Latin. Dr. 
tu "W. Smith presented the candidates for LL.B. Dr. McCanl, those for 
M.B. Mr. Loudon, tho B. A's. The following is tho list of those ob- 
taining the different degrees :— M.D.—J. P. Brown, H. E. Buchan, J. 
J. Caesidy, L. H. Evans, T. C. Howe, W. H. Miller, J. 8. Tennant. 
M.A.— H. E. Buohan, R. Cameron, J. M. GeodwilUe, G. M. Groer, J. 
M. Hagar, A. Hamilton, D. Junor, A. Murdoch, E. G. Patterson, D. J. 
Prayn, J. Preston, H. Rennolson, W. F. Walker, G. S. Wright. LL.B.— 



yw, (1) W. Dale ; (2) W. H. Ballaid ; 3rd year, A. Sindair, Modem 
Languages— 2nd year, (1) W. Houston ; (1) H. Fletcher (Treble) ; Srd 
year, (1) J. H. Coyne (Double) ; (2) E. B. Edwards. Natural Sciences— 
2nd year, H. Fletcher ; 3rd year, Z. C. Spencer. Metaphysics, &o.— 
2nd year, J. R. Wigthman. • Dr. Wilson presented the racipients of the 
General Proficiency Scholarships. 1st year, (1) J. Fletcher ; (2) J. W. 
V. Punshon ; (3) F. A. Clarkson. 2nd year, (1) W. Dale ; (2) H. 
Fletcher ; (3) J. R. Toefy. 3rd year, J. H. Coyne. Dr. McCaul in 
presenting the prizeman in Greek rerse, Mr. G. Grasett, availed himself 
of the opportunity to state that taking into consideration the lengtii of 
time devoted to the acquisition of skill in versification in Latin and 
Greek, and also bearing in mind the practical interests of the country, 
the Senate had determined for the future te allow the fourth year men 
their option between a paper on grammar and a translation from En^ish 
*nto Latin and Greek verse, in accordance with the usage in Cambridge. 
He entiiely agreed with this change, and, indeed, suggested it himself, 
not that he undervalued this attainment, but because he felt that too 



J. M. Gibson. M.B.— E. Allen, T. B. Bontley, R. Carney, H. H. Fell, , 

8. P. Ford, W. C. Gouinlook, N. Gamble, J. E. Graham, G. W. Grote, \^^^^ *"»• «» ^ devoted to it. The prizeman in French and Geimaa 

T ■W^f ■« ^^ »» • • .>^ » __. _ Al «<• «.« . . ... _ 



J. Hickman, C. Humble, D. J. King, W. Milne, J. C. McArthur, J. H. 
MoCoUum, J. D. McConnell, S. B. Pollard, A. R, Robinson, C. A. 
Steele, T. Swan. RA.-~A. Baker. J. M, Barber, W. H. Bickford, C. 
K. W. Biggw, G. Bumfield, M. Gumming, A. Dowsley, G. Gilmour, J. 
H. Hughes, J. A. Jewell, J. Kilhnaster, R. E. Kingsford, T. Langton, 
O. Iiewis, H. J. Macdonald, W. R. Mulcck, W. A. McKay, J. B. 
MoQoeflten, W. R. Nason, G. A. Radenhurst, G. H. Robinson, H. H. 
Boas, J. Scrimger J. B. Smith, J. Somerville, R. M. Thornton, D. F. H. 
Wrlkins, L. Woolvertog, F. H. Young. Scholarships.— Matriculation, 
1868. — Medicine— R. Zimmerman. Arts (Junior).— Classics— 1. J. 
Fletcher, (double) ; do. 2. J. White. Mathematics— 1. J. W. V. Pun- 
shon, (double) ; 2. J. Nichols. General proficiency— 1. J. Fletcher ; 2. 
J. W. V. Punshon ; 3. J. Crerar, F. A. Clarkson, D. A. O'Sullivan, J. 
H. Panton, J. W. V. Punshon. W. J. Reid, T. S. T. Smellie, T. H. 
Smyth, D. Stewart, P. Straith, J. J. TiUey, J. Wallace, J. White, J. 
Wilkie. Ad Eundem SMwn, — Faculty of Medicine. — James Appelbe, 
from Victoria Colloge, Cobourg ; H. J. Cole, from Medical Council of 
Ontario ; 8. P. Ford, from University of Buffalo ; W. H. Graham, from 
Medical Council of Ontario ; S. Minor, from Quoen's College, Kingston. 
Faculty of Arte.— W. R. Mulock, from Quoen's College, Kingston. 
Mr. G. Grasett then recited the Prize Poem, in Greek verse, after which 
Mr. T. W. Taylor presented the Gold Medallist, in the Faculty of Law, 
Mr. J. M. Gibson. Dr. Aikins presented the gold medallist in Medi- 
cine, Mr. J. R Graham. The Chanoellor presented the gold medal and 
the Starr medal to Mr. J. E. Graham, and silver medals to Messrs. C. 
Humble, J. H. MoCoUum, and T. B. Bontley. Dr. McCaul called up 
the medallist in classics : gold medal, Mr. T. Langton ; silver medals, 
MessrH. R. £. Kingsford, G. Bumfield, and G. H. Robinson. Professor 
Cherriman presentod the Medallists in Mathematics : — Grold Medallist, 
Mr. A. Baker; Silver Medallist, Mr. W. Gumming ; and Dr. Oldwrigfat 
the racoessfnl candidates in Modem Languages. Professor Croft pre- 
sented the medallists in Katural Sciences: Gold Medallist, Mr. C. R. 
W. Biggar ; Silver Medallista, Messrs. J. H. Hughes, D. F. IL Wilkins, 
H. H. Ross, and W. R. Nason. Dr. Bovan presented the Medallists in 
Metaphysics and Ethics : — Gold Medal, Mr. M. Gumming ; Silver 
Medals, Messrs. J. Scringor and R. M. Thornton. The Soholarships^n 
the different faculties and for the different years were then presented. 
Mr. T. W. Taylor presented Mr. J. Mcintosh as the winner of the 3rd 
year Scholarship in Law ; and Dr. Wright the winners of the Scholar- 
ahips in Medidne. These are : — let year, R. Zimmerman ; 2nd year, C. 
S, Moore ; 3rd year, A. Greenless. Tho winners of the Scholarships in 
Arte were then presentod to tho Chanoellor. Greek and Latin by Mr. 
Crombie ; Mathematics by Mr. £. G. Patterson, B.A. ; Modem Lan- 
guages by M. Pemet ; Prof. Croft in Natural Sciences, and Dr. Bevan 
in Metaphysics. The winners aro : — Greek and Latin — 1st year, J. 
White ; 2nd year, (1) W. Dale (Treble) ; (2) M. Kew ; 3rd year, G. 
Oibeon. Mathematics— 1st year, J. W. V. Puushon (Double) ; 2nd 



were then presented, and those in oriental languages. 1st year, Mr. H. 
Montgomery ; 2nd year, Mr. H. MePherson ; and 4th year, Mr. Geo. 
Lewis. Dr. McCaul then introduoed the Prince of Wales' prizeman, 
Mr. M. Gumming. In doing so he said that it was with peculiar plea- 
sure that ho presented the prizeman, because It was the proceeds of a 
fund given to the University at the time of the visit of His Royal High- 
ness to this country. It differed from all the other rewards in that it is 
for general proficiency. In|presenting Mr. Gumming, he did so as being 
of the highest standing in general proficiency which he obtained by being 
first in metaphysics and English, first in mathematics, second in classics, 
a combination never before achieved. He felt a peculiar pleasure at the 
result, because from the very first entrance into the University, tiie 
recipient's oonduct, demeanour and progress had been most satis£aetoi7* 
But there was another reason, and he thought there would be a large 
amount of sympathy accorded the recipient on the same account. He 
came from the South of the dividing line between this and the nei^- 
bouring country, and was not a Canadian. They had the pleasure for 
some year9 back in welcoming friends from the other side, and he very 
distinctly remembered that there were some came from New York who 
wrote their names high in the list of academic honours. After that they 
found that Kentucky took the lead, but now, last of all, Georgia has 
capped them by her son. It will be a satisfaction to find many coming 
from the States here, if they find the advantages such as will warrant 
their coming. We can, he said, assure them that this is an open field 
and no favour, and he ventured to assert that if they won any honours 
from our men they will credilably take them. Of course, during the 
troubles that are now ended, there were many homes made desolate and 
household gods wore strewed on many a hearth, and even now the vege- 
tation is scarcely grown up that was trodden by tho iron heel of war. 
There are those who still retain a feeling to the old cause, of whom may 
bo said, as was said of the old Roman — 

Vlotiix caoaa dlia lacult, Md Ttetnt Catoni— 
For tho benefit of his lady friends who may not have graduated, he would 
express it in the rendering of the old translation : — 

"ne godi Hid OkU> diosld in thia diTide 
Hiey lint tho conquering 
Showed th« conqueror'i itde." 

Perhaps there may be in the North those who feel that success and may 
be of that opinion. It was not for us to express an opinion, but this he 
did venture to say that as kind friends and good neighbours, our earnest 
hope is that peace and plenty, and happiness may traverse the land with 
their attendant train over every portion of tho Dominion of tho vast Re- 
public. (CSieers). The Chancellor stated that the exercises of the day 
were now concluded, but before they dispersed he proposed to give 
some statistics to contrast the working of this institution with previous 
years. They would be pleased to be informed that there was a consider- 
able addition as oompared with 1868. In the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine the figuioa were 7 iMt year to 8 this year. With regard to M.A., 
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there waa a conaiderable inczease, the number in 1868 being 11, this 
year 14. Law showed a decrease, for while there ware 7 last year, there 
was\>nly 1 this year. In M.6. the figures were 14 in 1868, 20 this year. 
In B.A. there were 29 graduates this year, last year but 21. In matri- 
onlations in Arts there were 36 against 22 last year. Civil Engineering 
last yeas 1, t>ii« year 3. In Agriculture he was pleased to see an in- 
ciease also, and although it waa small, it was still encouraging. He 
jjniBted that the people in this country would impress on their sons the 
necessity of attending the lectures from this chair. The senior matri- 
oolants were six this year, four last year. He also stated that he was 
told by the examiners that the matriculants were all very high in 
efficiency. It was gratifying to discover, year after year, this increase. 
Everyone was interested in the prosperity that this indicated. The 
Chancellor then adverted to Upper Canada College, but merely, he said, 
to state that the Senate governed that institution, and all its members 
were unanimously of the opinion that the earliest opportunity should be 
given and the greatest facility offered for looking after its affairs and 
sumagement. They were willing to divulge everything, and they felt 
there was no foundation for the charges made against them. The Chan- 
cellor, who continued to speak in a low tone of voice, was understood to 
say that the main question for the country to deeide was whether it is 
deserving the support given to it. He bore testimony to the efficiency 
of its management, and stated that he said this much to show that as far 
as they were concerned, their effort was to obtain true efficiency. In 
referring to Victoria and Queen's Universities, he said it was in the 
memory of all that the Government thought it proper to withdraw the 
grant to these institutions; the result was expected to mar to some ex- 
tent their efficiency, but happily with a success gratifying to everyone, 
their people were appealed to, and they responded nobly. Everyone in- 
terested in either of these Universities must be gratified at the result ; 
we, he said, wish them God-speed. He was glad there was a gentleman 
present who stood very high as a Professor, he referred to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and he was glad that gentleman did them the honour to be pre- 
sent ; and he only hoped that when he left them, he would do so hold- 
ing a favourable view with regard to them. Loud cries were made by 
the students for Professor Goldwin Smith, who, in response, rose and 
stated that he was quite unprepared for the honour of being called upon 
to address them. But the opportunity could not be unwelcome to one 
who has been a professor at an English University, and now a professor 
in the United States at a kindred institution* The largest part of his 
liCe had been spent in the most ancient University of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and his mind now went back to Oxford, as she lies at this moment 
the old grey site, in the fullness of her summer beauty, with her grounds 
full of the associations of the illustrious past ; but if there is a charm 
and attraction in the past, there is a charm and attraction also in the 
new ', and it is a very great pleasure, he said, to tread the courts of this 
noble pile, dedicated in the style of the old Oxford to learning and 
science in the new world. It is pleasant to me to see degrees conferred 
and the favours of the University awarded, much in the form in whioh 
the honours used to be awarded amongst us in Oxford, to see the students 
kneel to receive the guerdon of their academic efforts, as I knelt when a 
boy to receive a like recognition at the hands of the Vice-chancellor. 
It is pleasant to hear also, what I supposed we should seldom hear in 
the Universities of America, the signs of the Greek exercises read by one 
of yonr students. I am glad to find that here, at all events, the utilities 
have not quite thrust out the humanities. In a new country, your first 
desire is to lay a solid foundation — civilization. In civilization, as in 
architecture, you must begin and lay the foundation broad and deep, in 
order that you may build the dome and the soaring pinnacle. (Cheers). 
But Academic education has a real pleasure. How narrow are the 
pleasures of the man who has merely to spend his wealth in great houses 
and dinners, but to whom gi'eat objects and public interests are inex- 
plicable? I am glad, therefore, to see the Universities holding their 
own here. I cannot f aU also to see with special interest, that memorial 
-window (to the dead at Bidgeway) above your head, Mr. Chancellor, j amongst whom it had been raised. In fact, it was typical of the ooontry 



(Loud cheers). It is the teaching of conclusive testimony that hi^ cal- 
ture does not destroy the sinews of action, and that a good scholar wtf 
yet be ready to give his blood for his country ; long may it be ere it ii 
again necessary to leave the quiet domains of learning for the battlelMi' 
Long may it be, especially, before a rupture takes place between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. (Cheers). Snch a raptiae 
would not only be the greatest, the most calamitous to themselves, but 
it would be the heaviest blow that could possibly fall on the progrea 
and civilization of the world. (Cheers). Tou, Mr. Chancellor, hare 
already apologised for the length of the proceedings. I most not add to 
that length. Let me only add my best wishes for the prosperity of tiiis 
seat of learning. To the students also, if I may presume to do so, 1 
offer my best wishes ; may this happy day be the commencement to 
many happy and prosperous days. May their barks which this day ML 
sail on the sea of life meet with smooth seas and a happy haven, but if 
it may be their fortune to encounter storms, may they meet them in Ha 
spirit encouraged by honourable competition under such a roof as this. 
After again offering his heartiest good wishes for the success of tiie in- 
stitution, Prof. Smith took his seat amid applause. The Chancellor ex- 
pressed his pleasure at hearing the Professor, and tlianlicd him for lui 
good will to the University and the students. The proceedings then 
broke up with three cheers for the Queen, three for the ladies, the Chin- 
cellor and the Professors. The University Association held their annual 
dinner the same evening. The chair was occupied by J)r. McMichaeL 
After dinner, the Chairman in a few patriotic remarks, proposed the 
health of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, which was enthusiasticallj 
responded to, the whole assembly rising to their feet after the toast had 
been drunk, and under the leadership of Dr. L. Smith joined in singing 
the National Anthem. The Chairman then proposed the health of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Koyal Family. Mr. Pemet re- 
sponded. The Chairman then gave the Governor-General of Canada^ 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. Song by CoL Spicer. The 
Chairman then gave the toast of **The Army, Navy and Volunteers." 
Col. Spicer and Capt. Prince responded. The Chairman then gave the 
" Donodnion of Canada," coupled with the name of Mayor Harman. His 
Worship in responding, thanked the meeting for coupling his name with 
so important "a toast," but he thought in the absence of any of the 
M.P's., some of the University authorities should have responded to this 
rather than he. It was 27 years since he first saw Canada, and he could 
look back and see the mighty progress of this Dominion-^n progress 
which, if continued, would soon place Canada on the front of the nations 
of the earth. Speaking of Toronto, its progress had coped with that of 
almost any city on the continent. And though that progress had not 
been so apparent as that of some cities, still such a substantial basis 
commercially had been laid that any municipal fabric coxdd be raised 
upon it. He then referred to the religious, philanthropic and literary 
institutions which have sprung up in the city, unparalleled, according to 
population, by any city in the world. He next touched upon the posi- 
tion which the railway schemes and municipal credit had attained in the 
London market ; and everything connected both with the city and the 
Dominion indicated that they were on the right road to honour and pros- 
perity. The Chairman next proposed the University, the University 
College, and kindred institutions. The Chancellor, Judge Morri8(m, 
responded. Also Rev. Dr. McCaul. Professor Goldwin Smith ahso re- 
spondel to the toast, and said he thanked them for the honour they had 
done to the Universities kindred to this. He could respond for two— 
the one of which was old, the other was of yesterday. The first, the 
University of Oxford, was founded by Alfred more than a thousand 
years ago. The other was founded by Ezra Cornell a few years ago. 
He need not refer to Oxford, as it^was an essential figure in the history of 
England. As for Cornell, it was in a rude and unfinished state, still it 
flourishes ; but you know it is the habit of the American Eagle to open 
and boast of its institutions before they were q^uite fixed up. Still he 
looked upon Cornell as an honour both to its founder and to the peopto 
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m irliieh it mm. Oarnell wm a reary poor man, realised a munifioeut 
f ortnne, and fpent it in raising a munificent institntion. The education 
at CoftHell is of a practical character, and he questioned whether they 
iroiild erer hear within its walls Greek Iambics so correctly recited as 
they had heard here to-day ; still he hoped to see mingled with the study 
of the natural science there some attention to the higher classics. There 
irere two points of sympathy between the University of Cornell and that 
of Toronto— first, our aim is to ramify education through all the strata 
of society; and, secondly, we are undenominational. He could respect 
the feelings of the man who thought education and religion should go 
together, and he regarded the Chapel and the College as a beautiful 
union ; still it was a fact that the religion was now diyided, and it was 
Impossible to split the world up in an educational aspect, into as many 
■octions as there were religious beliefs, for then the great laws which 
tended towards the universal spread of education would be marred in 
their operation, and their work lost by the multiplicity of agencies. He 
did not by any means ignore religion ; but it should be left to the 
CSmroh to provide religions teaching for her children. He was proud 
of him oonnectton with Cornell. He was indebted in every way to the 
Anglo-Saxon, and on this accoimt he trusted to further the interests of 
Comell. But the other day he thought his position somewhat precari- 
ona. He was afraid he would have to cross the lines and take refuge in 
Canada. But he was glad to see that thunderstorm was passing rapidly 
sway without doing any hann, except, perhaps, sousing a little all. 
Smnner had quoted his (the Professor's) remarks to substantiate his 
deiianciaAions of England ; but he alone took up the cause of England, 
stated her caoae, and for thia had received a pretty full amount of abuse, 
•ad especially from the press ; but as he was here under the safe pro- 
teotian of the Briti^ flag, he might say that the American press is not 
mdversally. celebrated for its intelligence ; and one of the papers that 
had been particularly fierce in its denunciations of him, had the day be- 
fore had a brilliant article bearing on the hat and boots of a rival editor. 
He sincerely hoped the storm would blow over, and the more he saw of 
the American pe(^le, the more he was convinced of their readiness to 
every other people in a fair and honourable spirit. All he feared 
the extreme virtue of some of the politicians. It was possible that 
they might do something too disinterested and sublime. He was afraid 
of this, for ha$ty progress in that direetion would lead to consequenou, 
(Laa^ter). We— the £ngli8h--were ready to repair any wrong we 
might have committed ; and if we had done any injury to any other peo- 
ple, let that people come in a proper i^iiit, and we would at once 
acknowledge it. We are ready to do that, but we are not by any means 
ready to allow anyone to have the honour of trampling our flag under 
foot. (Load and prolonged cheers) . Englishmen were by no means too 
tenaoioaa of their parse, but they were very tenacious of their character; 
their money might be wrested from them, but no one would take from 
her her honour with impunity. That is the line the Americans must 
* ivfca care to discriminate. Let them over-slip that and serious conse- 
quences will ensue. (Loud cheers). Our Government had shown real 
deaize to repair any wrong done, and to sooth the wounded feelings of the 
Afm rtftAw people, therefore he thought this cloud is nearly completely 
dispelled and the storm passed away. Social and commercial intercourse 
were the great ooids which must ever bind nation to nation, and these 
entertwined with intelligence and religious sentiments, and feelings of 
common brotiiierhood, must ever prevent any serious breach between the 
people of the United States and the people of England. Again he 
thanked them for the honour they had done him in speaking of kindred 
Institutions. (Loud and prolonged cheering). Mr. J. A. Boyd, 2nd 
Yioe-Ofaairman, had the pleasure of giving ''The Honounnen of the 
year." Mr. T. Langton, B.A-, eould only say a few words in response 
to the toast. He felt that the College course of the Honounnen of the 
year would ahraya be a bright spot in their history, and they would all 
feel duly proud of the honour done to them by the reception of the toast. 
Mr. M. Camming, B. A., felt confident that he but gave vent to the feel- 
1801 of all the Honoormen when he said, he felt proud of the manner 



in which the toaat had been received. J. M. Gibson, L.M.B., oonld 
only re-echo the sentiments so ably expressed by the Honounnen who 
had preceded him. Mr. Bigger, Bi A., represented a class of men who 
had found their expectations more than realized by what they had ex- 
perienced at the University, though local predilections at first led them 
to seek knowledge elsewhere. He hoped and believed that the Hon- 
ounnen of 1869, would never bring discredit upon the badges of honour 
which had been conferred upon them. The first Vice-Chaixman next 
proposed '* The University Bifle Corps," and in so doing, eloquently re* 
ferred to the gallant conduct of that body during the trouble of 1866. 
Lieut. Ellis responded. The 2nd Vice-Chairman next proposed, "The 
Literary and Scientific Society." Mr. W. H. Ellis, M.A., responded. 
The Chairman next offered the Professors and ex-Profeaaora of the 
University, to whom he paid a handsome compliment in a brief speech. 
Dr. Wilson said it was always a source of pleasure to him to join in the 
annual gathering of the University, though it was a somewhat mono- 
tonous task to respond year after year to the same toast. He suggested 
a reform in this respect, so that they would not have to listen year after 
year to the same old Profetsors, but might call upon the younger men 
who were reaping the honours of the present and looking forward to 
those of the future. He would like to hear from their honoured guest 
from Cornell College in reply to the toasts of the ex-Professors. (Ap- 
plause). Associated as he was with other institutions of this kind, it 
waa with peculiar pleasure that he joined in such a gathering which 
awoke memories of kindred institutions in the Mother Land, and he 
felt that he was looking upon young men fitted for the duties and 
labours attending the possession of education, "v^ho would do no discredit 
to the educational traditions of the old land. (Loud applause). While 
acknowledging the merits of the people of the neighbouring Bepuhlia, 
who sprang from the same good old stock as ourselves, he still felt that 
this Dominion of Canada was destined to occupy a very prominent place 
in the annals of this continent. (Applause). Dr. Richardson, on behalf 
of the ex-Professors, returned sincere thanks for the manner in which 
the toast had been received. Prof. Pemet was loudly called for, and re- 
sponded with a song, which was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Moss, 
M.A., first Vice-President, then gave "Our Graduates and under- 
Graduates.'* Mr. T. W. Taylor appeared before them as a graduate of 
the Edinbuigh University, and also as graduate of the Toronto Univer- 
sity. He tendered his sincere thanks for the manner in which the toast 
had been received. The first Vice-President then proposed the * ' Press, " 
which was responded to by the representatives of the Globe and Trt6fifi«. 
The health of the ladies having been reoeived with due honours, the 
gathering dispersed. — Olohe» 

^Educational Pbocebdings, Weslitan Cokferbncb.— IVom the pro* 

ceedings of the Conference we extract the following educational item : — 
Victoria College,— Viev. Richard Jones, Co-Treasurer, submitted a genertd 
statement of the position and operations of the College for the past year, 
when William Kerr, Esq., the Bursar, submitted the financial sheet. Re- 
ceipts from all sources during the year, including a loan of $1,000, are 
$8,350 ; the payments have been $10,409, leaving a balance due the Treasurer 
of $2,059. The assets of the College are $44,008 ; while the total liabilities 
are only $5,159. The total number of students in all the departments is 
440. Several questions were asked, and satisfactory answers were given^ 
when the College report was unanimously adopted. Rev. Dr. Nelies moved, 
and Rev. Dr. Rice seconded, a resolution, asking the annual meeting to re- 
commend the College Board to appoint a suitable agent to co-operate with 
the President of Conference and Treasurers in raising the Endowment 
Fund. Dr. Rice very forcibly urged the necessity of enlisting such an 
agency as would, within the next fi\re or six months, be able to overtake the 
werk, so that the canvass could be made as promptly as possible. Several 
ministers took part in the discussion of College matters ; all of whom ex- 
pressed the confident hope and trust that the sum of $110,000, at least 
would be speedily raised for the Endowment Fund. The amount of $53,000 
has abeady been contributed. The College report was unanimously adopted. 
Rev. Dr. Nelies moved, and Rev. R. Jones seconded, that the following 
persons be appointed l^ustees of the College in the room of the retiring 
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I, namel;, B«ti. J. B. Howard «ad G. Donglas, and J. H. Domhle 
ud John Bmttr. ^BaqiL The namra aF th* CaU(«e visitorH ore, tho Fttxa- 
dsnt of Coalenmoe, si-Freaident, Dn. Jeffers aiicl Taylor, And Hun. Jomea 
Fcarler, B. M. Jiritton, B.B., W. W. Dem, B.A., C, M. CamBron, M.D, 
M. LftTell, M.D., Wm. Beotty, M.P.P., »od W. Bronso, M.D. The 
motum w» Qnanimoualy adopted. Tho Prosldent of tlie Ciniruruiicu aug- 
g«t«d the propristy at making tho December coUections more remunomtivti 
in future, to thiit tho rceult may be more comncniurote vith thu wantH anil 
clsiiDH of the Collage. Tho Bevs. Thomas Keoue'ii !>• Gladden, and Wm. 
PoUaid, were appointed Auditors for tho Collego accountu for next year. 
The thanks of the Conference vere presented to the Trcasurom of Victoria 
C<iU(%« lor their sorvicea during the part year. The Bev. Dr. Bice read the 
Mport of the Ednoatienal Fund Committee, from which it al>pear8 that thi 
■moont in the Troaaurer'a hand, including a balance from lart yoar, ii 
$3,308, that the diaburaomanta attendant on the ez«mlnalians are V192, dia- 
bunamanta to atudcnta attending College $444, loan to Victiiria College 
n,OCN), and leaving a balance on hand of $1,372. The re)>ort which 
rtry aatlataotory, waa unanimouily adopted. It waa then resolved that tho 
Coll«oliona for the Educational Fund be made, during this year as last year. 
Id aid of the general fund for the working of the Colti^. In tho nddrees 
to the British Conference the Canadian Conf oronce iayH : — Tho Government 
having withdrawn pnblic ud berotofore grauted to the denominational Col' 
legea of this ooontry, we have deddod upon ajipealing to the liberality of oni 
pooide, and uniting our own personal contributiona with theirs, for tho sum 
of, at loart, one hundred thousand dollars to endow the University of Vic- 
toria College. Hore dun half that smn bos boon subscribed already ; and 
we hope, by Divine blessing, to oomplete, in the course of Mie prasnnt Con- 
lersBMi yew, the woric so ampidoiialy ooauneoced, of pladng out Univernity 
Ci^ege in a poaitioa of independent tod mtire effloionoy. It Is a 
thankfulnsei and anconragemont that the attendance of stndenta and pupils 
at our nniversity and Female College is in advance af any former year : 
while we bear teatimoDy to tho truly Christian and Wesloyan spirit, and 
efficient manner in iriiioh Uieee noble instdtutious have boon conducted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

1. In regard to tkosa Publiahars and Printers who hftro tnuia- 
tarred, or may haroftftor tranafor to Hio Chief Suporintcndeut of 
Education, and to tho control of tho Council, tho copywright of 
School Text Boota which have boon or may bo ap^irovod and author- 
ised by the Council, it ia doeined right, and b«Bt for the onoonmgo- 
roant oi authors, and the mointouanco of a proper standard in the 
mechanical execution of tho books, that tho Chief Su[>orintendant 
of Education should not sanction or countenance, for at loost twelve 
numtha after the anthorization of such text books, tho roprinting of 
them by any other than tho party who has incurrod ^e osponM 
and leaponjribihty of preparing and printing tlip first oditlon of such 
authorized school test books. 

a. It U r^arded 1^ the Council aa a duty in their acceptance of 
and Bubaequent action respecting the oopjrwrigiit of any book 
authorised by them to bo nsod in the Public Schools, to secure tho 
biterasts of the public by tho issue of a good and anitablo edition 
at a reaaonablo price, and, at the wune time, to provide, so f ar oa 
thOT nroperiy can, for the adequate rammioration of both Author 
or Emtor and Publisher. 

3. Tho interosta of the public ore suffictontly secured by tho 
ojlating arrangomonto, that no book or new edition shall Im author- 
iied by tho Council without their previous oxamination and approval 
of matter, paper, typography, binding and price. 

4. The intoiests oi the Publisher are alao sufficiently provided 
for by the arrangement that ho shall have esciiudvo rights for at 
least one year, 

6. With a view to tho adequate remuneration of tho Author or 
Editor, and the encouragement of the propamtion of Literary or 
Bdantifio Works by Canadians, no extension of time shall bo grant- 
ed, nor any now or revised edition sanctioned or permitted without 
payment 1^ the Publisher for the privilogo ; the amount and mode 
of such paymont to be dotorminod by arbitrators, ono to ho neloctoil 
by the Council of PubUo Instruction, ono by the Publisliur, and mi 
umpire, if required, to ho selected by tho two proTioualy appointed. 
Such arbitratora shall also decide whether all or a portion, and if a 
portion, what portion, sliall bo paid to the Autlior or Editor, for 
tha new revised edition, oven though the latter shall havo been 
prepared by another Editor spedajly employed for the work. 



6. In the case of several publisben wishing to puUiah a an m 
revised edition, each shall pay the somo amonnt. 

T. Tho payment of tho said arbitrators shall bo divided eqnallj 
bctwoon the Author or Editor and thu Publisher or PnbtiaheiB. 

8. In those casos in which works that are not portions of a sariM, 
ore approved by tho Council boforo publication, tenders shall be IB' 
vitod by public advoitisemunt, from Publishers trithin Canada, ha 
the purcliaso of tho oxclusivo right of publishing for at least one 
year, sucli tenders to state the retail price at which oopioa will be 
sold, and also wheUier the whole, or if cmly part, what part cj sack 
book will bo executed within the Dominion. 

9. Now or revised editions shall not be puldished or advertised 
under tho designation of now or roviaed editions until such date *• 
may have been approved by the Gounoil and oonunumcsted to tk« 
Publiaher or Publishars. 

10. Each Publiaher of a new or revised edition shall give aeonii^, 
liimself in S2,000, and two sureties in $1,000 each, gnanmteeii^ 
that such edition, when completed, shall be, inolndingeach aepaiste 
oopy, in accordance with the official standard copy. T^ neoeHH^ 
bonds ahall bo prepared at tho oxponao of the Publisheta, and eis- 
outod boforo permission to print or advertise tho noTV or revised 
editions. 

1 1. Boforo the receipt of the final anthcoiiotion from the Oomtal, 
satisfactory provisionB must hava been completed reUtive t« Iks 
payment of Uka Author or Editor. 

1 2. All now or revised editions, after Januai^ let, 1870, shall b« 
inted in Canada, on paper mada in tho Dominion, and shdl also 
I bound therein. 

EnuQATioK OrnuB. i 
Toronto, April, 1860. J 



FOUH KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BB 

KSTARLnneD under TlfE DrPARTUENTAL RKOUI^TIOHa, 

eK>C7«(ke baOumtn 

._ Ubrwta orer tha wkolokiii|,aitliennr)an 

Mod.'— Uqraoi Mus. 

Under the regulations of tho Department, each County Conn- 
cil can establish /oiw dosses of litjrarios in their MomciiMilitj, 

follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Coimcib can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of the 
first and thiol clnsscfi. 

1 . An ordinary ComTiwn Schcol Uhrary in each school hooK 
for the use of the children and rate^yers. 

A General PviUc Leadmy LUrarif, available to all the nts 
payers of the Municimlity. 

3. A Pro/estumal Library of books on teaching, school orgu- 
ization, language and kindred oubjccts, avtulahle to tca<£ors 
alone. 

A Library in any Pvhlie InsHtuiim, under tho control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the Qwnljr 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

Wo cannot too strongly urge upon School Tnistece, tho im- 
portance and oven the neoeagity of providing, ^ospecially duni^ 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading bookl for the 
pupils in their school, cither as prizes or in librarios. Having 
given the pupils a taste for n^ding and 'general hnowWge, 
they should provide some ngrocnble and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Tho new Tablet Ibtading Lnsaons, consisting of thirty-three 
arge slieets, can be obtained at the Depository at 7B ets, per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardbowd. 
The 100 \K-j cent, is allowi^d on tlicae loeaons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 

TRITSTEK.S' SCHOOL MANUAL. 
In rrply to numerous applications for the Tmst'flea' Stjiool 
Manual, wo desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Act^ is now ready. Single copies, 3A cents, including postage- 
New School Sectioixs will bo supplied gratuitously. 

Hmma, [Ma « Co., Paonwi, it Kue Bt. Wvt, Towwto. 
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1. HOW SCHOOL-HOUSES SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED. 

A Bcfaool-bnilding, aa well as any other, should be adapted 
to the speci&l purpose in viow : it should bo coustructed with 
£iect reference to utility ; and to do this, the necesaities of the 
school must be consolleil. There ia as much difierenco in 
Bchool-houseE as in school-teachers, and that is about as strong 
u the case can be put. A school may be kept in almost any 
place ; bnt it cannot be properly taught except in a building 
where the convenience and comfort of both teachers and scholars 
have been made a special care. The following remarks are 
commended to the attention of such hoards of directors, or 
other parties, as contemplate building new school-houses — not 
BO much for wbut they express, as for what they imply and 
raggeat 

Localily. — The Brat question is, where shall the house be lo- 
cated 1 The location should be as central and accessible as 
possible, to prevent loss of time in going and returning, and 
detention from bad roads and bridges, swollen streams, etc ; 
hut mere centr&lity should never be insisted upon at the ex- 
pense of more important considerations. The site should by 
all means be salubrious and pleasant, to prevent loss of energy 
in study on account of impaired vigor, or absence on account 
of aicknesB ; and that the attractiveness of the place and its 
, Eurronndings may invite to regularity of attendance. It should 
be sufficiently remote from the street or road to secure freedom 
from noiae and dust, by which the attention is distracted, and 
time lost in cleansing soiled hands, faces and apparel. Ample 



pLiy-grounds should be attached, because otherwise the at- 
tractions of sport would detain tlie children till the la^ moment, 
at places remote from the building, and 1« a constant temptation 
to tardiness ; because, arriving in hot haste, perBpiring and ex- 
cited, much time would he lost before they would bo cool and 
calm enough for study ; and because without such grounds 
there would be strong life or limb, or to annoy travellers or 
those passing, and to temptation to seek the street, or thorough- 
fare, at the peril of trespass upon the premises of neighbors, 
who, in turn, would moke complaint and seek redress, thus in- 
volving loss of time and irritation to both teachers and scliolara. 
Be careful to make no mistake in these respects ; for an error 
of location is almost without remedy, and will surely affect the 
whole subsequent history of the school, no matter how able 
and faithful your teacher may be. Of tliis we have many sad 
proofs. 

Size. — Having decided upon a site, you are next to consider 
the size of the proposed building. This is easily determined. It 
should be large enough for the accommodation of all who ore 
entitled to attend the school, allowing for the msles and pass- 
ages, and not leas than twelve square feet for every two scho- 
lars. If the accommodations ore not thus ample and comfor- 
table, there will be constant confusion, and the tranquil ex- 
ercise of the mental powers and quiet movement of the current 
of school life will be impossible. Many of our school-houses 
are so small that the scholars ore obliged to stand and at "by 
turns," causing weariness, noise, irritability, and so utterly de- 
feating the purpose of the school. In determining the question 
of size, the probable future wants of the district should also 
be considered, as well as its immediate wants. It will cost you 
far less to make the building a little larger at the outset, even 
if some of the seats or rooms are temporarily vocantf thou to 
enlarge the house, or build another, when the necessity arrives, 
t Sealing. — The house being located and built, the point next 
demanding your attention is the very important one of the 
kind of desks and seats that should be provided. The es- 
sential conditions here ore, that each pupil be left to pursue his 
studies without interruption or hindrance ; tliat all temptation 
to idleness and sport be removed ; that the position of the body 
be easy and natural ; and that the utmost economy of time be 
secured by such an arrangement as will admit of prompt in- 
gress and egress. It is self-evident that these necessary coi]- 
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ditionB peremptorily exclude long seats or benches for several 
scholars, and desks of equal length ; and that they absolutely 
demand a plan and construction conformable to anatomic and 
hygienic principles. Desks for more than two should never be 
allowed, and, except in advanced schools, where habits of self-con- 
trol and self-reliance have been established, nothing can compen- 
sate for the loss of the advantages accruing from the use of single 
dtfpks. The additional cost is not much while the gain in time, and 
in all the essentials of efficient studv and teaching, is beyond com- 
putation. Tlie oblique or diamond-shaped arrangement of desks 
IS the best, in primary schools, whether they be single or double. 
By this arrangement, no two pupils can be immediately con- 
tiguous and opposite to each other, affording very much less op- 
portunity for communication. 

Light — ^The question of light must next be considered. See 
that there is not too much, or too little, and that it is properly ad- 
justed and equalized. Never compel a child to study with the 
glare of the sun in his face or on his book, or in the dimness of 
perpetual twilight, or under the painful distortion of vision caused 
bv cross-lights. Neglect of the common principles of optics in pro- 
viding and arranging the light in school-houses is a common evil, 
and one that often causes not onl^ temporary discomfort, but 
serious and permanent injury to sight. The pupils should, if 
possible, face a dead wall — cross lights are painful and dangerous. 
The windows should be long, not reaching nearer to the floor than 
three or four feet, and should be provided with blinds, both for 
their own protection and for the regulation of light. Since scho- 
lars cannot change their position with the sun, nor with the 
transitions from bright to dark davs, the supply of light should be 
adequate steady and uniform, all day, and eveiy day. When 
practicable, the building should front south, with a aead wall to the 
north, and windows on the east and west. The light will then fall 
upon the pupil's right hand in the forenoon, and gradually pass 
around, till in the afternoon it rests upon his le^ hand, while 
during the whole day the eyes will be reheved, when lifted, by rest- 
ing upon the dead wall in the north. 

ffeat. — How shall the school-house be warmed ? This important 
matter will next require careful attention. The aim here should be 
to make the atmosphere of the whole room comfortable, to its re- 
motest comers, and to keep it so from the first hour of school to the 
last. Remember, that at nome and elsewhere, children can ap- 
proach to or retire from the fire at pleasure, and thus regulat-e the 
degree of warmth for themselves ; while in sdiool they cannot do 
this — the teacher must do it, or cause it to be done, for them. 
But this is out of the question unless the means of relation have 
been provided. The proper work of the school can not go on suc- 
oe8sfiill|r if teachers and scholars are annoyed by either too much 
or too httle heat. Neither shivering nor scorching is a condition 
of body compatible with successful mental exertion, or with a pro- 
per equanimity of temper ; and yet in many of our school-houses, 
well arranged in other respects, the children, in the winter terms, 
vibrate between the extremes of heat and cold from morning till 
nighty disqualified nearly all the time for cahn and effective study. 
Then, too, there is great confusion and loss of time, caused by 
changing seats, moving to and from the fire, and a general feeling 
of uneasiness and discomfort. Such school-houses might almost 
as well be closed for the cold term, so far as profitable teaching and 
learning is concerned ; and when the effect upon the healS, of 
young children especially, is considered, the matter is sometimes of 
so grave a character as properly to invite the interposition of boards 
of health, or other competent civic authorities. Taking all these 
interests into the account, the duty of providing suitable warming 
apparatus is most imperative — it can not cost too much. And the 
best is usually, in the lon^ run, the cheapest. Good fmmaces, with 
registers, should be used if possible. Of these there are now 
several new and superior kinds, which are not only immeasurably 
better than ordinary stoves, but much more economical. If stoves 
must be used, spare no expense to have them so constructed and 
placed as to secure a steady and uniform warmth throughout the room. 

VenHlation. — But it is not enough to see tiJiat your school-house 
is well lighted and warmed ; it also must be well ventilated. The" 
public seems slow to perceive or to allow the baneful eflects of im- 
pure air upon the health of children ; and, hence, upon the 
efficiency of the schools. It would be different if the actual truth, 
the full extent of the evil, were known. No hygienic or scientific 
fact has been more surely demonstrated than that the continued 
breathing of impure air is a prolific cause of dangerous pulmonary 
and other diseases, esi>ecially in young children. All know the de- 
pressing, enervating effects of close, stifling air. The physical and 
mental powers speedily grow lan^iid and (&oop under its influence. 
No one can be mistaken in the symptoms : the face flushes, the 
head bums, the blood becomes feverish, the eyes assume an un- 
natural brightness, and in extreme cases vertigo, nausea and faint- 



ness ensue. Proper mental application is impossible under miA 
physical conditions, and to require it would be cruelty. Uneasi- 
ness, restlessness, irriti^bility, loss of the power of attention, ao- 
company the progress of atmospheric contamination in the ashod- 
room, as surely as the obscuration and final stupification of the in- 
tellect attend and follow the successive stages of inebriatioa. 
Mental activity and enersy are as impossible when the lungs and 
blood are poisoned with to\d air as when tlie stomach and butin an 
on fire with alcohol. Great progress has been made toward a 
better knowledge and practice in regard to school-house ventilation ; 
but the evil stiU exists to an alarming extent in our State, afford- 
ing every year a terribly abundant harvest for the reaper of death. 
When disease invades our herds, lAate legislatures and national 
conventions make haste to investigate the cause and remedy the 
scourge ; and they do well — gigantic pecuniary interests are in- 
volved — and yet, consumption no more surely visits ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded stock-yards and cattle-trains than it does our 
school-houses when subject to the same conditions. Keen-eyed self- 
interest watches the progress and ravages of the cattle-plague, 
counts the bei^ts it destroys, and with a loud voice tells the puhKc 
of its loss ; but who notes the insidious forms of disease which 
makes victims of our children in the very places where physical 
education, as well as intellectual, should be realized ? or who counts 
the little graves, or tells the people of their danger ? Many a 
parent lays his little darling in the dust, and, in desolation of soul, 
muses upon the ways of Providence, when the stifling terrors oi the 
place which for weaiy months or years had been silently s^ping 
the pillars of the little one's life, should have suggested more 
earthly themes of meditation to the sorrowing father. There is no 
excuse for unventilated or badly-ventilated school-houses. Other 
school accommodations and comforts are more or less expensive ; 
this is not. Every school-house, large or small, humble or elegant, 
costly or cheap, may have a plentSnl supply of pure fresh air, 
almost without monev and witnout price, if provided for in the 
original plan of the ouilding, good ventilation may be had with 
very little, if any, additional cost ; and even in most existing build- 
ings the consequences of neglect upon thi& vital point may be 
remedied, partially at least, with but a smaUoutlay. But, be the 
cost what it may, pure air is a necessity of health, both mental and 
physical, and no board of school directors in the State should be 
allowed to neglect it with impunity. 

Blackboards. — Again, no school-room can properly be said to 
be furnished, without blackboards ; they are a necessity. A good 
teacher would rather dispense with all text-books than with his 
blackboards. A zone of blackboards, of width and height from the 
floor to correspond with the grade of scholars using it, should ex- 
tend continuously around the room. An ample supply of bladk- 
board surface duplicates and reduplicates the amount of time that 
can be given to the effective instruction of each class ; it affords 
the means of visible illustration and analysis, now demanded by 
the best methods of teaching the elements of nearly every jwictict, 
and indispensable in elementary instruction, object lessons, et& ; 
it affords a pleasing variety to the school, and promotes heidth by 
allowing frequent changes of jposture, from sitting to standing. No 
school-room, it is repeated, is prepared for its work without an 
ample supply of it. 

Miscellaiwua. — Of the many minor points that should receive at- 
tention from those having the oversight of new school-houses, the 
proper limits of this report will not sdlow me to speak in detaiL I 
will barely enumerate a few of them. The teacher's platform 
should be at the front, or entrance-side of the btiilding, for con- 
venience in speaking with pupils as they enter or retire, conferring 
with visitors, securing order m entries, halls, etc. There should 
be a covenient wood or coal-house ; a clothes-room and wash-room, 
with the necessary accompaniments to secure neatness and deanH- 
ness of person ; a basement, or other suitable place, for use, in 
cold or stormy weather, during intermission and recesses ; <Vgood 
clock to regulate the time and secure habits of punctuality. iSiere 
are, finaUy, other necessary appurtenances, in devising and furnish- 
ing which whatever is not coi^ormable to the strictest reqiurements 
of modesty, propriety and delicacy should be inexorably forbidden. 
It is most lamentable to think of the many shameful departures 
from these conditions in the private arrangements of district school- 
houses. As already stated, the proportion of new school-houses 
which, in the characteristics that have now been specified or hinted 
at, are all that could be desired is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
and never so rapidly as during the past two years. It is to 'oon- 
tribute toward the early extirpation of all remaining school-house 
abominations, and the complete conquest of better adaptation and 
purer taste in school arehitecture, that a few of the common essen- 
tials have thus been again brought to notice, and their importanoe 
uraed. — From report of Hoii, N. Batemanj State StiperiwtendeiU of 
SwooUfor lUinois. 
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2. THE DECORATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Hitherto, aa far as I know, it has either been so difficult to give 
all the education we wanted to our lauds, that we have been obliged 
to do it, if at all, with cheap furniture in bare walls ; or eke we have 
considered that cheap furniture and bare walls are a proper part of 
the means of education ; and supposed that boys learned best when 
thev sat on hard forms, and had nothing but blank plaster about 
and above them whereupon to employ their spare attention ; also, 
that it was as well they should be aocustomea to rough and ugly 
conditions of things, partly by way of preparing them for the hard- 
ships of life, and partly that there might be Uie least possible damage 
done to the floors and forms, in the event of their becoming, during 
the master's absence, the fields or instruments of battle. All this is 
■o far well and necessary, as it relates to Uie training of country 
lads, and the first training of boys in general. But there oertainly 
oomes a period in the life of a well-educated youth, in which one of 
the principal elements of his education is, or ought to be, to give him 
refinement of habits ; and not only to teach him the strong exercises 
of which his frame is capable, but abo to increase his bodily sensi- 
bility and refinement, and show him such small matters as the way 
of handling things properly, and treating them considerately. Not 
only so, but I believe the notion of fixing the attention by keeping 
the room empty, is a wholly mistaken one : I think it is just in the 
emptiest room that the mind wanders most ; for it gets restless like 
a bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any possible means 
for setting out and away. And, even if it be fixed, by an elSbrt, on 
tjie business in hand, tliat business becomes itself repulsive, more 
than it need be, by the vileness of its associations ; and many s study 
appears dull or painful to a boy, when it is pursued on a blotted 
deal desk, under a wall with nothing on it but scratches and pegs, 
which would have been pursued pleastvntly enough in a curtained 
comer of his father's library, or at a latticed window of his cottage. 
Nay, mv own belief is, that the best study of all is the most beauti- 
ful ; and that a quiet glade of a f orrest, or the nook of a lake-shore, 
are worth all the schoolrooms .in Christendom, when once you are 
past the multiplication-table ; but be that as it may, there is no 
question at all but that a time ought to come in the life of a well- 
trained youth, when he can sit at a writing-table without wanting to 
throw the inkstand at his neighbor ; and when also, he will feel more 
capable of certain efforts of mind with beautiful and refined forms 
about him than with uglv ones. When that time comes, he ought 
to be advanced into the decorated schools ; and this advance ought 
to be one of the important and honorable epochs of his life. 

I have no time, however, to insist on the mere serviceableness to 
oar youth of refined architectural decorations, as such ; for I want 
yoa to consider the probable influence of the particular kind of de- 
oorationy which I wish you to set for them — namely, historical 
padntiiig. You know we have hitherto been in the habit of convey- 
ing all our historical knowledge, such as it is, by the ear only, never 
by the eye ; all our notions of things being ostensibly derived from 
rerbal description, not from sight. Now, I have no doubt that as 
we grow gradually wiser — and we are doing so every day — we shall 
diaoover at last that the eye is a nobler organ than the ear ; and that 
through the eye we must, in reality, obtain, or put into form, nearly 
all the useful information we have about this world. Even as the 
matter stands, you will find that the knowledge which a boy is sup- 
posed to receive from verbal description is oiuy available to him so 
far as in any underhand way he gets a sight of the tiling you are 
iatllrtiig about. I remember well that, for many years of m^ Ufe, the 
only notion I had of the look of a Greek knight, was comphcated be- 
tween recollection of a small engraving in my pocket Pope's Homer 
and a reverent study of the Hoi-se-Guards. And though I believe 
that most boys collect their ideas from more varied sources, and 
anange them more carefully than I did, still, whatever sources they 
seek must always be ocular : if they are clever boys, they will go and 
look at the Greek vases and sculptures in the British Miiseum, and 
at the weapons in our armories — ^they will see what real armor is 
like in luslxe, and what Greek armor was like in form, and so put a 
fairly true image together, but still not, in ordinary cases, a very 
living or interesting one. Now, the use of your decorative painting 
would be, in myriads of ways, to animate their history for them, and 
to put the living asp0tt of past things before their eyes as faithfully 
as intelligent invention can ; so that the master shidl have nothing 
to do but once to point to the school-room walls, and forever after- 
ward the meaning of any word would be fixed in the boy's mind in 
the best possible way. Is it a question of classical dress — what a 
tonic was like, or a chlamys, or a peplus ? At this day, you have to 
point to some vile wood-cut, in the middle of a dictionary page, re- 
pxeeenting the thing hung upon a stick ; but then, you would point 
to a hundred, figures, wearing the actual dress, in its fiery colors, in 
all actions of various stateliness or strength ; you would understand 
at onoe how it fell around the people's limbs as they stood, how it 



drifted from their shoulders as they went, how it veiled their faces 
as they wept, how it covered their heads in the day of battle. Now^ 
if you want to see what a weapon is like, you refer, in like manner, 
to a numbered page, in which there are spearheads in rows, ana 
swordhilts in symmetrical groups ; and gnidually the boy gets a 
dim mathematical notion how one cimeter is hooked to tne right 
and another to the left, and one javelin has a knob to it, and an- 
other none : while one glance at your good picture would show him, 
—-and the first rainy afternoon in the school-room would forever fix 
in his mind, — the look of the sword and spear as they fell or flew : 
and how they pierced, or bent, or shattered — how men wielded 
them, and how men died by them, But far more than this, it is a 
question not of clothes or weapons, but of men ; how can we sufli- 
ciently estimate the effect on the mind of a noble youth, at the time 
when the world opens to him, of having faithful and touching repre- 
sentations put before him of tlie acts and presences of great men — 
how many a resolution, which would alter and exalt the whole 
course of his after-life, might be formed, when in some dreamy 
twilight, he met, through Ids own t^ars, the fixed eyes of those 
shadows of the great dead, unescapablo and calm, piercing to his 
soul ; or fancied that their lips moved in dread reiiroof or soundless 
exhortation And, if for but one out of many this were tnie — if yet, 
in a few, you could be sure that such influences had indeed changed 
their thoughts and destinies, and turned the eager and reckless 
youth, who would have cast away his energies on the race-hoi-se or 
the gaming-table, to that noble life-race, that holy life-hazard which 
shotdd win all glory to himself and all good to liis country — would 
not that, to some purpose, be ** political economy of art ?" 

3. BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL ROOMS IN CLEVELAND. 

One very pleasing feature of tlie Cleveland Schools is the fact 
that there is not a school-room in the city that is not adorned with 
a greater or less number of engravings. These are purchased by 
voluntary contributions from the pupils, or from the proceeds of 
exhibitions given by them. In addition to this, I found in all the 
school-rooms I visited, ornamental and flowering plants, some of 
these rooms being very parterres of beauty. The value of the in- 
fluence on the culture and tastes of the pupils thus brought into 
daily contact ^ith the beautiful in nature and art (to say nothing 
of the effect upon tlie teachers themselves) can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 
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II. ^ap^ris an frartfal MixttiAw. 

1. PROMPTNESS IN SCHOOL. 

A ve]^ large share of the troubles and quarrels connected with 
comitry schools grows out of the scholars being upon the school- 
premises in the absence of the teacher. 

On opening school for a term, I fix in my own mind tlie earliest 
hour at which I believe I can regularly be upon the premises, and 
advise that none be there hcftyre this time. In the district in which 
I have taught ten winters, some of the pupils must travel over tliree 
miles to reach the school-house. T]iero is not a clock in every f auuly. 
An ordinary school-house bell would be a nuisance, as no person 
resides within less than half a mile of the school-house. Under these 
circumstances, even with full intention on the part of parents and 
pupils to do as I wish to have them, they vary nearly an hour in 
the time of arriving at the school-house. My time for being there 
is never less than one hour before *' school time'. The janitor has 
the house in order and warm at T.45, and as soon as scholars arrive 
on the premises they enter the school-house and remain there. All 
that is required is that they do nothing which will disturb those who 
wish to study. They, without any of my regulating, fall into 
squads of two to five and work upon their lessons. There is a buz- 
zing in the room, as though it were full of bees, but no loud noise. 
Tliere are plenty of matters for me to attend to diiring this time. 
Some times the whole hour is devoted to enlightening different 
individual scholars who have failed to thoroughly comprehend 
something in the lessons which their respective classes have gone 
through. Commonly the little folks are all there at 8.30, and I 
begin to hear their lessons, thus gaining time for general exercises 
during the regular school-hours, and giving them more time for 
recess during the day. At 8.55 we take a recess of three minutes, 
immediately after which the roll is called. Any one who comes in 
after this remains after school is dismissed in the afternoon to have 
his attendance entered upon the roll. 

With an average attendance of 85 pupils, I believe we have not 
ten cases of tardiness during the the last six montlis of school I 
eat my dinner in the school-room, encouraging social intercourse, 
correct deportment and correct expression among the pupils. 
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When dinner Ib over they go out to play — out of doon^ if the 
weather permits, or, if they cannot go out, I arrange it so as to give 
them as good a chance as I can to amuse themselves in the house. 
I can not recollect that in a single instance during five years past 
any thing has occurred among the pupils to cause them to be angry 
with each other, or to produce unpleasantness on the part of 
parents. — ^B. G. Roots, in lUiTwis Teacher, 

2. TEACH CHILDREN TO BE TRUTHFUL. 

It seems that one of the easiest things imaginable for the little 
child to learn is to tell falsehoods and to practice deceptions. We 
can but think that, m many cases parents and teachers are almost 
wholly responsible for this. The child does wrong. Too often the 
parent fails to show him wherein the wrong consists, while he 
threatens punishment for its repetition, and thus teaches the child, 
only the fear of punishment, wliile of higher motives to govern his 
conduct, he is ignorant. If the child can devise some plan for 
averting this, he does not hesitate again to commit the act, deceiv- 
ing the parent in regard to it, or perhaps openly denying it. 

Perhaps he is inclined to be truthf id, and confesses the £rst trans- 
gression, and here is the most common error of parents and teach- 
ers in failing to teach the child truthfulness. They reprove him, 
and perhaps administer punishment, while that act of true nobility 
— ^his confession of the truth — is entirely overlooked. How few 
ever bestow on the child who acknowledges his wrong, one approv- 
ing word. Praise would sometimes benefit him more than reproof. 
Teach him why his olSence should not be repeated, and teach him of 
that God against whom he sins. Praise his truthfulness in confess- 
ing the wrong, and show him that had he concealed it by falsehood, 
it would have doubled his guilt ; and then deal sx^aringly with your 
punishments, and still more so with your threats, wMch latter are 
often a great injustice to the child, while they partially divest you 
of your authority over him. 

If such be your course with the child intrusted to your care, you 
will find him usually ready to confess his offences, feeling that in so 
doing there will be some palliation of his guilt. 

3. BEST METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

A teacher wishes us to give the '' the very best method of teaching 
spelling from a speller in a country school, something to supersede 
the old ' head andioot* system and keep up a lively interest in the 
class." We are not sure that we know the ^* besV method, but we 
can give some of the features of a good method : 1. Every lesson is 
copied neatly on the slate, as a part of its preparation, and the 
younger pupils divide the words into syllables. 2. Younger classes 
read the words from the slate before spelling, and the slates of all 
classes are properly examined. 3. The pupils spell by turn, except 
when the teacher throws the word somewhere else, and these excep- 
tions are the general rule ? Every pupil is on the lookout for stray 
words which are likely to fall just where they may be missed. 4. 
The teacher does not pronounce the words in their order, but gives 
prominence to the more difficult werds, some of which are pronounced 
several times. 5. The pupils are required to spell correctly every 
word pronounced to them and at the first trial. All misspelled 
words are subsequently written fcom ten to twenty times by the 
pupils failing. 6. The teacher keeps a daily record of the number 
of words missed, and this record takes the place of the old ''going 
up" system as an incentive. 7. Short lessons are assigned and pre- 
ceding lessons are constantly reviewed. The mastery of each ten 
lessons is tested by a thorough examination. 8. Classes that can 
write with facility, spell either advanced or review lessons by writing, 
the teacher pronouncing from twenty to forty words. These are 
the principal features ; their combination is left for the teacher. 
Classes below the third reader should not use a spelling book — ^their 
reading lessons will afford the best possible lessons for spelling. — 
Ohio JEdticaiional Mwithly, 

■ > 

III. f aiim »n ^u»U itt cffbwtji. 

1. SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 

A country teacher writes us urgiug that more attention should be 
given to vocal music in our sub-district schools. He finds by ex- 
perience that singing animates and cheers his pupils, and is useful 
in promoting study and good order. It affords teacher and pupils a 
pleasant and profitable diversion from the ordinary routine of les- 
son-hearing, and thus adds to the attractiveness of the school. We 
indorse these views with the expression of a hope that the day is 
not far distant when singing will be regarded as indispensable a 
school exercise as reading. A daily exercise in vocal music not only 
has important physical, inteUectuai, and moral advantages, but ex- 



perience has demonstrated that a few minutes daily devoted to it axe 
more than made good by the increased progress of the school in 
other branches. But we insist that the singing in schools should 
have m/usic in it. Too much of what is called school singing is 
measured noise minus melody. Not many years since we visited a 
primary school under the supervision of a leading educator. After 
we had listened to an exercise in reading, he called for sinsing. The 
school responded with a will, each chad putting in his best yells. 
To our surprise, when the excruciating discord ended, he called for 
another piece ! Children should sing lively but sweetly. — Ohio 
Edficational Monthly » 

2. NOTATION FOR VOCAL MUSIC. 

Mr. John Jepson, of London, Ontario, in a letter to the CRohe, 
says : — ^Will you permit me through your columns to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities of our Day and Sunday Schools, and other 
educational or reformatory institutions, of the ministers and office- 
bearers of Churches, of parents, and others interested in education, 
to a subject, the importance of which is almost universally admitted, 
viz. , a cultivation of the art of vocal music, especially among the 
young people of this Dominion. I have often thought it very 
strange that what is confessedly one of the most healthful exercises, 
one of the most pleasant of recreations, and one of the most useful 
instrumentalities in training and educating the young, shoidd be so 
little taught. 

I have been very much pleased since my arrival in this country 
from England twelve months ago, to witness the efficiency of your 
school system, to which so often reference is made at home. No 
doubt but that the parent country will follow the good example 
thus set by her offspring at no distant date, and will, at the same 
timCj improve upon it, if possible. In one feature, at all events, 
this IS pretty certain to take place. Depend upon it that in any 
system of education that may be adopted by England, not the least 
important feature will be the incorporation within it of the best 

Eossible system of musical instruction, especially vocaL Has this 
een overlooked in the Canadian system ; or, have the difficulties 
of the established notation, which have been such a barrier to the 
spread of vocal music in the greater part of Christendom, been the 
cauilb of stumbling here ? I apprehend that the latter reason has 
mostly operated. And no wonder. None but those who love music 
for its own sake, or for specially designed purposes, and who are de- 
termined to overcome all obstacles, will surmount its difficulties. 
Hence, thousands and hundreds of thousands have become disgusted 
and failed in the attempt. Their failure has deterred others ; thus 
an art which may and ought to be cultivated pretty nigh universally, 
is checked by such obstaclees at its very threshold, that t>nly tiie 
few can succeed. Let it not be thought that I am antagonistio to 
the established notation, or insensible of its excellencies and ad- 
vantages. Not so ; but as an instrument of educating the young it 
is very defective, or rather, it is totaUy inadapted. 

But you need be under no obligation to it in this respect. There 
has been a system before the public now for about twenty yean, 
with which many of your readers are no doubt familiar. I refer to 
the '^ Tonic Sol Fa System" of England, for which we are indebted 
first of all to a lady, the late Miss Glover, of Norwich, as inventor, 
but principally to the Rev. John Curwen, of London, who has 
popularuEed and promoted it to such an extent that several years 
ago the London Times declared it to be the ** only national system. *' 
It would fill many of your columns to state the history and mve the 
results of the introduction of this system into all parts of Britain, 
and many parts of the world ; but one fact it has abundantly de- 
monstrated, that the mass of the people, especially the young, may 
acquire this delightful art — ^the art of '' Singing at Sight" — ^that the 
process is not only not difficult, but easy and pleasant, even from 
the first lesson, and that the number of those who, from physical 
inability or other absolute cause, cannot possibly be taught, is re- 
duced to the least possible, and truly an insignificant minimum. 

Without entering into further particulars at present, I may state 
that in cost, as compared with the established notation, it is reduced 
to about one-third or one-fourth, bringing it within the reach of 
the poorest artisan. In simplicity, it is equally adapted to the 
meanest capacity and cultivated intelligence. 1% scientific acc^iracy^ 
it has come out unscathed through a criticism both friendly and 
adverse, extending over a period of about twenty years. This sys- 
tem may easily be introduced into this or any other country, and 
its advantages in families, day and Sunday Schools, and the CQiurchea 
of this Dominion, I could not attempt to describe, because without 
ample time and space I could not do it justice. I will only add in 
conclusion, by way of anticipating some objector, that after having 
learned this system the pupil can at any stage take up the established 
notation with comparative ease — ^that this is, in fact, the shorteat 
and best way of learning it ; also, that most of the best music has 
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already been published in the new notation, and the quantity and 
Toriety is yearly increasing. This includes all the well loiown 
Oratorios, and nearly all of the best Psalmodies that have been 
published in England, and which, I think I may safely add, far excel 
in quality any yet published on this continent. 

ThxL&f except for some special or scientific purposes, we are under 
no obligation to be at the trouble of learning the more difficult nota- 
tion, or of purchasing any of its musia I have watche4 the progress 
of this system from its infancy, previous to which 1 had also a fair 
^owledge of the established notation, and have taught many classes 
on both systems^ so that I can speak with confidence, but being en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, have no interest beyond tiiiat of a de- 
sire for the increased welfare of my adopted country. 

, __■__ ____^ _»_ 

IV. (6Antntian in uxitm (R$mtvit». 

1. EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS *r THE UNI- 

YEBSITY OF CAMBBIDOE. 

At a Meeting of the Members of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge, in the Arts School, on Friday, the 16th April, a scheme 
for admitting Schoolmasters to the Examinations of the University, 
without residence, came on for discussion. A Report was submitted 
to the Meeting by the Syndicate appointed to consider the subject, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

The Syndicate appointed Dec. lOih, 1868, to consider a Memorial 
from the Scholastic Registration Association on the subject of in- 
stituting an Examination for Schoolmasters, beg leave to report, 
that in accordance with the terms of the reference they have directed 
their attention to two points, (I) whether the University can under- 
take to test the acc^uirements and intellectual ability of Schoolmas- 
terSy (II) whether it can provide the means of testing their profes- 
sional ability and power of teaching. 

1. With regard to the first point the Syndicate are of opinion 
that it is not desirable to^stitute any new Examination, as such an 
Examination must embrace a wide range of subjects, in order to 
meet the requirements of different Schoolmasters. They are further 
of opinion that the Local Examinations, though embracing to a 
certain extent such a range, are not suited to the object of the 
Memorialists. 

But they consider that Schoolmasters may be admitted, imder cer- 
tain conditions, to many of the Examinations at present held with- 
in the University, witli much benefit to the Scholastic profession 
and the public at large. 

Accordingly they recommend : — 

(1) That the Council of the Senate be empowered, if they think 
fit, to admit to any one or more of the Examinations comprised in 
the subjoined Schedules, any person furnishing evidence to them 
that he has been baiidjide a teacher for the three years immediately 
preceding his application ; snch evidence to be sent to the Secretary 
for the Local Examinations three months before the commencement 
of the Examination to which the appHoant desires to be admitted. 

Schedule I. 
The Previous Examination. - 
The General Examination for Ordinary Degrees. 
The Special Examination for Ordinary Degrees in Moral Science. 
The Special Examination for Ordinary Degrees in Natural Science. 
The Special Examination for Ordinary Degrees in Mechanism and 
Applied Science. 

Schedule II. 
The Mathematical Tripos 
The Classical Tripos. 
The Moral Sciences Tripos. 
The Natural Sciences Tripos. 
The Law and History Tripos. 

(2) That the Local Examinations Syndicate shall make the neces- 
saiy arrangements for the superintendence of all persons admitted 
to Examination under the foregoing regulation. 

(3) That every person admitted under the regulation (I) to any 
one or more of the above-named Examinations shall for each such 
Examination pay a Fee of 3Z. 

(4) That the names of persons passing any Examination imder 
the foregoing regulation shall not be published in the autborized 
Examination Lists of Members of the University, but in separate 
Lists comprising the same number of classes as those Lists, the 
names in each class being arranged alphabetically. 

(5) That every person passing any of the Examinations named 
in Schedule 1. and II., shall receive from the University a Certifi- 
cate specifying the particular Examination, the subjects in which 
he passed, and the class in wliich he was placed. 

(6) That every person passing any of the Examinations named in 
{Schedule II, shall be allowed to assume tlie title of Cambridge 



Literate of the .... Class in Mathematics, Classics, Moral Science, 
Natural Science, or Law and History, according to the particular 
Examination or Examinations in which he has passed. 

(7) That no person who has once passed in any of the Examina- 
tions in either Schedule shall be admitted to the same Examination 
again. 

(8) That the above scheme shall continue in force for the term of 
five years only, unless the University shskll by grace of the Senate 
extend that term. 

II. The Syndicate have not been able to devise any general 
scheme for testing the professional ability of Schoolmasters and their 
power of teacliing. 

The Syndicate have received from the Memorialists certain sitg- 
gestions on the means by which they think that the Universi^ 
might accomplish the object in view. The Syndicate have carefully 
considered these suggestions. They differ in opinion as to their 
value, but they are agreed in thinking that it is not practicable for 
the University to carry them into effect. 

2. BIRMINGHAM NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

A National Education League has been started in Birmin^hami 
with the concurrence of educational reformers in various parts of 
the country, which has already made considerable progress, and 
promises to exercise some influence upon future discussion and 
legislation on the question of national education. The object of 
the League is to establish a system which shall secive the education 
of every child in England and Wales. The means by which this 
object is to be attained arc stated as follows in a circular issued by 
the provisional committee of the League : — 

'^1. Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see that suffi- 
cient school accommodation is provided for every child in their dis- 
trict. 

*^2. The cost of founding and maintaining such schools as may 
be required shall be provided out of local rates, supplemented by 
Government grants. 

'^3. All schools aided by local rates shall be under the manage- 
ment of local authorities, and subject to Grovemment inspection. 

*^4. All schools aided bv local rates shall be unsectarian. 

''5. To all schools aided by local rates admission shall be free. 

'^6. School accommodation being provided, the State or the local 
authorities shall have power to compel the attendance of children 
of suitable ago not otherwise receivmg education." 



3. INTEREST IN EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

The increased attention bestowed lately on the schools by the 
European legislators is a gratifying evidence of progress in meeting 
a great popular want. It was one of the very first questions to 
which the new English Parliament addressed itself, and there are 
few who have read the reports of the long discussion in that body, 
and especially the elaborate speeches of Messrs. Melley and Goshen, 
who have not been astonished at the statistical revelations of popular 
ignorance in Great Britain. Mr. Bright, in his recent address at 
Birmingham, after saying, with his usual candor, that the education 
of the masses is *^ infinitely below that of Prussia, and I think also 
of Switzerland, and infinitely below that of the corresponding class 
— if there be a corresponding class — ^in the Northern States of the 
American Union," recalling the memorial words of his lamented 
friend, Cobden, that the Prussians '' were the Yankees of Europe^ 
and from their education would be the most powerful nation in 
Europe, because they had followed to a very large extent, and, 
although not exactly in the same way, the systeii of the Unitea 
States, of endeavoring to give a sound education to their whole 
people." 

The Prussians, or, rather, all the Grermans of the North, as re- 
presented by the North German Parliament, are continually legis- 
lating on their schools ; so of South Germany, and especially of 
Austria, which is every week doing some new wonder for her schools 
and her Protestants. Popular education has been one of the 
gravest, yet one of the first problems which the new provisional 
government of Spain has found itself compelled to attempt to solva 
The French corps legislatif , by its frequent attention to the same 
subject, has clearly not forgotten some of the great lessons taught by 
Guizot when Minister of Public Instruction. 

The general tendency of tills legislation seems to be the enlarge- 
ment of the opportunities for popiilar instruction, and the reduction 
of the number, but tlie improvement of the quality, of the highest 
institutions of learning, and especially of the universities. The 
Minister of Public Instruction of the Kingdom of Italy has just is- 
sued his annual budget,^ in which he recounts some of the principal 
evils of the present system of education in tliat country. 

The whole budget is worthy of careful study, and especially by 
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ounelvoB, who, as cituens and as members of the varioiui religious 
bodies, are straining every nerve to increase the number of their 
higher institutions of learning, to plant a imiversity — save the name 1 
— on every hill top ; while Italy is telling us, from her own sad ex- 
perience, that the people of a nation can be best developed by en- 
larging as much as possible the opportunities of popular mstruction, 
but by having few, very few, umversities, and enriching these with 
the most learned men in the land, with the best libraries that wealth 
and taste can gather, with the most extensive and approved appar- 
atus, and with as much monev as tlie State can give. These woxdd 
then diffuse a flood of intellectual light upon the country, and 
elevate every class of its citizens. And is not Italy's lesson hero, as 
in some other instances, worthy of our notice and study 1 — Church 
Obterver. 



4. EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Our readers are aware that a measure for the improvement of 
education in Scotland was lately passed in the House of Commons 
with the general approbation of the members for Scotland, and the 
all but universal endorsation of the different religious sects of that 
country. 

As it passed the House of Commons, all sectarian grants from the 
Privy Council to denominational schools were abolished, and the 
usual rating process, with which we in our national system have 
become faxmliar, adopted. This the Lords could not allow, and 
they have accordingly restored the grants to such denominational 
schools as may continue in existence. They have also kept the 
superintendence by the clergy of the Established C^iurch of all 
schools within its bounds. 

The principle of raising the necessary funds by a rate levied on 
sdiool districts, however, has been left ; and the general feeling is 
that the Bill, even as amended, ought not to be rejected. More 
than half of what was aimed at has b^n thereby gained, and if what 
is yielded be accepted now, there will be a far greater likelihood of 
securing tlie rest in due time. — Ghbe. 

5. SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

At the annual Convocation of the McGill University, Mr. Prin- 
cij»al Dawson said: "Perhaps of all tho educational wants of 
Canada, at tho present moment, the most pressing is that of schools 
of practical science. " And after pointing out some of the advan- 
tages to be derived from scientific education, he adds : 

''I sincerely trust that the time is fast approaching when the re- 
proach of wanting altqgetlier practical schools of science will be re- 
moved from Canada, and when our young men will be able to re- 
ceive at home not only a thorough academical training, but that 
cttitiue in applied science which shall fit them to take leading parts 
in the development of our material resources. " 

Let those who take any interest in the subject read carefully a 
speech b^ Professor Huxley, recently delivered at the hospital table 
of the Liverpool Philonathic Society. It is an admirable after- 
dinner speech, and is to be found in MacmiUaWs Magazine for Jime. 
We give you a few extracts : 

"Committees of both houses of the Legislature have agreed that 
Bomethine must be done in this direction, and have even thrown out 
timid and faltering suggestions as to what should be done ; while 
at the opposite pole of society, committees of workingmen have ex- 
pressed their conviction that scientific training is the one thing need- 
ful for their advancement, whether as men, or as workmen. Only 
the other day, it was my duty to take part in the reception of a 
deputation of London workingmen who desired to learn from Sir. 
Koderick Murchison, the director of the Royal School of Mines, 
whether the organization of the institution in Jermyn Street could 
be made available for the supply of that scientific instruction, the 
need of which could not have been apprehended or stated more 
olea^ than it was by them. 

" The heads of colleges in our great universities ^who have not the 
reputation of being the most mobile of persons) nave, in several 
cases, thought it well that out of the sreat number of honours and 
rewards at their disposal, a few should hereafter be given to the 
coltivatoTS of the physical sciences." 

After pointing out the great advantages to be obtytined by the 
knowledge of science to men engaged in trade, and its immense in- 
fluence on several professions more particularly the medical profes- 
sion, he says :--^ 

" There is another profession, to the members of which, I think a 
certain preliminary knowledge of physical science might be quite 
as valuable as to the medical man. The practitioner of medicine 
sets before himself the noble object of taking care of man's bodily 
wel&ire ; but the members of this other profession undertake to 
'minister to minds diseased,' and, so far as may be, to diminish 
sin and soften sorrow. Like the medical profession, the clerical of 



which I now speak, rests its power to heal upon its knowledge of the 
universe : — upon certain theories of man's relation to that wfaidlk 
lies outside him. It is not my business to express any opinion 
about these theories. I merely wish to point out that, like all other 
theories, they are professedly based upon matter of fact. Thus the 
clerical profession has to deal with the facts of nature from a cer- 
tain point of view. You know how often that contact is to be de- 
scribed as collision, or violent friction ; and how great the heat, 
how little the light, which commonly results from it. 

'* In the interests of fair play, to say nothing of those of mankind, 
1 ask. Why not the clergy as a bod^ acquire, as a part of their 
preliminary education, some such tmctiire of physical science as 
will put them in a position to understand the difficulties in the way 
of accepting their theories, which are forced upon the mind of every 
thoughtful and intelligent man who has taken the trouble to instruii 
himself in the elements of natural knowledge." — Montreal Neva. 

6. PARENTS' INDIFFERENCE TO EDUCATION. 

A good deal has been done for education in Canada, and a good 
deal more is necessary before we, as a people, can be spoken of as 
well educated. Perhaps no young coimtrv could be mentioned 
where more expense has been incurred, and more effort put forth 
for the instruction of the general community, than our own. 
Struggling with all the difficulties surrounding the efforts of people 
in a new land, the Canadians have shown themselves alive to the 
necessity of providing the youth of the coimtry with so mudi, at 
any rate, of scholastic training as would fit them for being intelli- 
gent and reputable members of society ; but, instead of being 
satisfied with what has been already accomplished, it is felt by many 
that a great deal more has yet to be attempted and achieved before 
we can, as a people, rest in this matter and be thankful. 

The kind and the extent of the education given are now far 
superior to what they were even a few years ago. But a large 
number are still growing up uninstructed ; and a still greater num- 
ber are receiving only such an amount of education that it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish between their condition and that of those 
who are absolutely ignorant. They are sent so irregularly and for 
so short a time to school that they can scarcely be stud to receive 
any benefit ; while they do grievous injuiy, both to those who are 
more regular in their attendance, and to those who are unfortunate 
enough to be in the position of teachers. 

It is mortifying to nave to say it, but it is a fact that many parents 
are so indifferent about the education of their children, and so in- 
tent upon setting work out of them as soon as possible, that they 
will keep them horn, school on pretences the most frivolous, and 
often on what they call principle, dont send them at all, as they 
thev think education spoils them for farming. 

Even in old and comparatively wealthy places this is sometimes 
seen, and with people fh>m whom better things might be expected. 
Some time ago, for instance, the Free School system was adopted 
in a section of Niagara Township. The rate-payers, or a majority 
of them, thought upon the whole that this was the best phm. Bat 
while this was so far good, it is to be noted that a good number of 
those very i>ersoiis who voted for the free system did not before and 
do not now send their children to any school, and are not either in 
public or private giving them instruction in the ordinanr branches 
of a common education. This is but a specimen of what is to be 
met with too often throughout the country. And if well-to-do 
farmers are acting in this way what is to be expected from many 
of the ignorant and vicious inhabitants of towns and villages. — 
Olobe, 



7. THE GREAT NEED OF OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

The most pressing want of our country schools is better teachers. 
In some districts, it is true, pains are taken in the selection of 
teachers, and, in consequence of this, those schools have become 
better and more advanced than others about them. It is also gen- 
erally conceded that educated teachers are needed in such schools, 
but the people in surrounding districts think that because their 
schools are backward, one person can teach them as well as anothor, 
and it is not unusual for them to hire whoever will teach for the 
lowest wages. 

If new methods are introduced, some will candidly examine them, 
and, if satisfied that they are good, and that the teacher is governed 
by right motives, are ready to use their influence in his behalf ; but 
a great majority of the parenlvi and school directors are so firmly 
attached to the usages of their forefathers, that any deviation there- 
from is sure to meet with fault-finding and opposition. This being 
the case, it is strange that so many t^idiers, not having the mmu 
courage necessary to keep pace with the progressive spirit of the 
age, are still wearily dragging their pupils onward through ^e deep 
ruts of routine and f ogyism ? 
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It is eTident that our schoolB are stiffermg for lack of better edu- passed through the country during the war of 1812. — ^By P. K. 
eated and progressive teachers ; but until there is a greater demand Clywe, July ivumber, " New Dominion Monthly, ^^ 
for them, they will be scarce. It is with this as with manufactured 



oommodities. If there is little demand for an article requiring an 
outlay of time and money for its production, there are few who will 
produce it ; but let there be a general demand for it and a remun- 
eratiTe price, and a corresponding effort will be made to meet that 
demand. — Sylva in Ohio Edticaiioncd Monthly. 



V. g»ir«ra an vuvitm (&mutiAt». 

1. NORFOLK, OR THE LONG POINT COUNTRY. 

After undeigoing many hardships which were only a foretaste of 
what they had to endure in the future, a company arrived in the 
IjOBg Point region about the year 1780. This was then a solitary 
wildemeas ; the almost undisputed abode of bears and wolves ; and 
the less quiet haunt of innumerable heards of deer. Being some- 
what acquainted with the quality of soils, the Loyalists were not 
long in discovering that there was wealth to be derived from tiie 
richness of the ground. They also saw the many encouragements 
to promote agriculture which nature had placed within tiieir reach, 
in the numerous and beautiful streams that charmingly wound 
their way towards the lake. With bright visions of the future be- 
tore their minds, those hearty pioneer Loyalists went to work with 
seal unsurpassed in clearing away the forest, in building roads and 
erecting houses as commodious as it was possible i o erect out of 
nide materials. Among those who first came to the Long Point 
country, worthy of particular notice, were Colonel Ryerson, Colonel 
Backhouse, Walsh and Tisdale. Iliose highly respectable indivi- 
diuJSy with others of the primitive settlers, have numerous descen- 
daats residing in Norfolk at present, holding high and honorable 
poeitians. Aniong those might be mentioned Aquilla Walsh, Esq. , 
M. P. P., for the North Riding, who hea lately been appointed 
commissioner on the Intercolonial Railway ; and Colonel Tisdale, of 
the Norfolk Volunteers, a lawyer with few equals, who undoubtedly 
poaaesses enough of the loyalty and sinew of his fathers to make an 
officer in time of actual service, worthy of many honours. In the 
pioneer home of Joseph Ryerson might have been seen a remark- 
ably bright lad. Being extremely fond of books, he spent his 
spare moments in studying. So regular was his habits in this 
respect, that when a neigbour would drop in and ask for Egerton, 
the answer was sure to be : ''You will find him in such a place, 
with a book." Notwithstanding, he was placed in a position where 
opportunities for ffaining an education were very meagre indeed ; 
j^et he overcame aU obstacles, — obstacles that he could not forget 
in after life ; and which, like a true patriot, he set himself to remove. 
How much Dr. Egerton Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, has done for the educational interests of Canada, the reader 
]» left to judge for himself. Of late the Doctor has made a practice 
of visiting the home of his childhood annually. Not always by rail 
and stage has he accomplished the journey from Toronto ; but still 
clinging to the sport of his youthful days he would set forward in an 
open boat, and paddling it himself alon^ the shores of the lakes, 
would finally reach the place so dear to him ; and which^ no doubt, 
bronght afresh to his memory many recollections both joyous and 
sacL 

A rude log schoolhouse was constructed by the early settlers as 
Boon as they could do so conveniently. A fire-place extended along 
nearly the whole side of the building. Logs of considerable length 
were rolled into this in cold weather for fuel, before which rude 
benches or hewed locps were placed as seats for the instructor and 
pnpils. The close of the teacher^s term was denominated ''the 
hiot day." It was customaiy on this occasion for the children to 
torn the pedagogue out of doors by force, and for this purpose some 
whiaky was generally provided as a stimulant. Such was the state 
of educational institutions in the days of yoimg Ryerson. What 
advMicement has education made since ? We wm not trace it step 
by step, as onward it has advanced, until to-day Norfolk can 
proudly boast of institutions and teachers second to none of the 
kind in the world. The early settlers found the ground, as they 
had anticipated, extremely fertile. Poor crox>s were scarcely 
thought of. Insects destructive to the grain were not dreamed of. 
Soon they were able to raise plenty of wheat and Indian corn ; but 
the greatest difficulty with them was to get it converted into flour. 
There was no flouring mill in this part of the country then, and 
those sturdy pioneers ground their com with mortars and pestals 
of their own making. In this way it must have taken considerable 
time for one person to perpare food necessary for the subsistence 
of a large family. It was ^not long, however, before Colonel Back- 
houae seeing the great want felt by the inhabitants, erected a grist 
mUL This was the only one not destroyed by McArthur, who 



2. THE ROSE, THE THISTLE, AND THE SHAMROCK. 

Chambei'^s Jovmud gi^es the origin of the national emblems as 
follows : — 

The Rose of Eitolaivd. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VI., about the year 1406, 
a few noblemen and gentlemen were discussinff who was the rightful 
heir of the English Crown. After a time, tiiey adjourned to the 
Temple Gardens, thinking they would be more free from interrup- 
tion. Scarcely, however, had they entered when they perceived 
Richard Plantegenet approaching. Unwilling to continue the con- 
versation in his presence, a great silence ensued. He,- ho wever, * 
asked them what they had been so anxiously talking about when he 
joined them, and whether they espoused the cause of his party, or 
that of the unsurper, Henry Lancaster, who had filled the throne. 
A false and absurd politeness prevented their making any reply. 
" Since you are so reluctant to tell your opinion by words, tell me 
by signs, and let him that is an adherent of the House of York puU 
a white rose as I do." 

Then said the Earl of Somerset : — 

*' Let him who hates flattery, and dares to maintain faith in our 
rightful King in the presence of his enemies, pull a red rose with 



me. 



Thistle of Scotland. 



In the reign of Malcolm I. , in the year 1010, Scotland was in- 
vaded by the Danes, who made a descent on Aberdeenshire, intend- 
ing to take by storm Slains Castle, a forest of importance. When 
all was ready, and there was a reasonable hope that the inmates of 
the castle were asleep, they commenced their march. They ad- 
vanced cautiously, taking off their shoes to prevent their footsteps 
been heard. They approach the lofty tower, their hearts beating 
in joyous anticipation of victory, not a sound is heard within, lliey 
can scarcely refrain from exclamations of delight, for they had but 
to swim across the moat and place scaling ladders, and the castle is 
theirs. But in another moment a ciy from themselves rouses the 
inmates to a sense of their danger, the guards fly to their posts, 
and pursue the now trembling Danes who fly before them. Whence 
arose this sudden change, from a very simple cause. It appears 
that the moat, instead of being filled with water, was in reality 
dried up and overgrown with thistles, whicli pierced the unprotected 
feet of the assailants, who, with pain, forgot their cautious silence, 
and uttered tlie cry which alarmed the sleeping inmates of the castle. 

Shambock of Ibbland. 

One dav, St. Patrick was preaching at Tara. He was anxious to 
explain tne doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The people failed to 
understand, and refused to believe that there could be three persons, 
and yet but one God. The holy man paused a moment absorbed in 
thought, and seeing a shamrock peeping through the green turf, 
exclaimed : — 

''Do you see this simple little wild flower, how three leaves are 
united in one stalk." 

His audience understood without difficulty this simple yet striking 
illustration, to the inexpressible delight of St. Patri<^. From that 
day, the Shamrock became the national emblem of Ireland. 



3. REFUGE HOUSE FOR BOYS, NEW YORK. 

Every country is afilicted with juvenile offenders. It matters 
not, apparently, how prosperous the general community may be, 
there will always be many who, from one reason or another, resort 
early to a life of crime. In the States, as well as with ourselves, 
or in Britain, the plague spot is not wanting ; and the difficult 
problem of turning bad boys into good lads, has to be wrought out 
painfully and expensively m the model Republic as in other and 
older lands. The last report of the efforts of this kind in the State 
of New York has recently been published. From this it appears 
tliat in that State there are two Houses of Refuge— one in Roches- 
ter, near New York, and one on RandalPs Island. The former has 
42 acres attached, and separate sleeping accommodation for 600 
boys. The expense last year was $59,000, of which $20,000 wm 
supplied by the labour of the boys themselves. Three classes of 
boys are mentioned, into which aU may be divided : 1st. The tho- 
roughly vicious — those bom and brought up in haunts of vice. 
2nd. Heedless, lazy boys ; homeless, and addicted to petty thefts, 
&c. ; and, 3rd. Boys who have respectable homes, but, from being 
neglected by their parents, or from having lost them, have been 
led into a l£Ee of crime. The boys are at school from two and a 
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half to threo hours a day ; work from seven to eight hours, and 
have religious instruction every day. They make chairs, brushes, 
and shoes, and become as exx>ert as men. The success here in 
reforming, from want of classification, seems to have been small. 
The institutution at Randall's Island is the oldest in the conntry, 
having been established in 1825. Nearly thirteen thousand boys 
have passed through it ; and at the close of last year there were 
961 within its walls. Of an expenditure of upwards of an hundred 
thousand dollars, the labour of the children brought in nearly a half. 
The cost of maintaining each inmate, after deducting earnings, is 
961. The Managers say here that from classification, three-fourths 
of the whole number are reformed. All very well for criminals, 
but might it not be better and cheaper, both in Now York and 
elsewhere, to try and catch those waifs at an earlier stage — ^before 
they had graduated in crime at all ? — Olohe, 

1. THE USE AND ABUSE OP BARN-YARDS. 

There is no doubt that all farm animals are benefited by exer- 
cise ill the open air, and by basking in the warm sum on pleasant 
winter days. Therefore, every bam should have connected with it 
dry, pleasant, and well -sheltered yards ; and the use of barn-yards 
ought to be confined pretty nearly to this single purpose. 

When the barn-yard is made to serve as a feeding rack and as a 
manure cellar, the use degenerates into an abuse. Probably three- 
fourths of the cattle and sheep in the United States, or at least of 
those which are sheltered in any way, are fed mainly in open racks 
in the barn-yard ; and on farms where com is grown, bundles of 
stocks are thrown to them, and they are allowed to eat the leaves 
and the softer tops — ^the main body of the stock, which, under pro- 
per use, is a valuable fodder, being trampled under foot and mixed 
with the manure. Stalks thus treated require a good part of the 
ensuinff summer to bring them to a proper condition for application 
to the land. Of the hay thrown into the racks, the best part is 
eaten and the coarser parts wasted. It being the custom to feed 
in this way during the coldest and stormiest weather, cattle are 
obliged to stand exposed out of doors wliile consuming their fodder, 
and generally while chewing the cud. Thus, not only is one-half 
of the product of the field practically wasted, but that which is con- 
sumed is expended largely in making np for the loss of heat which 
the animal necessarily undergoes under such exposure. In the 
better farmed counties of Pennsylvania, where enormous stone 
baniB are bursting with the produce of rich acres, and where the 
barDfyards are usually enclosed by high cemented stone walls, it is 
not unusual to find, towards spring, a deposit five or six feet deep, 
over which the stock are constantly trampling, and which contains 
certainly more than one-half of the valuable fodder that has been 
wastefully thrown out for them to consume. These farmers boast 
of the immense quantities of manure that they manufacture and 
apply yearly, and certainly the results of the application are good. 
At the same time, the manure is very generally, even for use in the 
succeeding antnmn, too coarse to be neatly spread over the soil ; 
and its cost, considering the expensive material of which it is made, 
must reach an amount which, if it could be reduced to dollars and 
cents, would appal the farmers who use it. Probably even the 
best tanuB where this practice prevails would be able to winter 
from fifty to one bundled per cent more stock, if everjrthing that 
is raised were simply cut and fed in mangers in the bam ; while 
the resulting manure would be so much shorter, and ready for use 
so much earuer, that the system of f arminff might be almost revolu- 
tionized. If, in addition to cuttinc:, the forage were also steamed, 
the result would be even better. But assummg as a basis that, by 
cutting alone, fifty per cent, of the fodder would be saved, we see 
that by a slight expenditure of labor — for with the use of a horse- 
power cutter, the labor would be very slight — ^the income derived 
from the use of forage crops would be fully doubled, and this with 
no appreciable addition to the interest on capital or to the cost of 
labor. Furthermore, the condition of the stock, the vigor and 
thrift of their progeny, the quantity and richness of milk, and the 
quality and quantity of wool, would be greater, with a smaller ex- 
penditure of material. There are many farmers who cannot, of 
course, from the want of suitable buildings, and from the real or 
supposed inability to employ sufiicient help, adopt this* process of 
cutting food, or even of feeding \mder cover ; but we suggest to 
such, that it would be an advantage to be able to do this, and that 
its accomplishment should be one of the objects at which they aim. 

There is a widely prevalent notion that animals are rendered 
hardier and more healthy by exposure, by having to ** rough it." 
This is nonsense, as will be readily acknowledged by any man who 
will compare the stunted animals of the colder regions of New Eng- 



land whose principal shelter in winter is often the lee side of s 
fodder stack, or a soft bed under a snowbank, with the well homed 
and groomed animals of any well managed dairy farm. These 
latter keep in better condition, are much less subject to pneumonia, 
garget, and abortion, produce richer milk and finer calyeft, make 
more and better beef, and are, in all respects, nearer to the ^rpe 
which every farmer should desire to attam. 



2. THE FARMER'S LUXURIES. 

Talk of epicures ! of broiled woodcock, and pies of pheasant- 
tongues ! What is all that, with its highest seasoning, compared 
with the relish with which three hours' mowing has seasoned these 
bits of common food to the ruddy-brown farmer and his sons! 
The ambrosia of the idle dieties of Olympus was mere pesr^oap 
compared with the dainty loaf of brown oread to t&e man who 
grows and eats it by the sweat of his brow. It is in this seasooiiig 
of toil that Nature and Providence bless the humblest food to tiie 
farmer with relish unknown to the epicures of Royal Courts. 
Drink, is it ? Juleps, nectarine punches, and other artifltic mix- 
tures to delight the taste ? Look into that dark deep well, with tiie 
cold water just perceptible. That is more delicious drink to the 
farmer than waa ever distilled from nectar for Jupiter. He has no 
golden or silver goblet to drink it from. The old oaken bucket, 
swinging on its iron swivel, is better to him than all the chased 
ware of luxury. See him at the windless or the well-sweep, with 
his face red and dusty, and his mouth and eyes chafed witii hay 
seed, and his throat dry with thirst. Hear the big bottomed 
bucket bump against the moss-covered stones as it descends. There 
is the splash, and the cold, gurgling sound at the filling ; and now 
it slowly ascends, with a spray of water drops dripping against tiie 
wall, every one giving a new edge to the farmer's thirst. There it 
is, standing on the curb before him, mirroring his moistened and 
reddened face, which bends to the draught. There is drink for 
you, that Nature has distilled for the farmer's lips, the like of 
which fabled Olympus never knew. So with sleep. How many 
thousands of men, clothed in fine linen, faring sumptuously every 
day in tiie most gorgeous abodes that wealth can furnish, would 
give half their fortunes for the deep enjoyment of the farmer'i 
Slumbers ! — Thmi/ghU a/nd Notes at Home aiid Abroad, 



VII. §li)f(|r»pWaI J«tftrti«u. 

1. DONALD BETHUNE, ESQ., Q.C. 

On the 19th ult., at Toronto, Donald Bethune, Esq., Q. C, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, departed this life. Mr. Betiiune was bom in July, 
1802, and so had nearly completed his 67th year. Being of a sound 
constitution and robust frame, it was not unreasonably anticipated 
that many years of active life were still before him. He received 
his early education at the Grammar Schools of Cornwall and Au- 
gusta ; and in 1816 was articled to the late Justice Jones at Brock- 
ville. With this gentleman, untU the end of his life in 1848, Mr. 
Bethune continued on terms of great intimacy. He was sob- 
sequently in thejlaw-offioe of the Hon. H. J. Boulton, of this city, 
whose warm friendship he also enjoyed. He commenced, at £[ing- 
ston, in 1824, the practice of the legal profession, in which he was 
very successful ; and was elected M. P. for Kington in 1828. He 
was afterwards, in succession. Judge of the Districts of Bathunt 
and Prince Edward ; and, in the exercise of these duties, gave 
the highest satisfaction. Having, however, a peculiar taste for 
mechanical experiments, he was led, imfortunately for himself, 
into steamboat enterprises to which he altogether devoted himself 
for many years, at first with great pecuniary success ; but continued 
competition finally baflBed all his expectations. The impression 
that he had made some improvements of great practical value in 
the locomotion of steamers and rail-carriages took hitfi to England, 
where, in the carrying out of experiments connected with his plans, 
he spent several vears of his life. Being at length induced to 
abandom them, which, though suggestive and useful, were in some 
measure superseded by the rapid progress of mechanical sdenoe, he 
returned to Canada, and resumed the practice of his profession of 
the Uw at Port Hope, in 1858 ; but the loss of his office with the 
whole of his valuable books and papers, by fire in 1867, along with 
other discouragements, led him to come to Toronto, where, through 
the kindness of the Attorney-General for Ontario, away was opened 
to him for a morderate competence during the remainder of his life. 
These expectations, however, were too soon cut short by death. He 
leaves behind him a widow after a union of unbroken mutual 
affection and devotion of more than forty years. Mr. Bethune was 
a man of much logical penetration and extensive reading. At an 
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early age he published a pamphlet on the ''PriyilegeB of Parliament 
as adapted to the Colonies," wliich was marked by great ability and 
acumen ; and, during the lon^ discussion of the Clergy Reserve 
question, he contributed several able articles on the subject to the 
public Press. In latter years he took enlarged views on Provincial 
SeU-defenoe, uiging an extensive expenditure on local fortifications, 
as being ultimately the least costly outlay. In his political prin- 
ciples Mr. Bethune was strongly and consistently conservative ; in 
priTate life, amiable and beloved ; and in his religious duties charac- 
terized by a auiet unobtruBiveness — a devoted adherent of the 
Church of England — exemplifying in his daily life the f^th which 
he professed. — Church Observer. 



2. MR. ADAM BOOK, SEN. 

Mr. Adam Book, sen., the oldest settler in the township of An- 
caster, died on Friday last. The Hamilton Spectator says the 
deceased eame to Ancaster in 1789, from New Jersey. His father 
took U]^ a large tract of land, 200 acres of which was still in the 
possession of Mr. Book, and on which he had resided upwards of 
eighty years. The deceased gentleman was present at the battle of 
liundy's Lane, and took an active part in the stirring events of 1812, 
under General Brock. Up to within a few hoiurs of his death Mr. 
Book enjoyed excellent health having only the day previous re- 
turned from Simcoe, where he had been on business. 



3. EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1868. 
(Conchided from the June No,) 

M. Vallet de Viriville, an eminent French ArohiaologiBt and 
writer^on Education, died in Paris, some time in March, aged 53 
yean. Besides numerous works on archaeological subjects, 
especially relating to France and Egypt, he prepared an exhaustive 
treatise on the '^ History, of Public Insti-uction in Europe, and 
espedaUy in France," which was crowned by the Institute of 
France in 1861 and published in 1852. 

Bey. John Hothersall Pinder, canon of Wells Cathedral, died at 
West Malvern, April 16, aged 74 years. He was a graduate of 
Cambridge University, having taken his first degree in 1816, and 
his second in 1824. Me resided for some years in Sarbadoes, where 
he was Principal of Codrinffton College ; subsequently being made 
a Canon Residentiary and PrebencUiry of Wells CathednJ, he 
became Principal of Wells Theological ColWe. He resigned this 
office in 1865, in consequence of declining health. He was the 
author of Several theological works. 

On the 23rd of April, Rt. Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., 
Ijord BUhop oi Hereford, died in Eaton Place, London, aged 75 
years. He was educated at Warminister and Oriel College, Oxford, 
taking his first degree in 1813. Soon after he was elected to a 
fellavrehip in his college. After about ten years' service as a curate, 
he returned to Oxfoni as college tutor, in 1828 ; was i^ppointed 
examiner in the schools 1829-1832, and in 1832 was selected to 
preach the Bampton Lectui*es. In 1833 he was appointed Principal 
of St. Mary's Hall, and in 1834, University Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. ' In 1836, on the death of Dr. Benton, he was made 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University. In 1847, he was 
made Bishop of Hereford by Lord John Russell. Though quiet 
and laborious in the performance of his duties^ he was never very 
popular. He was the author of many able articles on educational 
topics in the Encyclopeedia Britannica. 

Kev. T. S. Crisp, D. D., died at his residence, Cotham, Bristol, 
£ng. , on the 16th of June, at the age of 80 years. In 1818, he 
mm called to Bristol to become co-pastor with Dr. Ryland of the 
Baptist church in that city, and joint, tutor or instructor of the 
Baptist College at Stoke's (h'oft. He had been educated in one of 
the Independent Colleges, and had a high reputation as a scholar. 
On the death of Dr. Ryland, he became President of the College. 
He remained in his two-fold relation of co-pastor and college 
president through life. Amonff his associates in the pastorate and 
college, were John Foster, RcA>ert Hall, Smnmers, iloberts, and 
others. The reputation of the college for high and thorough scholar- 
ship was always maintained during his presidency. 

G. A. Walker Amott, M. D., Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow for many years, and author of some valuable works 
on Botany, died in that city on the 17th of June. 

Carlo Matteucd, professor, physicist, statesman, and author, died 
at Leghorn, Italy, on the 24th of June, aged 57 years. Bom at 
Forli, educated at Bologna and Paris, professor first at Bologna and 
afterward at Pisa, the most noted electrician of the age, and dis* 
ooTerer of many important facts in electro-physiology ; he early 
became one of the foreign associates of the Frencn Institute, 
xeoeiTed the Copley medal of the Royal Society of London^ and the 



great prize of the French Academy of Science, was active in the pro* 
motion of the electric telegraph, and published numerous lectures 
and treatises on matters connected wi^ his specialty. He entered 
political life in 1848, was a liberal senator and statesman, and from 
1862 was minister of Public Instruction in the kingdom of Italy. 

Rev. Robert Yaughan, D. D. , an English Iclergvman, professor, 
college president, editor, and author, died at Mancnester, England, 
in Jime, at the age of 73 years. He was ediicatod at Bristol college, 
was pastor of an Independent chapel at Kensington, London, and on 
the establishment of London University, was appointed Professor of 
Ancient and Modem History. In 1842, when the Lanchashire In- 
dependent College was removed from Blackburn to Msnchester, he 
became its president, and for fifteen years filled also the chair of 
theology. In 1857 he was compelled by impaired health to resign 
the theological professorship. He was the founder of the British 
Quarterly lieview, which he edited from 1844 to 1866. He was tiie 
author of numerous works, mostly of a historical diaracter. « 

In June, also, died Professor Julius Plucker, the most accom- 
plished and learned of the professors of the University of Bonn, at 
the age of 57 years. He was equally eminent as a mathematician 
and physicftt. For about thirty-five years he had been wholly 
absorbed in his scientific researches and professional duties. He 
was a foreign member of the Royal Society of London, and in 1866 
received its Copley medal. His published works are mainly pn 
mathematical and philosophical subjects. 

John Elliotson, M. D., a learned but somewhat erratic physician 
and medical professor, died in London, July 29, aged nearly 80 
years. He was a native of London, educated for the medical pro- 
fession at Edinburgh and Cambridge. He was elected physician qt 
St. Thomas Hospital about 1825, and gave clinical lectures there, 
introducing many new members. In 1831 he was appointed profes- 
sor of the principles and practice of medicine in Lon(U)n Universiin^, . 
and attracted large classes by tlie brilliancy of his lectures. In 18$7 
he became interested in mesmerism or animal magnetism, and pto* 
claimed its curative powers so zealously that he was compelled .to 
resign his professorship. He afterward established a hospital for 
mesmeric treatment, and edited a journal, the Zoisi, in advocacy of 
his theories. 

September 4^^. Christian Friedrich Schonbein, Ph. D., a German 
chemist and physicist, died at Baden-Baden, aged 69 years. He 
was educated in Wurtemberg and London, being a friend of Farm- 
day in the latter city. He became professor of physics in the 
University of Basle, Switzerland, in 1828, and held the professor- 
ship till his death. He discovered ozone, ant-ozone, gun-cotton, and 
collodion — enriched science by several treatises on diiferent topics 
of physical science, and died luiiversally esteemed and lamented. . 

Rev. Edward Boecklen, a native of Wiirtemberg, an eminent 
scholar, Principal of the Alexander High School, Harrisburgh. 
Liberia, died at Monrovia, Liberia, on the 20th of September, aged 
39 years. 

Rt. Rev. Francis Jeune, D. D., Lord Bishopof Peterborough, 
died in September, at Peterborough, England. He was a graduate 
and Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he attained to l^ 
first-class rank. Soon after his graduation he was appointed public 
examiner and tutor of his college ; then tutor in Canada of Lofd 
Seaton's sons ; next head of King Edward's School at Birmingham ; 
then Dean of Jersey, and in 1843, Head-master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, which ofiioe he held tiU 1864, being for ten vears also Yioe* 
Chancellor of the University. In these positions he accomplished 
more than any other man nas dune, in the way of University Re- 
form and improvement. He was elevated to the See of Peter- 
borough in 1864. 

In tiie same month died in London, John Reynolds, for more 
than fifty years a teacher, author, and educational reformer of 
London, aged 76 years. His school in St. John-street, London, 
was large and alwavs popular. He was one of the founders of the 
London Mechanics' Institute, a constituent member of the College 
of Preceptors, and originated the Botanical Society of Regent's 
Park. 

On the 6th of December, Auguste Schleicher, an eminent German 
philologist, author, and professor, died at Jena, aged 48 years. He 
was educated at Leipsic and Tubingen, being a pupil^ at the latter 
University, of Ewald, under whom he studied the Semitic langua^s. 
He subsequently devoted himself to a long course of philological 
study at Bonn. He first became a professor at Prague, and after- 
ward at Jena, where he had the chair of Philology and Comparative 
Grammar. 

In December also, Friedrich Gottleeb Welcker, another eminent 
German .philologist, and an instructor of the preceding, died at 
Bonn, aged 84 years. He was the last of the older philologists who 
have done so much for the promotion of a knowledge of Oriental 
literature and languages. He had been professor of philology at 
Bonn for nearly 50 years. 
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Haxiutov.— Lightning, thunder and rain, Idth, 28th. Frost, 4th. Wind 
rtornu, lit, 3rd, 11th, 13th. 26th. 26th, 27th. FogB, let, 13th. Rain, Ist, 
SSnd, afl^ 13th, 16th, 19th, 26th, 28th. 

PXMBROKS.— On 11th, thunder. 12th, lightning, thunder and rain. Be- 
25th and 26th, very sudden and great change of temperature. 3l8t, 




Slat. 

[dacee till 10th. The water rose earlier and higher tLan usuiJ this spring. 

PKTXBDOBouQH.--4th, auTond light orer NH. 7th, faint auroral Ught at 
^ Plft. : about 10.5 bright auroral light in a low aTOh,lower rim of arch dearlv 
defined and resting on apparently dark cloud underneath it; suddenly ar^ 
bfroke into faint streamers, which soon faded, leaving only auroral light 
26th, leaves on forest trees fully out; on acacias, &c., only bursting. 2Cth, 
a few minutes after midnight, commenced to blow (force /) quite suddenly; 
Dontinaed to blow occasionally for about an hour; appearance of a heavy 
bhnnder storm with the wind, but the cloud passed witnout rain; lightning 
with, thunder. Frost, 5th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 21st, 22nd, Msist snow with the 
rmin on lat; did not lie. Kain, Ist, 2nd, 13th--17th, 19th, 26th, 28th-3l8t. 
rhis month has been very different from the same month in ordinary years; 
ilmoet none of the high winds (ocoasionaUy very chilly) and excessive dust, 
with the occasionaDv sultry days, which usually characterize the month of 
Bf ay; a food deal of dark, rainy weather during the month. The frequent 
30carrenoe of two strata of clouds also remaikable, and this occurred much 
yftener than shown by three daily observations, as the upx)er stratum was 
>ften observed when the clouds broke during the day. 

SiMOOK.— Lightning with thunder, 17th and 18th. Bain, Ist, 12th, 15th, 
I7th. 28th. 31st. 

SriLaTFORD— On 3rd, large solar halo, 12 noon. 12th, lightning. 14th, pri- 
mary rainbow, 7 P.M. 17th, cherry and wild plum trees in bloom; early 
ipple trees in leaf. 20th, faint lunar halo at 9 P.M. 24th, pear and gar- 
len pixun trees in bloom; late apple trees in leaf. 25th, thunder and rain. 
10th, DMieanitoes seen. 31st, perfect primary and imperfect secondary rain- 
»DW at 7 P.M. Frost, 3rd and 4th. Wind storms, 26th, 27th, 28th. Fogs, 
IMu 28th. Snow, 1st. Rain, 1st. 13th— 16th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 31st 

WnrDBOB.— Onl5th, lightning, tnunder and rain. 19th, lunar halo. 2l8t, 
■ise Innar halo. 24th, larffe famt lunar halo; meteor in W towards H, ele- 
rafion 45^. 25th, lunar hato. 25th, rainbow at 7.20 P.M. Wind storms, 
1th, 12th, 16th, 27th. Rain, 1st, 4th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 21st, 
16th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 31st. 



2. TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUl^, AUGUST 7. 

^Rie total eclipse of the sun, which will occur on the 7th of August 
lext^ is the only one since 1834, which could be observed in any 
RmaideTable portion of this continent ; and no other total eclipse 
rill be TiBible in America during the present century. Aa a partisd 
tdipsey it will be yisible all over the northern parts of this contin- 
nt, irhilst the path of the umbra, in which the eclipse will be total, 
B aboQt 140 miles in breadth, and, passing from Siberia across this 
ontinent to the Atlantic Ocean, indudes within its limits portions 
4 Alaska, British America, Montana, Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
IflBSotiri, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. An 
maeinaTy line drawn lengthwise through the middle of this umbra 
voud indicate the path of the central eclipse, designating upon the 
JHth the various places where the centre of the moon's shadow will 
oem to coincide with the centre of the sun. In St. Louis, Omaha, 
)uio, and Knoxville, it will only for a moment be seen as a total 
tdipae ; at Fort Clark, Fort Union, Sioux City, Louisville, Frank- 
inrty and Raleigh, it will be seen longer, whilst at Des Moines and 
hart ConoUy it will be central, or very nearly so. 

A total obscuration of the sun is so rare an event, and gives so 
htTOurable an opportunity to promote geographical, astronomical, 
nd other physical sciences, that it should not be allowed to pass 
rithout accurate and careful observations. 

1. TEXT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

ro ihe Editor of the Monitor, 

DmAS Sib. — I desire, tibrough the columns of your paper to call 
ittention of the Trustees and friends of education in the village, to 
lie necessity of having our school well supplied with text boolui and 
jj^paratns, and that something be done immediately in order to se- 
me these indispensable requisites. 

; Of the positive facilities for study, the first consists of books on 
iD the branches of science to be pursued in school, and amone the 
haliitu de of books it is not easy to decide whidi are the best. 
Wfxta should he used in schools as prompters to thought. They 
licmld be designed to excite the scholar to the use of his mental 
er, to make him think closely and patiently, telling him one 
only to make him think of another ; stating a fact to lead the 
to search for the cause ; describing phenomena to make the 
)&>lsr think of their due order in the course of nature. A book of 
Ittecdote or of mere historical narration will serve scholars as exer- 
Ims in reading, and may give useful information, but serves no 
brpose for mental discipline. A book of Arithmetic which teaches 
)f nde and example only, which directs the scholar to place his 7 




under his 9, and put down 6 and cany 1 ; or teaches him to compute 
the interest of fiO for eight months, at 6 per cent by multiplying by 
4 and cutting off the two right hand figures for cents, and leads his 
thoughts to nothing more, may guide the pupil in a few mechanical 
processes of thought, but cannot teach hmi to think. Hence the 
rage for simple books, entitled " science made easy," which told 
everything and left nothing to be studied out, has had its day. 
Common sense has decided that books of education should not be 
*' labor-saving inventions," but means of increasing labor and making 
it profitable ; as good roads are not to relieve horses from work, but 
to make them work to better purpose. But while good books for 
schools must not be so plain as to leave nothing for study they must 
not be so blind as to furnish no leading thoughts — so dark that the 
pupil cannot see his first step. Suggestive hints for starting proces- 
ses of thought are indispensable, but as the books are to be used 
under teachers, and not in mere private study, they mayj^as they 
must, be left with a general adaption, leaving the particular appli- 
cation of the books to the different capacities of the scholars, very 
much at the discretion of the teacher ; and it is in this department 
of his office that the discretion of the teacher can very highly com- 
mend itself. 

In addition to books there are also other helps to study to be 
found in the various contrivances for illustrating the principles of 
science to the senses. The formulas of mathematics, the miniature 
machinery for illustrating laws of nature and explainmg problenA in 
philosophy, form together a body of apparatus, indispensable as 
incitements and guides of thought. They are a part of the language 
of science ; a comi>end of the literature of nature ; select phenomena 
to stand along the path of thought, as classical explanations of 
principles. The value of apparatus in teaching consists chiefly in 
the dear and direct views it gives of principles which would not be 
understood by the use of words ; and in the present advanced state 
of common education, we cannot expect to gain the full advantages 
of our system, without the use of this help. It has become one of 
the duties of trustees to provide such means of illustrating scientific 
principles, as will put the scholar in command of his science, and 
rumish him wit}i a firm basis and substantial materials of thought 
in all the branches of his study. 

Before concluding I desire to call the attention of all those parents 
who have children attending our school at present, to the necessity 
of supplying them with text books immediately ; for the most pro- 
fitable investment which any parent can give his child is intellectual 
culture. 



Meaford, April, 1869. 



Yours, &c., 

A. B. Lako. 



2. MORE ABOUT TEXT BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Monitor, 

Sir. — A communication, which lately appeared in the columns of 
your paper, has induced me to give expression to my views of the 
advantages to be derived from the use of text books—or rather the 
disuse of them. 

That the first positive facilities for study consist of books on all 
branches of science to be pursued in school, is a statement with 
which I feel, by no means inclined to agree. On the contrary, I 
am of the opinion that where the live text book — the teacher — ^is used, 
we may expect to find the more gratifying results. The teacher 
who tcuces the place of the book must, however, be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the subjects to be taught and the nature of those 
to whom the instruction is to be given. He must have whatever 
information he wishes to give at his fingers' ends — or rather at his 
tongue's end, — so that it may be readily received by the row of ani- 
mated intelligences, who staiid with glistening eyes and attentive 
demeanours prepared te receive it from him, in whom they have 
such unbounded confidence. This attentive activity must, in order 
to secure the desired end, be reciprocrated by him. This, L believe, 
can be done more effectually without the book than with it. These 
remarks are not at all intended te apply te reading books of any 
kind ; these are indispensable. But can the above mentioned con- 
fidence be secured more easily without the books than with it ? The 
answer most emphatically is Yes. 

He who makes a text book of himself '4s very potent for good ;" 
his pupils have boundless confidence in him and his office. They 
feel that they owe their rapid mental growth to him exclusively, 
and he is implicity believed and obey^. He sways tlieir whole 
being as witn a magic wand ; he exerts oyer them an enormous 
moral influence for all educational purposes. He is to them the 
impersonation of truth, dignity and moral worth, and he must have 
very little moral character, if he does not feel exalted by their ap- 
preciation of him, and stimulated to work out his own moral bear- 
ing into a model for them. " The book may be the best of its kind, 
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yet the facts therein stated may be impressed on the mind of the 
pupil in a manner altogether different from that intended by the 
author, and even a proper explanation by tlie teacher does not 
much ameliorate the matter, as when an idea has stumbled on the 
threshold it fails in the accomplishment of what would otherwise 
be the result. Greater length of time and amount of labour are 
necessary at first, but the rapid progress afterwards made amply re- 
pays the trouble that lias been taken to develope, more perfectly, 
their perceptive faculties thereby laying a more solid foundation, 
on which to raise a substantial structure, — the result of well ap- 
plied tact and talent — than can be done by the book system. It is 
possible that they may make him think of one thing by telling him 
another, but tlie mental improvement here is not so great as might 
be expected since in a majority of instances the pupil finds that the 
effort he makes in applying himself to liis task singled out of the 
book intpoduced, is greater than that made in mastering it. By the 
other plan a more pleasing restdt is obtained. B^ it all the latent 
mental powers are exerted in receiving and assimilating that which 
falls from his lips as refreshing to their mental appetites, as whole- 
some to hungry travellers, or as sunshine and rain to drooping 
vegetation. A mutual sympathy is established. He endeavours to 
maJie instruction as agreeable to them as possible ; they, by their 
earnestness, make manifest tlieir hearty approval and thorough ap- 
preciation of the interest taken by him in their welfare. The almost 
universal rule under the book system *^of a dunce in every class" 
is altogether, at least to a great extent, done awayjwith, because the 
attention of each scholar in the class is attracted and a process of 
reception and assimilation at once begim. His wits are quickened ; 
his attention called forth to a remarkable extent ; his penetrative 
powers greatly increased and, in short, he is imperceptibly inspired, 
delight^, raised, refined, and the owner of imperishable property 
ever ready to be used to advantage in assisting liim in treading lif e^ 
way — ^be it strewn with thorns or fiowers. 

Where the book is used the teacher plays a very subordinate part, 
and a machine might be invented to supplant him in most cases ; 
for hearing a recitation, and pronouncing a judgment on its per- 
fections or imperfections, might generally be performed just as well 
by the better pupils of his class. The book here is almost every- 
thing, the teacher nothing, or nobody. The pupU is passive and 
mermy receptive ; he is not euided to reproducing the matter to be 
mastered out of himself, to becoming active and independent. The 
matter is not devoloped in his mind nor is his mind developed 
through and with matter. It is only the best talent, a very small 
percentage of boys and girls who will in this way become tolerably 
proficient in the science to be acquired ; because only a very few 
have the mental capacity which is self instructive, which digests 
mental food in whatever sauce served up. The balance of the pupils 
will after the lapse of a few months have forgoten every particle of 
the truth received but not assimilated. 

For teaching Geography, nothing more than maps is neoessaiy, 
while for Arithmetic, Algebra, &c. , little more is needed than slate 
and pencil, blackboard and chalk, with the neat discrimination and 
advantageous use of all the means within the reach of every well 
quaJified teacher. The use of formuke, (not formulcw) and their 
construction may be learned from the living text book better than 
any other. By these means the pupils will become living text books 
themselves, and will in turn be prepared to make their mark in the 
same good work. 

I fear I have already taken up too much of your space. In con- 
cluding, I hope tliese well meant remarks will not in tlie least prevail 
upon any of your readers not to procure the required "prompters 
of thought," and that they will convince them that the desired "in- 
tellectual culture" is to be got from the teacher rather than the 
book. 

It would have been better had this been inserted in your last issue, 
but, owning to a number of imcontroUable circumstances, I have 
been unable to send it to you ere now. 

Very truly yours 

May 3rd, 1869. Jwo. Cameron. 



X. ^iittllmtam. 



1. WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 



Oh, the weary solemn silence 
Of a house without the children ! 
Oh, the strange, oppressive stillness 

Where the children come no more. 
Ah, the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children, 
Ah ! the longing for the faces 

Peeping through the opening door — 

ITaces gone for evermore 1 



Strange it is to in^e at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing — 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging u^ there all the morning ; 
And the gaiters, ah I they patter. 

We will hear it never more 

On our earth-f orsaken floor ! 

What is home without the children, 
'Tis the earth without its verdure. 
And the sky without the sunshine, 

Life is withered to the core I 
So we*ll leave this dreary desert. 
And we'll follow the Good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal. 

Where the lambs have gone before 

With the Shepherd evermore I 

2. "WAITS" IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

Many of the ."Waits," such as the Mistress of the Robes sad 
others, change when the Ministry change — anything but a pleasant 
arrangement for the Sovereign, one would say. The Ducheas of 
Argyll is the present Mistress of the Robes ; the salary attached to 
the office is £500 a year. In Queen Anne's time it was held 
coniointly with the. somewhat incongruous one of Groom of the 
Stole. The famous Sarah, Duchcsi of Marleborough, held hoik 
these. The Mistress of the Robes is the highest female attendaoi 
about the Queen, and all the others are under her authority. Ii 
all ceremonials she rides in the same carriage as the Queen, and, on 
State occasions she has to attend to the robing of her Majesty. 
The late lamented Duchess of Sutherland was one of the most 
notable women of high rank who had held this office during titt 
present reign. The Ladies of the Bedchamber are persoBil 
attendants of the Queen, with a salary of £500 each. Tners an 
eight of them, who in turns, two at a lime, take up their residence 
at the palace for a fixed period. Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, 
gives a lively account of their duties in her day — ^how they had to 
be with the Queen before her prayers and before she was dressed, 
in order to hand her things one by one to the bedchamber women, 
even holding the basin which a page of the backstairs had set dawn 
on a table, wlule their royal mistress washed her hands. The hed- 
chamber women are subordinate to these ; they also are eight k 
number, and receive £300 a year. The Maids of Honor are eklil 
in nmnber, too ; they also attend at the palace in rotation, wiu t 
saUry of £400. All these appointments are held by women d 
rank and position. Maids of Honor are always styled ^' honorabb' 
by courtesy, even if not entitled to the pr^ex by right of birtii 
The Lords in waiting have £702 a year ; the Grooma in waitiag 
£335 10 ; they also attend in rotation. The Chief Bqueny geti 
£1,000, the others £750. They are supposed to preside over the 
stable department, to attend Her Majesty out of doors on hoiw- 
back, and are present on all State occasions. The Pages of Honor 
receive £200 a year, and subsequently obtain a commission in tht 
Guards. They also attend on the Sovereign. This office is J» 
doubt a remnant of old days, when the vouths of noble familMi 
served in the houses of men of rank as a kind of preliminaiy slip 
to knighthood. 

3. THE BOY WHO DON'T CARE. 

" James, my son, you are wasting your time playing with tbal 
kitten, when you ought to be studying your lesson. You will get 
a bad mark if you don't study," said T£m, Mason to her son. 

"I don't care," replied the boy, as he continued to amuse hhnselt 
with the gambols of Spot, his pretty little kitten. 

** But you ought to care, my dear," rejoined the lady, with asij^ 
'^ You will ffrow up an ignorant good-for-nothing man, if you doa^ 
make a good use of your opportunities." 

** I don't care," said, James, as he raced into the yard aftsc kii 
amusing pla3nnate. 

'^ Dou't care will be the ruin of that child," said Mrs. Mason W 
herself. '' I must teach him a lesson that he will not easily fotget' 

Guided by this purpose, the lady made no provisions for dimMr* 
When noon arrived, her idle boy rushed into the house as waiHt 
shouting, 

** Mother, I want my dinner !" 

** 1 don't care," repeated Mrs. Mason. 

James was puzzled. His mother had never so treated him befoia 
Her words were strange words for her to use, and her manner wm 
so cold that he could not understand what it meant. He was silent 
awhile, then he spoke again : 

'* Mother, I want something to eat." 

'^ I don't oare," was the cool reply. 
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'^ But 160608 will Boon bo ovor, mother, and I shall starve if I 
don't get some dinner, uzged James. 

''I don't care." 

This was too much for the boy to endure. He burst into tears. 
His mother seeing him fairly subdued, laid down her work, and 
ddlinff him to her side, stroked his hair very gently, and said : 

** My son, I want to make you feel the foUy and sin of the habit 
you have of saying, 'I don't caro.' Supix)8e I did not really care 
for you, what would you do for dinner, for clothing, for a nice home, 
for education. Tou now see that I must care for you, or you must 
suffer very seriously. And if you must suffer through my lack of 
care for you, don't you think you will also suffer if you don't take 
care for yourself ? And don't you see that I must suffer, too, if you 
don't care for my wishes ? I hope therefore, you will cease saying, 
' I don't care,' and learn to be a thoughtKd boy, caring for my 
wishes and your own duties." 

James had never looked on his evil habit in this light before. He 
promised to do better, and after receiving a piece of pie, went off 
to school a wiser, if not better boy. — S. S. Advocate. 

XL (B&utsiimal ^vHtlUqtiut. 

MoDKL ScHOOi^ rOR Ontario.' — The annual public examination 

of the pupils attending the Model School for Ontario took place in the 
building yesterday. In the forenoon, the proficiency of the classes was 
tested in the different branches taught in the institution, and the ordeal 
was passed through with a degree qf thoroughness that more than satis- 
fied the many friends and relatives of the pupils present. The divisions 
of boys under Dr. Carlyle, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Archibald, and the girls 
under Mrs. CuUen, Miss Clarke and Miss McCausland, were examined 
simultaneously in the rooms of each, and the crowd of visitors present 
to watch the exercises evinced the lively interest taken fn the proceed- 
ings. The afternoon's progranune, however, constituted the grand 
feature, and before the doors of the amphitheatre opened, a crowd had 
collected at the doors, of which only a portion secured standing room, 
and maay had to go away failing to gain admission. The theatre was 
handsomely decorated, and bore besides the trite mottoes, " Education 
the Handmaid of Religion," ''Intelligence the Safeguard of Liberty,*' 
and *' Ohristiaaiity the Soul of Education," in large characters on the 
walls. The girls of the School looked their neatest, and all appeared 
in white, with decorations of red, bine and pink ribbon to distinguish 
the diffetent classes. The solo of Miss Annie Wallis, *'The Bridge,*' 
was so wen rendered as to justify special recognition, and the " Tea 
Party," by four little girls, the eldest, we should judge, under twelve, 
was remarkable for the lustrionio ability displayed. The recitation of 
the *' King-Maker," in which the promising features in the character of 
the celebrated Earl of Warwick are well brought out, received able 
h ^i^jjling from Master Gordon, who, with Master D. Heath, gave the 
pietnre to life. At the close of the exercises, Dr. Sangster, whose 
management throughout elicited praise, called on a deputation of the 
girls of the school to fulfil a desire to which they had given expression. 
This was the presentation of a handsome silver tea service to Miss Clark, 
who yesterday severed her connection with the school. The good feel- 
ing existing between teachers and pupils was reflected in a touching 
address, and endorsed by Dr. Sangster for Miss Clark. Mr. Clark, 
father of the gratified recipient, also replied. Dr. Ryerson then ad- 
dressed the children in a few words, and explained to the parents who 
Aught be fwesent, and stated the reason why so many were refused 
jsdmission. There were sometimes applications standing on the books 
three yean ; and now there was a hundred that could not be filled, 

wing to the limited accommodation. He then announced the pleasing 

that the vacation would date from that day till the second Monday 

August. After singing the National Anthem, and receiving the 

n, the exerdses ceased. The prises were distributed by Dr. 

ymmm at the dose of the exereises. — Olobe, 

Upper Cakada College. — Yesterday, the session 1868-69 of 

pper Canada College was brought to a close by the distribution of the 

Uege Priees amongst the successful competitors in the different forms. 

proceedings were commenced by the reading of several of the prise 



essays and poems. The readings being over, the prises, which con- 
sisted of elegantly bound volumes, were distributed by the lieutenant 
Governor and the principal of the College to the successful competitorsj 
Rev. Dr. McCaul said such scenes were familiar to him, and so was the 
room in which they were assembled. For, thirty years ago, he had first 
taken his place there as Principal of the College. And when he looked 
back to that period, he was at once pleased and pained. He was pleased 
to remember that many who had occupied these benches as boys had 
now risen as professional men and statesmen ; but it was painful to 
recollect that so many of them, and many of these the most promising, 
had gone the way of all the earth. It afforded him the utmost satis- 
faction to know that this institution continues to retain its hi|^ position. 
For he regarded it both as a blessing and an honour to the country, and 
he was confident that it would continue to go on increasing in publio 
favour. He would be glad to meet his young friends at the Umversity ; 
but the boys of Upper Canada College must remember that when they 
came to the University, they would have to fight their way up there as 
well as here, for throughout the Province there were many excellent 
institutions, which turned out first-rate scholars. — ^The lieutenant- 
Gk)vernor congratulated the Principal and Masters on the success which 
had attended their labours during the past session, and on the very 
fiourishing condition which the Institution was apparently in. He re- 
garded the College, not as merely local in its usefulness, bat as a great 
boon to the whole Province, and connected with it were many of tiie 
greatest names of the country. He congratulated the parents and pupils 
present on having such a valuable institution, with such able men at its 
head, from which they can derive such valuable a4vantages as are 
manifestly obtainable here. — ^The Prrindpal, in bringing the proceed- 
ings to a conclusion, remarked that during the nine years he had been 
connected with the College, he did not remember any year upon whioh 
he could look back with so much satisfaction as that now oondoded. 
One thing that was particularly gratifying was the growth of a spirit of 
manliness and honour and love of truthfulness that was manifestly on 
the ascendant amongst the boys. This was a matter of the greatoet 
moment. The Public School system had been a mighty power in 
moulding the Engli^ character, and he trusted the system with all its 
concomitants would extend more and more in Canada, imparting to the 
youth of the Province that nobleness and love of fair play which were 
the peculiar traits of a true bom Englishman. He then referred to the 
proud position the boys from Upper Canada College took at the Univer- 
sities, and quoted statistics showing that in every department of study 
they did honour to the institution that sent them forth. Nor did this 
obtain in Canada alone, but in England they showed their superiority, 
and it was very gratifying for him to be able to state that an ex-pupil ot 
the College, Mr« Benson, had the other day been publicly complimented 
at the Biilitary School, by the Duke of Cambridge, and had a sword and 
sword knot presented to him for his profidency ; got a oonmusdon gratis 
and was allowed to choose his regiment. These facts were incentives 
to the teacher, and should act ss incentives to the pupils Hkewise. 
And he could assure the parents that these things were not 
by any means the result of "cramming.*' There was no such 
thing in the College. They had a strictly defined curriculum, and 
a boy must go right through that curriculum, without deviation. 
Their aim was to give a thoroughly sound basis upon which to build a 
comprehensive education, and their efforts were being so appreciated 
that their staff would have to be enlarged. He expected that by 
September an additional master would be appointed to the Fjiglish and 
Commeroial department, which will render it more efficient than ever. 
He then referred to the attacks which had been made on the College. 
So long as these were confined to mere personalities, he treated them 
with the contempt they merited ; but the institution was attacked, then 
he interierred. He urged upon the authorities to have a rigid enquiry 
made into every thing connected with the college. Strict enquixy had 
been made, and he was confident the result would be to raise the status of 
the institution, to restore confidence in its management, and to stir up a 
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f eeUng towards the eleyation of liigher education throughoat the country. 
There was a feeling against the granting of exhibitions. Some said that 
a boy could come in from the country, take an exhibition, remain a year, 
and then pass on to a university as a college scholar. It was proposed 
to modify the system in order to meet that objection. The proposal was 
to grant a proportion of the exhibitions to grammar schools, so that a 
boy could come here and be examined, and if he obtained an exhibition 
he oould return to his school and serve out his period there. He would 
not object to this. He was the last man in the world to place the 
slightest impediment in the furtherance of education, for his heart's 
desije was to see the higher education of the Province increased, and 
raised, an^ elevated. The principal then intimated, amid shouts of 
i^plause, that the College would bo closed till the Ist of September. 
Three cheers were then given to the Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
meeting separated. A portion of the audience then betook themselves 
to an adjoining room where a fine coUection of drawings were arranged 
on the tables. In the gymnasium, another portion of the visitors en- 
Joyed themselves thoroughly ; for there, under Major Goodwin, the 
boys went through a series of athletic exercises which, as a pai't of their 
curriculum, fully accounts for the remarkable hardy and vigorous 
appearance of the youthful philosophers. — Globe, 

^Toronto Grammar School. — The distribution of priises took 

place in this School yesterday. The scholars did their best to make 
their schoolroom inviting to the visitors, by means of flags, mottoes, 
&c. Conspicuous among the latter we noticed '* Canada," our '* Do- 
minion." During the presentation of prizes the happy recipients were 
loudly cheered, as is the wont on such occasions. This part of the pro- 
gramme being eompleted, Dr. Wickson complimented the boys on their 
good behaviour during the past year, and referred to the aims the 
masters bad in the discharge of their duties, and claimed that under 
whatever management or regulation an institution of this kind was car- 
ried on, the Greek and Latin classics should form an important and 
prominent part of its studies. He also said that the boys of the Toronto 
Grammar School, at the late examinations held by the Toronto Univer- 
sity, obtained seven first-class honours — six of these being first places ; 
two second dass. One of these pupils took the highest prize for profici- 
ency in Oriental Literature in the fourth year ; another gained a schol- 
arship ; while a third boy won the gold medal in mathematics, making 
the third time a mathematical medal has been taken by a scholar of this 
school within the last five years. His intention in making these obsei- 
vstions was to impress on those at present in the school the high stand- 
ing that the pupils of former days had taken and were now mMTtfAin^i^g^ 
in order to incite them to emulate, and if possible excel, those who had 
gone before them. Dr. Jennings congratulated the prize boys and those 
in the honour list, and hoped that next year many of those in honour 
list would be prize boys. Last year he had made the statement that 
that was most likely the last occasion in that building, but this year the 
Trustees on which the annual presentation would be made found them- 
selves in the same position as last year. He sincerely hoped that this 
would really be the last time in the present building. Yet he would 
iwnind the scholars that the building was not at all the chief element 
in education, important and necessary as a good building was to the 
Buocess and popularity of an institution of this kind. Much more de- 
pended on the masters and themselves, and from what they had seen 
and heard to-day, neither of these all important parts were wanting. In 
conclusion, he would just add that the matter of the building entirely 
rested now with the corporation, and also that the Trustees believed 
that a good substantial edifice in every way worthy of the City High 
School would soon be erected. J. J. Vance, Esq., qn being called upon, 
said he fully concurred in all that had been said by his senior fellow- 
trustees. He was very happy to be present on this occasion, and as a 
further inducement for the boys to exert themselves, he would offer two 
prizes, one for proficiency in French, and the other in English Grammar 
and Reading. In his view, French was not taught properly in most 
schools, 9M the children were compelled to commit the prmciples 



of the language to memory before they were taught te 
verse ; he thought that this was a great mistake ; principles oog^ to 
be pointed out in the acquiring of the language by conversation, nolljr 
rote from Grammars. He intimated his intention of being inrcasui it 
the examination for those prizes. The BeVS. Messrs. Beid and UmAj 
addressed the boys in congratulatory terms, and assured the tniitoei 
that they would be watching with interest their efforts to secure sock 
buildings as would be a credit to the city. On the benediction beisg 
pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, and the Rector intimatiiig tint 
the vacation would last till the second Monday in August, the proceed- 
ings terminated. — Olobe, 

Presbyterian College, Montreal.— At the late Canada Presby- 



terian Synod, it was moved by Rev. Prof. D. H. McVicar, Montreil 
seconded by Rev. Principal Willis, Toronto — That the Board of tiie 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, be authorized to engage a qualified 
French lecturer in Theology for three years, and that French stndcnti 
be directed to attend his lectures, and such other classes as the College 
Senate may deem prop6r. 2. That an annual collection be taken up in 
all the congregations of the Church for the work of evangelizati<m among 
the Roman Catholic population, especially in the Province of Quebee, 
and that the persons hereinafter named be a Committee to administer 
the money thus obtained, with instructions to make the payment of the 
French lecturer's salary, and of necessary aid to the French students, a 
first charge upon the fund ; the balance to be applied to the furtherance of 
the work of colportage, as carried on by the French Canadian Missiouaiy 
Society. 3. That in view of the outlay necessarily involved in the train- 
ing of French students for the ministry, and also in view of ^e in- 
creasing opportunities for the circulation of the word of God and tbe 
enlightenment of the people reported by the French Canadian Minioa- 
ary Society, the Synod urges earnest prayerfulness and large Christiia 
liberality on the part of the Church in support of this work. The Com- 
mittee embraced the names of 31 members, with Dr. Ormiston, Con- 
vener. 

CoNORaoATiONAL CoLLBQE, MONTREAL. — During thereoeiQtflcsiWi 



of the Union, the College business was discussed — J. G. Robotsan, 
Esq., M. P.P., was placed in the chair, and Rev. J. A. DickaoB acted 
as Secretary. Prof. Cornish read the Annual Report. Ten stndenti 
had been in training during the year. Two had this year completed their 
Theological course, and had been settled as Pastors over ChurdMk 
Very satisfactory reports were given of the proficiency, indnstiy sad 
general behaviour of all the students. The expenditure has been f2,27& 
The Report was adopted and College Board elected for the year. Bev. 
E. Ebbs, of Ottawa, in moving a resolution expressing confidence in tiie 
work of the College, and reconunending it to the support of the Chmehei, 
took occasion to say that there was a very great amount of praetiesl 
infidelity abroad in the world, and even among the occasional and 
habitual hearers of the word ; and an educated, and intellectuaUy wtB- 
furnished Ministry is imperatively needed, to meet the insidious and 
ever-varying assaults of the enemy. He also reocommended an as- 
sociation of all the Alumni of the College, for say three weeks eveiy 
year to review their studies, and hear lectures. It had been foond to 
work admirably, in cases where it had been tried in the United States. 
Several other Ministers spoke, with reference to practical metlioda of 
sustaining, and extending the influences of the institution. Mr. Bbbi' 
motion was carried, as also a resolution, moved by Rev. John Wood, of 
Brantford, asking the Churches to set apart the aeoond ><^*l^K^ th eC 
October, for united prayer for the College. Rev. R. Wilson, of Sheffield, 
N. B., moved a vote of thanks te the Colonial Missionaiy Socte^, 
(England), for their liberal annual grant in aid of the CoUege fundi 
Among other things he recommended to the Professors to diaconrage tht 
reading of sermons^ and the using of **paper" in the pulpit, among the 
students, during their College course. 

^Weslbyan Female College. — The midsummer ezaminatioas aft 

the Wesleyan Female College commenced on Wednesday last, Tht &st 
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tkreo days wero occupied with the examinatioii of pupils in the prinuury 
and intecmediftte departments. Yesterday, classfm were examined in 
geometry, algebra, book-keeping, rhetoric, Horace and Virgil, arith- 
metic, logic, physiology and classical reading. In all of which the high 
degree of profidenoy evinced by the pupils, indicated careful training 
and many hours of laborious study. Where all did so well it would 
seem invidious to mention the names of any, if not all. The institution 
18 certainly in a most flourishing condition and reflects credibility alike 
upon the industry of the pupils and the care, enterprise and efficiency of 
its governor and staff of instructors. We were particularly gratified 
yesterday with the examination of the classes in rhetoric, logic and phy- 
siology ; the classical reading and several excellent essays read by mem- 
bers of the graduating class and others. During the day the exercises 
"were interluded with several ohanning instrumental performances on 
the piano by pupils. The examination of classes will be resumed this 
morning, the classes appointed for to-day being, analysis of Paradise 
Ijost, French, Trigonometry, Moral Science, Eames' Elements of Critic- 
ism, Botany and Virgil. The following composed the graduating class: 
Miss Maiy White, Hamilton; Mary A. Winn, Newmarket; Minnie 
White, Bronte ; H. M. Lincoln, Waltham, Mass. ; Mary J. Nisbet, 
Hamilton; Nellie Sawyer, Hamilton; Jennie Allison, Picton; Mary 
Moore, Hamilton ; and Miss Emma F. Vail, Hamilton. Rev. Mr. Pun- 
ahon afterwards rose and delivered a brief address, highly complimen- 
tavy to the management of the College, and the proficiency manifested 
by the " sweet girl graduates with their golden hair." He hoped that 
junong all the studies pursued in the College, the highest of all studies 
w^ould not be neglected ; that Astronomy would be considered useless if 
it did not reveal the Star of Betheleham ; that in their botanical rambles, 
the Boee of Sharon would be most highly prized of all their acquisitions ; 
tluit in all their researches in Natural History, the Lamb of God that 
taketik away the sins of the would may not be forgotten. He referred 
in highly complimentary terms to the essay "Hushed Voices;" and 
closed by wishing the pupils, one and all, joy in their hearts, joy in their 
bomes, and joy in the Lord. The audience separated with the doxology 
and benediction. — Spectator. 

^AuBZANDBA CoLLiOB, BsLLXViLLB. — The Institution aims to 



to young ladies of all denominations the advantages of a thorough 
and systematic training in the useful and ornamental branches. The 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of music, drawing, painting, em- 
broidery, etc, are as ample as those afforded by the best convent 
schools in the Dominion. The young ladies are permitted to attend the 
lectures delivered to the undeigraduates in Albert College ; they also 
enjoy the privilege of the classes in Elocution and Fmglish Composition, 
aa well as the classes for composition and conversation in the Modem 
Languages. To secure jonif onnity in examination, the Board of Man- 
agers has selected and empowered a Senate to prescribe the subjects of 
examination, and to fix the requirements for Diplomas and Certificates 
of Honour. The ladies in attendance are under the immediate charge 
of a Freceptress as Moral Governess, whose duties also extend to enforc- 
ing the restrictions as to r^^ularity of attendance at chapel, meals, 
leciuree and Divine worship. All other matters are referred to the 
President as Prefect of studies. Fines, impositions, demerit marks, 
and other penalties for n^lect or misconduct are imposed by the 
CoonciL Any lady whose progress or conduct is unsatisfactory will not 
be allowed to remain in the institution. A Diploma as Mistress in the 
Liberal Arts is awarded to any lady who passes the Novitiate or En- 
trance Examination, and the three examinations hereinafter prescribed 
for the first, second and third years respectively. This Diploma may 
be awarded after one Special Examination, such Special Examination to 
in^ode the subjects prescribed for the Final Examination, together 
with the Modem Languages, History and Metaphysics of the first year, 
and the Natural Sciences of the second year. Candidates applying for 
a SjMcial Examination for any Diploma must be of the age of eighteen 
yean. A Diploma as Mistress in Modem Literature will be awarded 
to any lady who elects to omit the classics, but shall have passed satis- 



factory examinations in all other subjects prescribed for M. L. A« A 
Diploma as M. M. L. may be awarded after one Special Examina ion, 
embracing, in addition to the subjects prescribed for the final Sxamina* 
tion, the extra subjects required at the Special Examination for M. L. 
A. A Diploma in Music wiU be awarded to such ladies as shaU have 
completed the course hereinafter prescribed for a Diploma, and whose 
attainments shall appear satisfactory to the examiners. Certificates of 
Honour are given to ladies who, at the Final Examination, have been 
placed in the First Class in Honours in any dq[Murtment. The FrTsmirn- 
tions in the subjects prescribed for the Novitiate, First and Second 
Years, may be held at the close of Term, during which lectures in such 
subjects may have been delivered. The Final Examination is held at 
the dose of Easter Term of the College year. The Kraminationi in 
Ancient or Modem Languages are both written and viva voce, in all other 
subjects written examinations only are required. The following lees 
will be required : — ^At the Novitiate or Entrance Examination. 92.00 1 
for Diploma in Music, $3.00; for Diploma as M. M. L., or M. L* A., 
14.00; Special Examination and Diploma, $5.00. — Ccwada ChriiUaH 
Advocate. 

OxFOBD Commemoration, 1660. — ^The annual 'K)xfordCommemo« 



ration" took place on the 9th of this month. This is an occasion on 
which the under graduates of Oxford may be said to take command of 
the place. Custom has given them unrestrained liberty en this day, and 
each successive commemoration day finds them as noby and unmanage- 
able as before. During the earlier portion of the morning, and while 
ladies are walking about the gardens and quadrangles of the Collsges, 
they are more or less quiet ; but when the Sheldonian Theatre is reach- 
ed, all restraints whatever are flung to the winds. The Oxford corres- 
pondent of the London Tmea in describing the scene within the Shel- 
donian Theatre at the commemoration on the 9th says : — " The storm 
opened with a few preliminary growls at 'hats' retained on the heads by 
strangers who had recently entered the area ; but these murmurs were 
soon superseded by a furious onslaught on an unfortunate bachelor who 
had happened unthinkingly to adorn his neck with a somewhat oonspien- 
ous kerchief. Shouts of 'green tie' arose, and were repeated uaque ad 
nauaeam for the space of fully three-quarters of an hour. The person 
was asked to retire, those in his neighborhood were invited to *tani him 
out,' he was entreated to change his tie, or take it off ; one enthusiastic 
commoner went so far as to tear off one of his 'leading-strings' and <^r 
it as a substitute for the obnoxious article. All seemed for nearly an 
hour to be in vain ; but opportunity at length prevailed ; the offender, 
amid volleys of applause, quitted the house, sud the academic youth 
weie able to turn their attention to other matters." Occasional out- 
bursts of gallantry on the entrance of ladies to the semicirole had dieq- 
ueied the previous time of dreary " row" with gleams of a better spirit. 
The "Ladies in yellow," " in green," " in blue," &c., had from time to 
time been given and cheered. Now, however, this neoessaiy portion of 
the proceedings was taken thoroughly in hand, and treated with the 
habitual exhaustiveness. When varieties of colour failed, other cate- 
gories were resorted to, and tribute due was paid to " Pretty laces," to 
the "Girib of the period," to the "Ladies engaged," the ** Ladies nnat- 
tached," the " Chaperones," the " Ladies in hats," the ** Ladies in spec- 
tacles," the "Ladies that wear their own hair" (prolonged cheering), and 
"All the ladies." Political cries foUowed. Lord Derby was cheered 
heartily and repeatedly, as were Mr. Gathome Hardy, Sir fioundel 
Palmer, and the Bishop of Oxford. A storm of applause followed the 
cry of "The House of Lords.'] The name of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli provoked a contest of applause and hisses. Some good cheers 
were given for " Bob Lowe," and some hearty groans for " John Bright." 
Dr. Puaey was repeatedly cheered. " Keble College Eight," the "Vari- 
ety Four," the " American four," were among cries which strock us as 
new. Otherwise no particular gift of invention was discernible, the 
staple cries producing generally the accustomed amount of approbation 
or disapprobation. The recitation of the prizes (there beizig no honorary 
degrees) then commenced ; but very little could be heard of ai^ 9xoBp^ 
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the Newdigate, which was listened to with tolerable attention, and inter- 
mpted leae than nsnal. The series of recitations approached completion, 
when attention was nnfortunately attracted to a "white hat," held, 
thou^ not worn, by a gentleman in the area. The Undergraduate is 
afflicted by a disease which, for want of a better name, we may term 
"Pileo-albo-phobia.** At the sight of a hat of the obnoxions hue he 
foams ; he shrieks ; he is no longer master of his actions. The solemn 
warning had been given by the Vico-Chancellor ; the warning was urn- 
derstood to imply a probability, at least, of the abolition of Commemo- 
ration for all time to oome — ^a terrible consequence this, which those pre- 
sent would, one might have thought, fully appreciate ; but all was in 
vain. With the hated * ' white hat" bef orft their eyes, the infuriated mob 
of Undeigradnates could do nothing but rave and hoot ; and the Vice- 
Chanoellor, imable to obtain attention, rose from his seat, and, accom- 
panied by the Doctors, left the building. A volley of groans followed ; 
the exact meaning and object of which appeared uncertain. We had 
thought disapproval of the abrupt tennination of the proceedings was in- 
tended ; but we have since heard that the Procuratorial staff was the 
special object of the demonstration. 

XII. ftprtm^ntat ^oti^is. 



10. Each Publisher of a new or revised edition shall give seenrity, 
himself in 92,000, and two sureties in 91,000 eaeh, guannteeiiig 
that such edition, when completed, shall be, includingeach separate 
copy, in accordance with the official standard copy. The necessaiy 
bonds shall be prepared at the expense of the Publishers, and exe- 
cuted before permission to print or advertise the new or revised 
editions. 

11. Before the receipt of the final authorization from the Council, 
satisfactory provisions must have been completed relative to the 
payment of the Author or Editor. 

12. All new or revised editions, after January Ist, 1870, shall be 
printed in Canada, on paper made in the Dominion, and ahall also 
be bound therein. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

1. In regard to those Publishers and Printers who have trans- 
ferred, or may hereafter transfer to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, and to the control of the Council, the copyright of 
School Text Books which have been or may be approved and author- 
ized by the Council, it is deemed right, and best for the encourage- 
ment of authors, and the maintenance of a proper standard in tiie 
mechanical execution of the books, that the Chief Superintendent 
of Education should not sanction or countenance, for at least twelve 
months alter tlie authorization of such text books, the reprinting of 
them by any other than the party who has incurred the expense 
and responsibility of preparing and printing the first edition of such 
authorized school text books. 

2. It is regarded by the Council as a duty in their acceptance of 
and subseauent action respecting the copyright of any book 
authorized by them to T>e used in the Public Schools, to secure the 
interests of the public by the issue of a good and suitable edition 
at a reasonable price, ana, at the same time, to provide, so far as 
they properly can, for the adequate remuneration of both Author 
or JSaitor and Publisher. 

3. The interests of the public are sufficiently secured by the 
existing arrangements, that no book or new edition shall be author- 
ized by the Council without their previous examination and approval 
of matter, paper, typography, binding and price. 

4. The interests of the Publisher are also sufficiently provided 
for by the arrangement that he shall have exclusive rights for at 
l^ast one year. 

5. Wijih a view to the adequate remuneration of the Author or 
Editor, and the encouragement of the preparation of Literary or 
ScientiJfic Works by Canadians, no extension of time shall be grant- 
ed, nor any new or revised edition sanctioned or permitted without 
payment by the Publisher for the privilege ; the amount and mode 
of such payment to be determined by arbitrators, one to be selected 
by the Council of Public Instruction, one by the Publisher, and an 
umpire, if required, to be selected by the two previously appointed. 
Suoh arbitrators shall also decide whether all or a portion, and if a 
portion, what portion, shall be paid to the Author or Editor, for 
the new revised edition, even though the latter shall have been 
prepared by another Editor specially employed for the work. 

6. In the case of several publishers wishing to publish a new or 
revised edition, each shall pay the same amount. 

7. The payment of the said arbitrators shall be divided equally 
between the Author or Editor and the Publisher or Publishers. 

8. In tiiose cases in which works that are not portions of a series, 
are approved by the Council before publication, tenders shall be in- 
vited by public advertisement, from PubliBhers within Canada, for 
the purchase of the exclusive right of publishing for at least one 
year, such tenders to state the retail price at which copies will be 
sold, and also whether the whole, or if only part, what part of each 
book will be executed within the Dominion. 

9. New or revised editions shall not be pubb'shed or advertised 
under the designation of new or re^dsed editions until such date as 
may have been approved by tho Council and communicated to the 
Publisher or Publishers. 



INTER-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Educaiioih for lettei'8 and inter-communicatioiu be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on sehool man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other sabjeet of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great object for which this Jawmal 
was established. « 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teacher's Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of S5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, conmiencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authoris- 
ing the establishment of this fund provides, " Thai no teachtr 
shall he entitled to sJuire in the said fund who shall not contribuU io 
such fund at least at Uie rate of one pound per annum.*^ No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



PEOFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

In the catalogue are given the net prices at wliich the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Public Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, from the 
Depository in connection with the Department. In each case, 
•ash must accompany the order sent. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and Private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied,* on the 
same terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties 
of their protession. 

TABLET BEADING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Eeading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
arge sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or §4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, Szc, 
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1. RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. Gladstone, on distributing prizes to the successful 
pupils of tlie Science and Art School at Oldham, took occasion 
to say : — The veiy interesting duty in which I have just been 
engaged reminds me that it is bnt one portion of a very great 
subject which it opens to our view. We all feel that the cir- 
dunstances of the time tend to bring almost to our tniads, with 
an augmented force, that which undoubtedly we ought at all 
times to have felt — namely, the necessity of considering what 
are the means of acting upon the great bulk of this community, 
so as to eoabte it to perform more eQectnally the-dntiea to 
wluch Englishmen are called. I don't mean, in speaking of 
thia necesdty, to draw any distinction, and far less any invidi- 
ous distinction, between one portion of the community and 
another^ but you are very well aware the attention of the 
p<il4ic bodies has been directed with great correctness and with 
some effect to the means of educating and training in a more 
efficient manner those whose eminence places them in circum- 
stanoes of the greatest ease and affluence. 

RECENT FARI.IAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS ON EDUCATION. 

. Thirteen years ago and eleven years ago, Parliament legis- 
lated on the subjects of our two ancient universities. Since 
that time, inquiries have been directed into the conditions of 
the pablic schools, commonly so-called, at which the higher 
classes are for the most part located, and latterly into the 



condition of the middle classes and grunmar schools throughout 
'the country, with respect to which, there is generally the con- 
viction that those institutions, admirably as they were intended 
by the persona who founded them, have not in these late years, 
with some most honourable exceptions, produced that amount 
of benefit to the community which might have been fwrly 
expected from them. Much has also been done within the last 
tliirty years with respect to popular education, but much like- 
wise romfuns to be done. And, in a community Ifte this, it 
appears to me most fitting, where the people are in the habit 
of reducing to practice the doctrines of self-help and self-reliance , 
tliat we shonld consider what has been done, what remains to 
be done, what are the mtun influences affecting the condition 
of the great artisan and operative population, the country, and 
the instruments that are in action, or likely to be in action, for 
the improvement of their means, both of culture and of effec- 
tive labour. 

VARIOUS ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

The subject of education presents itself to us in more aspects 
than one ; it presents itself to us with reference to what we 
understand as technical education, with regard to which much 
yet remuns unperformed, but more has been done in this and 
some of the neighbouring towns than in almost any other part 
of the country. With regard to professional or technical edu- 
,>Btion — lor the two things mean the same — I think soimder 
judgments are well convinced that there must be a good general 
training, and consequently it implies that there should go 
through the country a system of sound and efficient education, 
whereby the young shall be taught those things which it is 
most desirable for all to know, in order that upon that basis 
may afterwards be erected another fabric, consisting of the 
knowledge not bo requisite for all to know, but requisite for 
different persons to know, each according to their several call- 
ings. With respects to general or popular education, primary 
education, as it is commonly called, although considerable pro- 
gress has been made, yet, from many drcumstances, &om recent 
political events of great importance, and likewise from many 
other causes, we feel that a great effort must be made for a 
further and early advance 

THE NECESSITY OF FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION. 

It is necessary to make attempts to give consistency and 
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unity ihrouffhout the country to the means and agencies which 
have been brought into operation within the last thirty yean, 
with great benefit and adyantage, but notwithstanding in a 
manner unequal, and, unfortunately, in many cases on the 
principle of giTinff the most help to those who are in the greatest 
need. The people of this ooun^ would not be disposed to swear 
away at a stroke that vast mass of educational organization which 
not only the general benerolence, but the Christian boneyolence of 
the country in particular has put in action. Whilst we feel it most 
desirable to bring out the animating influences of religious seal and 
love in aid of the cause of general culture, we feel that it is not lees 
imperatiTe to open, if we can, the advantage of general knowledge 
to the whole population without imposing a religious difficulty. 
The mode which has been suggested of effecting that object has 
been by what is commonly termed the conscience clause ; and I am 
•anguine enough to hope that that provision is in itself, so reason- 
ably founded as it is upon a double liberty — ^the perfect liberty of 
unimpaired religious teaching on the one side, and the peifect 
liberty of withdrawal to those who do not belong to a religious 
community on tiie other — I oannot help thinking tiiat such a pro- 
vision is so reasonable, and has so much of a primitive character, 
that it maj be the means of solving in a great degree the difficulty, 
and enabhng us to offer secular advantages of education to tliose to 
whom we are not able to sive the advantages of Christian teaching. 
If that be so, I think I am bound to say that there is another 
change that ought to be made in the system of teaching as it now 
prevails. Sdiools, which are caUed secular schools, ought not to 
be proscribed. Undoubtedly, if you ask me, I prefer a school 
where religion is taught to one where it is not taught. But if 
there be benevolent individuals who are disposed to give, or assist 
in giving to their own families or the families of others, the advan- 
taffes, not only the positive knowledge of a school, but the moral 
habits of a well-conducted school, I do not think it a sufficieut rea- 
son for withholding public aid from the school, and placing it under 
a ban, that religious instruction does not form part of the sjrstem 
of that school. Because, after all, it is to be recollected that iJie 
ver^ many persons who may wish to found a school simply secular 
in its character may limit the sphere of that school, not out of dis- 
zespeot to religion^ not from undervaluing its inestimable blessings, 
but because they leel afraid of its becoming a source of discord in 
the school, and think it better therefore to leave that to the pastors 
and the parents. Whether we adopt that opinion or not, it is fair 
to keep tnat possibility in mind ; and I own it would not be alto- 
|rether equitable and fair-M>n the contrary, it would be decidedly 
mequitable and unfair — ^if we were to say that because a school 
conveys secular knowledge only, that therefore it is to be regarded 
as unworthv of public assistance. Next to that comes the question 
of techniciJ education, with respect to which Oldham appears to 
have taken already a very distinguished position. I do not doubt 
'that the attention of public authoritv has been directed, in an in- 
creasing degree, to subjects of tins class, but on the other hand, I 
would venture to say that yeur main reliance on sudi subjects must 
be uppn yourselves. The Governments of other European countries 
are, for the most part, constituted upon principles different from 
Oiurs — ^upon principles on which the Government assumes to itself a 
^g^at deal more, and allows to the people a great deal less. When 
that relation of things is established, and it becomes habitual in a 
country, it is much easier for the Government to assume and to 
exercise the office and the influence of teacher. 



2. RIGHT HON. H. A. BRUCE'S EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 

FXnnXB EFFORTS TO FOUNI) A SYSTEM OF BDVOATION IN EKOLAKD. 

* After thirty years of discussion and controversy in the press, in 
ParlisAnent, in every diocese, in every town, almost in dvery parish 
in Eii|B[land and Wales, it seems a bold thing to say that the subject 
of national education has never thoroughly possMsed itself of the 
public mipd, has never occupied that place m the heart and con- 
science of the nation to which its vast and pressing importance 
entitles it. Books and punphlets, sermons and lectures in abun- 
dance have been published and delivered ; there have been many 
debates in Parliament, and innumerable public meetings ; many 
millions of mone^, public and private, have been freely given and 
spent, and great individual exertions and sacrifices have been made. 
The Church has found^ its central and diocesan societies, and its 
clergy have, as a rule, displayed an energy and self-devotion above 
all praise ; the Nonconformists have shown an ever-increasinff zeal 
and activity ; yet after all said and done, it cannot be denied that 
the subject has never been grappled with in that earnest and 
vigorous spirit which is the fruit of a strong conviction of a great 
evil to be removed, and a great good to be won. Education, instead 
of being discussed on its own merits, has been made the battle- 
field of religious parties ; and the adoption of a real and effectual 



national system has been kept subordinate to the interests, or sup- 
posed interosts, of Churchmen or Dissenters. The fii«t modeit 
etEbrts of Government to promote it were received with distrust and 
opposition. The advocates of our existing voluntaiy system poiiii 
to the great increase in the number of our schools, to the improTe- 
ment in their cliaracter, to the growing intelligence and zeal ^ our 
people, who, they affirm, will, as tlicy awaken to a sense of thdr 
wants, take measures te supply them. With the aid of time, and 
by a relaxation of the conditions on which the Government grant ii 
dispensed, they indulge a diffident, hesitating hope of seeing the 
wants of the per>ple ultimately supplied. The advocates of a mora 
comprehensive and systematic scheme, on the other hand, point to 
the fact that a large portion of our }V)pulation is still allowed to 
g^w up ignorant and untrained. Admitting, for the sake d 
argument, that in process of time, and with some improvement in 
our existing machinery, education might gradually permeate our 
whole population, in how many generations, they s^k, may this 
hope reasonably be expected to be fulfilled 1 and whether this sort 
of patience is really a virtue which Christian men ought to practise I 
While we wait for a millennium, which may never oomo, are teai 
of thousands of innocent children to be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance and vice, in that intellectual and moral debasement whidi 
tnose only know who, like Howard, '^ have surveyed the mansioni 
of sorrow and pain, have taken the gauge and dimensions of miseiy, 
depression, and contempt, have remembered the forgotten, attended 
to the neglected, and visited the forsaken V* Under no system, 
they urge, which could possibly be adopted in tliis country could 
voluntary effort or reli^ous zeal bo dispensed with. The rate 
levied to erect or maintain a school would they acknowledge, be of 
little use if good and earnest men ceased to devote- themselves to 
the management of its affairs, and they ask whether the eompulsoiy 
provision of educational funds has damped voluntary ardour in the 
United States, or whether, as a matter of fact, the very highest ex- 
amples of well-directed, volimtary devotion may not be found in 
the managing committees of the schools of New England, Nev 
York, and Pennsylvania ? They do not deny that the denomina- 
tional system affords a stimulus which would be wanting to sn 
education supplied by means of a public rate. That is an unf cffton- 
ate result of our religious divisions ; but an imperf eoi education k 
better than tlie heathenism of utter ignorance ; and aealoua ministen 
would find means to supply the deficiency of dogmatic teaching is 
our schools. Sudi is a brief and meagre outline of the argumenti 
employed on either side of this great and difficult controversy. 

THE QUESTION OF COMP.ULSOKY EDUCATION — ^EXAMPLE. 

Dependent upon its decision is another question of great impor 
tance and equal difficulty. When a sufficient supply of schools hu. 
been secured, shall the attendance of cliildren of a certain age be' 
voluntary or compulsory ? Are we to rely upon the pai*entB' sense ^ 
of duty, or are we to call in the aid of the law in order to compel thoM 
who neglect their duty to perform it ? That excellent instituton, ilie 
Manchester and Salford Education Aid Society (an institution whidi 
affords an example for imitation in every town of the kingdom), 
have taken steps for a systematic canvass of the town, and hsTB ! 
found that everywhere a majority of the children between the ages j 
of three and twelve are found to be neither at school nor at w<A. \ 
This was not owing to the poverty of the parents, for *' in msnj \ 
districts" ^I quote from the report of this year) '^the number A 
children wno are not sent to school, but whose parente are able to 
pay school fees if they were willing, approaches very nearly to the 
number of those who are reglected on account of poverty/' In one 
district, out of 142 children not at school, only 31 were found to be- 
long to parents too poor to pay for their education. In the districts 
alr^tdy examined, of 6,787 children, neither at school nor at work. 
2,175 had parents able to pay for them, 3,G12 were the children oc 
parente unable to afford this expenditure. In other words, out of 
every 10 children absent from school, 7 were so by the wilfnl 
negligence, 12 by the poverty, of their parente. Their latest retuntl 
show that while they have made 24,000 grante to enable these latter] 
children to attend school, only half of that number, or 12,000, haw 
availed themselves of this aid. And this fact is attributed to th^ 
apathy of the parente. It is clear — and this fact is one which mult; 
never be forgotten during the discussion of this subject — that it vt 
not the employer of labour who is the competitor of] the schoolmas- 
ter. Of the children between three and twelve years of age, lesi 
than one in foui'teen is at work, while out of every twenty-two of 
such children only nine are at schooL 

EDUOATIOKAL CONDITION OF ENGLISH CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Miserable as this is, it seems to be hardly as bad as that which 
remains to be revealed. The committee has hitherto shrunk hrm 
visiting some of the worst and mostxxopulous districte in Manchestsr 
and Sidford, because so large a proportion were below the reach of 
tiieir influence. There is a lower depth yet to be sounded. Whila 
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we await the revelation of these dismal researchos, let us take a 
flfeneral view of the state of education in Manchester and Salford. 
[n these towns there are 104,000 children between the ages of three 
and twelve. A minute inquiry has established the fact that the 
numbers on the books of all the day schools of every class in Man- 
chester and Salford in 1865 was 66,000. Add to these 7,000 who 
may, judging by the sample already examined, be assumed to be at 
work, and there yet remain 42,000 neither at school nor at work. 
It is not, of course, to be assumed that none of these children get 
any schooling, but after making every allowance for a short and 
occasional attendance at school of a portion of this vast horde of 
neglected children— equal in numbers to the population of a con- 
fiderable town, — what a picture of the state of our urban fellow- 
Boantrymen does it nresent ! And let us not solace ourselves with 
&e hope that Mancnester, which has thus manf uUy laid bare her 
lore places, and thrown liffht into her darkest lairs, stands alone in 
sdncational destitution. Iknow that the enormous population of such 
h city as Manchester imposes a task of peculiar difficulty upon those 
irho devote themselves to supply and keep pace with its religious and 
niellectual wants. But have we no other great cities in Jidigland ? 
ind if the state of things in Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, were depicted with equal honesty and skill, have we any 
;eason to hope that they would exhibit different results 1 Are their 
nerchants more liberal, their ministers of religion more realous, 
iheir missionaries of good more numerous or devoted than those of 
Ifanchester and Salford ? An inquiry less minute and exhaustive 
Attn that made at Manchester, but sufficiently careful to deserve 
xmfidence, has, at the instigation of the Bishop of London, been 
nade under the auspices of the Committee of the Diocesan Board 
^ XSdueation into the state of education in the metropolis. Already, 
n 1861, the Royal Commission, presided over by the late Duke of 
Newcastle, had proclaimed the fact that, whereas the proportion of 
lie population of all classes receiving some sort of education in 
England and Wales was one in seven, or fourteen ]}er cent., the 
KToportion in Middlesex was one in thirteen^ or eight per cent, 
tfe inquiry just made shows no improvement m the interval. The 
Bost thiat has been done has been to keep things at their level, and 
verent retrogression. The committee reports that the means of 
iducation are wanting in the diocese of London (which, be it re- 
rtbmbered, does not include all the metropolis, a considerable por- 
ion of which is in the diocose of Winchester) for from 160,000 to 
100,000 children. Add to this statement the fact that tlie average 
ncrease of the metropolis calls for an annual increase of school 
loconunodation for 6,000 children of all classes every year, and what 
tronger demonstration could be furnished of the necessity of de- 
fiaing some elastic machinery capable of adapting itself to these 
lemendous numbers, this gigantic growth ? But the want of ao- 
ismodation is not the only, nor even the most pressing evil. The 
Ifenmiittee of the Education Aid Society, on whose information I 
mve so largely drawn, assert their belief that more valuable than 
lie aid they have extended to 7,000 or 8,000 perishing children, 
Mxe thiui tiie knowledge of their social wants which they have re- 
wiled to their fellow-citizens, is the proof they have supplied 
'that no voluntary or private effort can reach the depths of this 
ivil in the social constitution, and that further legislation is 
gqgenUy needed, such legislation as shall boldly seek to provide 
igr. and, as far as possible, secure the primary education of every 
ftud in our great community." 

WHAT THE LEGISLATURS HAS DOKS, AITD WILL NOT DO. 

The demand of the advocates of a national system is, that the 
Igislature should provide machinery by which schools should be 
loOt and maintained wherever thev were wanted. To this demand 
(tarliament has declined to accede. However urgent the need, 
bnrever absolute the destitution. Parliament refuses to supplv, or 
i» enforce the supply, of a single schooL It contributes wiui no 
■toctant or niggsro hand towards the erection and maintenance of 
ttboois which have received a certain amount of local support, and 
m certain guarantees of good management and efficiency. But it 
■■liatfw nothing. That the grant voted by Parliament, and dis- 
bosed under the superintendence of the Conmiittee of Council on 
HQcation, has done immense ffood, and has not reached the limit 
lite useful operation, I should be the last to deny. I doubt whether 

a nine millions of our vast exx>enditure have oecn ever so benefi- 
y applied as those devoted to the promotion of education. The 
noQual grant has provided for the inspection, and largely contributed 
o the maintenance of schools in England and Wales, at which some 
l200,000 are receiving an excellent elementary education. These 
HiooIb are taught by upwards of 11,600 certificated teachers, probably 
^ hest of their kind that any countiy contains, the cost of whose 
laiiiing has been mainly contributed by the State. It has greatly 
li^nroved our school buildings and apparatus, and ever^here, even 
^itete it gives no direct aid, it has tended greatly to raise the stand- 



ard of education. It has, indeed, improved in a far sweater degree 
than it has extended education. ^I do not deny that &e £1,600,000 
it has contributed towards the erection and enlargement of sonool 
buildings, have added something to their numbers and still more to 
their convenience. But the real substantial work done by the 
parliamentary grant has been to give us better masters and mis- 
tresses, and to test their woHt by uie instrranentality of inspection. 
And the value of the work thus done it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate. But beneficial as is this woric of improvement, it must not 
be forgotten that other work has to be done, and that to provide 
schools wherp there are none, and to secure the attendance of our 
youthful population, are matters well deserving the attention of our 
legislature. 

NECESSITY OF BOLDLY MEETING THE EDUCATION DUTPICULTY. 

We must, instead of liaving recourse to petty and mischievous 
makeshifts, boldly face our difficulties, and by enlightening the 
public mind and awakening the public conscience, enable Parliament 
to supply us with the madiinery which will impose on all alike the 
duty of providing education for our whole popidation. I know the 
objections to such a proposition ; I appreciate the difficulties of 
carrying it ; I foresee the religious controversies to which it will give 
rise ; I admit that we run the risk of losing some considerable 
advantages connected with the present system ; but it is my deep 
conviction that the balance of good lies on the side I advocate. 
Briefly and generally stated, my proposition would be to maintain 
the present system whore it works well, but wherever satisfactory 
evidence is given that the provision of education falls short of the 
wants of the population, to supply the deficiency by an education 
rate. It is affirmed that even tins partial introduction of the rating 
system would be the death-blow to all voluntary efibrt. I have no 
doubt that many schools now maintained witn difficulty by the 
voluntary sacrifice of a few over-weighted men would be devolved 
upon the rate. But I do not believe in the extinction of the volui^- 
tary system. It is too deeply fixed in the Habits of a large portion 
of our people ; its advantages are too strongly felt, both by Church 
and Dissent, to be easily uprooted or readily surrendered. Never- 
theless, experience has proved that the voluntary spirit, in its full 
power and development, is the growth of certain favourable soils, 
and that there are wide ungenial regions in which it can find no 
sufficient nutriment. In districts like the princijpality of Wales 
where the population is not collected in overpowenng masses, and 
the voluntiuy system is thoroughly organized ; in many of our rural 
parishes, where the squire and clergyman work heartly together ; in 
those portions of the country where the rich, poor, and middle 
classes co-exist in fair proportions ; our present system has very 
nearly supplied the means of education, and may be trusted to make 
up the deficiency within reasonable time. But in the poorer dis- 
tricts of our larger cities, in |>arishes where the clergyman struggles 
in vain against the niggardlmess of the landowner and the apathy 
or hostility of the farmer ; in those places, in fine, which the volun- 
tary system, after 30 years' trial, has failed to reach, some^ other 
means more stringent and peremptory, and independent of indivi- 
dual caprice or illiberality, must be found. The alternative is the 
growth of a vast population in ignorance and vice, with ever- 
increasing danger to the State, and to the reproach and scandal of a 
civilized and Christian people. 

DISCUSSION OF COMPULSOBT EDUCATION PSBMATUBK. 

This settleiHent of the question, ''whether we are to have a 
national system of education/' must, it seems to me, precede the 
consideration of any measure of compulsory attendance ; and I con- 
fess that I should regret to see tne energies of the friends of 
education expended in that direction. Laws of compulsory atten- 
dance may almost be said to exist only where they are not needed, 
as in Prussia, in some of the Swiss cantons, in Massadiusetts. 
where the conviction of the value of education is so deep and 
general that the only use of such enactment is the formal recognition 
of the duty of parents to their children. I am satisfied^ that among 
ourselves such a law would simply be inoperative, that it would not 
and could not be enforced ; and I would therefore venture to re- 
commend that, placing our chief confidence in the growth of a 
better spirit among our people, and sparing no effort to evoke and 
cherish it, we should exert ourselves to obtain such indirect aid 
from the legislature as is suggested by the precedent of the Factory 
Acts. The last extension of the principle of these Acts in the 
Pottery districts, and to some five or six new trades, has already 
had the most beneficial results, unalloyed by any of the predicted 
inconveniences. There can be little doubt that similar r^ulaiions 
will shortly be extended to many other occupations, in acoArdance 
with the suggestions of the Children's Employment Commission. 
When this great step has been taken, and one more proof afforded 
of the feasibility and advantage of such legislation, Parliament will, 
I hope, gain courage to make one general law that no child nnder 
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twelve or thirteen yean of age shall be allowed to work without 
producing a certificate that he is able to read and write. Such a 
law, accompanied by an adequate proviaion of schools, would not be 
long in conveying, even to the most ignorant and degraded of our 
population, that sense of the value of education yrhicn is the truest 
indication, as it is tiie fairest fruit, for advancing civilization. I 
will leave to others who are, I believe, prepared i^ address you on 
the subject, the task of suggesting the best means of superintending 
and utiludng our educational endowments. I fully recognize 'the 
importance of the subject, and the good which may result from its 
discussion. But it has always appeared to me doublful whether 
thdse endowments could be made as largely and generally available 
for the education of the poor as some sanguine persons have sup- 
posed. Whatever changes in their administration may be effected ; 
to whatever extent the smaller charities may be consolidated, and 
useless or mischievous ones devoted to the purposes of education, 
the present local distribution will, I apprehend, be virtually pre- 
served. That distribution is so uneven, so widely different from the 
distribution of our population, that it seems inevitable that the best 
arrangements which can be made will only work a partial good. 

NECBSSITT FOR FEMALE EDUCATION. 

There is, I am satisfied, no more crying want in our age than that 
of a soimd and solid education for our women. I need not insist 
upon the immediate bearing of this subject upon that now under 
discussion. Education is like the doud, — 

" Which moveth altogether, if it move at all." 

Anv substantial improvement in the education of our middle-classes 
will tell directly and powerfully on those immediately below them 
in the social scale. Again, one of the difficulties which retards the 
progress of education is the demand for male labour, sensibly limit- 
ing the supply of masters, except at rates of payment beyond the 
means of many of our schools. I look with hope to a remedy for 
this evil in the example of a country which has outstripped all 
others in the extent and completeness of its public system of educa- 
tion. In the United States of America, the work of education, not 
only in the elementary, but even in the more advanced classes of 
schools, may be said, almost without exaggeration, to be carried on 
by women. In the schools of Massachusetts there are 9,340 females 
employed as against 1,544 male teachers -, and the prox)ortions in 
many other states are nearly similar. The great subject, however, 
for our consideration is how to give to our fellow-countrymen that 
indispensable minimum of education which is, in the language of 
M. Guizot, the author of the greatest and most successful scheme of 
national education in our days, ** the bare debt of a country towards 
its offspring," *' sufficient to make him who receives it a human 
being, and at tlie same time so limited that it may be everywhere 
realized." The demand is so reasonable and moderate, that in a 
country like ours, so full of good and conscientious men, lovers of 
the public weal, and impatient of all recognized evils, it would seem 
only necessary to proclaim and prove the necessity for a remedy in 
order to secure its application. But, alas ! the forces combined 
against the adoption of any comprehensive system are many and 
powerful. Once more we shall find arrayed against us the fears, 
the jealousies, and what is more formidable, the deep-seated con- 
victions of religious bodies. Once more we shall encounter the en- 
thusiasts of voluntary effort. And I greatly fear tiiat the majority 
of our ruling classes are as yet rather inclined to s(4f -complacent 
congratulation on the progress we have made than to acknowled^ 
the necessity for renewed and more systematic exertions. It would 
almost seem that notliing less than one of those providential 
calamities which have so often roused our fellow-countrymen into 
wise and strenuous action will awaken them from their pleasant 
delusion. Fear of an Irish rebellion brought us Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; an Irish famine was the death-warrant of the corn-laws ; the 
terrible mutiny in India became, we may hope, the starting-point of 
a happier era for our greatest dej^ndency ; and, if I may borrow a 
minute example from your recent experience, I can testify to the 
improved perception of sanitary evils, and the alacrity and vigour 
infused into our sanitary legislation by the presence of the cholera. 
We can hardly hope for anjr such impulse to the cause of national 
education. To many the misery and debasement of so large a part 
of our fellow-coimtrymen are either unknown, or, at any rate, they 
do not interfere with the daily comforts and sense of security of 
our educated classes. The thunder-clap from Manchester, repeated, 
as I oaiTipstly hope it will be, by similar investigations in our other 
great cities, may alarm their fears, or, better still, may touch their 
hearts and ponscienees, and rouse them into vigorous action. And 
I cazmot doubt but that, stirred by this unexpected and appalling 
revelation of widespread ignorance and hopeless apathy, a younger 
generation of publjxj men, some of whom perhaps now honour me 
with their presence and attention, will aspire worthily to oom- 
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6. PROF. FAWCETT, M.P., ON PRACTICAL EDUCATIOl 

Professor Fawcett, in the course of a speech at a meeting held 
Brighton, to witness the distribution of the prizes and certifif "" 
gained at the last University Local Examinations, said:— T 

IS a school growing up— if more prominentiy represented by 

plete the TTork of national education, so nobly begxm by those man than another it is by the present Chancellor of the Excheqner- 



veterans of a glorious war — Lord Brougham, Lord Russell, M 
Shaftesbury, and Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. 

3. EARL RUSSELL ON RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

At the Borough-road Schools, the sixty-fourth general meeting of 
the British and Foreign School Society was lately held. Earl Ria- 
sel as usual presided. 

The President, in the course of a long speech, said that he ooi- 
sidercd it a great misfortune that at the beginning ol its adt»j 
career, now more than 60 years ago, the Established Church did not 
ccmsent to proceed on the same principle — viz., to give thsiid^ 
ous instruction which they thought right according to the doctooB 
of the Church of England, but omitting all distinctive religiou 
teaching in the schools, and combining all in their schools throng 
the teaching of the Bible. It was a gi*eat misfortune that she Umb 
established a system of her own, but that cannot be now repaired* 
and we must look to other means to supply the wants of the prcseat 
c^eneration. He trusted that religious instruction would not be 
lost sight of in any plan of education which the Government migia 
think fit to introduce to Parliament, and that while systematic edu- 
cation should pervade the land, and while schools should be estab- 
lished throughout it, we should be penuitted to give that iustnu^ 
tion in the Bible which had always been the mark and di»tinctioD 
of that society. He hoped that those who had hitherto been iaid 
unduly to maintain schools would no longer be called upon to bear 
the burden alone, but that those who have shown tliemselves unwil- 
ling, and yet have plenty of means, would Ijo rated fairly to pruTide 
and maintiain schools. Lord Ljrveden^ in moving the adoption ot 
the report expressed a hope that in any scheme of education Gw- 
emment might propose, nothing would be done to damp volnntaix 
education, believing as he did that any system of compulsory edu- 
cation carried out by means of rates and taxes would cramp the ob- 
ject instead of promoting it. 



4. LORD LYTTLETON ON UNIVERSITY LOCAL EX.\MI- 

NATIONS. 

Lord Littleton presided at a public meeting held at the Londoi 
University for tiie distribution of the certificates and prizes obtiiii- 
ed at the last examination of students in the London centrs, no^ 
members of the University. The noble Chairman in opening tli9 
business, remarked that the Oxford and Cambridge local eianrntt- 
tions were important features in the movement in favour of vhit 
was populai'ly called middle-class education. Glancing at the effoiti 
made of late years to promote education, the institution of the ifl- 
tem of public examinations at the two ancient Universities, its I^ 
cent extension to the middle-classes, and its advantages, he turned 
to the report of the Royal Inquiry Commissioners, which he aid 
had placed the whole subject of national education upon a footinf 
altogether diflferent from that on which it formerly stood, and id- 
ded that if their recommendation should receive effect it would rendar 
it impossible tliat the impoi*tant question of the education of tbe 
people should depend any longer upon mere voluntary effort, one 
of the proposals l)eing that the whole of the endowed and the prirate 
schools of the country should be placed under some general msB- 
agement, which should embrace the whole country. He hoped tW 
these local examinations would receive permanent establishinent in 
any general measure that might be adopted, because nothing could : 
compete with the prestige which the high character, the antiqmlj. | 
and acknowledged authority of the two great Universities of Oxfoid 
and Cambridge necessarily conferred in their certificates and ho& 
ours. He recommended, in order to test tiie efficiency of the in 
struction, that in future whole classes should be sent up for exam- 
ination, instead of a few prominent boys from each school. fi« 
claimed credit for the University of Cambridge, in liaving been tto 
first to introduce an examination for girls, whose capacity for dew- 
ing witli almost all educational subjects was, he believed, quite 
equal to that of boys. He deprecated the system of cranuning, m 
quoted from the report of the Syndicate to show that in too many 
instances the pui)ils sent up from some of the private schools ytett 
little better than parrot-taught, knowing nothing really of the sub- 
jects in which they were examined, while in respect to some of A^- 
gii-la it was astonishing how ingenious they proved themselves *" 
filling whole sheets of paper with well and grammatically writt 
sentences having no meaning whatever. 
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whose tone of thought is to esteem knowledge hj its practical worth; 
and I know it is sometimes said to « boy or a young man who dis- 
tinguishes himself in mathematics, in Greek, or in I^tin, what will 
he the use of mathematics, or of Greek, or of Latin to you in after 
life ? Now, I think it is most important steadily to keep in view 
the practical use of knowledge ; but what I should venture to say 
would be this, that after aU ihe highest and the greatest aim of 
education is to train the mind. You cannot say that this boy ought 
to be taught certain things, and another boy ought to be taught the 
same things. Rut the great mistake that is made in education — it 
has been made by the universities — ^is to make every boy and every 
young man go through the same stereotyped system, based on the 
assumption that what is good for some must be good for all. Now, 
it seems to me, that the great end and aim of the teacher should be 
to discover the mental character and the intellectual capacity of the 
boy and the girl, and then to devote his chief attention to teaching 
that boy or girl those branches of knowledge which will dev^op the 
reasoning powers of the mind, and give a completeness and harmony 
to the mental faculties. Do not ever commit tlie fatal mistake of 
estimating knowledge by simply what b said to be its practical use. 
I remember the speech which was made by Mr. Lowe at Edinburgh. 
It was one of the most dangerous and michievous speeches I ever 
read in my life. Mr. Lowe is an accomplished man ; he is a learn- 
ed man ; and when he spoke to an audience of working men who 
had not enjoyed the same blessings of mental cultivation that he 
had, he ought to have raised them up to the desire of obtaining 
mental cultivation and obtaining more knowledge ; but instead of 
doing this he tried to sneer at knowledge and throw contempt upon 
it. He said, '' What is the use of mathematics ?" or he said, ''How 
very few there are who use mathematics in after life ?" He said, 
'*What is the use of Greek and Latin ? how very few people in after 
life will be required to translate Greek or Latin, or read Greek and 
Latin prose." That is perfectly true ; b\it, then, he ought to have 
mentioned this further fact, tliat to some minds there is no branch 
of knowledge that acts one quarter so effectively in training the 
mental faculty as mathematics, and Greek and Latin. Then, again, 
although they have no practical use — perhaps you cannot turn them 
to pounds, shillings, and pence — ^they have tliis practical advantage, 
that they give you an amount of pleasure and happiness in after Uf e 
that no amount of wealth can possibly secure. How can you place 
a pecuniary estimate upon that knowledge, which is derived from 
mathematics, which wiU enable you to contemplate some of the hid- 
den mysteries and marvels of the heavenly bodies ? How can you 
plaoe a pecuniary price upon having your mind cultivated to such 
an extent as to enable you to comprehend the exquisite beauty of 
those laws by which the motion of every star and every planet is 
governed ? How can you set h monetary value upon that know- 
ledge of a language which will bring you in contact with the life of 
one of the most remarkable civilizations that ever existed in the 
world, and bring you into intellectual harmony and unison with the 
thoughts and words of some of the greatest writers, poets, and ora- 
tors who ever thought or spoke ? No ; all knowledge has a practical 
value. If you are brought up to some trade, you may not be able 
to use that particular knowledge. But whatever may be your future 
walk in life you cannot occupy a position in which a well-trained 
mind and a development of the reasoning powers are not of the ut- 
most possible advantage to you. Again, I would say when you are 
going through the drudgery of learning the rudiments of 
some branch of knowledge, you may thinJc you shall never be 
adequately repaid for your trouble ; but however great a man's 
wealth may be in after hfe, however deeply he may have drunk of 
all worldly enjoyments, if he is an honest man he will tell you that 
the greatest pleasure which he has ever enjoyed is the pleasure 
-which he has derived firom intellectual cultivation. It will bring 
you an amount of pleasure which it is impossible now adequately to 
estimate ; and you will find, year after year as you live, tliat one 
of the greatest truths to keep steadily in view is this — ^that know- 
ledge ought to be loved for knowledge sake. 

6. MR. W. E. FORSTEB, M.P., ON EDUCATION. 

At a meeting held at Bradford, to unveil the monument erected 
to the memory of the late Mr. Oastler, Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
in the course of his speech, remarked tiiat the great evils to be dealt 
with at present were gross ignorance and intoxication. Something 
could be done by law to remove both, but much more could be done 
by the people themselves, and the factory system as now adminis- 
tered did to a great extent leave it in the power of the heads of 
families to do much for the education of their children, and to do 
much to put down the dreadful evil of intoxication.- It waa his 

Elace now, connected with the Government, to consider what legis- 
ktion could do for the teaching of the children. The little connec- 
tion he had had with the Education office did not make him one whit 



the less determined that the State should do its duty in bringing 
means of education to all children in the country, and if the parent 
either could not, or would not, do his duty, and if the neighbours 
did not, or would not, do their duty, then he would say that the 
State should step in and do it for iJiem ; and so far as it was pos- 
sible and just, make them pay their share of the cost. But it was 
very little that he could do, or that Parliament could do, or any 
Government could do, compared with what parents themselves 
could do. He adverted to the fact, notwithstanding the Factoiy 
Acts gave powers to parents to extend education to children, 
there was a great neglect of children before tliey were sent to 
mills, and warned parents as to the solemn duty imposed upon 
them to avail themselves of all opportunities for giving educa- 
tion to their children. He urged that they had the same power 
within themselves to put down and remove intoxication, and 
that Parliament could not relieve them from the duty of self-help 
in these matters. 

Mr. Forster also presided on May 19th, at a great educational 
meeting in Leeds. He spoke at great length on the position of the 
education question. He said it was as impossible for tlie State to 
interfere in the matter of education as in. the relief of the poor, 
without some degree of danger, which must be instantly guarded 
against. A poor man must be made to understand that education 
was not given as a matter of charity, but a work of co-operation. 
It was the duty of Government, when dealing with education, to 
consider the question as a great whole, and it was the business of 
the State to turn the imiversities and the endowed schools into 
great national institutions, to which all parties and all creeds had 
access. Grammar Schools had been too much forgetful of the poor, 
and there had been too much aping of the education of Eton. If 
that departure from the necessities of these days had not occurred, 
those secondary schools would have better answered their purposes. 
Speaking of the universities, he said a man could not obtain his 
degree until he was 22, and he complained that the time was so 
much longer than it used to be. Boarding schools, he considered, 
had arisen from the secondary classes imitating the ways of those 
above them. It was said they must be very careful how they 
changed the standard of education, that it would be disadvantageous 
to those who were bom with silver spoons in their mouths. He 
believed the day was gone by when men were born rulers, and no 
arrangement would he more unjust to the gentlemen of England 
than to give them educational establislmients exclusively to them- 
selves. The more efficient the education of great schools was mode, 
the more efficient would be the education in the schools for the 
poorer classes. It had been liis duty to inquire into the education 
of the working classes, and he found unless tliey made these gram- 
mar schools the teacners of what was wanted, they would be no 
longer the schools of the greatest use — schools in which the cleverest 
boys of the working classes could be brought up. The great feature 
of his bill was to make use of these endowments for the develop- 
ment of talent wherever it could be found. At present, there was 
very little chance for a clover boy of working pai'ents. If they 
were to keep pace with other countries, they could not afford to let 
any talent lie dormant, and they must coll it out, and give it an 
opportunity to rise. He hoped to see every large town in the coun- 
try rating itself to have one of these reformed grammar schools, 
because tiiey would see how good they were ; and the time would 
come in ill elementary, national, and British Schools, when there 
would be exhibitions, by means of which the cleverest boys would 
be able to ascend to the greatest position. He was glad to find that 
at Birmingham, Feverdiam, and at other places, including Doncas- 
>ter, the main provision of his bill had been anticipated. In his 
bill, there were two ideas — one a reform of the Endowed Schools 
by a temporary Commission, and the other a good system of exa- 
mination, and the means of raising the educational profession by 
means of an Educational Council. This last idea had attracted a 
good deal of attention in Yorkshire. His first/>bject was to provide 
some means by which the Endowed Schools, when reformed, mi^ht 
be kept good. He had wished to provide some machinery which 
should show the trustees how the masters were teaching, and also 
that there should be a sort of guarantee, by the grantixu^ of certifi- 
cates, that the master appointed was fit for teaching. Schoolmas- 
ters were not considered, as they ought to be, as a profession— as 
one of the noblest professions. He sought to appoint an Educa- 
tional Council, and the idea was a new one ; and he thought the 
more schoolmasters and parents looked at it, the more they would 
like' it. Asking what mechanics' institutions had to do with all 
this, he said they would be the means of providing bridges from 
one class of schools to another ; so that the poor child should have 
the chance if he had the faculty, of becoming a scholar for the 
benefit of his country. Ignorance was weakness, and weakness 
meant pauperism and crime. There never was a time when people 
in Engmnd were more proud of tiie glory of their country—and he 
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wished to maintam it, but that could only be done by helping to 
make each individual stronger and increasing his culture. He 
would not admit secular teaching being on a par with religion, but 
the greater faculty you can give a boy, the better ho was for the 
clergyman to deal ^vith. 

7. REV. DR. VAUGHAN ON CLASSICS. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, presiding at the distribution of prizes at 
the Doncaster Grammar School, on Wednesday, defended classical 
studies in this fashion : — There was this about the study of the dead 
languages, that they could not change, whereas the living did. 
Why, if thpy taught a boy English to-day, it would probably be 
American to-morrow. There was no fixity in the living languages, 
whilst in the dead there was. and at the same time in the latter 
were the works of genius, which all the centuries that had rolled by 
since had not been able to aiTive at. He went in for the classics 
thoroughly, then, and had no sympathy whatever with the modem 
notion that they ought to "excuse verses." It micfht bo an old- 
fashioned idea, but still he considered that the man who could not 
^vrite a "verse" had not yet acquired that extraordinary nicety 
of language which proved him a master. But having formed the 
staple subjects, he would open out in all directions other branches 
for those who, from conformation of mind, to use a nice word, or 
idleness, or any other word they might adopt, wore incapable of 
this particular study. There wore boys who, if they lived a thou- 
sand years, would never be able to wiite a verso, and there wore 
some heads whidi could never hold a sum. Indeed, he himself had 
known one person whom it would have taken a long time to say how 
many two and two made. Wliat he objected to was this, leaving 
boys, because they could not do classics or mathematics, to do 
nothing. 

8. NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Earl Russell, in calling attention to some retunis for which he 
had moved, criticised, at some length, the measures which had 
been taken since 183D, for improving popular education. He pro- 
nounced that our system had not been a success, inasmuch as it 
had failed to spread education generally and universally, though he 
admitted that very much good had been effected. He believed, 
also, that it most imf airly laid a heavy burden on the clergy, who 
had done their part admirably. He was persuaded that next year 
it would be necessary to establish a good general system. He also 
believed that if the rating for certain objects, such as gaols and 
police, should be greatly diminished, a fresh nxie for education 
might be imposed and accepted. 

Earl De Grey agreed that the present system was not altogether 
satisfactory ; but declined to forestall the statement which the 
Government would, at the proper time, make of their views. Still, 
he thought Earl Russell had unduly depreciated the merits of the 
present system. The latest returns showed that it was year by 
year extending its usefiilness. Tlie number of schools inspected 
in 1868, was 15,572, being an increase on the previous year of 881 ; 
the number of children presented at inspection was 1,527,666, 
being an increase of 136,565 ; the average annual number attend- 
ing was 1,241,780, which shows an increase of 94,317 ; tlie number 
of certificated teachers was 13,387, showing an increase of 774 ; 
the number of assistant-teachers was 1,279, being an increase of 
76 ; and the number of pupil-teachers was 13,185, beingHn increase 
of 1,666. A system wmch provides education under the stringent 
regulations of the Privy Council, and under strict inspection, for 
an average attendance of 1,241,780 children, was a system, he 
thought, which was doing a good work in the country, and which, 
whatever arrangements might ultimately be made, we ought not 
hastily or rashly to interfere with. 

The Duke of Marlborough observed that there was an enormous 
amount of work done by persons who did not bring themselves at 
all under the control of the Government, and whose exertions 
were seldom adequately appreciated. The decennial return, which 
resulted from the labours of the National Society, and which had 
only recently been printed, showed that out of a total of £8,991,- 
000 expended in England and Wales, in the course of ton years, 
upon education, no less than £4,654,333 had been the resiilt of 
voluntary subscription. It appeared aUo that from a total of 
11,261 Church of England Schools, which are included in the 
return of those paid by the National Society, the number of those 
receiving aid from Parliamentary grants, was 4,690, and the num- 
ber that are not receiving Parliamentary aid is 6,671. This repre- 
sented an enormous amount of voluntary effort existing in the 
Church of England. 

The Marquis of Salisbury warned the House against the dangers 
that would be incurred by the imposition of a general education 



rate. Five-sixths of the wealth of the country, owing to the wast 
of uniformity in our system, now escaped taxation ; and if tiu 
land had to bear the additional expense of National Educsiian, 
it would create a spirit of resistance, which would secure for tiis 
system an amovmt of unpopularity, which no improvement m 
education would suffice to counterbalance. He also reminded the 
House, that the moment an appeal was made to rates, volnntaiy 
subscriptions would be killed. 

The Bishop of London upheld the statement of the Duke d 
Marlborough, with regard to the number of satisfactory sdiooh 
that were beyond the cognizance of the Privy Council. 

9. NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Melly calls the attention of the House to the nmnber d 
young children in our large towns who are growing up without any 
education, imaffected ei&er by the educational clauses of ik 
Factoiy Act or by voluntary efforts. He contended that the in- 
formation necessary for framing a large measure of education vai 
not in the hands of the Government. They were still without sny 
information with respect to the condition of the Urge class c& 
children to be found in the streets of our large towns. In such 
towns the parochial system had broken down, and had not been 
suplemented by any municipal system. 

He would take the case of the three greatest cities in the empire, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, which contain^ an 
aggregate population of 1,219,000. In those towns, private charity 
and voluntary effort, as well as public action prevailed to a remark- 
able degree. The time and money expended on education was 
considerable ; and yet he could state, from trustworthy informatioEQ 
given to him, that of 94,000 children lately visited m those three 
towns, 25,000 were at school, 29,000 were neither aUwork nor at 
school, and 12,000 were at work. The returns furnished by the 
Registrar-General shewed that in these three towns there were 
252,000 children of school age. Of these, 56,000 were receiving 
education in schools which were aided by grants from the Frixy 
Council. Not more than 122,000 could be said to attend any school 
whatever, and from 66,000 to 75,000 were growing up withont any 
education whatever, being entirely unaffected by education claiues, 
the Industrial Schools Act, or voluntaiy effort. This was the 
result of the laissez /aire poHcy of leaving almost everything to 
voluntary effort. The lesser kinds of crime were on the inerean 
among the juvenile population in these towns. The number of 
juveniles apprehended m 1861 was only 1,549 ; in 1868 it vas 
3,728. He believed that judicious expenditure on schools vonM 
increase the wealth of the nation. 

There were in England 80 Industrial Schools, containing 5,4€a 
cliildren, the expense to the State being £68,000 a year. These 
schools were, in fact, boarding-schools, costing £18 a head. In an 
economical point of view 8U<£ schools were indefeasible, and he 
believed they produced the most inimical effects on the honest and 
industrial poor. Education should not be entirely separated from 
maintenance. The State coidd well afford the one, but to give tho 
other would pauperise the nation. Nor could the object be effected 
through such a fiill as that of tlie Home Secretary or the Vios- 
President of the Council, compelling the erection of rated schooU. 
That would be a step in the right direction, but it would not go far 
enough. 

This was illustrated by the experience of the Manchester and 
Birmingham Education Aid Societies. Those societies had tried 
the experiment of free schools, and what was the result ? The 
Manchester Society issued 36,000 tickets for their free school, but 
such was the apathy and indifference, that 9,000 of the tickets 
were not used. In the first year only 74 per cent, of the tickets 
were used ; in the seooiid year, only 54 per cent. ; in tlie third, 45 
per cent. ; in the fourth, 37 per cent. ; and in the fifth, when the 
operations of the society had become much restricted, the propoJ^j 
tion was CO per cent. Moreover, the great number of tickets issued 
only increased the gross school attendance by 2,875 children. !» 
Birmingham, out of 4,729 tickets issued only 3,000 were used, and 
the school attendance was increased by 2,800. 

The Committee of the Birmingham Society said in their report 
that, having fairly tested the matter, they found that there were 
two classes of poor — one who could not afford to send their children 
to school, and another who cared nothing at all about education, 
and they were forced to the conclusion that the children belonging 
to the last class coidd only be brought under education by a cof^' 
pulsory law. He would now proceed to the principal point, vhi^ 
he wished to argue. He believed that the only legiidation by whi» 
they could meet the evil was legislation which would enforce the 
attendance of children at school in our great cities. There wew 
ample precedents for such interference on the part of Parliament 
If the Legislature enforced vaccination, why should it not enfor» 
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edueafciozi ? Ab regarded the Factoiy Act, ii&ere. was thia extra- 
ordinazy state of things, that while duldren who were leaming 
habits of obedience, order, and industry, were obliged to go to 
school, those who were in the streets leaming all sorts of vice were 
left to themselves. 

The head of the Poor Law Board had remarked that making 
education compulsory would be only a natural consequence of the 
law that made the maintenance of children compulsory on the com- 
munity. In this year's reports from the Inspectors of Sdiools, no 
leas than eleven out of twenty-eight Inspectors advocated compul- 
sory attendance at schools. 

He would, in the first place, buy or build free municipal schools, 
and plant them like Martello towers against intemperance and 
pauperism, and ho would support them to the extent of two-thirds 
by a rate, and to the extent of one-third by a srant from the Privy 
Council-office, but this third should only be paid on condition that 
the schools came up to the standard of efficiency stipulated for by 
the Privy Council. He would also have school beadles appointed 
by the schoolmasters or by the Town Council, and they should 
have power to summon any child found in the streets between nine 
and twelve in the morning and two and five in the afternoon, and 
ho would do nothing more. 

He believed that by giving such powers to the municipalities <^ 
the great cities, and by compelling them to erect schools and rate 
the inhabitants for their support, they woidd sweep the streets of 
hundreds of thousands of children, and accomphsn the object he 
had in view. He admitted that we had a magnificent sjrstem' of 
denominational schools, in which 1,500,000 of our population were 
instructed, but as regarded the poorest dasses they were, not affected 
by these schools ; the children who were at present being educated 
in them were rather those of the poorer ix)rtion of the xniddleolaM^ 
and the artisans. It was a great mistake to suppose that the work* 
ing class consisted of only one clasa. He believed that a system 
of free secular schools with compulsory attendance woidd give a 
great impetus to education, and parents would send their children 
in larger numbers than they did at present. 

Mr. Dixon stated that in Birmingham tiiere were 55,000 children 



the Home Secretary last year, alter citing ^ese words, went on to 
say that those who demanded compulsory education were ' strMng 
for what was Quixotic and impracticable. 

Mr. Alderley admitted that in the great towns which had been 
referred to there was no lack of school accommodation ; so ihid 
what we really wanted seemed to be merely incre^ed police powers. 
As to enquiry, there had certainly been enough of that. He be- 
lieved, however, that the subject would best be dealt with by fur- 
ther minutes of the Privy Council, for he did not think the present 
system had been fairly tried, and he had a great objection to em- 
bark in new remedies till the old ones had been exhausted. He 
should be glad to see the denominational s^tem carried out. He 
thought that even now a hybrid bill enabling large towns to rate 
themselves for educational purposes would confer a grest benefit. 

Mr. Buxton said that the real question was wh^lier the machin- 
ery proposed could be carried out The proposition that the police 
shoiild catch all the idlers, and send them to school every day 
seemed to him to be absuid, because it would occupy all their time. 
He was opposed to the revolutionary measure of the hon. member 
for Brighton, and thought that there was great force in the objec- 
tion that unless the parents consented to send their children to 
school the compulsory system would fail. 

The next proposal was to get rid of the voluntary system, and 
make the scnoola public institutions, supported by the rates. There 
might have been some jealousy of the Church obtaining the lead- 
ing part in the management of the schools, but the clergy had shown 
so liberal and unsectarian a spirit in the education of the people 
•tha;t there was no ground for such jealousy, and in his opinion the 
nation owed a debt of gratitude to the cleigy for their self-sacrifice 
•ad 4evotion to the cause of education. What really was the pre- 
sent state of this educational question? They already haid a 
gigfmtic madiinerv at work with the full concurrence of the count:^, - 
and which though not so fruitful as they had hoped, yet had 
wron^t effects of infijiite value. Alrea&y one in 7*7 of the whole 
population was on the sdiool books, while in the best educated 
countries in the world the prox>ortion did not exceed 6*25. Nor 
was it for want of the machinery that the proportion was not far 



of the working class of school age, that about 20,000 were in schools, larger. It was only in a limited degree that the still existing lack of 
and 35,000 attending no school whatever; that the parish authori- ' •• * • "' x-*__i-__i j.i-* j __ 

ties had failed to enforce f he Denison Act ; and that the Factory 
Act had emptied the factories without fillins^ the schools. He 
argued that our school system must base itself on taxation, and 
that our schools must be unsectarian and free. 

Mr. Fawcett agreed witii the condusioit of the Duke of New* 
castle's Committee that ihe Privy Council Grant could never be ex- 



education was owing to the want of school accommodation and ap- 
pliances, but to the apathy of the parents of children. At Man- 
chester, for instance, the Education Aid Society issued tickets' to 
the children of the poor, which would have furnished them with 
schooling had the parents cared to used them. And yet in Decem- 
ber, 1866, out of 21,000 children who had received such tickets less 
ihasa- 10,000 were found to be at school, and he saw no reason for 
ponded in a thoroughly National system of*Education« Whit j believing that the proposed chance from voluntary support to a 
was wanted was a compnJsoiy rate and a compulsory . attendance, [general system of education rates would have any marked efiect in 

enaing tins mat evlL 

It would be rash to sweep away a great system which had been 
long estabUshed, which had rather grown of itself as it wer^e from 
natusal roots, in the conscientious benevolence of the people, than 
been forced upon them from without, and which, though not per- 
fect, had at any rate worked marvellously well, and was becoming 
every day ftiore ^dent. As Lord de Qrey showed the other even- 
ing) in last year the number of schools inspected had increased b;^ 
a thousand ; the number of children j^resent at inspeotion Wasmore 
than a million and a half, being an increase of 136,000 ) the aver- 
age nominal number attending was 1,241,000, being an increase of 
little less less than an hundred thousand ; while th» ntlmben of 
certifi;ed teachers, of assistant-teadiers, and of pupil*teaehen 'wrero 
all largely increased. 
The system then was not a decaying one, nor a stationary one, it 



the latter because there was actually at present more school aocom 
modation than there were duldren. This want of education xe- 
anilted from a combination of motives, including the ignoranoS) 
poverty, and selfishness of the parents. Some parents were too 
ignorant to appreciate the advantages of education for their child- 
Ten. Othera were too poor, and a third dass too selfish. Surely if 
thcgr could compel wondng children to go to school, they had ten- 
fold more right to coerce the idle. Enforce attendance, and thsM 
vras an end of the principal argument against compulsory rating, 
for he could not for one moment accept the doctrine, that there was 
no oonnection between the spread of education and the diminution 
of crime. If, then, the taxpayer complained, they would be en- 
abled to reply, 'Bear this adoitional ourden for a few years, and 
jroii will see a great reduction in the rates, which are now swelled 
by jMuiperism and crime.' He thought that education as well as 
pauperism and crime should be partly a local and partly an imperial 
cliarge, for in that way they would secure local administration, 
ivith its attendant economy, and they would make a large portion 
>f the wealth of the country which now escaped local taxation con- 
tribute its share. 

As to the religious difficulty, he did not think that it was insur- 
nountable. At all events the country was beginning to resolve that 
;ectarian rivalry should no longer stand in the way of the education 
»f the people. He did not wish to introduce irrehgious education ; 
»iity as practical men, they must see that schools supported by rates 
aust be made entirely undenominationaL If, however, any one 
Lk:ed to have denominational schools, they miffht escape the school 
•a.te, for it need not be levied in any district which the Qovenunent 
xispector reported to be sufficienty provided ; and so he saw no 
eason why the two systems should not work side by side. We 
bould only require compulsory instruction for a single generation. 

lh£r. M. Pattisoui one of the Commissioners of 1861, said, in his 
eport on education in Germany, that the school was compulsory 
bcre only in name — ^it had become so deeply rooted in the social 
Abits of the (merman people, that, if the law were repeided to-mor- 
ovr, the schools would continue to be as full as they now were, yet 



was a growing, a vigorous, a flounhing system^ it was one feally 
adaptMl to the feelings and the wishes of the people* Another 
difficulty really mustbe taken into account. The pressure of rates 
was reaily a crushing bniden on the people, and was produdng very 
disastrous efiects. It was causing great suffering ; was sinking 
many into pauperism ; and greatly discouraging we building of 
houses for the poor. It woidd be a serious thing to increase this 
distrossing burden, and he could not but think it somewhat rash to 
throw the weight <^ supporting our schodb upon this precarious 
and painful source of income, and thus to extmguish, as they cer- 
tainly would, the voluntary contributions, amounting, at the pre- 
sent time, to half a million per annum. 

He would not now touch upon the rdigiotis difficulty beyond o1^ 
serving that it did not arise, as many seemed to think, from a meie 
sectarian bigotry ; the people in this coimtry had a profound con- 
viction, which ought not to be troated witii c<mtempt, that theif 
childron ought to be l»ought up in the fear of Gkxl, and with a 
knowledge of their Chrisuan duty, and no system could flourish 
that did not fully recognise and respect that feeling. Upon tiie 
whole, he thought that the counlay was not at all propared for the 
xibdioal change mdioated in the amendment of his hon. friend. 
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Lord Sandon ar^^ed that the accounts with regard to destitute 
children were so diverse that before afiectix^ any great change in 
the educational system it would be well to have more accurate re- 
turns. He did not believe the country was prepared for a great 
change, or that the artisan class would be content witli an education 
that was not distinctively religious. 

Mr. W. E. Forster thanked Mr. Melly for the great pains he had 
taken in the cause of education. He also agreed that the class of 
children of which he had spoken ought to be considered apart from 
other classes. These children escaped education because there was 
no oo-operation by Uie parents. The consequence was th^t they 
were ready to become members of the dangerous classes. 

The time for comprehensive measure was come. It would have 
been quite impossible, however, to introduce now a measure which 
would occupy ahnost the entire session. He believed it would be 
impossible to deal with the question by any mere alteration in the 
present minutes of the Bevised Code, for the House would not, he 
thought, consent to make such changes as would bo necessary to 
tiim the present system into a national one. It was one of the 
hardest problems any Government could have to solve, how to 
change tlie present partial denominational system into a national 
system without injuring the present system. They wanted to touch 
those who were not reached by voluntary efforts, He confesses he 
had lost hope that the present system could do much more than 
keep pace with the increase of population among that class who fre- 
quented the schools. The hard-working artisan who cared about 
education took advantage of the Resent system ; the man who 
could be persuaded by religious bodies to entrust tliem with the care 
of his children availed himself of it ; but those whom they Iwd to 
deal with were neither of these classes, and the danger arose from 
that cause. 

Tliere was another important branch of the subject. Although 
neither the House nor the country would consent to one religious 
dcn(Hnination being aided m^re than another, or to the public 
money being given for religious teacliing, yet there was a strong 
feeling in the country that they should in no way interfere with or 
discourage religious teaching. A very large number of working- 
men care about relinous teaching, and ho did not believe any mea- 
sure would be popular which tended in any way to check it. 

There was many other difficulties. There was tlie difficulty of 
rating ; the difficulty of giving aid from the Consolidated Fund ; 
and the dfficulty as to the securities wliich should be given for good 
teaching. Then they came to the two questions, whetlier schools 
ought to be free or not, and whether tliey should look forward to 
com]pulsory attendance. The time had not come for expressing an 
opinion on either of these points ; but he must say he believed that 
the establishment of free schools in large towns would, to a large 
extent, have the effect of swallowing up all tlie other schools, or 
making it necessary that they should be free also. As to the ques- 
tion of compulsory attendance, he thought the argument that it 
would be un-English y/os an absurd one, and it was an alignment 
the force of which was destroyed by the Legislature's having com- 
pelled the parents of children who were at work to send them for 
education. But while he was of that opinion, he must say 4hat he 
tliought there would be great difficulty, considering the English 
mode of government and English ideas, in putting the machineiy 
for compulsory education in operation, and making the law any- 
thing more than a bnitum fuJmen. The experience of Grermany 
had often been cited. In that country compulsion was not necessary 
now, because every parent sent his child without any compulsion ; 
but he believed that if compulsion had not been provided for, the 
same result would not have been witnessed. America was rather 
more in point, and the experience of New England in this matter 
was rather curious. The Rev. Mr. Eraser, who was sent oiit as an 
education commissioner to the United States, made a most able re- 
portj in which he stated that there were compulsory laws in New 
England for the attendance of children at school. This was after- 
wards denied by Mr. Elihu Burritt, and Mr. Adams declared that 
Mr. Burritt was right and Mr. Eraser wrong. When Mr. Fraser 
was asked how he came to make such a statement, he proved that 
such an Act was in existence ; but it afterwards turned out that 
though the Act existed, it was so contrary to American feeling that 
it had not been made use of for so long a period, that its existence 
was forgotton. He believed that attempts had recently been made 
to put an Act in operation, but he did not know with what success. 

Allusion had been made to the number of Bills that had been 
brought forward on the subject of education. The year before last 
his right hon. friend the Home Secretary and himself tried their 
hand at legislation, and their experience cQiowed the difficulties 
which surrounded the question. Public opinion made marked pro- 
ffress between that period and last year. Whereas, the year before 
last the measure was only for permissive rating, it afterwards con- 
tained a power of compulsory rating in thosedistricts in which it 



could be proved that there was no other mode of proTi< _ 
They discovered that the converts they obtained were, gmetalij 
speaking, a few months later than the time at which it would hare 
been possible to pass the Bill proposed. Very powerful Buppott 
was given to the Bill of 1867, when they found it neoecasaxj to 
bring in the Bill of 1868. That only showed that not only had 
they to deal with a difficult subject, but with a changing and a pxo- 
gressive opinion. It was the duty of Government to take up the 
question, and it must be dealt with in a comprehensiYe maimer. 

Mr. Mundella said Germany had been spoken of as a oountty that 
was governed by centralisation, but it could not be said that Swit- 
zerland was so governed. He was familiar with Switzerland and 
Saxony. He had gone through Saxony, where he had been an em- 
ployer of labour, and he had never, in the city, in the fields, or in 
the mountains there, met a child ten years of age who coold not 
read and write with facility. More than that, he was borne out by 
a return which was made to this House last year. Lord Stanley, 
who was then Foreign Secretary, requested the Secretaiy o£ Le- 
gation at Berne to prepare a return. That return was of a re- 
markable character, and it completely upset all the theories that had 
been advanced against compidsory education. Mr. Rumble in that 
report said that in Switzerland the people were prond oi their insti- 
tutions, and convinced that the only sound and Luting baois of them 
was to be found in as widespread a scheme of public educati<m as 
possible ; and he went on to fdiow that after litde more than thirty 
years the state of education was such that they could state in sobo- 
truth that hardly a child in the Confederation was incapable of 
reading and writing with facility, unless physically and mentaUy 
incapable. Mr. Bumble attributed this to compulsory education ; 
and showed that although only thirty years had elapsed since it was 
established, compulsion was no longer necessary. He himself had 
examined large schools in Saxony, and conversed with the heads of 
schools, and Qiey had assured him over and over again that the idea 
that we had that it would be necessary to call in the aid the police 
was absurd. In Switzerland, in the canton of Zurich, they hiad an 
Educational Board. The children were aU r^iistered, and every 
house was registered, and every child of six years of age was re- 

?uired to attend school, and continue at school until it was twelve, 
f the parent did not send the child the schoolmaster reported him 
to the Educational Board, who fined him a i^nc or two, and it was 
considered there to be as disgracful for a man to refuse ^ucation to 
his child as to refuse it food or clothing. 

He could never realise to his mind tliat we could not accomplish 
the same thincr as was accomplished in Switzerland by the will of 
the people, fie believed there was no public opinion so growing 
in this country as that %hich was favourable to compulsory educa- 
tion. He believed that if the people were ednci^ed the cost would 
be amply compensated for by the decrease of pauperism and crime, 
and by the absence of that squalor and misery which they now saw 
in their large towns. 

He had taken the statistics of 12,000 persons employed in labour, 
and not 20 per cent, could write a letter decently, and he did not 
think that 60 per cent, of them could write at alL Thatwas a dis- 
grace to the country, and he hoped they would soon agree on a 
measure to give education not only to tiie children in lai^ towns, 
but to every child in the country. 

Mr. Jacob Bright remarked that in his intercourse with woiking- 
men he always found that they cared very . hMe about theolosieal 
teaching, and he believed they would always send their children 
where they could get the best secular instruction. 

Sir John Pakington believed that two things were necessary to 
secure a satisfactory solution of this question. The first was that 
there should be a strong GU>vemment, and the second was that that 
Government should be determined to settle the question. Now 
the 'first of these requirements they already had, and the only thing 
that remained was to see whether they would grapple in a deter^ 
mined spirit with this matter. It could scarcely be expected that 
they should bring forward a measure this session, because there was 
already sufficient business to occupy their entire attention ; but he 
hoped that next year they would see their way to deaJing with it. 
He had changed the opinion which he had often expressed, whidi 
was that the present system of education had been tried enongh, 
and that what they wanted was a better one. 

Mr. Alderman Carter, thought that all the ignorance of the 
country was not concentrated, as some hon. membcm seemed to 
suppose, in the large towns, but the rural districts had their full 
share. He knew well the feeling of the working classes, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that in the large towns the people were 
almost unanimously in favour of the compulsory system. They 
were satisfied that the present denominational syatem had failed to 
reach and educate the great masses, and therefore they must have 
a system which would not merely take hold of the pauper, tiie 
criminal, and those who were connected with them, bnt would 
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xeaob thai daas whioh happened to be between these, and thus pre- 
▼ent them from beooming criminalii. 



II. ^xym 011 ^tsictial (B&ut&tim. 



1. HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

1. Stop Disorder cat iU OutsH, — I cannot begin with a more im- 
portant maxim than the Latin adago^ OhsH principiis. Take your 
stand against the beginnings of evil. We are all so much the 
creatures of habit that any disposition of long standing is well-nigh 
tuudterable. however slight and tractable it may have been at the 
first. Applying this principle, then, to matters of government, we 
see ihat the slightest mclination to disorder in any boy, if not cor- 
rected at the first, will become a confirmed aversion to the restraints 
of authority. Nor is this all. The leaven of confusion which 
entered at one point in the person of a single boy, if not removed 
at once, spreads with no tardy motion through the whole mass ; so 
that, whereas you had at the first only one erring spirit to be guided 
back into the right path, you have now a whole flock scattered 
hither and thither over the deserts of anarchy and disorder. 

2. PunuhmenU. — ^Be careful to provide yourself with legitimate 
means of enforcing your orders, and do not give way to any mawk- 
ish sentimentality which may seek to deprive you of the needful 
resources of discipline. If proper modes of punishment be dis- 
allowed, the ruler, disarmed of his proper implements, is apt to use 
such as are improper, and thus at once impair his own authority, 
and occasion far greater suffering (or even downright injury) to the 
governed. Deprive the schoolmaster of his cane, and he will be in 
danger of using his hands in a way that may seriously hurt the 
children. Besides, the mere presence of such a resource imparts 
at once a confidence to the one side, and a wholesome awe at the 
other ; so that all occasion for punishment is commonly prevented. 
So nearly are subjects concerned in the maintenance of a proper 
armoury at the right hand of the throne. 

3. Chneral Ot>f^imon. — Should any general confusion arise^a 
most improbable contingency in a well-governed school — it becomes 
needful to strike a blow which shall be felt by each individually. 
A punishment affecting all, as detaining all till order be restored, 
wiU not work with large bodies in a high state of disorder, because 
the ferment is great, and there is a sympathetic force capable of 
sustaining a blow aimed at the body collective. Therefore you 
must affedTeach scholar individually, as by denouncing a punish- 
ment to be inflicted in case of continued confusion on an individual 
out of every class, &c., to be reported by the several monitors. 

4. Threai$, — ^Avoid threatening, particularly public threatening. 
It is an avowal that you cannot govern without punishment. If a 
boy disobeys you, require him to come to your desk, or to speak 
with you privately aner school. So your authority will be more 
felt by the school When you find it needful to give a warning, 
this warning must be to the individual privately. But the great 
support of authority is to adjudge punishment without any previous 
threat upon the commission of a known offence. 

5. Avoid Needless Collision. — ^There is not in the whole art of 
government a more important principle than this. Many rules, 
like medicines, are for the curing of disease ; this is for preventing 
them. Inexperienced rulers are commonly on the look-out for 
eveiy triflinff thing which may bear even the semblance of a slight 
on their auwori^. Thus it often happens that a frame of mind in 
a scholar perfectly natural and innocent, as a sense of disappoint- 
ment at some failure in his work, a momentary inattention, or a 
smile at some playful thought, being crossed by the needless inter- 
ference of the ruler, is raised into a tumult of antagonism. Make 
it a rule never to interfere without necessity, and remember that 
thanA there must be restraii^ts in the badcground, the less tliey 
are relt the better. Tou will never give an order unnecessarily, 
nor make it needlessly difficult of execution. * 

6. No Vindictive JFeelMtg in Punishment, — I need hardly say that 
aU punishment must be administered more in sorrow than in anger 
— ^nay, if possible, without anger at all. To be effective, punish- 
ment must be felt as the voice of reason quelling the disorders of 
our passions ; but how can this be so if the very source from which 
the punishment springs be a vindictive passion in the ruler 7 In 
Budi a case, will not the evil passions of the boy rather gain strength 
by conflict with those of the master, and like a stream pent up for 
a while by opposing force, ultimately burst its barriers, and spread 
ruin and desolation before it ? 

7. TreiUment of Now Comers. — It often happens that too much is 
expected of children newly entered in a school. They cannot all 
at once become pliuit to a system of government to which they are 
stnmfiers. The hesi course is to start a school with a small num- 

. ber ol Bcholan. These are soon brought into training by firmness 



and gentleness on the part of the master. When this has been 
accomplished, admit more, but do so very gradually. Thus the 
new comers, being a small body as compared with the children who> 
have been imder training, will conform to the conduct of the latter 
(the laraer mass), and, by a process easy, healthful, and expediti- 
ous, will acquire their tone and character. 

8. Signals. — It is deserving of notice that signals are of great use 
in the conveyance of orders ; indeed, it may be laid down as a 
general rule that, wherever you can express your will in this way 
as clearly as by words, a signal is to be preferred. When mven. 
with ease and calmness, it is an eminently dignified mode of e7.- 
pression ; it exercises the eye of those to whom it is addressed, «nd 
it prevents the voice of the master from becoming a hackneyed umd 
wearisome sound in the ears of the children. 

9. Silence. — There is one more point so conducive both to di sci- 
pline and teaching that it may serve at once as a conclusion to this 
part of our treatise, and an introduction to the next. It is the 
importance of guarding against noise, of maintaining a geuAiral 
hush, and introducing occasionally a short period of perfect silence. 
As regards discipline, it is obvious that the practice here recom- 
mended is peculiarly humanizing in its effects ; room is given for 
serious thoughts, the beauty of order is felt, humility is insensibly 
instilled, and every one is made to feel that he is a member of a 
society, and must curb his own selfish emotions by a regard for the 
comfort and good of others. And in teaching, it is equally obvious 
that in proportion as the mind of the scholar is kept free from the 
prepossession of other sounds, the gentle voice of instruction will 
find a ready entrance. — English Edvcational Eecord. 

2. OBJECT TEACHING. 

A VISIT TO THB FIRST OBJECT SCHOOL, E8TABLISUBD IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA SSVEN OB EIGHT YEAB8 SINCE. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be among educators in 
regard to the efficiency of schools of this class, there can be little 
or none as respects their influence in primary teaching. In the 
present instance, having been an observer of the progress of this 
sdiool during a period of four or five years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the plan of teaching by objects, pictures and familiar 
illustrations, is not only vastly more attractive to youth, as excit- 
ing interest in scholastic studies, by producing habits of observation 
but that it affords the greatest aid to progress in such studies. ' 

Such suggestions as the above will be at once appreciated by 
visiting the school-room of Anna Dickson, at No. 112 South Eigh- 
teen s&eet, Philadelphia, where the walls of the room are literally 
covered with diagrams in attractive colors, representing geometrical', 
truths ; objects in natural history, such as l)easts, birds, fish and 
insects ; varieties of the most valuable maps representing phyuoal 
features of continents and countries ; also, many illustrations ofr 
orthography, Ac. — all of which are adapted to lay the foundatiom 
of a thorough system of instruction, iftrom a few of the rudimeu>- 
tary exercises, it will be seen that considerable proficiency in ttio 
elemente of school learning has been obtained, when the agost (»ff 
the pupils are taken into consideration. 

When I entered the school-room the pupils were about being ^« 
crcised in examples of rather a novel form in divisioiu A oartsv 
number of dollars was expressed in figures, as, for uufonce, 242J3a^ *" 
From this it was required to determine how man^^ Ifliree-diiJIr '' 
five-dollar, ten-dollar, fifty-dollar and five-hundred-4Dlliu!- b 'ii' 
could be obtained ; the pupils being required, in the sama aav 
tion, to give the surplus dollars, v ery soon they nlanifiMy' .^^' 
appreciation of the question, although, from the enunciation / ^ 
the modus operandi was somewhat disguised. ^^- 

The next performance was an exercise in phonetic «; yeStnr / j 
informed by the teacher that such exercises were • ^q^ i 'JJ^ T** 
frequent in the public schools of the city. The i jxemkM *rii ?*2^ 
class acquitted themselves very intelligently, as w im q£^ . —J 

by their criticism, shown by the raising of ha* j^ ^^^ „ ^^^H!^ 
was obvious to them. 



On more than one occasion in this schod, \ Y^skve rami ixJcad ^ii 
proficiency of the pupils in natural histox^'^ they disti JifluiJh* 
readily the classes and orders without hesitaition tiie hai wShS?*^ 
given of any particular domestic or wild aidmal' I h^ alao^^ 



equally gratified with remarking their rea^liuMs in xAvvm^ \^L^^ 
nhv. historv. Ac. i*"/"-* -i geogra- 



phy, history, &c. 



semi- 



As I have been indulged in considerable privileges ia il lis 
nary, I gave, on the occasion of this visit, a few exercaaes. a snAM 
men of which will be given. In the first place, I wa^^rioSi^ 
obtain an average of the pupils' ages. The question was ac IdraLed 



ascer- 



to the teacher, but she referred it to her scholars— Imki^ . 
tamed, first, that the respective ages stood, omit<aiM/te cS!^!! 
parts, nearly as follows : two of six, four of seven one of XS* 
four of nine, six of ten, two of eleven, and two of Wehe— n lato^ 
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in all twenty-one pupils, and altogether embracing an amount of 
190 years. Several of the class suggested the dividing of this num- 
ber {l90) by 21 — ^giving a result a lUtle more than nine years for 
each pupil. 

Another problem was asigned them. I gave the following, viz : 
The time-pieces of Italy are represented to run on to 24 o'clock ; it 
is required to find how many strokes one, of their clocks will make 
in a week ? When the class understood the question definately, 
that is, that the strokes of the next hour after 12 would be 13, the 
problem was soon solved, as the whole number, up to 24, inclusive, 
were added, which would give the number in the 24 hours, or day 
and night. This, having been multiplied by 7, gave the niunber 
of stroks in a week. 

Tliis being done, I told the class there was a shorter way of work- 
ing the problem, which I would perform, and ask them to explain 
the operation. I added the first and last of the 24 numbers to- 
gether, and then nuiltiplied the sum by 12, tliis giving the first re- 
sult of 300. It was plain to be seen that the answer was the same 
they had wrought out, but they did not exactly see the relation of 
the 12 to the numbers used, or comprehend why it was taken as a 
multiplier. As no member of the class had even studied arithme- 
tical progression, I did not attempt to explain the principle of the 
operation, except by employing its application, to numbers similarly 
related ; but when ihey found that by taking such a series as 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7, and adding the first and last of these, and multiply by 
half the number of terms, the same result was attained as when 
the series was added, they were delighted with the experiment, 
and asked for more problems of the same kind. — HutnanltaSf in 
Pennttylvanixt School Jow^nal. 

3. PROFESSOR DANA ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The following extract, from Dana's Manual of Geology, will be 
interesting, probably, to some of our readers, who may be glad to 
have their attention called to the matter of the extract, while others 
may like to be introduced to what is, we believe, considered to be 
the standard American work on Geology. 

It is, of course, impossible to give an accurate knowledge of any 
of the Phenomena of Physical Geography to those who have not 
previously acquired a knowledge of the effects of heat, and wo sup- 
pose the time will come when it will be recognised as essential that 
all schools should supply instructions on such subjects. Perhaps a 
statement of some of the results of scientific research may excite a 
desire for further information. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FOBEST-IIEGIONS, PRAIRIES, AND DESERTS. 

The laws of the winds are the basis of the distribution of sterility 
and feiiility. 

1. The warm tropical winds, or trades, are moist winds; and, 
blowing against cooler land, or meeting cooler currents of air, they 
drop the moisture in rain or snow. Consequently, the side of tlie 
continents or of an island struck by them, that is the eastern, is 
the moister side. 

2. The cool extra tropical winds from the westward and high 
latitudes are only moderately moisfc (for the capacity for moisture 
depends on the temperature); blowing against a coast, and bending 
towards the equator, they become warmer, and continue to take up 
more moisture as they heat up ; and hence they are drying winds. 
Consequently, the side of a continent struck by those westerly cur- 
rents, that is the western, is the drier side. 

There is, therefore, double reason for the difference in moisture 
between the opposite sides of a continent. 

Consequently, the annual amount of rain falling in tropical South 
America is IIG inches, while on the opposite side of the Atlantic it 
is 76 inches. In the temperate zone of the United States, east of 
the Mississippi, the average fall is about 44 inches, in Europe only 
32. America is honce, as styled by Professor Guyot, the Forest 
Continent ; and where the moisture is not quite sufficient for 
forests, she has her great prairies or pampas. 

For particular latitudes of western coasts most affected by the 
drying westerly winds, those between 23° and 32° are sometimes 
excessively arid, and sometimes true deserts. 

The desert of Atacama, between Chili and Peru, the semi-desert 
of Califomia, the desert of Sahara, and the arid plains of Australia 
lie in these latitudes. The aridity on the North American coast is 
felt even beyond Oregon through half the year. The snowy peak 
of Mount St. Helen's, 1C,000 feet high, in latitude 43°, stands for 
weeks together without a cloud. The region of the Sacramento has 
rain ordinarily only during three or four months of the year. 

As the first high lands struck by moist winds usually take away 
the moisture, these winds afterwards have little or none for the 
lands beyond. Hero is the second great resource of desert regions. 
For this reason, the region of the eastern Rocky Mountains slope, 



and the summits of tliose mountains are dry and barren ; and, on 
the same principle, an island like Hawaii has its wet side and its 
excessively dry side. 

Under the influence of the two causes, Sahara is continued in an 
arid country across from Afnca over Arabia and Persia to Mongolia, 
or the Desert of Gobi, in Central Asia. 

It is well for America that her great mountains stand in the far 
west, instead of on her eastern borders, to intercept the atmospheric 
moisture, and pour it immediately back into the ocean. The waters 
of the groat Gulf of Mexico (which has almost the area of the United 
States east of the Mississippi), and tliose of the Mediterranean, are 
a provision against drought for the C9utinents adjoining. It is bad 
for Africa that her loftiest mountains are on her eastern border. 

It is thus seen that prairies, forest regions, and deserts are located 
by the winds and temperature in connection w^ith the general confi- 
guration of the land. 

The movements of the atmosphere and oceans' waters, and the 
surface arraugcments of heat and cold, drought and moisture, sand 
plains and verdure, have a comprehensive disposing cause in the 
simple rotation of the eartli. Besides giving an east and west to 
the globe, and zones from the poles to the equator, this rotation 
has made an east and west to the atmospheric and oceanic move- 
ments, and 'thence to the continents, causing the eastern borders of 
the oceans and land to differ in various ways from the western, and 
producing corresponding peculiarities over their broad sniiace. 
llie continents, though in nearly the same latitudes on the same 
sphere, have thence derived many of those diversities of climate 
and surface which, tlirough aU epochs to the present, have impressed 
on each an individual character, an individuality apparent even in 
its plants and animals. The study of the existing fauna and flora 
of the earth brings out tliis distinctive character of each with groat 
force ; but tlie review of geological history makes it still more evi- 
dent, by exhibiting the truth in a continued succession of faunas 
and floras, giving this individuality a history looking back to ''the 
beginning. 

The great truth is taught by the air and waters, as well as by the 
lands, that the diversity about us, which seems endless and without 
order, is an exhibition of perfect system under law. If the earth 
has its barren ice fields about the poles, and its deserts, no leas 
barren, towards the equator, they are not accidents in the making, 
but results involved in the scheme from its foimdation. — English 
Papers for Hie SdwolnuuUr, 



IIL ^]x\m» on i;xxmin% mA ^grinttturi. 

I. INFLUENCES AGAINST INDUCING BOYS TO FABM. 

1 live, when I can, in the country, though most of my sleeping, 
and nearly all my waking hours, are given to work whi<^ calls me 
to tlie city. My neighbours are mainly fanners, generally in fair 
circumstances, whose cliildren are fairly educated, or may oe if they 
will. I regret to say that a majority of them prefer not to follow 
their father's vocation, but want to live by trade, by office, or some- 
thing else than farming. And the reason to my mind, is clear : 
their educatioti and thevr whole intellectual ctdture lead auHxyfrom the 
farm. Their school-hooks contain nothing calculated to make them 
love agf^icuUure, or qualify Uiem to excel in it ; thoir fireside reading 
is not of chemistry, geology, and the related sciences, but of 
knights and fairies, troubadours and tournaments — ^in short, all 
things calculated to make them detest farming as a coarse, plodding, 
hum-drum pursuit, fit only for inveterate dunces and illiterate boors. 
I protest against tliis as false, and pernicious, and demand an edu- 
cation and a literature which should win our farmer's sons to prize 
and honor the calling of their fatliers. 

A political economist has observed that labour, unless used at the 
moment of production, is lost {orever. '' In most vocations, it is 
impossible to produce beyond the day's needs. The doctor can 
only cure diseases as they manifest themselves ; the best lawyer 
cannot anticipate next year's legal business ; the <:arpenter and 
mason cannot build houses except as they are wanted. The far- 
mer, on the contrary, may grow com or cattle, flax, wool, or cot- 
ton in excess of the current demand, and store it against the time 
of need. Better stUl, he may drain, and subsoil, and fertilize ; 
may plant trees, and graft, and prune, so as to double his product in 
the future by a judicious expenditure of effort in the present. If 
a hundred thousand additional lawyers and doctors were let loose 
upon the community, I do not feel sure that the net result would 
be more justice or less disease and death, while.1 am quite sure 
that the national wealth would not be increased thereby ; but a 
hundred thousand enlightened, efiicient farmers, added to those we 
already have, could hardly fail to add one hundred millions per 
annum to the property wliich shall be tlie heritage of our children. 
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My oauntrymen ! let xa each do his beet to increase the propor- 
tion of useful workers to pestilent idlers in the community. Nay, 
more, let us try to increase the proportion of producers to ex- 
changers or distributors of wealth. Fences, and padlocks, and 
X>oIicemen, and revenue officers, may be necessities of our present 
condition — I presume them to be so ; but we might have our country 
so well fenced, and padlocked, and policed, that we should all starve 
to death. There is no shadow of danger that too few will seek to 
live by law, physic, trade, etc., etc., while there is great danger 
that trade and the professions will be overcrowded, to the neglect 
and detriment of productive industry. Let us face the foe that 
menaces our position, and defeat him if we can. — Horace Qredey, 
in '* Hearth and Hmne," 



2. WHY DO NOT FARMERS' BOYS STAY AT HOME ? 

Four-fifths of the country-bom boys of to-day are planning to 
leave home just as soon as the law releases them from parental 
obligation. They propose to go into the insurance business, be 
clerks or book-keepers in some village or city store, conductors or 
drivers of street railroad cars, baggage-masters, freight-checkers, or 
brakesmen — in short to be one of the miUion scramblers for some 
place that they deem preferable to a life on a farm. 

Why is this ? We attribute it mainly to the unattractiveness of 
our countiy homes, and the endless toil and meagre pay that the 
business of farming seems to involve. 

Your restless boy of sixteen occasionally goes to the village or 
city. He sees in both neat, well-painted, well-kept houses, made 
more or less attractive and beautiful by a surrounding of fruit and 
ornamental trees, with here and there a patch of flowers. He sees 
men that begin their work for the day at seven o'clock and end at 
six, reading their daily paper, or chatting on the street, neatly 
dressed, and apparently in the full enjo yment of a happy and hope- 
ful life. More than this, he sees other boys of his own age, and 
those older grown, that supply from pockets full of money all the 
little needs that boys as well as men always have. 

At home all is different. The house, inside and out, is unattrac- 
tive. The |>arlour has the furniture in it that vaa a part of his 
mother's dower, placed there twenty or thirty years ago. Nothinff 
has been added or changed, and, dismal as it is, it is never opened 
more'than two or three times a year. The sitting-room is a poor 
edition of the parlour. Half-a-dozen sti^ wood-bottomed chairs, 
standing in exactly the same position, hold silent court on the rag 
cari>et-covered floor three hundred and sixty-flve days in the vear. 
The kitchen, usually the living-room, where the meals are all and 
always taken, is dingy with smoke and redolent of the fumes of 
burnt grease or boiled cabba«e, and hot from the heat of a cooking 
stove and tlie steam of boiCng kettles. His sleeping-room is un- 
carpeted, unadorned, and utterly unattractive ; his bedstead one 
that his great-great-grandmother had given her out of her fpreat- 
great-grandfather's portion, that came to him from the division of 
the household stuff that came over in the ** Mayflower." There is 
not a picture, or a pleasant attractive, or beautifid thing in the 
whole house. 

Outside, the look is little, if any better. There are few, if any 
trees ; no flowers except marigolds and hollyhocks ; no neat door, 
yard, fence, or spacious lawn — in fact, nothing inside or out to at- 
tract the boy, bom with more or less of the nineteenth century in 
him, to his country home. 

Gienerally at break of day he is called up. Milking and other 
chores fill up hi i time till the breakfast hour — ^probably before six — 
and then stem, relentless work till milking and chores again, and 
then night, with its brief and burdened rest. 

If all this toil purchased respite by and by, or the means to 
cratify some healthy desire or taste, it could be cheerfully endured ; 
out usually the work is all but endless, and when he has some 
little wants of his own that it would take but a few shillings, or a 
few dollars to satisfy, he is many and most times forced to forego 
the good or pleasure for lack of funds. 

Why should the boy remain at home ? What is there among its 
belongings or its surroundings to call forth his love ? What grati- 
fication to-day or hope for to-morrow does it bring him ? The trutli 
iSy he would be a fool if he did not go. 

How can he be kept at home 7 By giving him there all and more 
than he can find elsewhere. Begin with the inside of the house. 
Make the pai*lour a place of l^auty. Paint and whitewash, and 
wall-paper, and bordering, and a pretty carpet^ and a few chairs, 
with a few fancy things, and here and there a picture well hung — 
costing, in all, but a few dollars — will make your stiff* and unattrac- 
tive room something that has about it a dieerful, pleasant look ; 
and when it is thus fixed, at the risk of letting in a particle of dust, 
let the door sometimes stand ajar, and if your boy occasionally 
looks in or walks in to read a book for a minute, or look at the pic- 



tures, with his dirty boots even, let him. It will not hurt the 
cai-pet as much as it will him if he is kept oiit. And so of the 
other rooms ; give thorn an air of something above — at least dif- 
ferent — from a prison or a dead-house. 

And, then, in the matter of eating. Unless your kitchen is 
large and suitable, and inviting, set your meals always elsewhere. 
We know of a family that set their table, for at least five months in 
the year, on an ample veranda, shielded only from the outside 
world by honeysuckles and running roses, and other climbing 
plants. If you have no vei*anda appropriate, the shade of your 
nearest tree, when the weather is inviting, for your dinner, if for 
no other meal ; and if you sit at the table or roll on the grass for an 
hour or two hours in the middle of a hot day, the time will not be 
lost. It is these rays of sunshine, shot into the gloom, that make 
life . anywhere endurable, much more to be coveted. As to your 
child's sleeping-room, make it as pleasant as possible, not with any 
lavish expenditure of money, but a liberal expenditure of taste. 

And then as to work. We of the farm do not give ourselves the 
leisure that the body (and the mind none the less) demands. Ten 
hours wisely appropriated in field labour, in this era of labour-saving 
machines, is all that is over needed, and as much as should be ever 
given ; and the week's work, when it can be, should be finished by 
Saturday noon at that. One thing about our houses that we lack 
is fish-poles, and the last afternoon in the week is a good time to 
use them. * 

And, then, in the domain of money. There are better places for 
it than the savings' bank, as much of it, at least, as can be wisely 
appropriated in satisfying every rational and proper desire. A 
farmer's boy should have as good clothes as the son of the merchant 
or mechanic wears. His liands and face will be darker, but they 
should be, and will be, his glory ratlier than his shame, if ho is his 
superior in other respects. He should have money, always have it, 
and be taught its wise and appropriate use. • 

All this is practical, but it needs thought and plan, and sometimes 
sacrifice on the part of parents, who, seeing the good in the future, 
should be content with the present e^H[l. It were better to take a 
few extra steps now, than to be obliged to follow the shadow of an 
irreparable loss for a lifetime. 

To do all this, the farm must be made to yield a better rotuni 
than it ever has. And that time is coming. The best counsel for 
to-day is, let every farmer do what he can with the help of his 
family, and let what they cannot do go undone. Plant fewer acres, 
and manure them better. Raise grain that does not need so much 
work with the hoe. Set out fruit trees. Stock your farm-yard 
with hens and turkeys, tilings that are pretty as well as profitably 

Pursuing this plan, you will not be compelled to ceaseless woi^ 
in order to make your hired man '' earn his money," and, what is 
better, that which you sell will be yours, and not his. Thus, with 
beauty and comfort in-doors and out, leisure for reading, and 
plenty of papers and books to read, a good and reliable return for 
labour done, why should your boy desire to make an exchange that 
can bring him no greater good or joy, and may involve liim in 
remediless ruin ? — H. L. lUade. 



3. FARM SCENERY IN GERMANY. 

In travelling from village to village, one of thg first things that 
strikes the eye, is the tottd absence of fences or hedges. The fields 
lie immediately contiguous to the road. There is usualty a narrow 
and shallow ditch intervening, but^this is seldom wide enough to 
ofler any obstruction to man or beast in crossing ; and this is no 
part of the service for which they were made. Of course stock is 
not permitted to ran at large Our German friends thus save much 
expense in not having to fence their fields. In addition to the 
saving of time and money, the beauty of the landscape is much in- 
creased by the absence of fences, uninteresting objects that only 
serve to hide some of Nature's living greens by their ugly foims. 
One might think that it would be a difficulty to drive cattle in 
droves sdong roads that are thus open to the fields. But I do not 
recollect of ever seeing a single infraction of this order in this res- 
pect. They walk alonff the straight and narrow way, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left witii a consistency that human mortals 
would do well to imitate in another sense. 

The fields of grain will compare well as regards size, with an ordi- 
nary city lot. Indeed many of them are much smaller. Perhaps 
two by eight rods would be their average size. This of course, re- 
fers to the fertile plains, where the entire surface is under cultiva- 
tion, and not the highlands that are appropriated to raising timber 
or to pastu]:agc. Little corner stones mark the boundaries of these 
httle farms and lots. 

I think that the object of thus dividing into such small lots is, to 
secure a bettor opportunity for a regular and systematic rotation of 
crops. Side by side, with only a deep furrow between, one sees 
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there little patches of oats, wheat, barley, peas, potatoes, &c. 
When one can overlook a lai^e tract of country, the difTerent tints 
given by the various little fields, give the landscape the appearance 
of huge chess-board. 

Hie work in the fields is done largely by women. The military 
service is a great drawback to the industrial energies of the nation, 
and must continue to be so for many years. 

The agricultural implements are of the rudest description. An 
observer might imagine that some of them were the results of Father 
Adam's early inventive genius, and that after weathering the flood, 
they had been in use ever since. Harvest is done mainly with the 
sidde. One of our reapers would create a sensation in a German 
harvest field. The grain is generally threshed by the hand, although 
I saw one threshing machine driven by steam. However, necessity 
produces a demand for any commodity ; and labor being abundant 
and cheap there, there has been little demand for this kind of 
inventive genius and hence little progress has been made in tliis 
direction. In other fields of labor, German investigation has no 
equal among other nations. 

The roadsides are usually lined with a row of shade or fruit trees. 
The traveller seems to be thus riding through a long and beautiful 
lawn. In our country, it would be somewhat unsue to plant our 
orchards on the roadside, on account of the appreciation wliich our 
people, and esp#cially our boys, have for fruit. From the fact that 
the fruit upon the lower limbs of the trees in question seldom 
ripens, I conclude that the Germans also possess this kind of 
aippreciation. 

I^ot unfrequently, a rustic seat appears by the roadside, occupy- 
ing some rocKy elevation that is nearly worthless for industrial pur- 
poses, but which has thus been converted at a slight expense into a 
most welcome resting place, by the taste of some hard working 
peasant. — Cor. lovxilSomestead: 

1. POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

'There are about 1,288,000,000 souls of which 360,000,000 are of 
iOie Caucasian race. 

652,000,000 are of tlie Mongol race. 

100,000,000 are of the Ethiopian race. 

176.000,000 are of the Malay race. 

1,000,000 are of the Indo- American race. 
<niero are 3642 languages spoken, and 1000 different religions. 

The yearly mortahty of the globe is 333,333,333 persons. This 
at the rate of 91654 per day, 3736 per hour, 60 per minute. So 
evetj pulsation of our heart marks the decease of some human 
creatnre. 

The «rerage of human life is 33 years. 

One-fourth of the population dies at or before the ago of 7 
years. 

One-half At or before 16 years. 

Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age of 100 years, one 
in 600 attains the age of 90, and one in 100 lives to the age of 60. 

Married men live longer than single ones. In 1000 persons 65 
many, and more* marriages occur in June and December than in 
any otiier months of the year. 

One eighth of the whole pupulation is military. Professions 
exercise a great influence on longevity. In 1000 individuals who 
arrive at the age of 70 years, & are priests, orators or public 
speakers ; 40 are agriculturists, 33 are workmen, 32 soldiers or 
military employees, 27 professors, and 24 doctors. Those who 
devote their lives to the prolongation of that of others die the 
soonest. 

There are 336,000,000 Christians. 

There are 5,000,000 Israelites. 

There are 60,000,000 Asiatic religions. 

There are 160,000,000 Mahomn^edans. 

There are 200,000,000 Pagans. 
In the Christian Churches : 

170,000,000 profess the Roman Catholic. 

76,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 

;dO,OOD,000 profess the Protestant. 

:2. WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE FIGURE FIVE ? 

JiSky number of figures you may wish to multix)ly by 5 will give 
tthe same result if divided by 2, a much quicker operation ; but you 
onust remember to annex a cipher to the answer when there is no 
^remainder, and when there is a remainder, whatever it may be, 
.ftnnex a 6 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 6, and the answer will 
\be 2320 ; divide the same number by 2, and you have 232, and as 



there is no remainder, you add a cipher. Now, take 367, and mul- 
tiply by 5, the answer is 1786. On dividing this by 2, there is 178 
and a remainder ; you therefore place a 6 at the end of the line the 
result is again 1785. 

3. THE ORIGIN OF MONEY TERMS. 

The term '' money'' is derived from the temple of Juno Moneta, 
in which money was first coined. ** Farthing" is a corruption of 
* ' f ourtliing," or the fourth part of a penny. * ' Groat," a corruption 
of ' ' grosses," or great pieces. It was made of silver, and of the 
value of four pennies, and was first coined by Edward m. * * Penny" 
comes from a Saxon word signifying money. Originally it was a 
silver coin, but now made of copper. ''Pound sterling." The 
pound never was a coin. The term was originally employed to 
signify a pound weight of silver ; but afterwaixls it was applied to 
mean twenty shillings in tale or counting. Of the original of 
'' sterling" tiiere are several accounts. One is that it is derived 
from Sterling Castle, where Edward I., having penetrated so far 
into Scotland, caused a coin to be struck which he called '' Sterling." 
Another has asserted tliat it was derived from ** Starling," the bird 
so called, which appears about the cross in the ancient arms of Eng- 
land. But the most probable derivation is from '* Esterling," for 
in the time of Henry III. it was called '' Moneta Esterliiigorum," 
the money of the Easterlings, or people of the East — ^the term of the 
German merchants who settled m England, and whose money was 
of the purest kind, as their honesty and fairness in business tran- 
sactions were of the highest order, as is asserted by soYie ; or who 
went to England to refine the silver for coinage, and which enhanced 
its value over other coin. Sterling, as expressive of probity of char- 
acter, is no doubt from the same source. " Shilling" is of Saxon 
origin — from scill or scilling ; while '' guinea" gets its name from 
that portion of Africa whence the gold was brought of which that 
coin was first made. 
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1. THE POOR MAN»S JEWELS. 

My home it is a poor one 

To all who pass it by ; 
They camiot 8ee its h&Miiy, 

And neither faith, can I, — 
That is, in paint or timber. 

In doorway or in roof, — 
But that it has its beauties, 

1*11 quickly give ye proof. 

Come hither young ones, hither, 

Your f ather*8 steps are near — 
That's Bet with hair so yellow, 

That*9 Sue with eye so clear ; 
That*8 Will with tawny trowsera 

Tucked in his stocking leg ; 
And yonder two wee darlings 

Are beauty Jean and Mog. 

A duster of fair jewels, 

Five in the run^ set ; 
If any man has brighter, 

I have to learn it yet ; 
And Tom, when I am swinging, 

Those arms with weary strain. 
Their blessed faces cheer me. 

And make me strong again. 

I sometimes sit and wonder 

"What will their future be," 
If they must delve and patter 

A treadmill round like me. 
And scaroely, at the year's end, 

Have half a groat to spare — 
And see bad men put over them, 

'Twin bo too hard to bear. 

But then, I think as nations 

Rise in the scale of might, 
God puts the uoor man forward. 

And gives mm power and light ; 
And learning, Tom, will do it — 

And Christian truth will show 
That heaven makes no distinction 

Between the high and low. 

So, though my homers a poor one, 

To all who pass it by, 
And none can see its bcAUty 

Save mother, God and I ; 
The future may be grander 

For some great glory won- - 
Some gem set in the ages 

By even a poor man s son. 
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2. LET US HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

This little Bentence should be written on every heart, and 
stamped on every memory. It should be the golden rule not only 
practiced in every household, but throughout the world. By help- 
ing one another, we not only remove thorns from the pathway, and 
anxiety from the mind, but we feel a sense of pleasure in our own 
hearts, kno'wing we are doing a duty to a fellow creature. A help- 
ing hand, or an encouraging word is no loss to us, yet a benefit to 
others. Who has not felt tiie power of this little sentence ] Who 
has not needed Uie encouragement and aid of a kind friend ? How 
soothing, when perplexed with some task that is mysterious and 
burdensome, to feel a hand on the shoulder and to hear a kind voice 
whisper : **Do not be discouraged — I see your trouble — let me help 
you. What strength is inspired — what hope created — ^what sweet 
gratitude is felt, and the great difficulty is dissolved as dew beneath 
the sunshine. Yes, let us help one another by endeavoring to 
strengthen and encourage the weak, and lifting the burden of care 
from the weary and oppressed, that life may gfide smoothly on, and 
the fount of bitterness yield sweet waters ; Mid He whose wil- 
ling hand is ever ready to aid us, will reward our humble endeavors 
and every good deed will be as "bread cast upon the waters, to 
return after many days," if not to us, to those we love. 

3. DAYLIGHT, ITS USES AND BLESSINGS. 

Tlie established doctrine is that heat and light are propelled from 
the solar orb equally into all parts of surrounding space, and fall 
upon the earth and other planets just as (and no more tlian) they 
do upon any waste part of the sky. And these rays of heat and 
light, we are told, decrease rapidly alike in number and in power, 
diminishing with the square of the distance from their source, the 
sun. But is it so ? Ascend in a balloon, and what do we find ? 
Do heat and light increase in intensity as we rise in the air nearer 
to the sun ? By no means. Six miles up, all heat is gone. The 
thermometer is at zero, and hoar-frost gathers on every cord of the 
rigging of the air-sliip. How can this be, if heat comes down on 
us in HimiTiiHhing force from the sun ? If that were true, heat 
ought to increase rapidly as we ascend nearer to the sun, the source 
of it. Even light, though exceedingly pure,— the air being tliere 
free from the aqueus element, — is less intense in those airy altitudes. 
Look up from the car of the balloon into the abyss of sky above, 
and what do we see ! A bright daade comes from the spot in the 
heavens where the sun is ; but he is shorn of his rays. 

All around, the sky overhead is of a deep azure, like the color of 
Prussian blue,— a well known sign of light imperfectly developed ; 
just as seen in the flame of a candle or gas jet, at the part of im- 
perfect combustion, — or, to take a better example, just as the blue 
flash of the electric machine becomes yellow or white light, when 
the power of the machine is increased. There is light in the air at 
those altitudes ; the moment the prism, by eyrations of the car, is in- 
clined away from the direct rays of the sun, there is no spectrum at all. 

Manifestly, then, neither heat nor light comes to us from the sun 
in the manner supposed,— namely, travelling down to us through 
the empty waste of space, and decreasing with the square of the 
distance. For, if this were the fact, both heat and light would in- 
crease rapidly with the lessening distance as we ascend, whereas 
light dimishes, and heat whoUy disappears ! 

Cahny considered, these facts of themselves not only upset, the 
common theory, but suggest the true one. Heat and light are 
generated, spnng into existence, within the sphere of our own 
planet. No heat or light in the wastes of space. Hpat there can 
be none, seeing that the thermometer falls to zero only six mOes 
above the earS's surface. And light, too, evidently fades away 
into a thin blue luminosity in those upper regions where the ter- 
restial gases, the exhalations of the solid earth, become attenuated, 
where probably they gradually merge into pure hydrogen, and into 
that most subtle sublimation of matter which we call ether, which 
is present even in a vacuum of an air-pump. 

file daylight, I say, is the offspring of our own planet impreg- 
nated (so to speak) by the great solar orb. Our heat and light are 
generated within the domain of earth itself. A cosmical force, 
which we ctdl gravitation or attraction, and which is more or less 
inherent in all matter,— comes from the sun ; and that force or in- 
fluence becomes light and heat when it enters and acts upon the 
atmosphere— the gaseous and ethereal envelope which surrounds 
the plsjpiets.— jBcigrravia. 

4. MR. PBABODY'S MUNIFICENCE IN EDUCATION. 

With all the selfishness common to human nature, there are 
occasional instances of disinterested generosity which prove that 
the divine element is not entirely extinguished, and that some 
amongst us are wishful to use their wealth not for mere personal 
gratification, but for the reUef of distress, and the elevation of 



humanity. We noticed the other day that an English mcniuuC^t 
had just given £26,000 sterling for the erection of fJmshouscs £di* 
the accommodation of a number of indigent widows ; and we uam 
pleased to be able to record another of those magnificent donations 
which have already rendered the name of Mr. George Peabodjr 
universal and immortal, in addition to his munificent contribu- 
tions in England, Mr. Peabody has given very largely for charitable^ 
purposes in his own country ; and only so far back as 1867 he pre- 
sented the sum of 91,111,000 for the promotion of education in the 
Southern States. The results of that effort have been so satisfactory 
that Mr. Peabody has just resolved upon supplementing the original 
sum by another 91^000,000. This pleasing fact was communicated 
by Mr. Peabody in a>letter to the Board of Tmstees a few days aeo, 
and was appropriately acknowledged bv them. He has thus by his 
single unaided efforts established a fund which, if properly managed, 
will be available in all time to come for educatiomil purposes. The 
interest alone upon the two contributions will amoont to about 
$130,000 annually. By the wise expenditure of this money an 
educational agency may be provided which will tell immensely 
upon the future character and condition of the rising generaiioa of 
the South. In this way Mr. Peabody has wisely chosen to expend 
a portion of the wealth which Providence has placed at his disposal $ 
and by the adoption of these means, without ostentation, ho is 
proving himself a benefactor of both his country and his race. 

We cannot but commend the example of Mr. Peabody to tho 
imitation of other wealthy men in both our own and other countries.. 
There are numbers who can do something in proportion to this, if 
they cannot equal the munificent gifts of Mr. Peabody. A vast 
amount of wealth lies unemployed, literally buried, of no earthly 
use to its possessors, nor to anyoody else. Why should it not be 
brought into active service for the benefit of humanity ? Wealth is 
a talent which should be employed for useful purposes as much as 
any other gifts of Providence. There is oitem. an inexpressible 
luxury in giving ; and by more generous contributions an untold 
amount of good could be done. We forbear to specify the various 
ways in which Mr. Peabody's example maybe imitated. Each 
person disposed to be generous may soon find out for himself an 
appropriate demand for the diffusion of his generosify. We urge 
the principle itself ; and in doing tins we may mention with espedal 

g-atification the scholarships recentiy formed in connection wiui our 
rammar School here by a number of our own citizens. It is a 
worthy beginning of a good work, and should be eamestiy foil- 
lowod up. — Hamilton 8pectat<yr. 

THE QUEEN AND MR. PEABODY. 

It would be difKcult, says the Boston Post, for any one to pay a 
more delicate or graceful compliment than that which Queen 
Victoria has just paid to our munificent countryman, G^. Peabody. 
Mr. Peabody, as is well understood, left England very unexpected- 
ly, and without allowing his departure to be known beyond a 
narrow circle of his friends. But the fact of his embarkation, and 
of Ills extremely feeble health, found its way into the English 
journals, and soon came to the knowledge of Her Majesty, who, 
with that goodness of heart which has always characterized her, 
and which Americans have never failed to appreciate and admire, 
gave immediate expression to her feelings in the following auto- 
graph note, which, we learn, has been received bv Mr. Peabody 
within a few days past, and of which we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy : — 

** Windsor Castlb, June 20, 1869. 

''The Queen is very sorry that Mr. Peabody's sudden departme 
has made it impossible for her to see him before he left England, 
and she is concerned to hear that he is gone in bad health. 

" She now writes him a line to express her hope that he may 
return to this country quite recovered, and that she may then have 
the opportunity, of which she is now been deprived, of seeing him and 
offering him her personal thanks for all he has done for the people." 

The note was transmitted by Mr. Arthur Helps, the Clerx of the 
Privy Council, who adds that the Queen also commanded him '' to 
be sure and charge Mr. Peabody to report himself on his return to 
England." 

How much there is in such an act of consideration and kindness 
on the part of Queen Victoria, toward one whom all Americans are 
proud of, to soften the asperities growing out of public controver- 
sies between the two nations ! The exquisite portrait of her 
Majesty, which she sent to Mr. Peabody two or three years i^o, is 
now in the Danvers' Institute in the same apartment with the 
beautiful gold medal presented to him by Congress in the name of 
the people of the United States. But a little note like this, 
coming so plainly from the Queen's heart, as well as from her own 
hand, has a significance and a value far above any mere material 
I gifts, however costly. 
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29th, lightning with thunder and rain. Wind storms, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
13th, 14th. Fogs. Ist, 4th, lOth, 20th, 2l0t, 22nd, 28th, 30th. llain, 4th. 
5th, 7th, Dth— 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd, 26th— 30th. Month Tcry 
Id, wet ajid unfavorable to vegetation, thougn the hardier plants do not 



CO 



seem to have suffered. The late heavy rains have injured the low lying lanris. 
Hamilton. — On 2ik1, horse chestnuts and lilac in bloom ; a very brilliant 
meteor at 9 P.M. in NW, 45" high, fell NW, trail much more brilUant 
than usual. 19th, lightning with thimder and rain. 22nd, roses in bloom. 
27th, storm of lightomg, thunder and rain imssed over this city in the even- 
ing; the rain fell in torrents, the streets were deluged, and the extraordinary 
depth of 3.5008 inches was indicated by the i-ain gauge. At Woodstock^ 4tl 
nuiea west of tiiis station, the storrn come in hail, the stones of which were 
not all melted at noon the next day. Ilie abservor was informed that one 

giece measured 9 inches in length, 7 in breadth and lAinch thickness ; over 
0,000 panes of glass were broken in that town. 29th, field potatoes in 
bloom. 30th, grapes in bloom, but the season too cold, wet and cloudy for 
them. Very snght frost on 7th, temperature being just 32**. High winds, 
10th— 18th, 2^— 24th, 28th. Rain, Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th— 14th, 
17th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 26th, 2rth, 29th' :iOth. 

Pembroke. — On 5th, twe shooting stars a little SE of Z, between 10 and 
11 P.M. 10th, foe. 13th, thunder. 14th, thunder with rain. 22nd and 
23rd, lightning and thunder with rain. Wind storms, 4th, 5th, 11th, 13tb, 
14th, 15th, 23rd, 30th. Rain, 4th— 7th. 10th, 11th, 13th— 15th, 18th, 20th, 
22nd — 24th, 27th — 29th. Month remarkable for the large amount of rain, 
exceeding that of any previous month. l>uring the thunder storm of the 
22nd, which lasted but 25 minutes, 1.0585 inch of rain fell, and the observer 
never before witnessed so heavy a f aU. The mean temperature was remark- 
ably low, and the ranges less than usual. 

Fbtbbbobouoh. — ^On 16th, a high current SW, lower W, and a surface 
current SW ; at night a narrow rim of auroral light over NH ; imme- 
diately before and after sunset a remarkable band of coloured haze along E 
and 8EH, about 10® high, deep blue, with an upper ed^ng of pink. 18th, 
at 11 A.M. temperature rose quite suddenly, cold oojects in houses becoming 
moist, and muinlage on stamps dissolving: at 7 P.M. temperature fell as 
suddenly on thcapx^earance of some small dark, low nimbi at NWH, which 
rose quickly and scattered over the sky, the atmosphere immediately be- 
came quite chilly. 29th, at 10.20 P.M. a few light streamers appeared for a 
short time, but no auroral light. 30th, distant rumblin^^ of thunder about 
2 A.M., no lightning. Month cold and vegetation slow, tne surface saturated 
with moisture. Two phenomena are mentioned as distinguishing this 
month :— 1st. The prevalence of two strata of clouds. 2nd. The sky. dur- 
ing almost the whole month, covered with haze, sometimes very dense. 
Frost, 7th and 9th. Fog, 9th. Rain, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 
19th, 20th, 27th— 80th. 

Stsatvobd.— On 1st, forest trees in leaf. 10th, a succession of light 
thunder storms from 1.15 till 4 P.M. On Sunday, 27th, thunder storm; 
4.15 P.M., thunder in W nimbi, moving SW—NE, wind E (2); 4.45 
P.M., lightning; 4.60 P.M., rain; 5.60 P.M., wind E (4); 5.55 P.M., 
wind SW (2), min very heavy; 6 P.M., wind W (6), rain so heavy that 
objects 400 feet away were not visible; 6.30 P.M., heavy rain and thunder 
cejUed: 7.40 P. M;, wind NW (3); 9.30 P.M., rain ceased; depth 1.4321, 
nearly all of which fell between 5.55 and 6.30 P.M. Lightning with rain, 
19th ; and with thunder and rain, 29th. 

C(nnparaiive Statement of Itain Fall in June for iS ine Year9» 

Year. No. of day^. Duration in hours. Depth in inches. 

1861 11 42.40 2.3068 

1862 8 31.55 3.8408 



1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 



9 
4 
12 
16 
8 
11 
22 



42.25 
13.45 
39.20 
87.05 
32.40 
66.35 
151.50 



L4627 
0.3781 
2.8159 
8.7162 
a2271 
5.8559 
8.9111 



Frost, 6th, 7th, 12th. Wind storms, 10th, 13th. 14th, 27th. Rain, Ist, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 9th— 16th, 17th, 19th— 22nd, 24th, 26th-30th. 



VII. MvitvXXmvii^xiXtXWpiitt. 

Qubkn's College. — The Kingston News says : — "The Board of 

Tnutees has appointed the Bey. Geoi^ge Fergnson, B.A., of ^Original, 
to be Professor of History and English literature and Lecturer on 
Modem Langoages. This we deem a most important step towards in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Arts Department, while we are led to un- 
derstand that there is but one opinion among those who know Professor 
Feignson most intimately, and are most competent to judge of his 
qoaliiications as to his peooliar fitness for the teaching of these subjects. 
We hear from Hamilton that a gentleman in Montreal has given $7,000 
towards the supplementary endowment of ^,000, which it is now pro- 
posed to raise specially for the support of new chairs. We also learn 
that Dr. Beihune, of Glanford, a distinguished graduate of Queen's, has 
been elected to represent the University at the Medical Council of Ontario 
for the ntxt three years, and that the Bev. Donald Ross, M.A., B.D., 
of Chatham, Quebec, has been elected a tmstee in the room of the Rev. 
Geoige D. Ferguson, appointed to the new professorship." 

Hbllmuth's Ladies' College, LoifDON. — This College, to be 

opened on the Ist of September next. The buildings, which are of a very 



picturesque and substantial kind, have been erected at a cost from thirty- 
five to forty thousand dollars ; the land upon which they stand is 140 acres. 
The main building is 117 feet in length, by 60 feet in depth, having 
spacious corridors on each floor. It contains a ohapel, spacious class- 
rooms, dining-hall, library, drawing-rooms, parlours, and bed-rooms, a 
sanatorium, bath-rooms supplied with iot and cold water on each floor, 
together with all suitable conveniences. Especial care has been devoted 
to the proper heating and ample ventilation of all the apartments, and 
nothing seems to have been omitted in order to make it a pleasant home 
and a perfect educational establishment. We gather from the prospec- 
tus issued that the object of this Institution, as contemplated by its 
founder. Dean Hellmuth, is to provide a thorough, liberal, and useful 
education for young ladies, adapted to their wants in life, and based 
upon the soundest Christian principles, as the only solid basis for the 
right formation of character. During his recent visit to Europe, Dean 
Hellmuth had the opportunity of selecting a staff of cxiMiriencod Euro- 
pean teachers, and secured the services of Mrs. Mills (late Lady Principal 
of Queen's College, London, England), as its Principal. It is seldom 
that it falls to the lot of one man to be the instrument of so much good 
within a single community, and the public spirit and worthy object 
which we see associated with tho name of Dean Hellmuth arc certainly 
deserving of wide appreciation and especial commendation. Wo wish 
him all success. — Olobe, 

Albert College. — ^The third Annual Convocation of this Insti- 
tution was held on Tuesday, 29th nit., in the hall of tho College, which 
was crowded to excess by an attentive and deeply interested audience. 
The proceedings excited a high degree of interest, which was well sus- 
tained throughout, and which answers well for the future utility and 
prosperity of the College. After prayer by the venerable Bishop 
Richardson, of the M. E. Church, Mr. H. F. Gardiner delivered an ex- 
cellent oration on "Superstition,** being his thesis for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Mr. D. Macintyre read his essay on "Attila,"to 
which was awarded the prize for English Composition ; and Mr. R. C. 
Clute read his prize poem on the subject of " Dante." Both these com- 
positions were highly creditable to their respective authors, and were 
loudly applauded by the audience. Next in ordet was the admission to 
degrees. The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mr. J. H. 
BeU, and Mr. H. F. Gardiner was admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arte, Certificates of Honor were given to various students. On de- 
livering each certificate and prize, the President, Rev. A. Carman, ad- 
dressed a few words of advice and encouragement to the several 
recipients ; and, at the elose of the proceedings, addressed the assembly 
in a short, but highly effective and patriotic speech, setting forth the 
advantages of a higher standard of education, both in letters, art and 
science, and the manifold blessings we enjoy under tho rule of our Most 
Gracious Queen, and the shadow of the British Constitution. On Wed- 
nesday, Prof. J. T. Bell conununicated to the Board of Management the 
action of the County Council of Hastings, in endowing a chair of Mines 
and Agriculture in the College ; and the conditions accompanying the 
grant, which were accepted by the Board, and Professor Bell appointed 
on the regular staff of the Institution. The Professor also informed the 
Board, that he was commissioned by a gentleman of the town to offer 
for competition among the students of the ensuing year, an elegant copy 
of the works of one of the first poets, as a prize for the l>e8t composition 
in English verse, to bo used at the Convocation of 1870. — BellfviUe 
Intelligencer. 

Loretto Convent. — The examination and distribution of prizes 

in Loretto Convent took place on the 3rd and 5th inst., in the Bond 
street house. Tho stage was very tastefully arranged. Several splendid 
specimens of the young ladies' skill in embroidery, fancy work, drawing 
and painting, were displayed around the rooms. Six pianos and two 
harps were provided for the musical part of the programme. His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Toronto presided. Their Lordships the Bishops of 
Sandwich, Hamilton and Buffalo, were also present. A large crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen, including some of our prominent citizens, com- 
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plotely filled the halls. The appearance of the pupils, numbering more 
than one hundred, in their graceful white coBtumes, elicited general 
admiration. The proficiency — nay, perfection — in music and the other 
varied accomplishments of a useful and polished education, so success- 
fully imparted by the ladies of Loretto, was manifested by the pupils in 
every class, to the marked satisfaction of all present. We would be 
only repeating what we have so often said in former years, were we to 
enter into any description. The reputation acquired by the community 
of Loretto in the matter of superior education is world-wide. We are 
happy to say the high status which the order has elsewhere attained, 
is fully upheld in the various houses founded in Canada. — Canadian 
Freeman. 

Haldiicand Tsachers' Association. — At the last meeting of the 



Teachers' Association for the County of Haldimand, a resolution was in- 
troduced and carried to the eflfect, that, " Whereas, all graduates in law, 
medicine, dui,, who have received diplomas are not again subjected to 
an ezaminatioii, it is the opinion of this Association, that Teachers 
holding unUmUed first-class County Certificates, and who have had 
lengthened experience in teaching, should receive Provincial Certificates 
without being subjected to periodical examinations." The subjects 
which had been previously appointed for discussion wore now taken up. 
The first was, " By what means can we get parents of children to take 
more interest in the work of teaching ?" Mr. Wood, who had been ap- 
pointed to lead in the discussion, being absent, Mr. Moore took his 
place. Remarks were made by most of the members present. Public 
examinations, entertainments for the children, pic-nics, and such like, 
wore mentioned as means of bringing the parents and children together. 
Visiting the children at their homes was also recommended. But all 
the speakers agreed, Jirst, gaining the attachment and interest of the 
children, which can only be done by the teachers showing, at all times, 
an interest in them and their studies. Then, this having been accom- 
plished, the interest of the parents will be pretty sure to follow. The 
substance of the remarks is embodied in the following resolution, which 
was carried, viz. : — ''That the best means of eliciting the interest of 
parents is by teachers* showing that they are in themselves, their work 
and that of their brother-teachers ; endeavouring, by first securing the 
confidence, interest and afifection of the children, to reach the parents 
through the medium of them ; encouragiDg the giving of prizes to the 
pupils, and striving to get parents and guardians to attend the public 
examinations." The next subject, viz. : — "The best method of teach- 
ing Reading," was introduced by Mr. Rennelson, and afterwards dis- 
cussed in a spirited manner by the members. The substance of the 
debate is embodied in the following resolution, which was carried, 
viz. : — ''That the best method of teaching reading is to require from 
the pupils a proper position of the body, especially of the organs of 
speech ; the most exact pronunciation of aU the elementary sounds of 
the language ; the combining of letters into words by the method of 
90und and not of sight ; the distinct enunciation of each and every sound 
contained in the word ; the thorough understanding of each sentence, 
(of which these words are the component parts), the proper accent, tone 
of voice, emphasis, and expression of the sentiment of the writer, in 
order to a correct and intoUigiblo enunciation of the sentence." The 
third subject : — "The best method of teaching Spelling,'* was intro- 
duced by Mr. Priest in an essay, which was full of information. After 
a thorough discussion, a resolution was carried in accordance with the 
sentiments of the essay. — Sachem. 

VIII. i<prtm(ttt»t ^»ti«jS. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollarSj transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 



Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiying a 
list of the articles required. In au cases it will be neoesaaij 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or TnisUe 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selecticai 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Brize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desenred. 

%S' Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addHicn to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will BE NECESSARY FOR the trustebs 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN five doUars oddiUonol for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of application for each class 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISTES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Departanent 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School libraiy 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittanc^|for Library or Prise Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, lees 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religions so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. , 

TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts is now ready. Single copies, 35 cents, indudiiig postage. 

New School Sections will be supplied gratuitously. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consistmg of thirty-three 
arge sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 76 cfcs. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 



EXAJONATIOH OF COMMOH SCHOOL 

C0UST7 OF YORK, 



SERS, 



leOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Examination of Common 
-^^ School Teachers, and others, will take place on 

WEDNESDAY, THE RRST DAY OF SEPTEMBER. I869L 

At the Conrt House, in the City of Toronto, at Richmond Hill, and at New- 
market, at 9 A.M. 

Candidates will be required to produce certificates of moral ^lufcn/^t^T from 
their respective Ministers, and if Teachers before, also from their respectiTe 
Trustees. 

J. JENNINGS, DD^ 

Cm* OF ToBONTo, 27th July, 1869. 

HusTBR, RoBB & Co., Priktkrs, 80 KxsQ St. Wbst, T9K0HT0. 
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1. ONTARIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. President Nelles' Address. 

At the recent Teacheni' Convention in this dty, Rev. Dr. 
Nelles, the Freaident, delivered the following eloquent and 
forcible address.* 

Importance of the Teacher's Profession. 

I sh&U occupy the titne allotted me this evening in offering 
some observations for our encouragement and guidance as 
teachers. And, fint of all, let me say, it is of importance 
that we think well of our calling. We cannot be too deeply 
impressed with the beauty, dignity and value of the teacher's 
work. In every profession the great secret of success is an 
enthusiastic concentration of effort. Nor Las any one but an 
i^Kwtle, or at least the successor of an apostle, stronger reasons 
tlian the teacher for magnifying his office. No doubt teaching 
has its lees attractive Hide, and the quiet simpUcity of the 
employment disguises Irom common view its real grandeur. 
The school-house is often badly built, badly ventilated, and 
badly kep^; the entire premises reminding one of >Vliittier's 
pictare of the old Puritan graveyard, 

" WiUi mcuttf n*'* '""■■ nUon'i huid, 
And DODQ trim Glut of art.*^ 

It seems from a paragraph which appeared lately in the news- 
papers that in the townahipe of Ops and Mariposa (I purposely 
meoUon the names) the school houses are not fit for stables, 
and I heard a Trustee in the School Convention of Northum- 
berland, held a few months since, give a similar character to 
some schoolhouses in that county.t Agiuu, the schoolmaster 
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is poorly paid ; but though poorly paid, is none the less expect- 
ed to render efficient service. An American deacon once 
apologised to a &iend of mine for his pastor's sermon on the 
ground that he was "only a seven hundred dollar preacher!" 
We commend this theory of indulgences to those other deacons 
who manage the temporalities of our Common Schools. 
The children of the school are sometimes untidy in their persons, 
coarse in their manners, and either dull at learning or quick at 
mischief, or perhaps both the one and the other. The results 
of an evil parentage and a bad home come out in the school- 
room ; and while the iniquities of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, the iniquities of both fathers and children are 
visited upon the teacher. On the most favourable supposition, 
the teacher's life is one of hard work tor body and mind, and 
second to none in that other element which, according to Dr. 
Arnold, kills sooner than w\>rk — the element of vjorri/. And 
yet despite all these things, and more that might be said, let 
us he proud of onr professioa The ruder the materials on 
which we work, and the more repulsive the surroundings, the 
greater our praise. In our hands alone is the wand of the en- 
chanter by which savages are transformed into men. Mechan- 
ics, and farmers, and lawyers, and doctors, and clergymen, and 
editors, and legislators — all are very useful members of society ; 
but only when they have passed under the quickening touch of 
the schoolmaster. In a new country, especially, the great 
necessity is that of culture. The husbandman stands on the 
borders of a wilderness ; before him are trees, stumps, rotten 
logs, roct^ briars, bogs, wild beasts and vermin. He brings 
to bear his labour and skill, and in a short time the whole 
landscape is changed ; the air is filled with fragrance of new- 
mown hay ; the hf rvests wave in the wind ; the orcliards are 
laden with fruit ; the flocks and herds graze in the meadows ; 
and the ships traverse the ocean bearing the produce of that 
husbandman's toil to feed the starving millions of other lands. 
Not less abundant and of a still higher order is the return frotu 
that other tillage, so aptly termed by Bacon "the Georgice of 
the Mind." And though in this agricultural land the wealtli 
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and prosperity of the people must mamly depend upon the soil, 
yet we remember also, that 

I 

"The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free strong mrnds and hearts of health, 

And more to her than gold or grain 
The cunning hand and cultured birain." 

A good work is worth a thousandfold more when it bears the 
stamp of imperishability. It is not easy to build above the storms. 
The sreat empires of olden time have passed away ; the beautiful 
tem^es have crumbled ; the marble statues remain only in frag- 
ments. Modem empires and modem temples will, perhaps, perish 
in their time. But when the teacher gathers before him the child- 
ten of his school and their bright eyes look up into his, he knows 
that though living in a world of shadows and of wrecks, there is in 
his presence and under his control the one substance in all the uni- 
verse, out of which he may rear an imperishable fabric, on which 
he may carve lines of beauty that shall defy the pittings of the 
rain, and under whose dome shall resound the music of an eternal 
song. The immortal mind, with its apprehensions of truth ; the 
immortal mind, with its energy of will j the immortal mind, with 
its gorgeous dreams that do but prophesy yet more gorgeous 
realities ; the immortal mind, with its pure affections and sym- 
pathies clinging like the tendrils of a \ine to the Infinite Unknown ; 
the immort^ mind, with its ever-enlarging capacities for progress 
and enjoyment ; this is the enduring monument of the teacher^s 
toil, and this his ample reward. 

BFFJBCT or THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION. 

It is the glory of our age, and especially of this land, that educa- 
tional advantages are widely diffused. In eminent examples of 
mental power we may never surpass the giants of other days, but 
the culture of our time has an infinitely higher praise . in that it 
reaches the people at large, stretching ito impartitd hand to those 
who, among the most highly cultivated nations of antiquity, would 
have groaned in ignorance and bondage. The light which once 
illumined only the mountain peaks, now floods the plains, and 
finds its way into the valleys. Under this diffusion of light, the 
noxious vapouiti are scattered ; the chosts troop home to church- 
yards ; witches, hobgoblins, and a thousand "gloomy spectres of 
the brain," with a thousand physical evils, are driven away. What 
a famous monarch once prayed for, "that every peasant might have 
a fowl in his pot," has become a reality, at least in America ; and 
what is more, evexy peasant has or may have his newspaper and his 
Bible, with the Common School and Sunday School for his child- 
ren. Here, at least, we have the groimdwork of national weal 
and the first great stride toward the millenimn. Thus the range of 
the teacher's influence has widened to the universal brotherho<xl of 
man. Like the preacher of the Gospel, he has become the friend 
of the poor, the liberator of the slave, the solace of the weary, 
and the instrument of a new social order. The love of freedom 
was not less strong in ancient times ; but the conditions of freedom, 
the school-room and the printing-press, these were wanting. Men 



be." With all deference to so great a name, this must be set down 
as one of the many absurd sayings of famous men. There are al- 
ways some who despair of progress and who frown upon all ex- 
periments, however judicious. Some doctors will kill or cure only 
with the old drucs ; some religionists are wedded to the old f onns 
and hackneyed phrases — 

*^ Hollow creed and cettnonial 
From which the andeni life has fled ;'* 

Some politicians cling to the dear old abuse because it has oome 
down from their fathers. Copernicus and his new astronomy; 
Cokmibus and his new geographv i Jenner and his vaocination ; 
Harvey and his circulation of the blood ; Stephenson and his locomo- 
tive ; all in their turn have had to fight their battle with this ''old 
King Clog," the god of the timid, the superstitious, and the lazy. 
Nevertheless, ''King Joo," as Mackay calls him, generally wins 
the battle at last. 

"King Clog was a mighty monarch, 

He sat on his lofty seat, 

With his golden crown and his ermine gown. 

And his courtiers at his feet. 

His power seemed firm as the mountains — 

Inert, but strong was he ; *~~ 

And ne ruled the land with a heavy hand 

And a placid tyranny. 

And whenever a boon was asked him, 

He stared with a calm amaze. 

And said : * Ye foolish x>eople, 

Ye must stand on the ancient ways.' 

And he folded his arms on his bosom, 

And slept, and never heard 

The measured beat of the trampling feet, 

And the oft-repeated word 

That came from the solemn conclave 

Of the people, met to plan 

Some better laws, to aid the cause 

Of the happiness of mtffi ; 

Nor the voices loud resounding. 

Like waves upon the shore. 

That proclaimed to the listening nations 

That Cloo should rule no more. 

But Jog. the next successor, 

Who understood his time, 

Stepp'd on the throne :^* Father, begone ; 

To linger is a crime. 

Go to thy bed and slumber, 

And leave the world to me : 

Thy mission's done ; thyract 

I'm ruler of the free. 

So Clog retired, obedient. 

And Jog, his son, was crowned. 

We hope he'll govern better— 

And so the world goes round.** 

Thus, notwithstanding the dictum of the gi^at lexioographar. j 
hope you will take the side of King Joo rather than of King C1.0G. 



race is run- 




Pagan religions amused the people with shows and corrupted 
them by superstitions ; Christianity comes to them with a revela- 
tion of truth, and by her never-ceasing appeals to the understand- 
ing and conscience, compels every system of worship to make good 
its claims as a '^reasonable service." She alone of all religions de- 
mands and creates the schoolmaster ; she alone does not fear him 
when he appears. Tliis appeal to the court of reason in matters of 
faith is not, indeed, without its perils. All progress is full of peril, 
and the drift of much of modem thought is wefi calculated to give 
perplexity and alarm to serious minds. The age is calling witli a 
cry of anguish for the man who shall speak ''the word of re- 
conciliation" to the warring forces of the church and the school. 
The voices of a thousand would-be peace-makers do but add to the 
clamour of the strife. Yet, no one whose opinion is worth hearing, 
imagines that peace shall come by the slumber of slavery of the in- 
tellect. Nay, rather let us hope that as the continued exercise of 
political freedom is the best security for political order, so the ex- 
ercise of thought and the universal diffusion of knowledge will 
eventually bring only greater honour and stability to the true re- 
ligion. 

IMPAOVSMSNT IK MBTHODS OF EDUCATION. 

We shall, I think, do well to cherish a strong faith in the im- 
profoeahiliiy of educcUianal methods. It was said by Dr. Johnson, 
that *' education was as well understood in his day as itwoidd ever 



time enough to rest when the leading educators in Europe and 
America have come to something like agreement as to what should 
be taught, how it should be taught, and when it should be taught; 
what place should be given to physical science, and what to 
languages ; what to ancient languages and what to modem ; how 
far the curriculum should be uniform, and how far varied or special 
or optional ; what should be done with the girb, whether they 




to coirespond ; or whether we are to resist these notions as danger- 
ous heresies leading back to chaos ; these are but a few of the 
auestions which remain to be answered, and which,' on one side op 
ie other, we are practically answering for good or evil every day 
of life. It belongs to the teachers of the land, as men of thought 
and experience, to have well-considered views on these matten, 
and in all suitable ways to press home their views on the public 
mind. And in this respect the practice of our Chief Superintend- 
ent may be commended, in that he not only travels to study the 
educational institutions of other lands, but visits from time to time 
the various counties of our own Province, to discuss with the 
people face to face the operations of our system of public in- 
stmction, and to elicit especially the opinionB of teachen and 
trustees. 
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THB AJiT OF KBADDTO — WHAT HAY YBT BE DOKE. 

Before leaying thia point, I wish particularly to mention one 
striking proof of what yet remains to be done in even the most 
elemoitary parts of education ; I refer to the art of reading. We 
sometimes colleoi statisttoB to show what proportion of the popula- 
tion can read. We mean by this what proportion can gather some- 
thing of the sense of an author for thema^yes ; but if we speak of 
the proper and effectiYe reading of an aotiior in the hearing of 
others, then there must be a yast alteration of our statistics. In 
this sense how many men are there in Canada who can read ? How 
many eyen of educated men ? How many of college graduates 7 
How many of the professors ? It is a poor solace to know that 
it is as bad elsewhere as in Canada. Eyery thoughtful mind must 
rejoice in the recent awakening of a new interest on this subject. 
These popular readings are yet destined to do much for the im- 
proyement and entertainment of the people. A talent for public 
speaking has always been a power in the earth, but the capability 
of ade^ately rendering, I say adequately rendering, the words 
of anotiier^ is scarcely less yaluable. Genius is a rare gift, but to 
read well is to put the world in possession of the fruits of genius. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Macaulay, and all the great masters 
of prose and song are made to speak to us with the Hying yoice. 
The sympathy of many hearts redoubles the power of what is said, 
and we nse to a lu^er sphere of thought and f eding, as by a kind 
of endiantment. Thousands pour with delight oyer the pages of 
Homer, but Homer as he thrilled the heart when, simg by the 
Khapsodists of old, this is a pleasure enjoyed no more. One 
printing-press is doubtless worth ten thousand wandering minstrels, 
out if some one would inyent a press for the manufacture of good 
readers, we should haye, if not another reyiyal of learning, what 
is not less to be desired, an enkindling of a new intellectual life in 
the breasts of many who haye heard indeed the names of our noble 
poets, but who haye neyer yet learned to loye or enjoy them. 
1 speak especially of the poets, for of aU writing, true poetry lies 
perhaps nearest to the common heart, and is best adapted to furnish 
a counterpoise to many of the dangerous tendencies of the age. A 
eelebrated elocutionist, when asked who taught him to read, 
answered, ''My mother;" and, as a general rule, women read 
better than men, as they also speak better English. The cause of 
this fact, and the use to be made of it, I must leaye for others to 
show ; but I commend the whole subject to the careful study of the 
members of this Association. 

T&AliMELS OF SYSTEM — CAUTIONS. 

Haying spoken of improyement in systems of instruction, permit 
me to caution you against the trammels of system. There is some 
dancer of ''red-tapeism" eyen in the school-room. The good 
teadher will observe closely and handle tenderly the idiosyncrasies 
of children. Nature giyes us only indiyiduals, and no two alike. 
Classification is man's work, and is always a kind of mutilation of 
the fact. The abstractions of the system builder are often as mii- 
leading as the fancies of the poet — both the one and the other need- 
ing to be corrected by constant reference to the actualities of life. 
All children may haye the same faculties ; but these faculties are 
combined in innumerable ways. As soon expect precisely the same 
cast of countenance as precisely the same bias of mind. An 
Oriential shepherd distinguishes his sheep by their faces ; in this 
eoontry a deyer farmer can distinguish a black sheep from a white 
one, or a sheep from a lamb. Most schoolmasters can do better 
than that as regards the body ; but the colour and shape of the 
immortal part often escapes them. * * Best men , " says Shakespeare, 
*^are moulded out of faults.'' The faults of the child are often a 
cine to his capacities and the germs of what might be his yirtues. 
But how much skill is required to make the transformation ? 
It is impossible by education to run children like bullets all in one 
mould, and it would be no addition to the charm of life could it be 
done. Symmetiy of culture is well enough ; but nature has her own 
^yVf^ ^^^ ^^8 of symmetry which we must study and not force. I 
inyite your attention to the following passages from the lost work 
of Mrs. Stowe: — ''It was the fashion of olden times to consider 
children only as diildren pure and simple ; not as haying any special 
indiyidual nature which required special and individual adaptation, 
but as being simply so many little creatures to be washed, dressed, 
schooled, fed and whipx>ed, according to certain ^neral and well- 
understood rules. Tlie philosophy of modem socie^ ib showing to 
parents and educators how delicate and how varied is their task ; 
but in the days we speak of, nobody had thought of these shadings 
and variations." Again : ''I was reading Mr. John Locke's treatise 
on education yesterday," said Miss Mahetable. "It strikes me 
there are many good ideas in it." ''Well, one live child puts all 
your treatises to rout," said my grandmotner. "There ain't any 
two children alike ; and what works with one won't with another. 
FotUca haye just got to open their eyes, and look and see what the 



Lord meant when heput the child together, if they can, and not 
stand in his way." We learn from the biography of ]hrescott that 
he could never get up his Euclid except by committing to memory 
the words of the booK, a form of recitation from which nis professor 
thought it as well to ^excuse him. How far these peculiarities are 
to be humoured is indeed a nice question ; but this is no reason why 
we should whoUy ignore them. The parent will sometimes adc a 
teacher, "What shall I make of my boy f After tiiree or four 
years' acquaintance, a master of a Grammar School, or a College 
professor, should have something more than a random reply to such 
a question. Such is the diversity of human pursuits that there is 
room for the widest diyersity of taste and talent, and the success of 
life ii often marred by the stupidity of those who, determining to 
make mathematicians out of Prescotts, deprive the world of much 
fine literature or other yaluable products, and add nothing to the 
progress of mathematics. Education is a preparation for hfe, and 
the most useful lives are those which concentrate a man's powers 
mainly in one direction, and that aooording to the star under which 
he was bom. 

APPEAL TO HIGHEB MOnYBR — THE BoD. 

M^ last observation is that the teacher should appeal as much as 
possible to the higher motives. Fear, as an instrument of discipline^ 
18 not to be discarded. I would not have a teacher say to his school. 
"I never fiog." Philosophers tell us of what they call "latent 
consciousness." There should be in every school a latent conscious- 
ness of the rod, and this will need occasionally to be developed, and 
as it were brought to the surface by a vigorous application ox the 
rod to some dozing offender who may be taken as a kind of " repre- 
sentatiye man. " But the best teacher is one who secures eood order 
and progress without much flog^^ing. Let the formula be the 
maximum of progress with the minimum of whipping. It is easy 
to fiog, especially for a big man to fiog little children; it is natural 
to fiog ; there are so many temptations to fiog ; so many occasions 
on which this method seems to be necessary, that it becomes with 
some teachers a kind of " royal road to knowledge," a sort of cathol- 
icon to cure all diseases, like " Bad way's Beady Belief." or other 
nostrums of the day. That dull boy must be fiogged, though 
possibly his dullness may be but the slow development of great 

Sowers which fiogging will not hasten. That truant boy^ must be 
ogged, though a proper system of gymnastics and recreation might 
haye prevented his playing truant. That tardy boy must be fiogged, 
thou^ his tardiness may have been the fault of his parents. That 
eqtiivocating boy must be fiogged, though his equivocation be the 
result of timidity, which fiogffing does but increase. Some teachers 
seem to think mey best di^iarge their obligations by discharging 
the big ruler at the heads of the children ; according to others, the 
tree of knowledge is the birch. The old adage warns us not to fiog 
when angry ; but the fact is the presence of anger and the absence 
of moral power are ^e chief causes of fiosging. The true teacher 
will love and reverence children, and feel his way as quickly and 
skilfuUy as possible to their better nature. Fear, at best, is only 
an instrument ; but the love of knowledge, self respect, respect 
for teacher and parent, the loye of excellence, the sense of 
right, these are not onl/ higher instruments, but ends in them- 
selves. To appeal to them is to evoke them, to establish them 
as living forces of the soul. The worst thing a teacher can do 
is to lose faith in children, and to let them see that he has lost 
faith in them. By despairing of tiiem, we teach them to despair of 
themselves. Let us rather cultivate an invincible trust, and by 
that trust enkindle hope and aspiration. How much better to 
praise a child for his merits than to scold him for his faults ! It is 
said of that prince of educators, the creat Dr. Arnold, that he neyer 
seemed to doubt a boy's veracity, and that for this reason no boy 
ever told him a lie. !n ot unfrequently the surest way to reclaim^ a 
vicious boy is to give him an errant or office of trust. Here lies 
the great test of the teacher's skill, in this discoyery and develop- 
ment of the dormant capacity of children for higher and better 
things, llie instrument that lies dumb or yields onhr sounds of 
discord in the hands of the tyro will pour out fioods of melody un- 
der the touch of a master. , .The general on the field of battle speaks 
not to the soldier of his sixpence a day, or of the lash, but of 
honour, of country, of fame, of duty ; speaks to him as a man and 
ho becomes one. Thus the most grovelling natures are found to 
haye within them the slumbering instincts of heroism. The greatest 
teachers, like the greatest commanders, have the power to enkindle 
this enthusiasm. The time will come when we shall hear no more 
of irreclaimable children, or eyen of irreclaimable men. Experi- 
ence has shown that men hardened by long years of vice may be 
reached and restored to virtue — restored not by every untutored or 
half-hearted meddler, but by the man of large sympathy and 
special aptitude for the work. As the prophet, stretching himself 
upon the widow's child, called back the fiush of health and the 
power of thought, so liiere is a wi^ by which life may be awak- 
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ened in torpid and degraded spirits. Tlie teacher, like the phjrsician 
and the preacher, must be able to ''minister to a mind diseased." 
Were his sole aim the training of the intellect, he would still need 
to remember tliat intellect is never alone, but sends its roots down 
into the heart, that underlying soil of sentiment which needs to be 
stiired and enriched by a wise tillage ere the better fruits of thought 
can be made to grow. Especially in the moral and reUffious senti- 
ments will we £nd influence to quicken and guide, whiui we sliall 
seek elswhere in vain. Other impulses, however innocent or useful, 
are, after all, but fitful and partial ; it is duty alone that sways the 
soul as a sovereign^ administering a wise and just authority to every 
part of our nature ; from her sanctuary alone come the great ele- 
ments of beauty and strength which make up the true culture and 
render the character well rounded and complete. 

** Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 

The Godheaors moRt benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anythinff ho fair 

As is the snule upon toy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong.** 

During the delivery of his admirable and eloquent address, the 
Rev. Dc^r was frequently interrupted by repeated laughter and 
applause. On the motion of Mr. Dixon, a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to the President for his eloquent adoress. 

3. ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ONTARIO TEACHERS' 

Association. 

The ninth annual convention of the Teachers of Ontario com- 
menced its sittings on the 3rd ult., in the theatre of the Normal 
School buildings. The chair was occupied by the President of the 
Association, the Rev. Dr. Nelles, of Victoria College, and prayer 
having been said by the President, he thanked the Association for 
the honour they had done liim in appointing him to the position he 
occupied. No doubt they were all thoroughly prepared to discuss 
the many important questions on tlieir paper. There were some 
of them very important and some of them rather complex, but a 
question well put was half answered, and he hoped it would be the 
case in the course of their meeting. He then introduced Mr. 
Hodgiiis. Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario. 

Mr. Hodgins said it afforded him very great pleasure to see the 
President in his jpresent position, as he had long regarded him 
one of his oldest friends, and also on account of his well-known fit- 
ness to fill the position whicli he now occupied. He regretted the 
absence of the respected Chief Superintendent of Education, the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, who was at present absent from the city. 
On his behalf, however, he (Mr. Hodgins) welcomed the teachers 
for the first time to the Normal School buildings, in which to hold 
their meetings during the convention. Although the museum was 
not then in the best order he would take pleasure in throwing it 
open to the members on the following day. He then referred to the 
great advantage to be derived from such conventions, when im- 
portant matters could be discussed by practical men. For if the 
discussions were carried on intelligently, no doubt the very best re- 
sults would accrue. As an illustration,*he dwelt upon the importance 
of having a thorough elucidation of the principles of school discipline. 
This lay at tlie root of the success of their system of teaching ; and 
though it had been largely treated by many erudite and eminentmen, 
it was probable tliat more good would result from their meeting and 
discussing the matter eye to e^e, and it would be of more use than 
any mere theories. He said, in conclusion, that the possession of 
ffenuine religious principles on the part of tiie teacher was the true 
oasis of school discipline. 

SHOULD THE SCHOOL AQE BE SIX YEARS } 

The first subject propounded for discussion was : — Is it desirable 
that the minimum school age should be six instead of ^ve 1 Mr. 
King opened the discussion. He said, 'Hhe time at my disposal will 
only idlow of my referring to one or two of the principal reasons 
why such a change is desirable. A primary reason is, that injurious 
mental and physical effects accrue to such young children from a 
too early application to study, connected with too long a period of 
confinement in school. A secondary reason is found in the econo- 
mical or pecuniaiy advantage arising from fixing the age as pro- 
posed. The conclusions arrived at have been induced by extended 
personal observation and inquiry, the testimony of many excellent 
and experienced teachers, and the expressed opinions of able and 
eminent medical men. With reference to the first of these reasons, 
I conceive education to be the instruction or guidance of the mind. 
It may arrive at maturity, but instuction civilizes it. The mind 
depends for its action upon the brain. The brain is a wonderfully 



complex oigan, extremely delicate, very liable to disease, and easily 
injured. This is true in regard to the fully developed brain ; mwak 
more delicate, and liable to injury and disease, is the brain ci the 
growing child. The brain, in addition to the function of thon^t^ 
supplies nervous energy to the various organs engaged in the |Ht>- 
cesses of digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. With injury of 
the brain, not only do the physical functions suffer, but likewiae 
the nervous system itself. Thousands of young minds are stunted, 
and permanently dwazf ed, by too early application to study. Task 
the mind during the earlier years, and you will not expose tlie child 
to a greater risk of a disordered brain, not only it may be lay the 
foundation for a morbid excitability of brain, that may one day end 
in insanity, but vou debilitate its bodily powers, and by so doing, 
to all intents and purposes, the mind inlf eventually be a loaer in its 
powers and capacity. Why, sir, just fan<nr — ^indeed I need not say 
faiuyy, for it is a matter of fact, that may be perceived almost any 
day by visiting the primary departments of our city, town and vil- 
lage schools — a class consisting of a number ranging between 75 and 
130, of whom, perhaps, not a dozen exceed seven yearn of age, 
and 2-5ths of whom in all probability have not readied their sixtii 
year, huddled tofi;ether on long benches, in too many cases so high 
that the children's feet do not touch the floor, the weight of their 
extremities causing curvature of the bones, compression of the 
vital organs by the inclining posture, kept in silence by the look, 
promise, threat, or rod of the teacher, prevented from iwKi^liiig 
sufficient, good, pure air by too long and quiet confinement. What 
holds good in regard to these schools, holds true in regard to 
rural schools, save in numbers. What would ihe members of 
this Association say in favour of the continuance of such a sys- 
tem if compelled during our deliberations to be seated in a 
similar posture. But it should be borne in mind that ^e power of 
endurance in adults is at least three or four times as great as thai 
of such children. Again, my impression is that a cmld entering 
school at the age of seven years inll, in nine cases out of ten, when 
at the age of ten years exceed in its ability to learn, and in tiie 
knowledge it has obtained, that of a child naturally of the same 
temperament and physical power which began school at the age of 
5. ?rhe plea, loss of time, must, I think, be considered without good 
foundation. In regard to the second reason, or the economical 
view, though not in possession of authorized statistics to aid me, I 
think an approximation sufficientiy near for all practical pnrpoees 
may be obtained. In the Waterloo Central S<Siool, wim an at- 
tendance last year of 410, there were admitted 25, the ase of each 
was just 5 years, and 30 who had not yet attained their 6tii year, or 
66 in a total of 410 under six years of age, a littie more tiian one- 
eisht of the whole. I think it will not exceed the boimds of proba- 
bility to suppose one-tenth of the pupils attendii^ the common 
schools in Ontario are less than 6 years of age. In 1867, the total 
number of pupils was over 400,000, then 1-lOth of this or 40,000 
children were attending school that year under six years of age. In 
the great majority of cases there is no doubt but that parents send 
tiiem to get rid of taking cai'e of them, while many think that their 
little darlings, which exhibit such preoociousness, should be sup- 
plied as fast as possible with mental food from the intellectoal 
repository. In either case, the course is highly injudicioua. JSnt 
allowing 80 such pupils to a teacher, it will require the employment 
of 600 teadiers, the class room and f umishinjzs for 600 such dasBes, 
placing all the expenses at the low sum of $100 per class, and we 
obtain $200,000, and this with an arithmetical ratio of increase 
which will give, without the proposed enactment, double that num- 
ber and twice the expense ; or, in other words, adding annually 
about 40,000 immature minds to the list of those that have already 
been subjected to that dwarfing, stunting influence. In conclusion, 
if it be true that by fixing the age of admission at six instead of fiy^ 
no real loss of time in the instruction of the child results, but ratiier 
a fuller development of the faculties, a stronger mind, a more per- 
fect child, and at the same time a large decrease in the annual ex- 
penditure for school purposes. If tiiese are facts— which I belieye 
them to be — then I say this Association would be fully justified in 
taking steps to induce the Legiedature to incorporate uie change in 
the proposed Act." Mr. Dixon thanked the essayist, but did not 
agree with him altogether. True, bad houses and bad teachers 
might have a bad effect on children attending school of five or six 
years ; but these bad effects were not essentially necessary, and oonld 
easily be avoided. He would go for sending children to school at 
four years of age, provided the Pestolozian system were followed a 
littie more. It was a fact that many cliildren, if they did not go to 
school early, would receive no education at idl, and he deprecated 
the idea of measuring every educational matter by mere pecuniary 
considerations. Mr. McCallum was inclined to agree with tlie 
essayist in the present circumstances of the scdiools. They were not 
fitted in any way for children of five or six years of age ; but if ibm 
schools were constructed and their system adapted to the necessitiea 
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of children of that age, he did not see any great objection to their 
being at school eyen at four. Mr. Millar agreed with the senti- 
ments of the essay, and thought seven the best age to go to school. 
Mr. Scarlett gave it as his opinion that in ordinary circumstances, 
if two children, the one 6 years and the other 8 were sent to school 
together at the age of 11, the latter would suq)ass the other in 
TigorouB intellect. The President said they were too apt to suppose 
that there was no learning but book learning. History disproved 
this, for they had heard of many great men who could not write 
their names, which showed that there was a great deal to learn at 
the feet of Dame Nature as well as in the common school. He 
sympathised considerably with the views of Mr. King. Mr. Hod- 
gins did not think thev shoidd lay down a general principle like 
this founded on evils which could l>e removed. Let them improve 
their school-houses and allow children to attend at four if people 
wished it. To show that young children could thoroughly enjoy 
themselves in school at that age, he referred to the infant school 
ot the Normal School at Dublin, and an infant school at Montreal, * 
ci both of which he spoke of in high terms. He would be sorry were 
the convention to lay down the principle proposed ; but & they 
oonld give a practicJ turn to the matter, by suggesting something to 
remedy the evils referred to introduced into the new law, tiiey 
would confer a lasting benefit on the country. He urged tlie 
neoetaity of providing better school hotues, and contended tliat it 
would be better to send children to school at five years than keep 
them till six or seven, because if they were educated for a couple of 
yeaiB on the streets in the cities and l<unre towns, the teachers would 
Lave a very bitter task before them, ^e street was a bad school 
for children between four and seven years of age, and an infant 
school was therefore, a necessity. Mr. Alexander favoured sending 
children to school at the age of seven or eight. He referred to a 
lad who entered his school at seven years of age, and in six months 
he outstripped all those in his dass. Mr. Treadgold thought school 
hours were to long, and Trustees had no power to alter them. 
[This is a mistake, see note f below. 1 Their pliqrgrounds were 
also generally too small for any practical use. Mr. Watson did not 
at aUagree with the views of the essayist; for, were they introduced 
into their school system, the effect would be to do away with educa- 
tion in rural districts pretty much altogether. When a farmer's 
child comes to be nine years of age, he becomes worth money, and 
is put to work ; so that, if they were kept out of school till they 
were seven, two year's would be all the education they would re- 
oeive. Dr. Crowle advocated the appointment of special female 
teachers for young children, who could successfully give object les- 
sons. He deprecated the long hours so much in vogue. Nothing 
horrified him so much as going into some schools in the middle of 
winter. The windows all closed — ^the stove red hot — ^the atmosphere 
potrid — ^the children perspiring, being seethed as it were in their 
own milk. With regard to length of hours, he had set the supposed 
law at defiance^ and nad regulated the hours of his school as he con- 
sidered best suited to the health of the children and the interest of 
the school, t He had introduced a system by which children were 
kept in school very much according to age. He maintained they 
ooold not lay down a general principle like this ; for of two child- 
ren in a family, the one five vears of age might, by its mental and 
aysical vigour, be better able to go to school than the other at 7. 
r. King said^ notwithstanding aU that had been said, their hours 
were too long, and dismissing young children to so home alone was, 
in many cases, an impossibility. They must wke things as they 
are, and apply tiie remedy, and not dream of impossibiJites whicn 
they would never leahie. 

CUB TEXT BOOKS ON GSOO&APHT. 

Mr. McAllister, in opening the debate, said that the first necessi- 
ty to a good geography is tlukt it should afford full, distinct and 
comprehensive &owledffe of the internal construction of every 
country, its slopes, products, &o. The second necessity he con- 
sidered to be full ana luminous treatment of the political institu- 
tiona of the various countries, how these agree with and how they 
differ from other coimtries. In speaking of Hodgins' geography, 
he thought it had good and bad qualities. It gave generally a good 
notion of the relative sizes of countries ; was tolerably good as 
Tsgards giving position, climate and illustrating animals and build- 
ings by means of plates. This last feature he considered a capital 
idea, and often roused the curiosity of childem to further research 
both in animal and political history. These were its virtues, but 
it had its failings. The first of these was the want of descriptive 
matter in it. The classification of the rivers again was absurd — 
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being classed north, south, east and west — ^flowing rivers. He failed 
to see any reason for the classification. He made tliese remarks not 
in any carping spirit, but out of a pure desii'e to have the veiy best 
text-books possible. There are many errors in the book which he 
pointed out. In conclusion, the speaker said tlmt he did not much 
believe in geography text-books at all. Mr. Arcliibald said that the 
last idea enunciated by Mr. McAllister should liave guided him in 
his remarks, for it was evident that it would take a very good book 
indeed to satisfy him. He was sure the author would hd ^lad to 
have these things pointed out for correction. He agreed with tlie 
idea of dispensing with text-books altogether. The Chairman said 
— geoffraplvy is a teiTestial subject, but a ^'heavenly study," was a 
remaric of Edmund Bm'ke. Mr. McCallum advocated large maps, 
practice in map drawing, and the throwing an interest around tlie 
subject by illustrating it by products, imports, &c. Such things as 
menageries, too, might be made useful in teaching geograpliy, and 
shewed how much new interest had been revived m his mind, mth 
respect to Africa, by seeing the eland the other day in one of these 
exhibitions. Mr. Dixon uiought the study of geography should 
begin and be confined for some time to a particular locality. They 
might begin with the town or township in which the school was 
situate, and having mastered it in all its details, they could spread 
outward. With regard to the book referred to, one fatal failure 
was the maps in the first edition of it. Again, it was too much 
condensed, and was little more than a volume of statistics. He 
believed that geography text-books were necessary, and that a good 
text-book covid be made. Mr. Crawford defended the book, and 
thought it a great improvement on what they had before. The 
author was a countryman of their own, and they should support and 
adopt the book, for they could not get a better. He moved the 
adoption of the book, but it was held the Convention had no power 
either to condemn or approve of the book. Some members uiged 
that they should give some definite expression of the opinion of the 
Convention relative to the book ; others thought no uncertain sound 
had been given respecting it. 

THE MBMOBIAL TO THE LATE MB. R0BEBT80N. 

Mr. Miller brought before the notice of the Association, that the 
minutes of the last Convention adopted yesterday, failed to shew a 
report of a Committee appointed two years ago for the purpose of 
marking the appreciation of this Association of the services of Mr. 
Robertson, late Head of the Normal School. At last session a re- 
port was presented stating the Committee met, and resolved upon 
having a portrait of the late gentleman, which was executed and 
brought for inspection, also a report from the Treasurer, Ihr. 
Sangster, which was read by himself (Mr. Miller). He wished to 
bring the matter before the Convention, as it was most certainly 
due to Dr. Sangster, that the report should appear as presented by 
him. Mr. McMurchy said, that owing to the absence in England of 
the Recording Secretary, the papers to which Mr. Miller referred 
to could not be found, though aU the papers now in possession of 
the Association had been examined, he moved, seconded by Mr. 
Miller, that no action be taken in the matter till the Recording 
Secretary arrived from England, and then, if the letter from Dr. 
McCaul, the Chairman, and the report of the Treasurer of the 
Robertson Testimonial Committee be not forthcoming, those gentle- 
men be requested kindly to furnish a copy of the same communi- 
cation. (Carried). 

CULTIVATIiro THE VOICE, AND BEADING WITH EXPBESSION. 

Mr Lewis read an elegantand practical essay on ' ' how shall we teach 
good reading V It was necessary at first to define the term — good 
reading. As far as it went the popular view of the subject was correct. 
It defined g«od reading to be correct and elegant pronunciation, and 
the teacher who secured this end had done much to save a language 
from corruption. Grood reading, however, embraced other objects 
than this. It means something higher than conveying by ear 
the exact words of an author. Proof argumentative, reasoning and 
earnest passion had each a music of its own, which the modulations 
of the cultured voice could interpret and realize to the hearer The 
mistake was to suppose that reading was something different from 
speaking. The terms in spirit and design were sjmonymous, and 
the reader must be to his audience, in every respect, a speaker and 
not a reader. The most philosophical subject must be read not 
only with correct pronunciation, but with life-like tone and spirit, 
while tiie creations of poetry — where character and passion were*to 
be realised — must be read with dramatic effect and fire. He be- 
lieved the Council of Public Instruction had these objects in view 
whey they sanctioned the introduction: of those admirable selections 
of oratory and poetry contained in the Fifth Books for use in our 
public schools. The terror of Belshazzar, the sublime courage of 
Daniel, the heavenly grace of Portia, the consummate orato^ of 
Mark Antony, must be impersonated by tones and looks to be read 
ynih. effect, It is ii-ue i^ demande4 dn^i^tic taste and conceptiv^ 
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powers to do this. But the frequent studjr of such passages would 
create the taste and develop the imaginatiYe power. Such culture 
was especially desirable in our Common Schools. There we had 
the children of the toilers, whose afterlife, destined to the drudgery 
of material labour, would be elevated and brightened by the enjoy- 
ment flowing from this culture. Correctness of utterance was 
doubtless the first object to be aimed at. But even in this respect 
our system was marked by lasting defects, and iminteUigible, in- 
distinct utterances pervaded alike the speech of private life, of the 
forum and of the pulpit. The cause and the remedy lay with the 
teacher. We drill our pupils to name the letters, and never teach 
them to practice the sounds. Here was the cause. Every difhcult 
word is spelled — every correction made by spelling ; while the de- 
fect was all the while in tiie sound ; and there should be the remedy. 
Let the vowels and the consonants be sounded on the philosophical 
method proposed by Dr. Rush. Mr. Lewis then referred to out- 
lines of that system written on a black-board, and gave vocal iUua- 
trations on it. Correct utterance required correct vocalization and 
finished articulation ; and although it was customary to laugh at 
the Englishman for neglecting his ^* h's," Americans and Canadians 
were gnUty of a far greater abuse of vowels and consonants. Every 
mis-pronounced word should be corrected by sounding the elemen- 
tary sounds, and teachers would find it an ezceUent practice, 
securing great distinctness and carefulness to make the pupil sound 
the elements and syllables of words backwards. But aU this finish 
of utterance would be lifeless sound without the music of intona- 
tion. In childhood, the voice was read by its intonation, proclaim- 
ing in its modulations every thought and feeling ; but the teachings 
of the school, and ^e examples of instructors of every kind per- 
verted the gifts of nature. Let the first exercises in reading be 
associated with some of the practice of the music master. Let the 
pupil be practised in vowels' sounds by a system of musical nota- 
tion, regard being paid to the swell of the voice and to full purity 
of tones, while constant attention should be paid to the culture of 
the ear in distinguished pitch and force of voice. In addition to 
this practice, whispering practice in utterance would not only be 
found valuable in securing distinctness, but in giving strength to 
the vocal organs. Probably one of the most important elements of 
good reading, the power of inflexion. No reading or speaking 
could be expressive without it. In childhood it was admirably 
developed ; but here again, the dull drone of the school-room, and 
the monotones of home, and public reading, destroyed or perverted 
the natural tone to such a degree, that very few educated persons 
could tell when they used a rising or a falling inflexion in their 
■peech. The method of practice, to preserve or recover the natural 
flMdbility of the voice, was to run through the gamut by concrete 
or unbroken sounds, taking first the vowels and syllables and words 
for the exercise. The praictice should varv from ditones to the full 
octave, and the pupil trained to distinguish between ditones, thirds, 
fifths, and octaves. Above all expel from the school the wretched 
monotones and sing-song with what we hear with utter disgust of 
scholar and visitor — ^the drone of the first lessons, which once estab- 
lished, disfigured all the reading of the future life. Mr. Lewis 
then gave some of the principles of intellectual reading^ especially 
for guidance in the use of emphasis, inflexion, and rhetorical pauses. 
AU these conditions of good reading being secured, the studv and 
thorough understanding of what was read became necessary, it was 
not enough to explain Sie immediate passage to be read. The in- 
telligent teacher would make himself familiar with the sources whence 
these selections were made, and those who drank deep enough from the 
hallowed fountain would find in the study a rich reward. Let none 
%hm\c the objects too high for the Common School. What he urged 
was the culture of the noble mother tongue — the language of home, 
of labour, of the Senate, and the house of Ood. To use it well in 
utterance, was to do it the best service. Public reading had a new 
field of usefulness before it. It was to be made the interpreter of 
a literature scarcely yet known to the common people. With the 
teacher lay the making of the future orator and reader. Not in 
learned theological ha&s, but in common schools was the inprove- 
ment to commence and be advanced to sure success. They knew 
not what high oflice they were preparing their pupils to fill ; for 
here, as elsewhere, men have, unawaves, entertained angels. This 
improvement was necessary to the pupil, and would exalt the 
solemn ministrations of religion ; while, in supplying the private 
circle and public hall with the intelligent and delightful enjoyment 
of good reading, we should lessen the dangerous attractions of 
dramatic entertainments, and strengthen the task of the people in 
the direction of virtue and refinement. Dr. Nelles congratulated 
the meeting on having had the opportunity of listening to so ad- 
mirable an address. Mr. Dixon, stated that the New York As- 
sociation had sent one of their members as a deputation — ^Mr. 
Barker — last year President of the New York State Convention. 
The President introduced Mr, Barker whoj after a few general re- 



marks, said, he agreed with the principles laid down by the essayist. 
In their schools in New York the reading was in general miserable; 
they could cipher and construe, but they could not read. Three 
things were the essentials of good reading : a cultivated voice, a 
cultivated intellect, and a cultivated soul ; with these any man 
would be a ffood reader. Mr. Barker then gave a sample of how 
he read, and he usually read, he said, just as he talked. The pieces 
were, ^'Ordering a Picture,'' and *' Denis Green on his Flying 
Madbine. " Mr. MoCabe, L. L. B. , moved thanks to Mr. Barker for his 
address, which was heartily adopted. Mr. McCallum thoui^tthat 
neither Mr. Lewis nor Mr. Barker had gone to the root of the mfttter. 
They had shown what good reading was, but they had not shown how 
the process was to be arrived at in school. He thought the evil was a 
domestic one, and the cause of so much bad reading was the teaching 
and impressions the child received from its mother. The remedy, 
therefore, could onlv be arrived at by educating the mothers. He de- 
precated the idea of too much time and labour being devoted to any 
one subject. Qood elocution was good ; but good intelligence was 
better. And he thou^t a thorough appreciation of the meanings 
of words was peculiariy important. He suggested that the para- 
phrasing system was a very valuable one. Ii&. Dixon thought the 
reason £>r so much bad reading amongst children was bad teaching 
on the part of the teacher. He did not agree with the essayist that 
music and reading were so closely connected as the essay indicated. 
Relative to what had been said about the importaooe of Knglish 
literature, too much had been said about it. It had not the position 
the essay gave ; for German literature was highest ; French stood 
next, and English literature was only third. The best read- 
ing ne had ever heard was in Oswego Normal School, where 
not the analytical, but the imitatory system was earned on. 
Mr. Tamblyn urged that the monotone, so characteristic of school 
readings, was not acquired at home, but in the school. That was 
undoubted, and he should like to have any one illustrate how it was 
to be avoided. He did not see how children could be made to oom- 
prehend these abstruse systems, and how the interest, so frequent- 
ly referred to, could be originated amongst children, and that in- 
terest'maintained and kept in a class, say of twenty or thirty pupils. 
He thought sufficient time was not given in the Grammar Schools 
to the teaching of reading. Mr. Traadgold thought the intellectual 
system should be adopted, and every word should be thoroug^y 
explained to the child before he reads it, and then he would read 
both intelligentiy and with interest. He thought the al^iabet 
should be mastered by every child before coming to school, xeach- 
ing the alphabet was a purely mechanical operation, and no man by 
anv possibility could make it a philosophical one. Mr. Alexander 
did not see, with the time their children had to attend school, how 
so much time could be devoted to reading as had been indicated by 
some of the members. Mr. Brine, who said the question resolved 
itself into three questions — ^When, where, and how. As to the last, 
he argued for a more general introduction of singing into schooLi, 
as a help to producing good reading ; and held imitation to be the 
most emcacious means by which readers will attain to be good 
readers. It had been said by one member of the Convention that 
there was no philosophy in teaching the alphabet. True, there were 
some teachers who did not apply much philosophy either to teach- 
ing the alphabet philosophically, or anytlung else ; but still teaching 
the alphabet might be made, and ought to be made, a philosophical 
process. And if we had a littie more philosophy among us, we 
would have better readers and better scholars aU over. Mr. Miller 
also advocated a greater attention to the musical education of the 
children of Ontario. Another good help was to devote an afternoon 
once a week to special readings and declamation, the pieces being 
selected by the children, according to their peculiar tastes. He 
thought, likewise, that pubHc exhibitions, if properly conducted, 
might be made a powerful means to develop the faculty of reading. 
Mr. Dineman observed that timidity was a great impediment to 
good reading among children. Mr. McGann thought the lack of 



the study of physical science lay at the bottom of the eviL Mr. 
Scarlett held, that, if a child was allowed to leave the first and sec- 
ond books without having imbibed the principles of good reading, 
the evil would never be remedied. He also held tiiat imitation 
should be extensively employed. The teacher should be a good 
reader himself, and hold up to his pupils a high model. Then when 
one child excelled another, he should be put forth as something for 
the rest to imitate, and thus the emulative principle would be de- 
veloped, and much good would be accomplished. Mr. Watson re- 
ferred to the objection raised by some against exhibitions, believing 
that they attracted the children away from their other studies. Mr. 
Ijewis, in reply, did not think the last objection valid. For the 
evil referred to arose from the fact that the training in these cases 
did not begin till a week or two before the examination or exhibition. 
But if they carried the system out as a system, that would be ob- 
viated. He had been taxed with introducing too many Bubjects in 
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his essay. He thought at such a meeting as many subjects should 
be introduced into an essay as possible. Bwt the fact was liis essay 
contained only two great subjects, vocal culture and intellectual ! 
reading. A gentleman had remarked that some ])eoplo'8 voices 
could not be trained to modulation. This, experience ^iroved to be 
absurd. He urged teacher.^ to practice the lessons elocuationally be- 
fore coming to school, just as they prepare themselves in other 
matters. Some thought it absurd to teach gesticulation in school. 
Bo did he, for action of all kinds came naturally to every man who 
bad his mind in action and his voice in command, 

BBST METHOD OF TSACHINO HI8T0KY. 

Mr. Miller opened the discussion, and in doing so remarked that 
be did not attach a very great importance to history — ^not so much 
as he did to reading or arithmetic for instance. He began his boys 
in history when they have got into the fourth book. He deprecated 
the idea of cramming children with too many dates. They should 
begin with leading diates and leading events in the first course, on 
ffoing over the histoiy the second time they can cluster round tnese 
IftadJM dates and events, • others of a less important character, he 
azgned that the history c^ each nation should be studied separately. 
There was a greai want for a eood general history. They had nota- 
ing but the '^ cid National History" which, though it was very 
good in some respects, was not quite the tiling. He maintained 
that if CoUiers '* Great Events" were introduced into their schools 
they had all they wanted in general history. The English history 
of the same author was exceUent. He had great difficulty in teach- 
ii^ Canadian history. Mr. Hodgins' history was the authorised 
hist(»7 at present, and it was a good work provided a great pile of 
Btatistics were required, which he did not think was reqiured. He 
had adopted the practice of taking notes of history and of making tiie 
leesons interesting to the pupils, because if the subject were not 
made interesting it might not be attempted at all. He used 
mytiiology and biography, in order to throw a charm around the 
Bubjeci, and monthly examination and continuous supervision 
would be found of infinite value. He thought morality was not 
tanght sufficiencly in the schools. The teachers should pick out the 
principal characters in history, point out their virtues and their 
vioes and lay them clearly before the school. By this method, the 
children woidd be taught to avoid that which was bad and practice 
that which was good. Mr. McGann coincided witli the remarks of 
the last H^eaker. Mr. Piatt, of Prince Edward, did not use text- 
books at all, and would begin with children in the second reading 
book. Of course, to teach history without books required thorough 
preparation. He would endeavour to make everything he spoke of 
88 interesting as possible. With the older children ho would use 
notes as a means to fix the various facts and dates. Mr. Tamblyn 
did not think notes were of much use. His method with the elder 
dftildren was to take some general subject, as the Reformation, and 
throw it out to some scholar. If he failed to answer, he put a 
narrower question, being on some detail of the subiect, and culti- 
vated the spirit of emulation amongst his pupils, by finding out 
who could tell most on each subject. On a day on each week he 
had a writing lesson on the history they had gone over during the 
week. This served two purposes : it made a capital exercise in 
Gnunmar, and served to nx what they had received. Mr. Tread- 
gold would give dates first, and then cluster round these the facts 
connected with them. In touching any reign he would select a few 
great events, and then in revision go more into detail. Geography 
shcmld be tanght simultaneously with Mstory ; for in fact the latter 
conld not be intelligently taught without the former. History, he 
fonnd to be one of the best studies for cultivating emulation 
amongst children, and various interesting schemes could be put in 
operation to secure this. Mr. Husband taught history by placing 
lessons on the black-board, and then reviewed it at the end of the 
week. Mr. Ardiibald thought general history, as at present written, 
was perfectly useless. He thought it would be better to teach the 
leading facts in history instead of reverting u) the wars of nations. 
It would require a very cultivated mind to imderstand history 
thoroughly. It was only now indeed what the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of the 12th and 13th century were before at 
an understood. Mr. McCallum would begin with the history of 
their own countiy^roceed to that of Ensland, and then go on to 
general history. He agreed with what haa been said about geogra- 
phy and biography, for these were the two eyes of history. He 
thought the study of history a most valuable one ; and there was 
something grand in living again with the noble old Romans and 
their valiant forefathers by means of history. Mr. Husband re- 
marked that the subject had a direct and important bearing on the 
language of their country. 

WHAX HXAKS CAK BE ADOPTED TO HTDVCE PUPILS TO PURSUE A 
FBOPBR OOUBSB OF BSADINO AITEB LEAVIKO SCHOOL. 

Mr. D, Ormiston opened the discussion and said that one great 



idea they should endeavour to impress upon their pupils was that 
school study was merely preparatoi-y to something larger and 
broader. They should endeavour to make everything interesting 
to them ; make c|uotations as frequently as possible in o]:der to 
arouse their curiosity ; and at times read good extracts indicating 
whence tliey were taken, tliat they might seai'ch for themselves. 
For the purpose of attaining the end in view, night schools should 
be instituted in every i>os8ible locality ; and ho believed the trus- 
tees had the power to use funds for sustaining evening schools. 
They should also keep up as much as possible a friendly iutercourse 
with their pupils who have loft school, and encourage them to pur- 
sue their studies. They should urge upon pai*ent8 to supply their 
cliildren with a plentiful supply of mental imhnlum,^ and the pro- 
ductions of the press wore now so plentiful and so cheap, that this 
could be done even amongst the poorest of the peox^le. It was a 
fine exercise for a boy to read to his mother by the fireside when 
the day's work was over. 

MB. BARKER, DELEGATE FROM NEW TORE. 

Mr. Barker, the American delegate, having been introduced to 
the meeting, said he was well acquainted with Teachers' Institutes 
in New York. Respecting them, the first question was, were they 
needed ? The first Institute in New York was founded in 1843, 
In 1847, the teachers asked the State Assembly for a grant for the 
support of their Institute. The Assembly was perfectly thunder- 
struck at the request. They could not see how teacliers needed any 
more information. But teachers required professional training as 
much as the doctor or the lawyer. These institutes were founded 
to teach systems, not sbience. A grant was made in 1847, and 
eveiy county could get $60 if they guaranteed an attendance of 30 
students for a year. The Institutes had grown, and last year 
917,300 was granted to 61 Institutes, which were attended by 
10,780 students. These Institutes effected a purpose which the 
Normal School could not imdertake. He did not deem these In- 
stitutes were founded for the riding of hobbies ; but, in New York 
State Institutes, there were a good many hobby-riders. One rode 
the geoffraphical hobby, another the grammatical hobby, and another 
the arithmetical hobby. The object of Institutes, he thought, was 
to give uniformity to teaching ; and in New York they were, when 
in convention, somewhat of model schools, and were, as a rule, pre- 
sided over by men of large experience, the whole under the charge 
of the State Superintendent, who presented his bill to the Grovem- 
ment, who footed it. In reply to a question, Mr. Barker said it 
was not binding on teachers to attend, but they could do so if they 
chose. In reply to other queries, the speaker said the School Com- 
missioners were elected every three years ; there was a hundred of 
them, but by no means were they universally intelligent. The 
Commissioners were desirous that teachers should attend, but the 
Trustees were not ffenerally so. There were some of the Trustees 
rather penurious ; he hoped this was not the case in Canada. The 
$17,800 was expended in paying the men who superintended the 
Institute, who had $100 for two weeks. The teachers board them- 
selves during the meeting ; but they had boarding generally at a 
cheap rate. The conductor used his own discretion in what sub- 
jects should be dealt with. He had conducted Institutes, and tiie. 
way he did was to take a set of school books with him, and show 
the teacher how to use these books. After a reply to some other 
questions, Mr. Barker concluded amid loud applause. Mr. Lewis 
then read '^ Horatius at the Bridge," in magnificent style, and iUos- 
trated the fact that he was no mere theoretical elocutionist, hut a 
master of the art. He was followed by Mr. Barker, who read the 
''Old-fashioned Choir," and ''The Deacon's one-horse Chaise," in 
an excellent manner. Mr. Scarlett moved that the thanks of the 
convention be tendered to Mr. Barker for his very lucid exposition 
of teacher's institutes. 

REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON PRIZES. 

Mr. Millar gave in a report from the Prize Committee. The 
committee recommended the judicious giving of prizes, and that 
they should be given according to merit. Mr. Alexander en<}uired 
what was meant by the ^rm "judicious." Mr. Millar said the 
Chief Superintendent had said in a late report that the prize system 
is beneficial if carried out properly. Mr. Alexander was not satis- 
fied with this definition. Mr. Millar said the " Prize system" was 
a fundamental principle of every-day life, and if it was correct in the 
case of men, it must be correct in the case of children. All their 
Universities had their scholarships and their honours, and these 
undoubtedly stirred to active labour. In 1867, prizes were dis- 
tributed to 1647 ; last year these had been increased by 106. A 
benefit incidental to their prize system was the fact that they were 
instrumental in diffusing wholesome literature into houses where no 
such books would otherwise be. Tliis would create a taste for read- 
ing. If, however, tl^ giving of prizes created discontent, they had 
better give it up. Bis plan was as follows : In his half-yearly 
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examinations, the examinations were conducted amongst the elder 
children in writing ; amongst the younger, orally. He gave all his 
scholars a present at the examinations. Tliis obviated the injudici- 
oiisness of giving one boy of sharp intellect a dozen of prizes, 
while a less gifted but it may be a more industrious scholar got 
nothing. As regards merit, he tested the scholars by the number 
of marks, and gave them honour cards marked with the position 
they occupied on the honour Ust. The good conduct honour card 
he gave according to the vote of the pupils. Mr. McCallum was 
strongly in favoiir of prizes. Of course the great thing was the 
proper distribution of the prizes. He thought the large honour 
cards issued by the Counol of Education rather cumbersome ; 
accordingly, he has introduced a card system of his own. In each 
division he had five prizes, and the whole onus of distribution was 
thrown upon independent examiners, so that the teacher had 
nothing to do with it, further than making out the list. Ho had 
found it work admirably. Mr. Alexander was, and always had 
been, opposed to the prize system. There was no comparison 
between the University and School prizes. The former was volun- 
tary, the latter compulsory. Then, in the same School there might 
be two boys ; the one of whom had aid, all the appliances of books 
&c. ; tlie other had none of these . Was it fair to ask these two 
boys to compete ? Then they often f oimd that their prize takers 
were bv no means the prize takers in the race of life, and it was 
often the slow boy. The boy whom their prize system marked 
"dunce" that proved the better man. Why should they throw 
impediments and discouragements in the way of the slow boy, by 
their prizes. Mr. Piatt thought the chief objection to the prize 
system was the unnatural stimulous it created among diildren. 
The stimulus was unnatural, and like every other stimulus created 
an appetite which required continued renewal, and thus the system 
became a very important item of expenditure. Mr. King agreed 
very much with the remarks Mr. Millar had made. He thou^rht 
the system he had propounded was both judicious and beneficial. 
Although he did not consider tliat either a book or a card was 
necessary, provided some distinctive mark was put upon the child. 
Mr. McAllister thought the prize svstem if judiciouslv carried out, 
was in consonance with the laws of nature, and was fitted to assist 
their bo3rs in the race of life. He then indicated the Toronto 
system as follows : — Three pupils are selected from each division of 
each city school — ^these being selected by the teacher. The higher 
dasses are examined in writing, tlie lower orally. The examina- 
tions are conducted by a Board of Examiners selected by Uie 
Board of School Trustees. These report to the Boiwd of Trustees, 
who distribute the prizes. Among these are seven scholarships of 
the value of £7 each. Mr. Brine was in favour of prizes, and he 
thought it a good thing for children to have their names in the 
newspapers occasionally. Most people like that, and this was as 
powerful a stimulus as could be administered, either to children, 
or children of larger growth. The report was adopted by a ma- 
jority of 16 to 4. 

THB PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL ACT. 

The Convention took up the consideration of the new School Act, 
as amended by the Chief Superintendent. On section 4, referring 
to the qualifications of County and City Superintendents, being 
read, Mr. Dixon objected to the clause as proposed. He did not 
think the qualifications were distinctly defined. He thought that 
no one should be appointed as Superintendent who was not a prac- 
tical teacher and holding a first class certificate. Besides, he thought 
that those who are superintendents now should retain office, if the 
County Board so desire it. Mr. Miller agreed with the remarks of 
Mr. Dixon, and moved that the following be added to the clause : 
" And all candidates for the office of Coimty Superintendent shall 
be required to have taught for at least five years." Mr. Brebner, 
objected to the constitution of many of the examining boards. He 
knew boards where even ignorant tailors figured as exanuners. He 
insisted on superintendents bein^ well educated men. Mr. Scarlett 
said Dr. Ryerson had been very definite on that point on his travels. 
He was in favour of local Superintendents being men of experience 
and high standing. Mr. Dixon — We have no guarantee for that in 
the BDI. Mr. McCallum suggested that any practical teacher 
should be eligible. Mr. Campbell had taught under six or seven 
Superintendents, and the most efficient of these had been clerjojy- 
men. Mr. Archibald deprecated the idea of a man holding a Coun- 
ty certificate being appointed a Coimty Superintendent. There 
was no definiteness in such a qualification. As to the objection 
against the Council prescribing the qualifications, there was nothing 
in the objection Mr. McLellan said that he had been examined in 
several counties and he had found a very striking similarity in the 
examinations. He had found many examinations ridiculously hard, 
but he had foimd none desperately easy. These examinations did 
the teachers good, because it made them fortify tibemselves on ill 
points. Mr. Scarlett said he thought it would be sufficient for a 



man to be an experienced teacher, to enable him to the app<»&t- 
ment of Local Superintendent. Mr. Hodgins thought the OonTen- 
tion need be under no fear of the standard being fixed too low ; the 
danger was it might be fixed too high. At present, with many honour- 
able exceptions, several inefficient Superintendents had been appoint- 
ed. Their expenditure now approximated to f2, 000,000, and it was of 
the utmost importance that a rigid oversight should be kept over 
this large expenditure. He was confident that the Council in pre- 
scribing qualifications would keep a strict eye to the public interest 
Other countries were much in advance of us in the matter of In- 
spectors, and he should like to see the English system introdnoed. 
I^ow, in Canada the only standard for money grant was average at- 
tendance ; but very soon they must introduce a system making **re- 
sults" the standard of money grants. He did not entirely objeoi 
to the resolution, yet at times it might occur that a man with eveKv 
possible qualification in the highest degree might present bims^, 
and it would by a pity by any clause as the resolution indicated to 
exdude such a man. Mr. Embree agreed with the remarks of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Education. He thought it would be 
rather hard to out off capable men who had taught suooeasfnlly in a 
grammar school. Mr. Brebner thought such prises as Superinten- 
dentsbip should be confined to the profession. At the same time, he 
would ar^ie for a thorough examination being passed by every one 
before bemg apx>ointed as Superintendent. The amendment to the 
clause as proposed by Mr. Miller, was carried by a large majority. 
Mr. Dixon then proposed to move a resolution to the effect tiiat 
Sux>erintendents now in office should retain office. Mr. Hodgins 
thought it would be invidious that ihej should retain office on the 
old low standard while all new appomtments should enter on the 
higher standard. The Chairman said that in all probability iStte 
Coimcil would be inclined to give a fair consideration to 
the claims of old Superintendents. Mr. Dixon then witii- 
drew his motion. On section 9th being read, Mr. Dixon 
said the examinations should be left in the hands of the Super- 
intendent. Mr. Hodgins explained that the purpose was to hold 
all examinations throughout the Province at the same time. All 
ike papers would be prepared by the Central Board, and the Super- 
intendent and his associates would be only the machinery by which 
the work of the Board would be carried on. There would be a 
uniformity of standard over all the country if the Bill passed, whick 
they have never had. The papers would be returned to the Oentrd 
Board, who would award ihe class of certificate to the candidates. 
A lengthy discussion ensued, but tdtimately the clause was adopted. 
Clauses 5 and C were passed. When clause 7 was reached, Mr. 
McCallum thought the maximum sum of |1200 as the salary of local 
Superintendents should be struck out. Mr. Hodgins said the idea 
was in the framing of the Bill to get the Government to come up to 
the maximum amoimt. If that were struck out he feared the whole 
clause would be lost. Mr. Dixon moved that the original clause be 
passed as it stood. (Carried). A discussion took place on the 9th 
clause, but it was finallv adopted without amendment. The various 
clauses to the 25th, inclusive, were read and argued, and carried 
without amendment. A slight discussion ensued as to dauae 95, 
which defines the summer vacation to be fh)m the 15th July to the 
15th August. The city teachers thought it might interfere with 
their present extended vacation. The Deputy Superintendent ex- 
plained that the law would apply to rural schools, but that in citiei 
a latitude was given to tiiistees. The reason for fixing uniformity 
of vacation time was owing to the fact that rural scho^ were paid 
according to average attendance, whilst in cities the grant was given 
according to population. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BILL. * 

The Grammar School Bill was next read over by Mr. Dixon. 
When clause 3 was read, Mr. Hodgins said, in reply to Mr. McMurchy, 
who wished the word " commercial" inserted before " education," 
that no difficulty would arise in that matter. The drcumstanoes of 
the country demanded that what had been so much overlooked by 
trustees in the matter of commercial education must be attended to ; 
and in the regulations under the Act, no doubt this matter would 
occupy a prominent place. Mr. Watson asked the Deputy Superin- 
tendent whether it was not likely that the arrangements proposed 
relative to the Grammar Schools, woidd effect the interests of the 
Common Schools. Mr. Hodgins did not think it would. The Bill 
was then read to the end and adopted. Mr. Miller proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hodgins, for his kindness in attending at their 
Convention, which was neartily responded to. Mr. Hodgins thanked 
them, and made a few remarks laudatory of their school system, 
which from a thing of obscurity, had now oeoome well spoken of all 
the world over, and was being copied by several of the other colon- 
onies. Dr. Nelles, who had to leave at six o'clock^ took farewell of 

* Sm diflcuasloii in Onumnsr School ConrenUon, pagv 140. 
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the Convention, and expreased the great pleasure and profit he 
liad experienced durins tne Convention. A cordial vote of thanks 
WMB then tendered to l£e President for his services. 

WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD 3K TAUGHT IK OUR SCHOOLS? 

Mr. Miller opened the discussion. He thought the principal 
mbiects that should be taught in our schools were the three R's — 
reading, writing and arithmetic. These were the fundamentals, and 
to these the enezgies of the teacher should be principally^ directed. 
Or rather instead of arithmetic he should say mathematics^ includ- 
ing al^bra, geometry and mensuration. The last he considered of 
great importance in agricultural Canada. He considered ph3rsioloff^ 
as next in importance, because in some rural districts where medi- 
cal aid was not always at hand and accidents were so frequent, it 
was very necessary that some knowledge of physiology should be 
diflFused among the people. Grammar he considered, was of next 
importance, and then geography. Book-keeping should come next, 
and then business correspondence, and after that history. He 
would also have a little music occasionally. Mr. J. Cameron read 
a brief but able paper on the subject, and argued for the utilitarian 
element mJTiglmg largely with their system. He maintained that 
length, breads, accuracy and symmetry should cliaracterize all 
tflftffhing. There was too much in the schools of leaving the path- 
way of industry to gather flowers 

Which wither in a day. 

They should stick to the good hard work of every day life, and 
drive the waggon of facts and figures perseveringly, though it may 
be slowly along, till their children arrive at the top of Uie hill of 
industry. Mr. McMurchy thought Grammar should succeed the 
three R's. Respecting arithmetic, he could state from experience, 
that that subject was tar from being efficientiy taught in their Com- 
mon Schools, and he was prepared to show that & the rule with 
respect to entrance to their Grammar School was risidly enforced 
in the matter of arithmetic, 50 per cent, of the candidates would be 
turned away. Mr. T. M. Brown argued for the teaching of agricul- 
tural chemistry and botany. They were an agricultural people, 
and by giving faimers' sons a good idea of these two sdenoes, tney 
would advance the interests of the country more than by teaching 
the principles of the binomial theorem. Mr. Brebner argued for 
more attention being paid to composition, and gave some good 
hints on the method of teaching that important study. Mr. Scar- 
lett thought they had f oi^^otten the important fact that their great 
eare shoi3d be the formation of the character of their pupils. He 
need not introduce creeds or religious teaching directiy, but every 
day the teacher, being a good man himself, has many an oppor- 
tunity of impressing his <5wn character upon those of his pupils, and 
he should lose no opportunily of doing so. He thought mental 
arithmetic might be made of great use in quickening the energies of 
the pupils. Mr. Dixon thought that the subjects a&eady taught in 
our schools were just what should be taught, if only a littie natural 
science was addeid. Mr. McCallum maide several remarks, and 
■poke of the importance of teaching their girls sewing. But the 
0reat matters after all were right habits of thinking and acting. 
^leee should be at once at the bottom and summit of all their 
eneigiee. The all-abaorbing end of education should be clearly 
kept in view. To teach our pupils how to learn is the business of 
the school-room; the formation of right habits of thought and 
action, the most important part of a teacher's duty. For it is not 
the abstract acuteness and capacity of any mind, but the proper 
direction of its powers that should be a matter of tender solicitude. 
A splendid intellect devoted to the advocacy of error is a fearful 
curse, while the humblest talents plighted to truth, and wisely 
directed, may prove an enduring blessing. To educate our children 
is to give them strength of purpose, discipline of mental enei^es, 
eelf-command ; we do not alwavs reveal this aim of their education, 
we spesk to them about their place in the division, the honour card 
at the end of the week, the promotion at the end of the session, the | 
prize at the dose of the year. True, these are not tiie highest in- • 
oentives to study, they may be even considered partially injurious ; ! 
but they stimulate and lead on from day to day, and from mouth 
to month, a healthy emulation being the result, the effect is highly 
beneficial. The great argument in favour of this plan is, that it is 
the way God has been pleased to act towards our race, and the 
nearer we come to act as He does, the better we shall fulfil the 
great object of life. 

KEPOBTB OF COUNTY DBLBOATES. 

Mr. Scarlett reported from the County of Northumberland 
Branch Association, which consists of fifty members, and seems to 
be in an active and flourishing condition. Mr. Miller reported 
from the lliames Association, County of Kent, which is doing sood 
work. Bfr. McLellan, of Oxford, said that the Association there 
was iMt year aU but defunct, and but a few months revived some- 



what, and now numbers twenty members. Mr. Spencer represented 
the City of Hamilton Association, which consists of forty members, 
and holds a meeting once a month. Mr. Watson, of the West York 
Association, the Association seems to be on the wane. Mr. Breb- 
ner, of Lambton, save a satisfactory account of the Association in 
his district. Mr. Piatt, of Prince Edward, reported iheir Associa- 
tion in a most hopeful condition. There was, however, a fatality 
about such Associations in Prince Edward, as two had died within 
as many years. Mr. Ormiston, of West Northumberland, said they 
had a very genial and social Association. Mr. Dixon reported from 
the Peterborough Association, which has been lately orgimized, and 
consists of from thirty to forty members. Mr. McMurchy said the 
Association was growing so large, comprehending as it does members 
from the east of Kingston, round by Owen Bound, and away to 
Samia, that he would too accelerate the work of the annual conven- 
tions. It is advisable to appoint a committee to prepare subjects 
relating to the inspection of schools ; the work of grammar and 
common scliools ; each committee to consist of five members, three 
of whom shall form a cniorum, viz. : — County Superintendents — 
Messrs. Scarlett, Piatt, Watson, Harrison and Tilley. — Ghnunmar 
Schools — Messrs. Strachan, Ormiston, Preston, Rev. Mr. M(^ure 
and McMurchy. Common School — ^Alex. McCallum, Brebner, 
Johnson and Campbell. Carried. 

KBP0RT8 07 COMMITTEKS. 

Mr Alexander gave a verbal report from the committee appoint- 
ed to bring about an amalgamation betwee the Grammar and 
Common l^oolmasters' Association. The committee had done 
nothing, as no advances had been made by the Grammar School 
party. Mr. Cameron read the Treasurer's report. 

PATHEKTS. 

Secretary's salary $ 25 00 

Rent 26 00 

Printing, &c 73 97 

Delegate in Montreal 12 40 

Postage 9 77 

Total 9146 14 

Balance on hand 63 75 

$199 89 

BBCBIPm. 

Balance from last year $128 79 

Receipts during the year 62 85 

Interest 8 26 



$199 89 



The committee regret to observe that the expenditure of the 
Society during the past vear exceeded its receipts by 983 39, and 
strongly recommend rigid economy on the part of tiie Managers. 
Hie Committee regret tSao to have to remark that one cause of the 
smallness of receipts arises from the fact that a considerable number 
of teachers who attend the convention neglect to pay the small 
annual subscription. They would urge every teacher who attends 
the convention to purchase a membership ticket. 

Mr. Brine thought this report touched on the vitality of the 
Association. They had no rent this year and they must throw 
some thing attractive about their Association if they wished to 
keep it going. The report was adopted. 

BLBOTION OF OFFIOB-BBA&BBS. 

Mr. Scarlett presented the report of the Committee on the ap- 
pointment of office-bearers. The Committee recommended the 
following as office-bearers for tiie ensuing year : — President, Dr. 
Nelles ; Ist Vice-President, Mr. R. Alexander ; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. McMurchy, M.A. ; 3rd Vice-President, Mr. W. 
Watson; 4th Vice-President, J. B. Dixon, M.A. ; 5th Vice- 
President, Mr. J. R. Miller; 6th Vice-President, Mr. D. H. 
Cameron ; Recordiue Secretary, Mr. Jas. Hodgson ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. D. Ormiston ; Treasurer, Mr. Samuel McAllister ; 
Delegate to Kew York Teachers' Association, A. McCallum, M.A. ; 
Councillors, Messrs. Scarlett, Archibald, M'Clure, Strachan and 
Johnston. 

ACT OP INCOKPORATIOK. 

Moved by Mr. Scarlett, seconded by Mr. Watson, That this As- 
sociation re-affirm its resolution of last year to endeavour to secure 
an '' Act of Incorporation ;" and that in the changes that may take 
place under the provisions of the new School Bill, this Association 
would respectfully claim that hereafter this Association, having 
secured an Act of Incorporation, have the nomination of one mem- 
ber of the Council of Public Instruction, who shall continue in office 
not longer than five years. Carried. 
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COMPLIMENTARY VOTES. 

Mr. Miller moved, seconded by Mr. Alexander, '^ That this As- 
Bociation regrets that on account of ill-health Mr. Wm. Anderson, 
of Toronto, the Treasurer of this Association, has been compelled 
to leave the profession ; and the Convention being mindful of his 
continuous and unwearied exertions in behalf of the welfare of the 
Association since its earliest infancy, hereby express their warmest 
wishes for his prosperity and success in the new field of labor into 
which he has entered, and further, that in appreciation of his valu- 
able services in connection with this Association he be elected an 
honorary member, with the hope that we shall still have the benefit 
of his counsels at our meetings.^' Mr. McOallum moved, seconded 
by Mr. Dixon, that this Convention learns with extreme regret that 
William McCabe, Esq., LL.B., late President of this Association, 
is about to remove from the Province, and thereby to sever his con- 
nection with the body, and bein^ mindful of his continuous and un- 
varied exertions for tlie well-oeing of this Association since its 
formation, hereby express their warmest wishes for his prosperity 
in the new field of labour on which he is about to enter, and request 
to have a copv of this resolution forwarded to him, signed by the 
President and Secretary. 

VOTES OF THAKKS 

Were passed to the Educational Department for the courtesy ex- 
tended to the Association ; also to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, for having 
allowed the members an opportunity of visiting the University ; 
likewise to the railway companies for having carried the members 
at reduced rates ', and also to the reporters of tlio city press for the 
valuable reports which they gave of the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

The National Anthem was then sung, after wliich three rousing 
cheers were given for the Queen, three for the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, and three for the Ontario Teachers' Association. The 
convention was then finally adjourned. A pleasant trip to the 
FalU was made next day by the members of the Association. 



4. ONTARIO GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTERS* ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The third annual meeting of tlie Ontario Grammar School 
Masters' Association convened in the Mechanics' Institute on the 
4th inst. Mr. Wm. Tassie, M.A., Gait, President of the Associir- 
tion, in the chair, and Mr. J. Howard Hunter, M.A., Dundas, act- 
ing as Secretary. The President, previous to the reading of the 
minutes, read the following address : — 

THE president's ADD&ESS. 

On meeting you on the present occasion, the second annual meet- 
ing of our Association, I have, gentlemen, to return you my warmest 
^anks for the honour you have done me in electing me yoiu: Presi- 
dent, to do this ought to be a pleasing duty on my part, and would 
doubtless be so, were I not conscious of my inability adequately to 
discharge the duties of the position in which yoiu* kindness has 
placed me. 

subjects fob discussion. 

In the programme which has been fiumished you, three objects 
have been proposed for your careful consideration, viz. : — The High 
School Bill, the proposed curtailment of summer vacations, and the 
incorporation of the Association. Of those, the most pressing and im- 
portant is the first named. Without entering on the provisions of 
the Bill, I would merely remark that, if tiie proposed marked 
changes in our present Grammar School system should take effect, 
the only practicable way of introducing, so to speak, the measure to 
the country, would be to vest in Dr. Ryerson and the Council of 
Public Instruction, a large discretionary power ; and such a course 
naturally suggests itself to us, viewing as we do tlie educational in- 
stitutions wmch now exist among us, institutions wliich will cause 
his name to be recorded in the history of this our common coimtry. 

classical study, — ENGLISH THE BASIS OF OUB SYSTEM. 

The propriety of the study of the classical languages seems to be 
periodicallv called in question. It is, I believe, generally conceded, 
however, tliat the study of those languages is more than any other 
conducive to the development of the mental powers, and so we may 
leave the subject to the able advocacv of Mr. StuaH Mill, the 
North British Review, and others. The object Mr. Lowe had 
in view when he depreciated the study of classical literature, was 
the cutting iip of the Univerity of Oxford — ^to speak against the 
Bvstem of that University which gave particular attention to 
classics and nothing else. Notwithstanding Mr. Lowe's remarks, 
however, the speaker attached the greatest importance to the 
study of classical literature. He found that boys who took pre- 
cedence in classics showed themselves equaUy proficient in every- 



thing else, and he was convinced that the study of daasics had an 
exceUent effect on the mind. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, aU, I think, will agree with me in thinking that the English 
language should form the basis of our system of Public Instruc- 
tion, and this can be done, I think, without interfering with the 
study of those languages at least until a late period in the educa- 
tion of a boy. The question of the study of these languages has 
another aspect, and one commonly overlooked, and that is, their 
utility in tne acquirement of a thorough knowleage of our own com- 
posite language. For this purpose a limited knowledge of them by 
; competent teachers is more than desirable. 

OBJECT AND IMPORTANCE OF THESE lOHRINQS. 

It is to be hoped, gentlemen, that these meetings may serve to 
impress on us a sense of the moral responsibility resting on us, to 
whom has been entrusted the task of forming the young mind. 
High scholarship may, it is true, be attained, but if that young 
mind has not imj^anted in it the principles of reUgion and morality, 
little, I fear, has been done for it. 

THE USE OF TOBACCO AMONG BOYS. 

In connection witli this I have resolved to call your attention to 
a practice which has hitherto been looked upon as hannlesa, — ^if it 
has been useless — I refer to the use of tobacco among boys ; so long 
as learning its use was deferred to the period of mankind, as it used 
to be, it attracted little notice, but how^ when boys of eight yean 
and even younger are found not only smoking but chewing tobaooo, 
I think I shall be sustained by all in saying that the time for at- 
tempting at least to stay the progress of this vice amongst school- 
boys has fully arrived. 

COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 

Tlie Secretary said that during the year he had received a vast 
number of communications on the subject of the Upper Canada 
CoUe^je investigation, and on various matters connected with their 
Association ; but their number was so ereat that it would take aU 
day to read them. Their reading was therefore dispensed with. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Secretary read the report of the Executive Committee, whidi 
was taken up seriatim. The first clause was to the effect tiiat the 
Committee would recommend that if at anytime it seemed desirable, 
the Association should take steps towards a co-operation with a 
larger body, [referring to the Ontario Teachers' Association.] Mr. 
Kirkland moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. DeRoche, that 
the second clause of the constitution be not altered. — Carried. The 
second clause of the report, which recommended that the annual 
meetii^ be held at such time as shall be directed by the Exacntive 
Committee, elicited some discussion, and resulted in an amendment, 
moved by Mr. Kirkland and seconded by Mr. 8 Woods, to the 
effect that the amendment to article iv. of the constitution be 
not adopted. — Carried. The third clause of the report reccMmnend- 
ed that the clause of the Constitution which made the meetings of 
the 'Association open to members, and to representatives of the 
Press onlv, be amended by adding the words " and to visitors in- 
troduced by members. Mr. S^ Woods moved in amendment to the 
report, seconded by Mr. DeRoche, that the amendment to the first 
by-law, section 2, be adopted. Mr. Lafferty, M.A., asked what 
was meant by the term visitors, as used in the report. Did it mean 
the wives and sweethearts of the Masters, or was it meant to apply 
to Grammar School Teachers only ? He would move in amendment 
to the amendment that the report remain as it is. The introduc- 
tion of visitors was an inovation and would lead in the first place 
to visitors being permitted to take part in the discussion. The next 
step would be to grant assistant masters the privilege of voting and 
finally in all probability common school masters would be admitted 
likewise. The Secretary drew the attention of Mr. Lafferty to the 
fact that they expected Mr. Hodgins down in the s^ternoon to speak 
in I'eference to the High School Bill, and should they concur in his 
amendment that gentleman would have to be excluded, and they 
would not be permitted to hear his explanation. Mr. S. Woods, 
M.A., on the ground of courtesy if on no other ground, would sup- 
port the proposed amendment to the Constituti(Hi. Tlie dause of 
the report was adopted. 

OFFICIAL INVITATIONS. 

Mr. EJrkland moved, and Mr. Houghton seconded, that the 
President be requested to invite tlie Rev. G. P. Young, M.A., late 
Inspector of Grammar Schools ; the Rev. J. G. D. Mackenzie, In- 
spector of Grammar Schools, and J. G. Hodgins, Esq., LL.B., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, to address the Association, 
and that Messrs. Buchan and Kirkland be a deputation to convey 
the invitation. 

FINANCE REPORT. 

Mr, Buchan submitted the Finance Report which showed. 
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BSC9IPTS, 

Balance on hand August Ist, 1868 $13 61 

Annual Sabacription 46 00 

Additional aubacriptions at Aug. meeting 20 00 

Additional Bubacriptiona receired afterwards 35 00 

Subscriptions from Municipal Council of Cumberland 4 50 

Pamphlet sales 1 60 

$120 71 

DISBUBSEMEinS. 

I>iabursement8 as per Treasurer's book $119 70 

Balance on hand 1 01 



$120 71 



On motion of Mr. De Roche, seconded by Mr. Woods, M.A., the 
Bev. Mr. McClure and Mr. Houghton were appointed to audit the 
report afterwards. The Rev. Mr. McClure reported verbally that 
the Auditors had examined the books and accounts of the Treasur- 
er and found them correct. There was one item with reference to 
which the Treasurer would make a little explanation. The Treasur- 
er in response, stated that he had used his discretion in expending 
a certain sum of money in publishing a pamphlet in answer to a 
newspaper article which appeared, and to which he felt it his duty, 
aa r^resenting the Association, to respond. The opinion was 
genenJly expressed that the Treasurer should have the amount re- 
fanded to him, as all the members of the Association had an in- 
terest in the publication of the pamphlet referred to. Mr. Hough- 
ton — ^Did Mr. Hunter consult with any of the members of the 
SSxecutive Committee before he wrote the pamphlet ? Mr. Hunter 
answered that he had done so^ and that aU had concurred in the 
opinion that it should be published. The Rev. Mr. McClure moved 
and Mr. Woods seconded, that the amount required ($29) for the 
payment of the expenses incurred in the publication of the pamph- 
let on the Upper C^ada College question be allowed. (Carried). 

PBOPOSUD CURTAILMENT OF THB SUMMER VACATION. 

The Prendent said that the next question to be taken up was 
the prcq^waed curtailment of the summer vacation; but he 
would say that he did not understand that it was proposed to 
curtail the summer holidays. The Secretary, in answer to the 
F^reaident, said that he had heard Dr. Ryerson distinctly state that 
it was proposed to curtail the holidays in the Grammar Schools, 
aa well as in the Common Schools, and then read clause 26 of the 
new School Bill, which provided that the holidays iox aUthe puhlic 
aekooU should be from t^ 15th July to the 15th August inclusive. 
Several members remarked that they had also been led to believe 
£n>m hearing the Chief Superintendent speak, that it was proi)08ed 
to i^rten the vacation. Mr. Woods thought that so far from 
shortening the vacation, it should be lengthened. Mr. Houghton 
agreed with Mr. Woods as during the summer holidays in some 
parts of the country it was not possible to have as large an attend- 
ance m the summer as at other times of the year. During the 
BQnuner holidays, girls had to be taken away from school to fill the 
pLaee of the servant girl; and the boys had to be put to work in the 
harvest field. The Rev. Mr. McClure felt that the summer vacation 
was now quite short enough. Attendance at school during the hot 
weather was very hard work for children, and at all private schools 
and academies the tendency was rather to make the vacation longer 
than six weeks, than to niake it diiorter. Mr. De Roche held that 
the holi^ys were at present quite short enough. In the country, 
at the present time the boys were generally buety in the harvest 
field, and if a Common School teacher were qiiestioned during the 
amnmer as to the attendance at his school, his answer would in- 
variably be that it was very small on account of his scholars being 
engaged at home. Mr. Woods save his experience in connection 
witii tiie Kingston Grammar Sdiool, the pupils in which he said 
were all from the city and vicinity, and although they were not 
engaged in farm work they were absent fully two days in the week 
—each boy — at this season of the year, attending Sabbath School 
ezcuzaions and pic-nics. He believed that if the holidays were 
extended until the 1st of September great benefits would accrue 
to the dififerent schools. Mr. Houghton moved, seconded by Mr. 
De Roche — ''That this Association views with regret the threatened 
curtailment of the siunmer vacation, as it considers it likely to 
have an unfavourable effect upon the attendance, particularly at a 
country Grammar School, and that the President and Secretary be 
a committee to wait on Dr. Ryerson and urge on him the views of 
the Association in the matter.'' The Secretary said that the 
Gxammar School Teachers required some time for general reading. 
If thay could get such time, which they could not get while dis- 
chaiginff their daily duties, and if they could even take a trip to 
thft Old World and see how they did things there, the pubkc in 



general would be greatly benefited thereby. ^le motion was then 
put and carried unanimously. 

THE nCOORPORATION OF THE ONTARIO GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTBBs' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Moved by Mr. Woods, seconded by Mr. Buchan : — That the 
question of the incorporation of the Association be postponed until 
we next meeting. Mr. De Roche, in support of the resolution, said 
that he did not approve of the proposal to incorporate the Association 
at present, as the number of Grammar School Masters who attended 
these meetings did not properly represent the Grammar Schools of 
the country ; being out of all proportion to the number of those insti- 
tutions throughout the country, and there seemed to be a prejudice 
against the Association ; and on his way hither he himself had been 
advised by a teacher connected with a grammar school between 
Toronto and Kingston not to come, as the Association was govern- 
ed by a clique. The President said that a ntuuber of teachers 
came to each meeting and failed to attend the next, and conse- 
quently the greater portion of the business fell inte ^e hands of 
those who attended regularly. That, he supposed, accounted for 
the prejudice said by the previous speaker to exist against the 
Association. — Carried. 

CHANGES IN THB ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Buchan introduced as an additional subject for discussion, 
'' the consideration of the proposed changes in the administration 
of educational affairs," and held that it would be advisable to 
retain the present system of administration until a better one 
presented itself. The Local Legislature was somewhat jealous of 
the power of the Educational Department in the expenditure of 
money, and the matter was likely te go b^ default. Mr. Houghten 
wantea te ask if it had ever been considered by the Assertion 
whether those persons in the Council of Public Instruction were 
qualified by their scholarship for the positions they held. Mr. 
Woods did not see the feasibility of changing tiie administratipn as 
proposed, as with every change of Ministry there would be agreat 
deal of confusion. The Secretary deprecated the adoption 6t the 
proposed system as having a tendency te bring teachers into the 
arena of politics. Mr. De Roche did not think that the proposed 
change was so much te be feared aa Mr. Buchan and the Secretary 
would lead them to believe. The previous histery of Canada show- 
ed that a change of government did not in all cases imply a change 
of ofiScials. Party feeling was not permitted te run so high in 
Canada. )Ir. Thorn said it was a matter of perfect indifference to 
him what action was taken in the matter under consideration, and, 
like the previous speaker, he did not think that party feeling would 
interfere liith the administration of the business of the Department 
of Public Listruction. Mr. DeRoche would ask, did not the Gov- 
ernment introduce every educational measure, whatever party was 
in power ? It did ; and therefore there was nothing te be feared in 
the proposed change in the administration of educational matters. 
After a number of other gentlemen had expressed ti^eir views upon 
the subject under discussion, Mr. Buchan moved, and Mr. Hunter 
seconded, that this Association views with alarm the attempt to 
change l^e general system of administering the Educational De- 
partment, and we earnestly deprecate the proposition to abolish the 
office of Chief Superintendent. The Secretary said that some gen- 
tlemen seemed to think that the Association had no right to discuss 
anythin£^ but the mere routine of school business ; but he held that 
they had a right to express themselves on a subject which interested 
them so deeply. The yeas and nays were then called for, and the 
result of the vote was that the motion was lost. 

RBFRE6ENTATION IN THB COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. Kirkland moved, seconded by Mr. Woods, that .the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association take steps to urge on the proper 
authorities the importance of having a representative of the Gram- 
mar School Teachers' Association in the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Kirkland prefaced the introduction of his resolution by 
a few remarks. Mr. Woods, in seconding the resolution, said that 
what they wanted in the Council of Public Instruction was men 
who would give their attention to the educational interests of the 
country, and men who were qualified for their positions. The 
Council was at present composed of the most heterogeneous material 
imaginable, and he very much questioned whether there were three 
persons, including the Chief Superintendent himself IJierein, who 
had ever been three times within a Giummar School in their lives 
as visitors. Mr. Houghton rose to concur in the remarks of the 
last speaker. It was not the doctor, the lawyer, or the clergyman 
who was qualified for a position in the Council, but teachers of ex- 
perience, and these were the persons ho thought should be appointed 
thereto. The motion was carried. 

THE PROPOSEI) HIOH SCHOOL BILL. 

The most important clauses of the proposed High School Bill 
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were then taken up*and discussed separately. Mr. Woods said that 
he did not approve of appointing High School Trustees in the 
same manner as Common school Trustees were chosen, as sudi men 
as the latter did not always take a sufficient interest in matters 
pertaining to education. Another point worthy of consideration 
was that a consequence of the passage of this Act would be, 
that schools would be supported by general taxation, and no fees 
would be collected. Teachers would, therefore, not receive suf- 
ficient remuneration for their services, and if they did not they 
would not spend their time in teaching for the mere love of doing 
80, when by applying their abilities in another direction they could 
receive twice as large salaries, and this was the main consideration 
in every occupation. Mr. Hodgins referred to the difficulty with 
which they had had to combat during the last fifteen years in gain- 
ing public aid for the Gi-ammar Schools. When members of the 
Government had been spoken to on the subject, they replied that 
Grammar Schools were not as popular with the general public as 
the Common Schools. Originally the Grammar Schools were in- 
stituted for the purpose of assisting the University in the disemi- 
nation of classical education ; and in carrying out the provisions of 
the proposed Bill there would be a great deal of difficulty in re- 
taining the assistance they had hitherto derived from the Legisla- 
ture. The barrier between Grammar and Common Schools in the 
shape of moneys, was now practically removed (cries of "no"), 
and after the proposed system had been in existence for some years, 
he had no doubt the result would be made to raise the standard of 
Common Schools. The Rev. Mr. McClure asked Mr. Hodgins if 
anything had been considered in drafting tliis Bill in reference to 
qualification for Trustees except property qualification ? Mr. Hodg- 
ins answered no ; and that the Legislature had declined to decide 
that no tavern-keeper should be a Trustee. Mr. Hunter, the Sec- 
retary, with all deference to Mr. Hodgins and the Educational De- 
partment, would say that the Grammar School masters of the 
country should have been consulted before such a sweeping mea- 
sure as that proposed was adopted. Mr. Kirklazid felt that they 
would have some difficulty under the proposed Act in getting men 
properly qualified to occupy the position of Trustees. They should 
try and get from the Legislature the privilege of electing some men 
for their educational qualifications. Mr. Buchan believed that if 
all the Boards of Trustees were elective there would be no difficulty 
on the money question ; and it was also his opinion that when the 
Trustees felt that they were in charge of both the liighest and the 
lowest educational institutions, they would begin to tak» pride in 
discharging their duties properly. They would, in fact, feel that 
their reputation was at stake, and that they were expected to make 
every sdiool as efficient as possible. (Hear.) When the Trustees 
were all elected, men of educational qualifications could not always 
be got on the Boards, but they could get men of wealth to fill the 
position of Trustees, who would represent the thinking and mer- 
cantile classes of the people. The Rev. Mr. Young said, he be- 
lieved there was no obligation on County Councils or other public 
bodies to contribute one cent for the support of Grammar Schools, 
and that had created very serious difficulty in various parts of the 
country. Trustees and Masters had been in continual fear of the 
means they were receiving being extinguished, and Archdeacon 
Patton of Cornwall had told him that he was ashamed to be going 
y^ar after year to the County Council, hat in hand asking their as- 
sistance for the school. In order to be able to receive money from 
the County Councils they must have control of the schools, and to 
give them that power would result in the extinguishing of a num- 
ber of the poor Grammar Schools of the country whidi he thought 
would be very wholesome. Mr. De Roche said, that his experience 
in teaching Grammar Schools was that the gentlemen who were 
elected as Common School Trustees were quite as liberal in voting 
money for the support of schools as the gentlemen appointed to tiie 
County Council. He thought the elective element was quite as in- 
telligent and just as much interested in scliool matters as any per- 
son they could get ; and that interest in those matters was of even 
more importance than scholarship. On the Board of Trustees of the 
school with which he was connected there were meclianics and clerks, 
and he found them very liberal. Mr. Woods next drew attention to 
what he called a very absurd clause in the Act, which provides that 
when a boy goes to a scliool not situated in the municiijality in which 
he resides, that municipality is obliged to pay jpro rata for him. If 
the p^rment of fees was done away with how was this to be done ? 
Mr. Hodgins, in response to Mr. Woods, said that if tliat gentle- 
man would refer to the clause which he had characterizad as an ab- 
surdity, he would find that it contained the words '^of that coun- 
ty." It was not intended to apply to pupils going from one part of 
the Province to a school in another county. The Secretaiy said 
that there was to be no fee fimd nor any County Council assistance 
under this Bill, and the question was, could the Grammar Schools 
be supported when those two sources of revenue were cut off" ? Mr. 



Hodgins wished to put in an exact position before the meeting the 
state of affairs under this Bill. The Board would be elected in 
July, they would then meet and settle as to the amount which 
would be required to maintain the Common and Grammar Schools 
of the locality, and having done so, they would send in their esti- 
mates to the CouncQ of the municipality. By law that Council 
must raise the money, and it was immaterial to the Board how the 
money was raised so long as it was provided. It would certainly 
be a question of locality as to the capacity of raising the money ; 
but the whole process was one so often tried in the country, and so 
successfully, that he did not see any difficulty at all in the matter. 
It was certainly a vital point to be considered, whether the Legisla- 
ture would compel a municipality to support a school when it was 
not able to support it. The full amount required to maintain the 
schools would be raised by the municipality and the L^islature to- 
gether, and as for the Common Schools, he had never known oi any 
difficulty in raising the money required for their support. The 
President — In the case of such a place as Dundas, would the town 
be compelled to raise the money for the support of the school with- 
out the assistance of the county in- general ? Mr. Hodgins — A cer- 
tain portion of the county would be set apart as a Grammar S<diool 
dLstnct, and each municipality therein would be required to aosiat 
in raising the money for the support of the school. 

Clause 9 of the Bill was then taken up. It provided that any 
Grammar School having an attendance of 70 pupils, not leas than 
20 of whom shall be studying Latin, shall be entitled to take the 
name of *' Collegiate Institute," and to receive an annual grant of 
^50 from the Superior Education Fund. Mr. Kirkhmd remarked 
that under this clause Kingston would not be entitled to have one 
of those Institutes, as the attendance was only 65, and it was neces- 
sary that there should be a High School in that C3ity. Mr. Thorn — 
Mr. Woods says he has difficulty in keeping the school down to 
that, and therefore he shuts himself out from the privilege of mak- 
ing his school a Collegiate Institute. Mr. Wooda — ^I do not want 
70 pupils in that school. Mr. Elirkham thought it would be better 
to make the number about 50, or otherwise the benefits would be 
confined to but a few. The Secretary said that Mr. Hodgins would 
see that the only hope any Grammar School master could have of 
his school not being extinguished under this Bill was to be fv^nnd 
in this 9th clause, for they believed that the rest would extingtiiah 
them. Mr. Buchan said that he would approve of the BUL if tiiat 
clause was not in it. The Rev. Mr. Young would ask the Secretary 
did he mean that the Bill wotdd extinguish them as High S^diools ? 
The Secretary — ^As classical schools. The Rev. Mr. Toung — ^It is 
perfectly certain that girls eq^ually with boys must, under this Bill, 
be admitted to the Grammar Schools. Iq. that case the education 
in the High Schools ought to be adapted to the wants of both ; and 
so far as girls are concerned, I am of the opinion that it should not 
be classical. I would not debar any girl from the study, however. 
Rev. Mr. McClure — This Act would debar them from the study of 
the classics in the Collegiate Institutes. The Rev. Mr. Young was 
of opinion that with a large class of boys also their education shonld 
not be classical. The effect of the BOl would be to extinguish most 
of the classical schools in the country, while it made it imperative 
that Latin shall be taught to such pupils as It was their parent's de> 
sire should learn it. He thought the course ought, in the main, to 
be a course of instruction in the higher parts of English. At pre- 
sent, in the highest Common Schook in the country, the knowledge 
of Engb'sh obtained was exceedingly small, and the same was the 
case in England. He had examined boys who, when they were 
asked to read a plain English paragraph, did not, by the manner in 
which they read it, show that they understood its meaning. He, 
therefore, thought the Common Schools were defective in this re- 
spect, but believed that a system of education could be introduced 
in those High Schools, which would send forth average pux^ils, of 
say 15 years of age, with a knowledge of the English langnape far 
beyond what they now obtain. That was one i>oint he would aim at 
Another main feature which he would desire to see introduced into 
the schools, is the element of scientific education. In the Grammar 
Schools generally, there was nothing of the name of physical scieiice 
at present taught. Neither was there in the schools of the country 
generally, whether in private or other schools. He would make 
these two things chief in the High School ; but, of course, he would 
connect with them mathematics, French, and all other branches now 
taught. In that way, he thought, a system of education of infin- 
itely more value than that existing might be taught. The Secre- 
tary — Professor Young, what would you make a test subject in a 
Grammar School ? In answer to this question, the Rev. Mr. Yonng 
said that a good test subject ought to be a high course of English 
instruction, and then gradually, as the masters themselves entered 
into his ideas of the subject, he would introduce physical science 
taught in a different way &om the manner in which it is now taught 
If the teachers would read the last part of John Stuart Mill's work 
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on loffic, they would see what he meant. Frankly, the speaker be- 
lieTod, that to give a high classical education in the bulk of our 
BchooLi was impossible, and yet it was desirable to have it. He 
would desire— but he was not goin^ into the Upper Canada College 

auestion — to have a dozen schools m different parts of the country 
oing the same substantial work as that institution, but with some 
impioTements. They should be a class of institutions essentially 
different from ordinary High Schools. Mr. Hodgins explained, in 
reference to some remarks from gentlemen in the room, that under 
the proposed BUI, they would be able to retain the old system of 
apportionment by aveiwe attendance, and also adopt the new sys- 
tem of granting money^MBCording to tlie merits of the school itself. 
These mstitutions if properly conducted would perhaps reach a 
hiffher point of excellence than Upper Canada College, and it was 
a fzct vmiclk could be proved tliat a larger number of institutions in 
the country could be made to reach ute position required for the 
standard CoUegiate Institutes than they supposed. The 6th clause 
was next refeired to, when, in answer to a question, the Rev. Mr. 
Young said, that one or two Inspectors of Grammar Schools could 
not efficiently do the work of examining pupils for admission to the 
schools as tlie Act i-equired. The Secretary asked why the question 
of admitting pupils was not left to the Grammar School masters. 
Mr. Hodgins said, that there had sometimes been a pressure to get 
pupils into the Grammar Schools, and the odium of refusing them 
bad fallen upon the masters. This explanation was deemed satis- 
factory. 

At this point, Mr. Kirkland moved and Mr. Woods seconded the 
following resolution ; *' that the thanks of this Association be 
given to Mr. Hodgins and the Rev. Mr. Young for their attendance 
and explanations. '' Carried. Mr., Hodgins made a suitable 
reply. 

MINI8TEB OF PUBLIC I1C8TRUCTION. 

In answer to a question on this subject, the Rev. Mr. Young 
id that the proposed change was, in lus opinion, one that would 
be very injurious to Uie educational interest of the country. It 
waa perfectly plain that such a Minister could only devote a small 
portion of his time to his duties, as perhaps he was a lawyer or a 
member of the Government ; and, at the present day, when there 
were so many important educational questions arismg, it seemed 
monstrous that the educational interests of the country should be 
in the hands of a person who could only devote a small portion of 
his time to tiiem. The office should be filled bv a man who would 
make the duties connected with it the whole }>usiness of his life. 
It had been stiid the present Chief Superintendent should be ap- 
pointed President of the Council of Education, and he could then 
give his advice to the Ministers of Public Instruction. The speak- 
er thought, however, that he would have the whole power m his 
hands, as the Minister would rely upon him, and notwithstanding 
thai the President would have the power, he would not be respon- 
sible for the use he made of it. Some modifications might, in tlie 
speaker's opinion, be wisely introduced into the Constitution of 
the Coundl of Public Instruction. He was strongly of opinion 
that the teachers themselves should in some way or other, have a 
more direct influence in that^ bodv than they had jret possessed, 
either in some of them beins niembers of the Council, or in some 
other way, for nobody could be so well qualified for it as teachers 
who were connected with education every dav. The Rev. Mr. 
MoClnre asked if it was the Rev. Mr. Yoimg's opinion, that the 
number of pupils sent to the Universities from these High Schools, 
would be increased if the Act went into operation. The Rev. ]Mr. 
Young answered that he did not think so, nor did it make much 
difference. The thing was to have the country well educated. 

NOTICBS OF MOTION. 

Mr. Buchan gave notice that at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion he would move that ^e annual fee be changed. Mr. De Roche 
gave notice that at the next meeting he would move that assistant 
masters having quidifications of head masters be eligible to become 
memben of the Association. 

ELBCTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year : — President, Wm. Tassie, M.A., Gait ; Vice- 
President, Samuel Woods, M. A., Kingston ; Secretary, J. Howard 
Hunter, M.A., Dundas; Treasurer, H. M. De Roche, B.A., 
Kapanee J Councillors, Thomas Kirkland, Esq., Whitby ; Rev. B. 
Bayley, B.A., London ; J. Thorbum, M.A. Ottawa. 

Votes of thanks wew then passed to the late President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, to the Press, the Railway Companies, and to 
Dr. McCanl for the invitation he had sent to the Association, after 
which they adioumed to meet again at the call of the Secretary 
during the Chnstmas holidays. 



THE^iv. DR.^CAl5lC0TTr 

Thomas Ford Caldicott was bom at Lonff Buckly, Southampton* 
shire, England, in March, 1804. He was the son of the deacon of a 
Baptist churdi^ and early in life he came out to Canada, and soon 
obtained a position as tutor for the children of an officer in one of 
the regiments stationed in this country. He came to Toronto when 
he was about twenty-one years of age, and had at one time a 
stationery business at the stand now occui>ied by W. C. Chewitt & 
Co., on King street. He afterwards taught sdiool in Colboume 
street, and some of our most prominent citizens were educated by 
him, among the rest V. C. Mowatt. He was in the habit of preach- 
ing occasionally when only nineteen years of age. He was or- 
dained as a Baptist minister in Lockport, in the State of Kew 
York. After preacliing there some years, he was called to fill a 
Boston pulpit, and was there a pastor for 1 years in three different 
churches. He next went to Williamsburg, Long Island, as a minis- 
ter, and from that was called to Toronto, where he has presided in 
Bond street church since the fall of 1860. — Leader. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUN. 

In these days nothing escapes the eager and persistent glance of sci- 
ence. During the solar eclipse of 1860, peculiar rose-coloured protu- 
berances were seen darting like flames to a great elevation above tiie 
sun's surface. These appearances caused astronomers to look forward 
with the greatest interest to the eclipse of 1868. It was known that 
this eclipse would be total for a period of seven minutes — a duration 
that would not occur again for centuries. That this unusual oppor- 
tunity might not be lost, parties of observation were stationed at seve- 
ral points on the line of totality, reacliing from Arabia to Malacca. 
The photographic and spectroscopic instruments employed by these 
expeditions were of the utmost delicacnr, and in spite of troubles 
from drifting clouds very important results were obtained. 

The protuberances were readily seen, in some cases of remarkable 
height, estimated at from twelve thousand to ninety thousand 
miles, but rapidly changing in shape and extent as the sun moved 
on from station to station. M. Janssen describes one of these ap- 
pearances as resembling the flame of a vast forge urged by a power- 
ful blast through the openings in a combustible mass. Another he 
likens to a group of snowy mountain-peaks, resting on the limb of 
the moon and illuminated by a setting sun. 

On appl3ring the spectroscope to tliese protuberances, their nature 
was at once made manifest. Various bright lines, separated by in- 
tervals of darkness, met the eye of the observer. No result could 
be clearer. They were plainly masses of luminous vapor, volumes 
of flaming gas leaping strongly upward from the surface of the sun. 

The number of these lines varied very much in the different in- 
struments. Lieutenant Herschel seeing but three, while Janssen 
saw five, and M. Rayer no less than nine, of which only one was 
unknown, the others agreeing «rith prominent solar lines. The pre- 
sence of hydrogen and magnesium was plainly indicated, with unknown 
elements, among which carbon may possibly have been present. 

Thirty years ago it was known that the hght of tlie edge differed 
from that of the body of the sun, and it was then conjectured that 
a peculiar solar envelope might exist. The discovery of solar pro- 
tuberances lent force to this conjecture, and two years ago Mr. 
Lockyer conceived the idea of directing his glass to the edge of the 
sun, and in this manner isolating the hght of these strange masses. 
It was only in October last, after the date of the eclipse observa- 
tions, that he succeeded in realizing his idea, and prooucing in hie 
instrument two distinct spectra — one the orainaiy solar spectrum- 
the other a spectrum of colored lines, as above described. 

Meanwhile, during his observations of the eclipse, M. Janssen 
conceived the same idea, and on tiying tlie sun witli his spectros- 
cope the very next morning, plainly beheld the bright lines of the 
protuberances in the edge of the solar disk. 

This important discovery will obviate the necessihr of awaiting 
the fleeting event of an ecUpse for a continuance of these observa- 
i tions, and will, moreover, afford the useful test of an ordinary solar 
spectrum placed iu direct comparison witli the new bright lines. It 
has already served to disprove io presence of sodium, which was in- 
dicated in tlie eclij^se observations. Lockyer, by his new process, 
has already arrived at the foUowing interesting conclusions : He 
finds reason to believe that the sun is surrounded by a gaseous 
envelope of great regularity, alike in equatorial and polar regions, 
and nearly five thousand miles high. The protuberances seem to 
be temporary ebullitions of gas, as they rapidly vary not onlv in 
size and position, but also in composition, some yielding lines 
which are not found in others. May not the sun-pots, those dark 
depressions in the solar envelope, have some connection with this 
new-found phenomenon ? — LippincoWs Ma^jazitie, 
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Wind stormB, 10th, 2lBt Rain, 2]i(i, 7th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 
26th, 28th, 29th. Kiver Maitland unusually high — has not been so hiffh in 
Jnljr for many years. Month veiy cloudy and rainy, and unfavourable for 
making hay, imt not otherwise injurious to the croi)8. 

Hamh^on.— Lightning, 10th and 14tE. Lightning with thunder and 
nun, 7th, 8th, 14th, 15th, 20th. On 9th, at 9.40 P.M., a meteor in W, 40° 
high, fell S I ordinary size : trail twice the usuxd length. 10th, wind rose 
high in night and destroyed many trees. The storm on 15th very heavy, 
laaied but two hours, but depth 1.6040. 20th, chesnut trees in bloom. 22na, 
Indian com in tassel 23ra, fall wheat cut. Windstorms, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 
10th, 13th, 14th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 28th, 3lBt. Fogs, 14th, 
20th. Rain, 3id, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. 14th, 15th, 20th. 26th, 27th, 28th. 

Pehbroki. — Li^tning with thunder and rain on 8tn. Thunder with rain, 
9th, 28th. Lightning, 25th. Severe squalls with a few drops of rain, 16th, 
at 5.40 P.M., and 26th, at 3.40 P.M., lasting in each case about half an 
hour. Windstorms also 4th, 5th. 9th, 10th, 11th, 21st, 22nd« 29th, 30th. 
Fogs, 9th and 14th. Air hazy 2nd and 19th. Rain, 3rd, 7th— 11th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 20th -26th, 28th, 29th. The showers, though so frequent, 
lasted but a few minutes. Crops rather backward but promising. 

Peterborough.— Lightning on 10th. Thunder. 27th. Lightning with 
thunder, 8th, 10th, 20th, 24th. Windstorm, 10th. Rain, 3rd, 8th, Uth, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 28th, 29th. On 26th and 27th, three strata of clouds 
ranarked, and on 26th, at 1 P.M., a fourth stratum of nimM apparentlv 
visible at NEH in long stripes in relief against some heavy cumuli. Month 
verprxuiseasonable;* nights generally cold and evenings frequently chilly; 
inside doors all swelled. Cix>p8 all very promising but very oackward. 

Comparitan of Jtdy, 1868-9. 

Mean maximum temp 1868— 90''.25 1869—76^94 

Moan minimum " 6r.04 51o.l7 

Mean range 29^21 25^77 

Mean temperature 77^54 67?.34 

Atmoei>here through this and the last month generally hazy, the genuine 
bhie scarcely ever visible. 

SiMCOS.— On 3rd, windstorm. Violent storm on night of 23rd; 
stormy wind first from SW, then from NW ; lightning and thunder said to 
be the most terrific ever witnessed here ; heavy rain fell 2\ inches in 11 hours 
— 9 P.M. 23rd, to 8 A.M. 24th. Lightning and thunder with rain also on 
2nd« 24th, 27th. Rain on 2nd, 7th, 8th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st. 23rd, 
24th, 27th, 28th, 29th. Month marked by great rainfall, but the sky, on 
the whole, very clear. Heavy crops, but much beaten down. Oats a re- 
maricably heavy crop. Root cro|)s never surpassed. 

Stratford.— On 10th, lightnmg. 20th, thunder. 26th, lightning with 
thunder. 20th and 28th, thunder with rain. Lightning with thunder and 
nun on 7th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 23rd, 24th. Fogs, 2nd and 4th. Rain, 
2nd, 3id, 7th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 20th, 2lEt, 23rd— 29th. A succession of 
severe thunderstonns from 4 P.M. of 23nl to 5 A.M. of 24th ; several bams 
in the neighborhood consumed by lightning. 

Windsor.— On Ist, fog. 7th, 10th, 28th, wind storms. 14th, 15th, 18th, 
19th, 2lst, 24th, Lunar halo.* 20th, rainbow at 6.15 P.M. 21th, Meteor in 
W. towaids N. 15th, lightning with thunder. 25thj lightning. 2nd, 7th, 
14th, 20th, 27th, 28th, lightning and thunder, with rain. Rain on 2nd, 3rd, 
7th, 8th, 13th— 18th, 20th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 



PROVmCIAL CERTIl^ECATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINIENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Cliief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the Masters of the Nonnal School, and under the 
autliority of the foUowmg section of the Consolidated Common 
School Act for Ontario, has granted to the undermentioned 
Students of the Normal School, Provincial Certificates of Quali- 
fication as Common School Teachers in any part of this 
Province. 



"107. The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the reeommendation 
of the Teachers of the Normal School, may give to anv Teacher of Com- 
mon Schools a Certificate of Qualification, which shall be valid in any 
pwrt of [Ontario! until revoked ; but no such Certificate shaU be given t« 
any person who has not been a student in the Nonnal School." 

The Certificates are divided into Classes, in harmony with 
the general programme, according to which all teachers in this 
Province are required to be examined and classified, and arc 
valid until revoked, or until the expiration of the time men- 
tioned in the Certificate. 

Each Certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register 
of the Department, in the following order: 



FORTY-FIRST SESSION.— DATED 15th JUNE, 1869. 

MALES. 



Firwt ClMS.—Orade A. 

2713. Foreman, William. (2116*) 

Grade B, 

2714. BlAtchford. Thomas. 

Orade C, 
2715^ Birduod, Isaac James. 



2716. Meldrum, Peter Gordon. 

2717. Moore, Charles. 

2718. Murray, Adam. 

2719. Powell, Joseph Gunne. 

2720. Silcox, John B. (2407) 

Second Cla$i.— Grade A, 

2721. Bergey, David. 

2722. Bretz, Abram. 



2723. Hodge, Robert. (2645) 

2724. Holbrook, Robert 

2725. Osborne, Walter Joseph. 

2726. Proctor, Henry. 

2727. Sheppard, George. 

2728. Walker, Alexander. 

2729. Welsh, John. 

2730. Wood, Frank. (2648) 

Grcide B, 

2731. Alford, WiUiam. 

2732. Bigelow, George. 

2733. Brown, James. 

2734. Copeland, George. 

2735. Crossley, Hugh Tliomas. 

2736. Davis, Samuel Percy. 

2737. Dickenson, Henry. 

2738. Emory, Cummings Van Norman 

2739. Findlay. I>avid. 

2740. Fisher, John Henry. 

2741. Fleming, James Henry. 



2742. Hodgins, WUliam. 

2743. Kennedy, Hugh William. 

2744. Morton, Alfred. 

2745. Murray, John. 

2746. McCreary, James. 

2747. Patterson, Andrew. 

2748. Payne, Edward. 

2749. Silcox, Abner. 
2760. Sutton, MarshaU. 

Grade C. 
[Expire one year from date.] 

2751. Clapp, David PhiUp. 

2752. DoosweU, John. 

2753. McLuiv, James. 

27.54, McMiUan, Donald. (2341) 
2755. Richardson, Joseph. 
2766. Smiley, George. 

2757. Teskey, WiUiam. 

2758. Tibb, John GampbelL 

2759. Wilson, WiUiam. 



FEMALES. 



Fir%t Class.— Grade A. 



2760. Good, Rebecca Ida. (2652) 

2761. Jones, Louisa Harriet. (2.'>08) 

2762. SomerviUe, Petrina. (2667) 

Grade B. 

2763. Harvey, Helen. 

2764. Kessack, Jeesie. (2673) 

2765. Montgomery, Sarah 

2766. MulUn, IsabelUk (2690) 

2767. McGausland, Fannie. (2691) 

2768. McCreight, Sarah. (2675) 

2769. Panton, Jessie Reid Hoyes. 

(2678) 

2770. Spink, JemiieEUzabeth. (2700) 

Grade C, 

2771. Coyne, Margaret Jane. (2684) 

2772. Gnsp, Emma Matilda 

2773. Gray, Emma. (2685) 

2774. Gunn, Marv. (2686) 

2775. Lundy, Louisa EUzabeth.(2689) 

2776. McCreight, Isabella. 

2777. Robbins, Chura. (2378) 

2778. Rogers, Agnes. (2447) 

2779. Sharpe, Jane Ann. (2538) 

2780. SomerviUe, Elizabeth. 

2781. Sylvester, Sara. 

Second Class — Grade A. 

2782. Crane, Laura Cornelia. 

2783. GuiUet, Mary Ann. (2707) 

2784. Hanson, Mary Elizabeth Fanny 

2785. Huggard, Susan. 

2786. McKenzie, IsabelU. (2692) • 

2787. O'NeUl, Mary Anne. (2695) 

2788. Rowland, Alice Jane. (2711) 



2789. TurnbuU, Elizabeth. (2702) 

2790. Walker, EUzabeth Laura. 

2791. WaUace, Jane. (2703) 

2792. Walsh, Mary Ann. (2704) 

Ch-ade B, 

2793. Ashmore, Sarah Ann. 

2794. Black, Annie. 

2795. Brotherhood, Amelia Eliza. 

2796. Buckle, Sarah Amy. 

2797. CampbeU, Jane Aim. 

2798. Duncan, Eleanor. 

2799. Holcroft, Margaret. (2708) 

2800. Howland, Marv Ann. 

2801. Johnston, Sarin. 

2802. Kemp, Sarah Bianca. 

2803. Mitchell, Mary Anne. 

2804. Moule, Fannie Barbara. 

2805. McNeile, Mary Anne. 

2806. Partington, Annie Levina. 

2807. Schofield, Amelia Monro. (2544) 

2808. Stokes, Georgina. 

Grade C. 
[Expire one year from date.] 

2809. Chambers, Annie Catherine. 

2810. Cummings, Louisa EUen. 

2811. Findlay, IsabeUa. 

2812. Manning, Elvira Amelia. 

2813. Mar8<len, Sara. 

2814. Moran, Alicia. 

2815. McKenzie, Susan. 

2816. McNaughton, Jane. 

2817. Nixon, Jane. 

2818. Ray, Agnes. 

2819. Simpson, Jessie Ann. 

2820. Tamblyn, Elizabeth Ann. (2820) 



EXPIKKD ClERTIFIC^^TES. 

The Certificates of the Second Class, Grade C, granted subsequently to 
the nineteenth session, have been Unuted to one year frum their respective 
dates. Lists of Certificates which expired before June, 1869, have already 
appeared in the Journal of Education, and the following list comprises 
those wMch expired on the i6th of that month. 

MALES. 



2574. Chitted Second Class A, (2631) 

2575. " Second Class C. (2644) 

2576. Law, Benjamin. 



2577. Obtained Second Class B. (2640) 

2578. '' Second Clas$ B, (2642) 

2579. Rutherford, Peter. 



FEMALES. 



2607. Obtained First Class B. (2650) 
2008. " Second Class B. (2680 

2609. ** Second Class B. (2684) 

and First Class C. (2771) 

2610. ** First CLiss C. (2662) 

2611. " Second Class A, (2674) 



2612. Obtained Second Class C. (2711) 

and Second Class A. (2788) 

2613. Obtained Second Class C, (2820) 

2614. Trott, Mary Ann. 

2615. Obtained First Class C. (2670) 



"The figures in brackets indicate the number of a previous Provincial 
Certificate obtained b> he Student. 



Certified, 



Education Office, 
Toronto, July, 1869. 



ALEXANDER MARLING, 

Beffistrar, 
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LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS. 

{Sanctioned by Hie Council of Ptiblic Itistruciion for use ia ilte 

Grammar iScJwoh of Ontario,) 

Note. — In the following list some books are presa^ibed under 
the authority of the fifteenth section of the Consolidated 
Grammar School Act, and approved by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and others are recommended. The use of the books rccam- 
mended is discretionary "witli the respective Boards of Trustees. 
The Council has decided that the books on English subjects 
authorized for Grammar Schools may also be used in Common 
Schools. 

L LATIN. 
Text Books prescribed : 

Harkness*8 New Series, viz. : 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By All)ert Harkness, PL D. 

2. A Latin Reader, intended jvs a Companion to the Author's 
Latin Grammar. By Albert Haikness, Ph. D. 

3. A Latin (irammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph. D. 

If preftn'td^ tlie foUomng may he used instead of tlie above series: 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 
mar, revised and corrected. By J. A. Spencer, D. D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Language. By William 
Smith, LL. D. 

Latin Dictionary Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Latin-English and English Latin Dictionary. By Charles 
Anthon, LL. D., oi', 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latm Dic- 
tionary. By Joseph Esmond Riddle, M. A. 

II. GREEK. 
Text Books prescribed : 



[Seftexbeb, 1869. 
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V. ENGLISH.* 
Text Books prescribed : 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers, (Author- 
ized edition.) 

Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Au- 
thorized edition.) 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By H. W. Davies, 
B.D. (Authorized edition.) 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biograpliical 
Sketches. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

VI. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books prescribed .- 

National Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. H. 
Sansster, M.A, M.D. (Authorized edition.) 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schoo]^. By the Rev. 
Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Potts' or Todhunter's. 

VII. MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books prescribed : 

Lovell's General Geography. (Authoiized edition.) By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of 
North America. By J. George Hodsins, LL.B., F.RG.S. 

Outlines of General History. By W m. Francis Collier, LL.D. 

Text Book Recommended : 

The Great Events of History. By Wm. Francis CoDier, LL.D. 

VIII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Text Books prescribed : (See note above.) 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from 



A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammai- and | Ganot's Popular Physics, by W. G. Peck, M. A. 



an Introductory Reader. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from 
the larger Grammar of Dr. George Curtius. 

Greek Lexicon Recommended : (See note above.) 

Liddell and Scott's Greek-Englj^h Lexicon. 

IIL ANCIENT HISTORY CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Text Books prescribed : 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 
First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof. James Pillans. 

Classical Dictionaries, &c.. Recommended: (See note 
above.) 

A Classical Dictionary of Biogiaphy, Mythology and Geo- 
graphy. By William Smith, LL. D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqiuties. By William 
Smith, LL. D., or, 

A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

IV. FRENCH. 
Text Books prescribed : 

The Grammar of French Grammars. By Dr. V. De Fivas, 
M. A. 

An Introduction to the French Langu.agc. By De Fivas. 

History of Charles XII, of Sweden. By Voltaire. 

Horace : A Tragedy. By Comeille. 

A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By Gabriel Surenne. Spiers' New Abridged Rlition. 



How Plants Grow ; A Simple Introduction to Botany, wilh 
Popular Flora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

Hooker's Smaller Treatise on Physiology. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text Books Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Coni^jrchensivc System of Book-keeping, by Single and 

Double Entry. By Thomas R. Johnson. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 

Authority. Pocket Edition (for Squad and Company Drill) 
The Modem Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 
A Manual of Vocal Music. By John HuUalu 
Three-Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 

The following books, approved by the whole Committee of 
the Council of Public Instruction for Quebec, are also sancticmed 
for use by French pupils, in Common Schools of this Province in 
which there are both Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils : 
Cours d' Arithmetique Commerciale. (Senecal, Montreal) 
Abr^ge de la Geographie Modeme. (Society d' Education 
du Quebec.) 

La Geographie modeme, de M. Holmes, M.A. 
Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Par P. Sad- 
dler, Paris.) 

Traite de Calcul Mental, (Par F. K Juneau.) 
Traite Elementaire d' Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint) 
Le Pi-cmier Livre de L'Enfance, (de Poitevin.) 
Cours de Versions Anglaises. ^Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 
(rrammaire Fran^aise Elementaire. (Par F. P. B.) 
For German Schools, Klotz's German Grammar is sanc- 
tioned. 

* The books in English branches are also sanctioned for Common Schools 
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1. OOMPTJLSORY EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

The foUowing reonarlu on CompuLsory Education are tokeu 
from a recent " Appeal to the LegisUturee of the United States 
in relation to Public Schoola," \>j Charles Brooks, of Medford, 
MiiWMilmiiiirtii — " a self appointed misBionary, now a septtiagen- 
•riao, irbo has labored gtatnitovuly for free public schools since 
1836." After discussing the question of the proper organication 
and management of free schools, Mr. Brooks thus proceeds : — 

It is proposed, in these remarks, rather to make some friendly 
an^estions to Slate Legialatures, than to discuss the proposition 
ot a national system ; but we ought to say & fev words about 

In the kingdom of Fruasia, every child is compelled to attend 
HHoe school, whether his parents will or not. The A iniim.! Re, 
port has these words : " There is not ^ single human being in 
Prusma who does not receire education, intellectual and moral 
■uffidoit for all the needs of common life." This law of com- 
pulsion had been in operation but fourteen yean when paupoi~ 
ism and crime had dinmushed thirty-eight per cent. 

In the present relationships of our mixed population in the 
United States, this law of compulsion is called for as a defence 
of our liberties. We have in our country more than a million 
of children between the ogee of five and sixteen who can neither 
read nor write ! Do you ask. What are we going to do with 
them 1 That is not the question. The question is, What ore 



tt«y going to do with vs t Think of their future power at the 
baJ]ot-box ! We can diMrm their animal ferocity and tradi- 
tional prejudioes only by intellectual culture and moral prin- 
ciple ; and this preventive prooeaa can be effectually applied, in 
nineteen coses out of twenty, onlg during the period of youth. 
Society has a right to defend itself against crime, against mar- 
d«r, arson, Ac. Has it not an equal and prior right to defend 
itself agunst the cause of crime, which is ignoranoe I If you 
force a young man into prison becauss he is a thief, we call 
upon you to force him, while a boy, into a schoolhouse, to pre- 
vent his becoming a thief. Here surely " an ounce of preven- 
tionjs worth a pound of cure." 

At this period, when four millions of freedmen are to carry 
their votes to the ballot-box to help to shape the destinies of onr 
republic, what language can overstate the pr«eeing neceeai^ of 
their being educated to comprehend their new position, eocennse 
thfflr new rights, and obey their new laws 1 It is the command 
of Nature's God, that all children should be educated in order to 
answer the purposes of their creation. If a parent be so weak 
or wicked as to refuse bis child the daily bread of knowledge, 
let the Legislature stand in the place of parent to that child, 
and do for him what his nature demands, and the public safely 
requires. To enforce the law, let the select men of a town be 
empowered to impose on that delinquent parent a fine not leas 
than one dollar, and not more than five dollars. This fine 
would not need to be imposed in any neighborhood more than 
hsJf a doien times, because public sentiment would so heartily 
approve its benevolent aim that it would sUentiy change all oh 
jections, as it did in Prussia. 

It is the opinicm of many sound statesmen and enlightened 
Christians among us, that the time has come for each State 
Legislature in our Union to inaugurate and sustain within its 
border a system of &ee public schools, open to all children with- 
out regard to looJity, condition, sex, or race. 

If it seems to you, gentlemen, that this is the true initial step 
in the great system of free, public instruction in the United 
States, may not the country confidently calculate on your early 
and generous co-opeiation in the noble e: 

Shakspeare says, — 

"DoDbtm 



nuttloanl^r 



e arent in beKcs ahue 
it dewn in lUnlibooo." 
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2. HALF SCHOOL TIME AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

{To the Editor of the Globe.) 

SiBy — One thing in the Common Schools of the Provinoe foreiUy 
stnkfli the mind of the obqprver, and that is — ^that the number of 
days and ludf-day's absence during each month of pupils attending 
/ree schools, is much greater than that of those attending schoo£ 
supported by a monthly rate-bill. 80 mariced is the difPerenoe that 
tipon inspecting the register of a school supported in the latter man- 
ner, one can select in most cases, by their irregular attendance, the 
pupils admitted free by the Trustees. All^ who give tlie subject any 
thought, agree that frequent absetioes from school are not only in- 
jurious to the absentees themselves but also to the remainder of the 
sdiool, by disorganizing classes and being subversive of discipline. 
And the great argument for a Rate-bill is the benefit derived from 
the reoular attendaaee it secures. 

With the multitude, in schools as in other things, what costs 
nothing is worth nothing. Experience shows that when a parent 
pays twentv-five cents per month tuition fee, he is much more care- 
ful to see that the child gets the benefit of the money, by attending 
every day, and does not allow a trifle to detain him from schooL 

The proposed plan of compulsory education seems calculated to 
perpetuate tliis evil of irregular attendance, inasmuch as, while 
requiring the parent to send his child to school nine months in the 
year, itdoes not oblige him to send him a full month at a time. He 
may send, as many do at present, two or three days per week, or 
even alternate weeks, and comply with the letter of the law, but 
evade its intent. 

Would it not be a better plan to make the schools all free, and at 
the same time, reversing the operation of the Rate-Bill, apply it to 
the absentee ? Tluit is to say, let Trustees be authorized to collect 
along with the taxes twenty-five cents for each pupil, for each month 
over three, that he has been absent from sohool, redioning for this 
purpose every day and half-day's absence during the year. Its 
justice is unquestionable, as the parent by detaining his child from 
school deprives the section of a corresponding amount of IiajgisHiition 
and Mumcipal grant. 

This plan would answer every purpose of oompulsoiy attendance, 
and would be the more satisfactory as, while it makes it the direct 
pecuniary interest of the parent to have his child at school every 
day poBHible, it obviates the necessity of a prosecution and fine and 
costs. While it is essential that something should be done in this 
direction, very few of those who endorse the principle would like to 
•HM a en^Mxed as proposed in the School Bill of last Session. The 
above plan could be adopted without difficulty or risk, and enforced 
without chance of evasion, which cannot be claimed for the other. 



thus qualified to make teaching their permanent buwinflwa, 
hope to see our schools attain the highest efficiency. Low wages, 
poor teachers, and poor schools most generally go togetlier.— 
FentuyUicmia School Jowmal, 



Newboro', July 13, 1869. 



Teacher. 



a THE POOR ECONOMY OP LOW SALARIES. 

While a too lavish expenditure of the public mooey must always 
receive the unqualified condemnation of all prudent and right- 
thinking men, a system of economy that takes in view only the pre- 
sent moment, or is measured solely by the number of doUacs and 
cents expended, regardless of other, perhaps weightier considera- 
tions, is certainly not free from objections. In the daily transac- 
tions, of domestic life it is well understood that the lomfrt priced 
article^ are not always the chei^st when durability^ utility, and 
otiier qualities are considered. This holds likewise in the aominis- 
Isatjlon of pnblic afiairs. The smallest expenditure dioes not always 
■how the truest economy. On the contrary, a penurious outlay 
must often be condemned as narrow-minded and unwise. This, we 
think, is the case with the practice still far too generally followed, 
of employing teachers of a low grade of (qualifications, siinply because 
they can behad chea/py or rather of drivuig away those well qualified, 
by offering such a miserable pittance for their services aa will barely 
suffice to cover necessary current expenses. The common school 
system is sometimes opposed on the ground of the inefficiency of 
our schools. We grant that our common schools are, in mai^ 
cases, not what they shonld be, and even where furthest advanced 
they may still be far from perfect. But the question arises, is it 
the system, or an erroneous or short-sighted administration of l!he 
system, to which is chaigeable this want of efficiency ? The true 
polk^ of improving the schools is to improve the teachers. But 
what inducement do school directors hold out to young men and 
women to qualify themselves for teaching, or to su<m as have 
qualified themselves, to remain in the profession, so loi^ as other, 
perhaps less onerous vocations, everywhere, invite them to more 
kicrative employment. 

Not until siJariea are offered sufficiently liberal to warrant 
teachers to qualify themselves proi>erly, and to induce them when 



4. BEEOHER ON PUNISHING IN S0HO<ttA 

Ought coporal punishment to be inflicted upon children f 

Many thmk this is a point already settled, since Solomaii de- 
clared, ** Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child, but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from hii»," Whether we are to 
infer from such languaige more than tUs» that children need ligar- 
ous government. I leave others to decide. It is very certain that 
good men have oeen brought up equally well with, and without the 
rod. The selection of the means of discipline must be left with 
the parsntt. If th^ can maintxin good goremmeXit iH<li0at »- 
flictmg bodily chastisement, all the better. 

Some children are easily governed. Some are rety snsobpiibls 
to persuasion and to reason. It may be laid down as good doctrixM, 
that the rod is not to be the first and c&ief resourse, but is to be 
deferred until all other means have been tried and have foiled. 
Some parents would almost seem to watch for an <^portanil7 to 
flagellate. They seem to think that the rod is in some mysterious 
way an instrument of virtue — a medium of mystic grace, {tlie TSiy 
antithesis of '^the laying on of hands,") by whose touch oartaia 
benefident qualities are imparted. All government to aach, aeems 
to reside in the switch. Only whip enough, and you hare ckwred 
yo\ir skirts ol all blame, whatever oeoomes of the child. 

But, the more sensibJle view is, that the rod should be a thiM m 
reserve ; something on which to fall back in extreme caaes, wmen 
everything else has failed — ^but to be wholly avoided, if poaaible— 
and never used with violence of temper on the parent's pari. 

\, It should be dedicated .tp the ba«er faults. A duld ahould 
never be struck for inadvertenoiee, for faulta of forgetfalneas, for 
irritability and carelessness, and for petty irregularities. But for 
lying, for Mthiness, for cruelty to companions or to &e brute 
creation, for downright meannesses, it may be used* It is a ooaiae 
remedy, axid should be employed upon the coarse sins of our animal 
nature. 

2. Whea employed at alL it should, ibe administered ia. stiwag 
doses. The whole svstem of slaps, pinches, snappings, and irritating 
blows, is to be condemned, ISieie petty diViisipTines tend to stir 
up anger, and rather encourage evil in the child than subdue it. To 
be of any use, coporal punishinent should be emphatic, and full of 
transient pain. jPoin is the curative element m puniiihTOeat. It 
emphasizes, it tends to associate temptation to evil with the rocaiv- 
ing of pain, and so fmnidies the child a motive fdr ressstanoe; in 
caae of temper, obstinacy, or cruelty, it aets as a lltexal counter 
irritation, and brings down the paasional excitement, by raising up 
a sharp countwacting sensation of suffering. But for any* such eno^ 
there should be sharp and decisive dealing. Never ose^thtf cod lur 
trifles — ^never trifle with it. Severely, or not at alL 

3. In administering physical punishment to a dflld, the* head 
should be left sacred from all violence. 

A person who will strike a child in any manner upon the head, 
deserves to be himself severely punished. PuUmg toe hair or ean, 
raiding the head with a thimble or.with knuckles, boxing tbA ean, 
"I slapping the cheeks or the mouth, are all brutal e^cpediente. Na- 
ture has provided other regions for the exercise of cKscipliiiey asd 
to them should it be confined. The head is the seat of the mini.^ 
It is more liable to injury than any other part. These irritating 
and annoying practices are far more likely to rouse the oiiild ts 
malignant passions, than to alleviate them. 

4. The feeling with which you administer punishment will, 
generally, excite in the child a coirespondmigf experience^ If yov 
bring anger, anger will be excited ; if you bring affection and aor- 
row, you will find the child responding in sorrowful feelings ; if 
you bring moral feelings, the child's conscience wiB aoiswer hUA 
again. Anger and severity destroy all benefit of puniahmenl 
Strong love and severity will, if anything can, work penitence and 
'reformation of conduct. — H, W, Be$^er. 



5. PROFESSIONAL COURTESY AMON€^ 

No person can be good- in any art, unless, beaideft po ss e esia g the 
requisite knowledge and ability in that lort, he also likea it for 
itself, and has a full sense of its bearings and uses. Hence he 
must wish to see his art duly appredated by the publi^ Mid feel 
much interest in the success of every person engaged in it. Of the 
respective merits of these artisans ana the honesty of their motives 
he can haye his own opimon. But encouragement aeeordiag ie 
actual merit, is their due. All of this ^plies to the prof eaaion of 
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tsyhtng MB much 1 to any oilier vooation. Much u said and 
wniten upon ihd iniportance of education^ and kindred topics, and 
irhaiL tha tnith. of the same ia admitted, it will be apparent that a 
certain kind of encouragement and courtesy is due to all engaged 
in tke work of instructing the young in useful knowledge. 

Teachen as well as others are entitled to fair compensation for 
their serrices to the extent of liTing salaries. But they must be 
aetoated by higher and nobler motives than the mere '* making of 
money" or the holding of dignified positions. Thev labour for 
Immanity, and the mental illumination and moral culture of the 
fildldxeii in thw chacge. Benoe all friends of humanity must be 
Huir inmds, and all engaj^ in this profession must be co-laborers. 

Tha true teacher will wish universal success to the work to which 
iMiia engaged. ^And this wish will prompt him to labor for it, and 
to emeours^e and advance as far as possible, in some way, all others 
who are similarly employed. He will also feel an earnest sym- 
pikthj lor all who are learners, and much interest in the success and 
■asmoda of all his brother teachers. It will do him good to see 
■cihoola prospering— «ven when he has no individual interest in 
tSMOEi. A mercenary teacher who estimates his work only by the 
yoaition that it ffivea him, or by his salary, and whowkeeps himself 
I sola t ed from all others who are similarly employed, losing all in- 
threat ia the work of education when his saluy stops, or his teach- 
iiurdaya are past, is no honour to the profession. 

There is a dear analo^r between the Christian ministry and pro- 
fiiional teaching. We like a sincere, earnest minister, one who, 
in hia own case, feels the truth and importance of what he preaches> 
«nd who regulates his life and actions by what he so earnestly 
sacommends to others. Without this evidence, and with the 
knowledge that he feels no concern in the success of his brother 
soimrters, and with any indicationa that his personal ambition is 
uppannoi^ sceptics and unbelievers will be multiplied as fast as 
tba arch enemy wishes. The work of tlie professional teacher, in 
pcoperly instructing the young, is second only to that of the minis- 
isj, which contemplates the salvation of immortal souls. Moral 
cakoze must be presented in the same manner as the Christian 
fpoDcL Fellowship and courtesy between teachers will be the same 
mm Between preachers of religion. 

JUl jpblio instructors owe to each other a certain kind of courtesy ; 
and this they may manifest in various ways. By so doing, they 
vijl help eaui other, advance themselves, and promote the generaJ 
intareat of their profession. Some of the methods by which this 
may be aoecmq^liuied are the following : 

1. By fWtiDg eadli other'a sohods, teachen will render mutual 
enaouiagement. They wtil thus aee much that will be worthy of 
imhation, ae well as soma things to be avoided. They- wiU learn 
whtil'diffioahiea, vexatioiaa tzuJs and oj^sosition they must en- 
iie mita t in commxm. They will also be much <entertamed by ob- 
•arving tiie woridoiga e( each other's plans, and noting the elements 
of tltwaaooess. All true teaohers are ocmatant learners, and they 
ftlway»g«4lier from things, new and old, some additional stock to 
iSM&rea^lal knowledM and wisdom. 

8i Teaahittaiay aid each other much by conferring together as 
to IIm puMuit in which they are engaged. Sdentifio and educa- 
tionaltoftes will afford them muoh matter for profitable conversation. 
aad iait thou^t that will develop valuabts ideas. Professional 
csyurleay may thus be shown, even though nothing more be done. 
The true tBMi^ nuutdlesta himaelf as such wherever he is. He is 
• taad|pr in the social ctrele as well as in the school-room. There 
im mami thing as uncoMdous teaelung. Some of the best lessons 
otfime Cram iiioee who make no profession of beingteadhera. Hence 
ihem& frho would do good in the way of instruction must watch for 
opp^twii ties. It iB ^M life of the instuetor's vocation to be in- 
IwMitad in all educatioiial enterprises, and in a proper manner to 
ffii» otiiers tiie benefit of hia eaiperienoe. 

8. Institotea and teachers' meetings afford valuable opportunities 
£br muiuid impovement. Here acquaintance can be extended, 
wmA wwObl einlitiea tendered to one another as will be very aooept- 
ftble. These remilts will eompensate for both time and money 
iMiit in holdiiig institutes, if they do nothing more. But whete 
tktate n the xi^t spirit, they will beipxofitalife in other ways ; and 
tiiagr wiU be the best aoenetes >in msing the standard of teaching, 
and awakening and enhsting ^oiblio iaitexest in the woork of ednca^ 
tioti. Teachcraof l^e right itamp tanaot k»ep aloof from them. 
Tbim best exercises for sudi meetings need- net now be specified, or 
eoBUttenls made on them. Mai^ of tiiem souse persons will re^ 
g«»l aa-badbi^ed ; but tbsreatenavioes who need to be instructed, 
and eren veterans in the professiott wiB be profited by frequently 
^ivfitiij^ and pdishing their intellectual armor. 

4b IPnehera may, with some advantage, have social entertain* 
Benti of an informal diarac<»r, even when onfy two or three meet 
in tb# name d their honourable vocation^ Baobanenwy gixaa 
« wrt w ii »» iew i< wbatbeliaaivMitiSp^eML Itmmj have bean a 



new book, an article in a popular magazine or common newspaper. 
These and their experience and observationa will be to them good 
subjects for conversation. Educational books and journals espooi- 
ally shoidd daim their attention. Without doubt many of the oest 
original ideas and thoughts are often lost by not beixig communi- 
cated to those who might make good use of them. ^We all like 
persons who, when we meet them, can tell us something new and 
good, and we like them all the better when they are willing to im- 
part their knowledge. — G. D. Hunt, in Penniylvania School J ofimal. 



II. <$(tttatia» itt mvimn i^tmtxiti. 

1. ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

The Report of the Committee on Education in Great Britain for 
18M, has recently been issued. The operations of the Committee 
are confined to the promotion of education among the labouring 
classes. In England and Wales, the total number of scholan in 
schools receiving annual grants in 1868 was 1,284,778, as compared 
with 1,170,400 in 1867 ; and in Scotland, 200,273 as against 181,972 
in 1867. There are 2,130 schools in. Scotland, and 13,442 in Eng- 
land and Wales. In schools simply inspected there were, in 18w 
36,081 scholars in England and Wales, and 6,533 in Scotland. The 
whole number of scholars over ten years of age on the registers of 
these same schools was under 467,280. The number of siich sdiolars 
presented for examination under the standards was only 288,007 of 
whom 191,299 either failed in one or other standard, or passed only in 
one of the three lower standards, the highest of the three being to 
read a short paragraph from an elementary reading book used in the 
school ; to write a sentence from the same paragraph, slowly read 
once, and then dictated in single words ; to work a sum in any 
simple rule as far as thort division (inclusive^. In other words 
talmig 467,280 sdiolars on the school refi;i8ters, of the age beyond 
which day school attendance is little prolonged, nothing certain can 
be stated of the individual profidency of 38.3 percent, of them« 
Confining ourselves to the 2ro8,027 who were tried, their examina- 
tion shows 35.2 per cent, of failure, and 31.2 per cent, of insufficient 
attainments — i. e., not exceeding standard 3 ; only 33.6 pass with- 
out failure above standard 3. Out of 1,685,168 children on the 
registers (in the year ending dlst August, 1868^ of the annually 
aided schools in Great Britain, 1,255,953 are over six years of age, 
and 747,898 or 69.65 per cent, of them were individually examined. 
The percentage which the number examined bore to the number on 
tiie registers was, in England and Wales 60.34 per cent. ; in Scot- 
land, where grants continue to be paid under the code of 1860, and 
do not depend for their amount on the result of individual exami- 
nations, only 55.25 per cent. Those who passed without failure in 
one or otiier standard were 512,973, or 68.59 per cent, of those 
examined. As far as the mere power of passing goes, irrespective 
of higher quality, of sge, of standard, or of the proportion of the 
schoburs examined to the rest, a comparison of the last three years 
shows tiiat, out of every 100 examined, there passed in — 



BSADnro. 

1866. 

Enghmd and Wales. 89.01 

Scotland 94.45 

Great Britain 89.09 

WEITmO. 

Enghind and Wales 86.33 

Scotland 86.31 

Great Britain 86.33 

AMTHMSnC. 

England and Wales 74.72 

Scotland 78.78 

Great Britain 75.31 



1867. 
89.79 

90.71 

87.31 
89.29 
87.39 

76.27 
82.36 
76.28 



1868. 
90^03 
96*96 
9L03 

88.16 
90.48 
88.49 

76.49 
84.08 
77.07 



2. BDUCATTONAL GRANTS IN ENGLAND AND ONTARIO. 

For Noraial Schools and Training Colleges in Great Britain, the 
paaiiamentaiy vote for the year, as pn^ploaed by Govemment» is 
£73,000 ; for grants to assist in building school houses, £38,0QO. 
The w^le.Pariiamentary vote ia £840,711, or about four and a 
quarter millions of doUars. The xncrease of pupils in assisted 
schoolafor the year snding Saist Avtg., 1868, was7 1-3 per cent^ and 
the increase in evening scaool attendance still higher. In England 
and Wales,. for the year referred to, the number of assisted day 
schools was 7,406, and of night schools^ 1,941. These schools pro- 
vide accommodation for 1,663,543 scbohirs. The actual number on 
the x^^isters waa 1,463,761, while the average attendance at day 
ashoGia waa 978,521| and at evMttig, 55,154. The number of cerU- 
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ficated teftchen in these schools was 11,182, assisted by 10,677 pupil 
teachers and 1,253 assistant teachers. The cost of these schools 
Mr. Foster states as follows : — 

By direct cost to Government, £416,000 

Sdiool fees from parents, 420,000 

Subscription, past and present 470,000 

£1,305.000 

For this sum about a million of children are getting more or less 
of education in a population of about 22 millions. 

Taking the Educational Report of Ontario for 1866, the latest at 
the moment at hand, we find that in a population of considerably 
less than two millions, we had 4,222 common schools in operation, 
attended by 372,320 pupils, at a cost to the countiy of $1,387,233. 
In other words, while in England and Wales there were last year 
in Government schools, in whole or in part supported by grants 
frpm public funds, about one in every twenty-two of the population ; 
in Ontario, in 1866, and if 1868 were taken, the comparison would 
be still more favorable for us, one in every five. Cutting this down 
one-half to get to the average actual attendance, we have one in 
every ten actually in the Common Schools in Ontario, to one in 
twenty-two in England and t^^ales. And this takes no account of 
Grammar Schools with us, while a good number of the assisted 
sc]iools in England are very much of Sie character of our Grammar 
Schools. 

For the suppoi't of these schools in England, the average cost per 
head of the population is about the fourth part of a dollar ; with ui 
nearly, if not quite, a dollar. In England and Wales there are 
1,660,000 children of working people, between six and ten years of 
age, and of those only 670,000 are attending Government Schools. 
&Ween ten and twelve vears of age, there are of the same class 
766,000, and of these only 260,000 are at school. In the Militia 
regiments examined, less than one-tliii*d .could read well, and less 
than one-sixth coula write well. Tlie Scotch regiments were better, 
but not mudi. 

Altogether, while great progress has been made in providing pri- 
mary education for the people of England, much still remains to be 
accomplished, and we trust that Mr. Foster, as he promises, will be 
able to bring in, next year, a thorough system of national education, 
in the carrying out of which all parties may be able to act in har- 
mony. The difficulties in the way of sUch a consummation are for- 
midable, but with the example of other countries, our own among 
the rest, before them, not to be regarded as impracticable. 

In no spirit of boasting, but with a great amount of satisfaction, 
may the people of Ontario compare and contrast their educational 
efforts and successes with those of any part of the Mother Country. 



THE OLD BLUE SCHOOL OF YORK (U.C.) 

(From Rtv, D^r, Scaddiiig's Paper of Collectioiis and lUeoUectiona), 

Immediately north of the Church-plot, and separated from it by 
an allowance for a street, was a large field, almost square, contain- 
ing six acres. In a plan of the date 1819, and signed " T. Ridout, 
Surveyor-Greneral," this piece of ground is entitled ^ 'College Square. '' 
In the same plan, the Church reservation is marked ' 'Churdi Square,'' 
and the block to the west, ** Square for Court House and Goal." 
The fact that the goal was to be erected there accounts for the name 
''Newgate Street," formerly borne by what is now Adelaide street. 
In early days, when the destined future was but faintly realized, 
" College Square" was probably expected to become in time, and 
to continue forever, an ornamental piece of ground round an edu- 
cational institution. The situation, in the outskirts of York, would 
be deemed convenient and airy. For many years this six acre field 
was the playground of the District Grammar School. Through the 
middle of it, from north to south, passed a shallow " swale," where 
water collected after rains ; and where, in winter, small frozen 
ponds afibrded not bad sliding-places. In this moist region, numer- 
ous crayfish were to be found m summer. Their whereabouts was 
always indicated by small day chimneys of a circular form, built by 
the curious little nipping creatures themselves, over air holes for 
the admission of air. In different parts of this large area were re- 
mains of huge pine-stumps, underneath the long roots of which it was 
an amusement to digand form cellars or imaginary treasure-vaults and 
powder magazines. About these relics of the forest still grew re- 
mains of the ordinary vegetation of such situations in the woods ; 
especially an abundance of the sorrel-plant, the sapid, relishable 
taste of which will be remembered. In other places were wide de- 
pressions, showing where large trees had once stood. Here were 
no bad places, when the whim so was, to lie flat on the back and 
note the clouds in the blue vault overhead ; watch the swallows and 
house-martens when they came in spring, and listen to their quiet 
prattle with each other as they darted to and fro ; sights and sounds | 



still evei^ year, at the proper season, to be seen and heard in His 
same neighbourhood, yieloing to those who have an eyB oc ear for 
such matters a pleasure ever new ; sights and sounds to this day 
annually resulting from the cheery movements and voices of the di- 
rect descendants, doubtless, of uie identical specimens that fliited 
hither and thither over the playground of yore. 'White Glorer, 
with other herbage that commonly appears spontaneously in desr- 
ings, carpeted the whole of six acres, with the exception of the 

S laces worn bare, where favourable spots had been found for the 
ifferent games then in vogue, amongst, which, however, cricket 
was not as yet included . After falls of moist snow in winter, gigan- 
tic balls used here to be formed, gathering as thev were roUed aion^, 
until by reason of their size and weight ihey ooiud be uiged f orwazd 
no further ; and snow-castles on a large scale were labomioosly 
built, destined to be defended or captured with immenae displ^ri 
of gallantry. Preparatory to such contests, piles of ammnnitioa 
would be stored away wi&in these structures. It was proliibiied 
indeed in the articles to be observed in operations of attack and de- 
fence, to construct missiles of very wet snow ; to dip a misefle in 
melted snow-water prior to use ; to subject a missile after a aafana- 
tion of this kind, to the action of a night's frost ; to secrete within 
the substance of a missile any foreign matter ; yet, nevertheless, 
occasionally such acts were not refrained from, and wounda and 
bruises of an extra serious character, inflicted by hands that could 
not always be identified, caused loud and just complaints. Poi^ 
tions of the solid and extensive walls of these extempoiiaed snow 
fortresses were often conspicuous in the playground long after a 
thaw had removed the wintry look from the rest of the scene. Ai 
the south-east comer of the six acres, about half an acre had been 
abstracted, as it were, and enclosed ; here had been boilt and pint 
in operation what was called the York Central or National SdiooL 
It was what we should term now a Common School, conducted on 
the "Bell and Lancaster" principle. Larse numbers frequented 
it. Between the lads attending there, and the boys of the Gnm- 
mar School, difficulties of course arose ; and on many oocasioiis 
feats of arms, accompanied with considerable risk to life and limb, 
were performed on both sides with sticks and stones. Youngaten, 
ambitious of a character of extra daring, had thus an opportunify 
of distinguishing themselves in the eyes of their less demonstrative 
companions — ^the same would-be heroes had many stories to teD of 
the perils to which they were exposed on their way to and fram 
school. Those of them who came from the western part of Hie 
town, had, according to their own showing, mortal enenues in ih» 
men of Ketchum's tannery, with whom it was neeoessazy oocaaion- 
ally to have an encounter. While those who lived to the east of 
the school narrated, in response, the attacks experienced or deli?er- 
ed by themselves in passing Shaw's & Huf;ill's brewery. Acoroaa tiie 
road from the playground on the south side, eastward of the ehuich 
plot, there was arow of dilapidated wooden bmldings, inhabited forthe 
most part by a thriftless and noisy set of people. This coUectioD 
of houses was known in the sdiool as "Irish town," and to " raise 
Irish town," meant to direct a snow ball or other l^ht miaaive over 
the play-ground fence, in that direction. Such act was not unfre- 
quently followed by an invasion of the field from the insulted quar- 
ter. Some wide chinks, established between the boaida, in one 
place here, enabled anyone so inclined, to get over the fence read- 
ily. We once saw two men, who had quarreled in one of the build- 
ings of Iiish town, adjourn from over the road to the play-gronmd, 
accompanied by a few approving friends, and there, aHjM^txipini^ 
to the skin, have a regular fi^ht with fists, and after soo^^ounds, 
a number of men and women mteif ered and induced the oombataati 
to return to the house from which they had issued forth for the set- 
tlement of their dispute. The buildmg into which the usual deni- 
zens of the six acre play-ground were constrained during certain 
portions of each day to withdraw themselves, was situated at a point 
114 feet from its western, and 104 feet from its southern boundaiy. 
It was a large frame structure, about 56 feet long and 40 wide, of 
two storys, each of a respectable altitude. The gables faced east 
and west. On each side of the edifice were two rows of ordinaiy 
sash windows, five above and five below. At the west end wars 
five windows and the entrance door. The whole exterior of the 
building was painted of a bluish hue, with the exoeptiona of the 
window and door frames, which were white. Within, on the first 
floor, after the lobby, was a large square apartment. About three 
yards from each of its angles, a plain tin^ber prop or post helped to 
sustain the ceiling. At Sbont four feet from the floor, eadi of these 
quasi-pillars began to be champered off at its four angles. Filling 
up the south-eaat comer of the room was a small platf onn approadi- 
ed on three sides by a couple of steps. This sustained a solitaiT 
desk about eifht feet Ions, its lower part cased over in front with 
thin deal boards, so as to uiut off from view the nether extremities 
of whosoever might be sitting at it. On the general level of . the 
floor below, along the whole length <d the aouthem and norlheoi 
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sides of the chamber were nanow deeka, set close against the wall, 
with benches arranffed at their outer side. Through the whole 
length of the room, from west to east, between the ends of the two 
■6ts of crosB-benohes, a wide space remained vacant. Bvery object 
and surface within this exterior were oi the tawny hue, which un- 
united pine gradually assumes. Many were the gashes that had 
nirti vely been made in the ledges of the desks, and on the exterior 
angles of the benches ; many the ducts out in tiie slopes of the desks 
for spih ink or other fluid ; many the small cell, with sliding-lid, 
for tne incarceration of fly or spider ; many tiie initiikl« and dates 
owrved here, and on other convenient surfaces, on the wainscot and 
the four posts. * 

On the benches and at the desks, enumerated and described, on 
either side, were ordinarily to be seen the figures and groups whi<di 
uaually fill up a school-interior, all busily engaged in one or other 
of the many matters customary in the training and informing the 
nainds of boys. Here, at one time, was to be heard, on every side, 
Hie mingled but subdued sound of voices conning or repeating 
taaka, answering and putting questions ; at anotiier time, tiie com- 
motion arising out of a transposition of classes, or the breaking up 
of the whole assembly into a fresh set of classes ; at another time, a 
huahdd stillness, preparatory to some expected allocution, or con- 
sequent on some rebuke or admonition. It was manifest, at a 
rismce, that the whole scene was under the spell of a skilled discip- 
liTiarian, Here, again, the presiding ffenius of the place was Dr. 
Stiracihan. The immediate successor of Dr. Strachan in the school 
was Mr. Samuel Armour, a graduate of Glasgow, whose raofile 
resembled that of Oicero, as shown in some engravings. Beiuff 
fond of sporting, his excitemtot was great when the flo^ of wild 
pigeons were passing over the town, and the report of firearms in 
all directions was to be heard. During the hours of school his at- 
tention, on these occasions, would be much drawn off from the dass- 
sabjects. In those days there was not a plentiful supply in the 
town of every book wanted in the school. Sometimes the stock at 
Messrs. Wood A Anderson's, and at Messrs. Edward Leslie A Sons 
would be all but exhaustea. The only copy of a ''Eutropius" 
wliieh we ourselves on a particular occasion reouired, was one with 
an English translation at the end. The book was bought. Mr. 
AziDour stipulating that the English portion of the volume shotdd 
be sewn up — ^in fact he himself stitched the leaves together. In 
Mr. Armour's time there was, for some reason now forgotten, a 
bening-out, a pile of heavy wood (sticks of cordwood whole used 
then to be thrust into the great school-room stove) was built against 
the door within : and the master had to effect, and did effect, an 
sntrance through a window on the north side of the school. Mr. 
A. became afterwards a dergyman of the English Church, and 
officiated iot many years in the township of Cavan. The master 
who succeeded Mr. Armour was Dr. I^iillips, who came out from 
y^'g^^"^ to take chaiffe of the school. He had been previously 
jgnmMkAr of a school at Whitchurch, in Herefordshire. His degree 
was from Cambridge, where he graduated as a B.A. of Queen's, in 
the year 1806. He was a venerable looking man — ^the very ideal, 
outwardly, of an English country parson of an old type— a fi|pire 
m the ffeneral scene, that would have been taken note of congemally 
by Fouer or Anthony a Wood. The costume in which he alwavs 
appeared (shovel-hat included) was that usually assumed by the 
senior dezgy some yem ago. He also wore powder in his hair, 
ezeept when in mourning. According to the standards of the day 
he was<an accomplished scholar and a ffood reader and writer of 
Bnj^h. He introduced into the school at York the English public 
sehool traditions of the strictest type. His text-books were those 
pabliahed and used at Eton, as Eton then was. The Eton Latin 
Uraaunar, without note or comment, displaced '^Ruddiman's Rudi- 
ments^ — ^the book to which we had previously been accustomed and 
which really did pre hints of sometning rational underlying what 
we leaznt out of it. Even the Eton Ctinek Grammar, in its purely 
mediieval untranslated state, made its appearance, it was tlurough 
the medium of that very uninviting manual that we obtained our 
eaziiest acquaintance with the first elements of the Greek tongue. 
Our "Palcaphatus" and other extracts from the Orceea Mitwra 
were translated by us^ not into English, but into Latin, in which 
all the notes and elucidations of difficulties in that book were given 
Very many of the Greek ''genitives obsolute," we remember, were 
to be ren&red by qwim with a subjunctive pluperfect — all enor- 
mous mystery to us at the time. Our Lexicon was SchreveHus, as 
yet un-Englished. For the Greek Testament we had ^'Dawson,'' a 
▼ooabttlary couched in the Latin tongue, notwithstanding the sound 
of the name. The cheva/ux de frUe set up across the paths to know- 
ledge were many and formidable. Hie Latin translation, line of a 
line, at the end of Clarke's Homer, as ako the Ordo in the Delphin 
dsesics, were held to be mischievous aids ; but the help was slight 
tlukt could be derived from them, as the Latin language itself was 
Bot yet grasped. For whatever of the anomalous we modems may 



observe in Ul this, let the good old traditional school-system of 
England be solely responsible — ^not the accomplished and the be- 
nevolent man who transplanted the system, pure and simple, as a 
duty, to Canadian groimd. For ourselves, in one point of view, 
we deem it a piece of singular good fortune to have been subjected 
for a time to this sort of drill ; for it has enabled us to enter with 
intelligence into the discussions of English education that have 
marked the era in which we live. Without this morsel of ex- 
perience we should have known only by vague report what the re- 
viewers and essayists of Great Britain were attaddng. Our early 
recollections in this regard we treasure up now among our mental 
curiosities, with thankfuUness ; just as we treasure up our memories 
of the few years which, in the days of our youth, we had an op- 
portunity of passing in the old father-land, while vet mail-coaches 
and ^ards, and genuine coachmen were extant there ; while yet 
the time-honoured watchman was to be heard patrolling the streets 
at night, and calling the hours. Deprived of this personal ex- 
perience, how tamely would have read '^Schoolrdays at Rugby," for 
example, or the '^Scouring of the White Horse," or many another 
healthy classic in recent English literature — to say nothing of '*The 
Sketch Book," and earlier pieces which involve numerous allusions 
to these now vanished entities ! — ^Moreover, we found that our 
boyish initiation in the Eaton formularies, however little they may 
have contributed to the intellectual furniture of the mind at an 
early period had the effect of putitng us en rappori^ in one relation 
at ail events, with a large class in the old country. We f oumd that 
the stock-quotations and scraps of Latin employed to give an air of 
learning to discourse, '*to pomt a moral and adorn a tale," among 
the country clergy of England, and among members of Parliament 
of the ante-Reform Bill period, were mostly^ relics of school*boy 
lore derived from Eton books. Fragments of the aa mproitew^i^ oi 
propria quci maribim; shreds from the Syntax, as vir 6otMW e$t qui$» 
ingenuaa didictMe^ and a score more, were instantly recognized, and 
constituted a kind of talismanic mode of communication, mitlring 
the quoter and the hearer, to some extents akin. Furthermore, in 
regard to our honoured and beloved master, Dr. Philips himself, 
there is this advantage to be named as enjoyed by those whose lot 
it was, in this new region, to pass a portion of their impressible 
youth in the society of such a character, it furnished them witii 
a visible concrete illustration of much that otherwise would 
have been a vague abstraction in the jpictures of English society set 
before the fancy in the Spectator, fornnstance, or Boswell's Jiokn- 
eon, and other standard Uterary productions of a century ago. As 
it is, we doubt not that the experience of many of our Canadian 
co-evals correspond with our own. Whenever we read of the good 
Vicar of Wakefield, or of any similar personage; when in the 
biography of some distinguished man, a kind-hearted old clerical, 
tutor comes upon the scene, or one moulded to be a college-fellow, 
or one who had actually been a college-fellow, carrying about with 
him, when down in the country, the tastes and ideas of the academic 
cloister ; it is the figure of Dr. Phillips that rises before the mental 
vision. And without doubt he has no bad embodiment of the 
class of English churacter just alluded to. He was thorougldy 
English in ms predilections and tone ; and he unconsciously left on 
our plastic selves traces of his own temperament and style. It was 
from him we received our first impressions of Cambridge life ; of 
its outer form, at all events ; of its traditions and customs ; of the 
Acts and Opponencies in its Schools, and other quaint formalitieB, 
still in use m our own undergraduate day, but now abolished ; 
from him we first heard of Tnunpington, and St. Mary's, and the 
Gogmagogs ; of Lady Margaret and the cloisters at Queen's ; of 
tiie wooden bridge and Erasmus' walk in the gardens of that Col- 
lege ; and of many another storied object and spot afterwards very 
familiar. A manuscript Journal of a Johnsonian cast kept by Dr. 
Phillips when a youth, during a tour of his on foot in Wales, lent 
to us for perusal, marks an era in our early experience, awakening 
in us, as it did, our first inklinss of travel The excursion de- 
scribed was a trifling one in itself— -only from Whitchurch, in Here- 
fordshire, across the Severn into Wales — ^but to the unsopnisticated 
fancy of a boy it was invested with a peculiar charm ; and it led, 
we think, in our own case, to many an ambitious ramble^ in after 
years, among cities and men. In the time of Dr. PhiUips, there 
was put up, Dv subscription, across the whole of the western end 
of the school-house, over the door, a rough lean-to of considerable 
dimensions. A lar^e covered space was then provided for pur- 
poses of recreation m bad weather. Tlus room is memorable as 
being associated with our first acquaintance witli the term ''Gym- 
nasium," that was ihe title which we were directed to jrive it. 
Tliere is extant, we believe, a good portrait, in oil, of Dr. Phillips, 
(other particulars relating to him are given in our section on die 
interior of St. James). We here close our notice of the Old Blue 
Sdiool at York. In many a brain, from time to time, the mention 
of its name has exercised a spell like that of Wendell Holmes' 
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Mare Ruhrwny u potent as that vas, to Biiininon up memories and 
ahapea from the Red Sea of the Past — 

''Where clad in burning robes are laid 

Lif e*8 bloesom'd joys untimely shed. 
And where those cneruh'd fonnfl are laid 

We mias awhile, and call them dead/* 

Hie building itself has been shifted bodily from its original posi- 
tion to the south-east <k>mer of Stanley and Nelson street. It, the 
centre of so many assodations, is degraded now into being a depot 
for ''Ghmeral Stock ;" in other words a receptacle for Rags and Old 
Iron. The six acres of playground are thickly built over. A 
thoroughfare of ill-repute traverses it from West to East. This 
street was at first called BCarch street ; and under that appellation 
acquired an evil report. It was hoped that a nobler designation 
would, perhaps, elevate the character of the place, as the name 
''Milton street'' had helped to do for the ignoble Grub street in 
London. But the purheus of the neighbourhood continue, un- 
happily, to be the Alsatia of the town. The filling up of the old 
breezy neld with dwellings, for the most part of a wretched class, 
has driven " the scholmaster" away from the region. His return 
to the locality, in some good missionery sense, is much to be wished 
and, after a time, will probably be an accomplished fact. 



4. STATE UNIVERSITY OF NORWAY. 

The tumorous American traveller, Ron Brotvnej has in **The 
Land of Thor" given some racy sketches of Norway, which have, 
no doubt, contnbuted to make **Ghvmle Norgt*^ (Old Norway), 
somewhat more familiar to the American public. 

''Education has, of late years, made considerable progress in 
Norway; and the rising generation^ owin|f to the facilities af- 
forded by the excellent school system estabushed throughout the 
ootmtry, but especially in the principal towns, will not be in any 
respect behind the times, so far as regards intellectual progress. ' 
IRiis is the opinion expressed by Row Browne, But he thinks that 
even in the Capital, Christiana, stagnation broods in the very 
atmosphere, and that a Califomian could scarcely endure an exist- 
ence in a place like Christiana for six weeks but, "would go stark 
mad from sheer insanity." 

A very large portion of Norway is altogether unfit for cultivation, 
and even the best parts of the country are, in regard to climate 
and resources, vastly inferior fo other coimtries. The State Uni- 
versity of Norway is directly connected with the entire school sys- 
tem of the country. In Norway there was no rich general govern- 
ment to give endowments and buildings; nor was there great 
wealth among individuals. But there was no ieeUonal or denomi- 
national jealousies — and hence the surprising fact that the poor 
Norwegians in 1611, when (still under Danish supremacy), they, 
after much asking, were permiUed to found a State University, 
subscribed, in a few months, a million of dollars for this noble pur- 
pose ! And about a year after the royal permission had been 
granted, the earnest and patriotic people of Norway had their State 
University in active operation ! 

The State University of Norway is now supported by the State 
at an annual expense of about one hundred thousand dollars. A 
few items of the annual eocpenses may find a place here : 

Chemical Laboratory (1,500 

Metallurgical Laboratory 300 

Mineralogical Cabinet 300 

Philosopmcal Apparatus 1,500 

They spend three thousand six hundred dollars, gold, annually 
in the Norway State University — ^and employ ei^/hi professors to 
teach these branches ! 

For their library they spend, yearlv, two thousand seven hundred 
dollars; for printing, one thousand dollars. The latter sum is 
sx>ent in a way peculiarly different from what is done here. Their 
catalogue is a cheap, shabby looking octavo of some 120 pages ; 
but it contains more simple matters of fact than any of its Ameri- 
can, namesakes ; it is, really, a report to the government, the legis- 
lature and the people^ and not an advertising medium. Its publi- 
cation, probably, does not cost more thaji fifty dollars in Norway — 
and still tliey spend a thousand for printing. "What, then, do they 
print for the main portion of the money ? They print some of the 
special researches of their professors, and distribute these publica- 
tions. Of course, they receive numerous and valuable publications 
in return ; the mere enumeration of these exchanges for 1867 fills 
twenty-six closely printed pages, in the last report received from 
Christiana. — Iowa School Journal. 



5. SUCCESS OF AMERICAN COLLEGE-BRED MEN. 

. We make tlie following extract from an address of Rev. Mr. 
Kilboume, recently delivered to the students of Michigan 



University. He divided edueated men into thvee clawoi i-^* W^ 
those who have only had a common school edtt9atioii % 304* tluiiii 
who have i had a high school edocafcim, and 3rd« thoae w}m> kains 
had a college education. The finst is by far the lafg^pi oKmi; 
the second numbers several hundred thousand ; and lb* yrk(^ <i 
the third olass up to 1860, numbered only seven thousand. Vmm 
this clsss alone, three times as many men have fiUsd in^poctHii 
positions, as from both the others. Of the fifty-six men wko ham 
signed the Dedaraticm of Independance, twen^-five were oetkgfrr 
brad men. One became Secretary of State ; three Yiee-Pk^aidflnta; 
thirteen, Govemoza of States or Presidents of Colleges ; and ioai^ 
Ambassadors to" foreign countries. Jonathan TrumbuU wiia a^ 
often conaulted by Washington and Coiigr oss , that " omomli 
brother Jonathan" became a common remark j and '^bnjAhcr 
Jonathan" stands to-dav as synonymous with ''Uaola SiVBu" 
Hamilton, at the age oi seventeen vean, was a, frequeni pnblip 
speaker, at nineteen, a Captain of artillery, and at ^aneo^ 
Washington's Aid. He was a gpmduate of Columbia OoUegei. Of 
the sixty-two men who have fill^ the highest offioes in the epuiitay 
— ^President, Secretary of State, and Chief Juntire fori y th ran 
have been eoUege-bred men. Of the five hundxed dergywen bo- 
tioed in Sprague's '^ Annals ui the American Pulpit," four himdnd 
and thirtyniix were ooU^e-bred men. In business, thecuoeaBacf 
college graduates has been no less marked. De Witt Glintoii, ths 
champion of the '' big ditch," (Erie canal,) and Govegnar o| JSUm 
York, was a graduate of Columbia College. Hamilton sav^ tMs 
country from bankruptcy at the close of the Revolution, bj iis 
financial abilities. Two-thirds of the Secretaries of the TnoMosy 
have been college men. A. T. Stewart does more bnaiiiesa Umb 
any other man to-day, and more than any other man evec did. 
He was a f^raduate of Trinity College, Dublin. Not • GhupMnl 
prominent m the late war has been elected Ooveimoi' of a Stete^ 
who was not a college-bred man." — AtnherH StvdenU, 



6. CIVILIZATION AMONG THE JAPANESE. 

It will be remembered tiiat two years ago the l^ooon of Japan 
sent to Washington an Embassy or Oommiaaion, which wtmamed 
there some while. When these representatives of that fn'-eaatam 
countiy and x>eople quitted the Capital, they left behind them iisv 
young men of their suit, whom they commanded to pMrfeei Amh 
selves in the English language and other subjects taught in Amm^ 
can schools ; and, for this purpose, to study some hours daily wndar 
the tuition of the writer of this article. But to teadi two nev- 
comers from Japan the English language, and to impart io ^bam 
the necessary inistruction relative to our grammatical system, with 
its many technicalitieB and niceties, and to be compelled to oo Hem 
in the Japanese vernacular itself, was certainly not a very smooth 
and easy task for one who had never been in Japan, nor ever aaea 
a native of that country, but has acquired his knowledge oi ita 
little known and almost unmanageable language somewhat in the 
same way that wo are accustomed to leam Latiii and Greek in oar 
colleges. Still he proceeded in his efforts, from better to bettari 
and soon succeeded in collecting from his pupils, much Takialiia 
information about their native country, and especially in rriatioD 
to such matters as are not easily found in books, or tonofaiiig whidi 
no available source of information seems to exi^ Concerning the 
school-Bvstem of Japan itself, we derived from our pufMOs the M- 
lowing details. They differ also in many cases from what we had 
learned earlier from more or less direct and trustworthy aonrosss 
and hence they are to be accepted and Judged with proper allow- 
ance. 

According to our young Japanese friends, school-edlnoation is 
widely extended in Japan ; even the female portion of the popula- 
tion having a fitting share in it. At present, society in Japan is 
divided into four comprehensive classes, according to the sfuppesed 
degree of culture and refinement whidi the members possess. Hm 
government officials, the liberal professions, so to say, authon, 
learned men, and that portion of the x>oople which enjoys a good 
and fimshed education, form the first and highest dass ; althon^ 
there are, in respect to rank, some differences in tiie dass, and m 
each rank again certain shades and nuances, as well as oeitain 
privileges and distinctions according to the one or the otiier eif 
these ; yet the general characteristics of this dass are for ^e profit 
of all. The JJaVmios, or the nobility, belong, of course, to this 
class ; they are. moreover, the best educated and best bred men of 
the whole people. Their children, however, receive tiieir education 
not in schools, but at home, from private tutors, for which purpose 
numerous carefully chosen masters are usually to be found at the 
petty courts of these dignitaries, and in their palaces. 

The second class comprises the agriculturists, planters, gtadmun, 
florists, etc., in short, those who furnish the people wi^ wha* ii 
needed for their sustenance. The Japanese oonmune rtay liMs 
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pMi ; we BB^t eEvan ehanctbrize them as ^effttariofM ; henee the 
vnporUnoe they atlMh to agrkmltural employments. 

K«xi come t&e utiBatiJi, wlio constitute the ^rd cUss. They are 
•OBToaly le«i important than the last^iamed, since they pityvide mi" 
■Moi-ttid sbelteTy as well as all ebe that is necessary to render ex- 
Mtanoe eomfortahle and happy. 

Of the last and remaining class are the tradesman, who stand but 
low in popular esfceesm. The Japanese tradesmen is certainly very 
diffirmsnt zran hia American brother. Of large trade as customary 
hare, the Japanese have no conception. It is quite out of the 
i^iMBtiQn that the Japanese tradesman should likewise cultivftte 
latMniteie, science, and the fine arts, — the leading class being mostly 
low ihopkeepevs oi the meanest kind. Hence the Japanese pro- 
wwh: '^Evety one may buy and sell.'* Their calling requires, 
thaieloxQy no piepasation in commeroial colleges, nor any scientific 
ev hdj^ attainments. There is in this regard, too, a vast diiference 
biitWeeu the airtisan olass and the last class, in favor of the former. 
It is deemad that wlale the ftrst three classes are a source of im- 
WMwijatft and real blessing to the people, the advantages which the 
isadiiig elasa b es t o ws are of an inf««rior, evwi of a negative sort, in 
••far as the chief psofit thence is for itself. From this point of 
Ti«Wy tradesmen ave looked upon as a kind of Pariahs hy the people 
IB genenJL The children of tradespeople are not admitted to 
gnvmunent sefaoob, and Aerefore it is not to be wondered at that 
ibair laek ol eduoation has become almost proverbial in Japan. 

In Japan, tiiere are five chief schools : The Naval school, the 
liilitaiy school, the Medioal school, the University, and the Bead- 
ing aohool. These ase all at Jeddo, and are essentiallv govern- 
nsmkai edneationai institutioBS. In no other place of the empire 
in— gjb t aimilar to be met with : in Japan, somewhat as in France, 
wmmjQuDg at that kind appears oentratised at the capital. 

The g i ivernw ss iit sshools wre attended both by youths and by 
pupils OT riper age. Upon his entrance into an institution, the 
acholar has to present to the master a note containing his own 
nnme, the name of his father and of his business, and a statement 
of his own age and education. Eveiv morning afterward, he has 
to put his name upon a list kent for tnat purpose, so that the school 
nathorities may be certain of nis punctuality and regular attend- 
anoe — ^which register is examined every month. In the government 
achools, the instruction begins at 10 o'clock ▲. m., and ends at 3 
>. If. 'Bave on festivals, there are no holidays. 

The NavM school is called KcUgun thu. The masters are ship 
CMttit a ins and naval officers of a low grade, who teach the sdenees 
mative to navigation— that is, mathematics, artillery, shipbuilding, 
snd so forth. 

The other schools are aimilar in their general axrangements. 
The s^-callad ''Headiqg school" is a public c^ege, or high-school, 
while the University, under the name of Kairtei-dsdu^ is an institu- 
tion amnged so as to include the study of literature, philosophy, 
hiatoxy, and foreign languages. The students there learn, acoord- 
if^ to their ehoioe and will, Latin, Greek (which two languages are 
tevi^tbyJepanesegraduatesof Dutch univenities), I>ut<£, Aench, 
iC^ g liah, PortugujBse, and other tongues, if there be presentjgersons 
of other nationalities competent to teach their language. There is 
alao in Jeddo a Chinese school, which, however, does not come 
under government inspeotion, but is a private undertaking of cer* 
tain leacmed Chinese. It is lai^fely attended by the Ji^wneee, 
since a knowledge of tiie Chinese is indispensable to them, in so far 
Ml that.lanjguage stands in the same relation to their mother-tongue 
tm th« Latin to the chief modem languages. 

The remaining JuMmeae schools are the so-named Writing schools, 
under eedesiartioal management. They are simply elementary 
idioola. called "tervMpoya,'' and are to be found in great numbers 
evurywWe. Tbe teachers in these institutions are denominated 
Unarai diiho; and amongst them are women as well as men. 
Both ssKes attend these Mhools, though the boys and girls are 
separated from each other. In these schools, too, there are no 
holidays, save on the 1st, the I6ih, and 88th of every month, 
which are fsativalsb Every day the pupils receive tasks, which have 
to be done at hpme. Every week tbere is an examination (or re- 
petition of the instruction) made in writing. 

In the government schools there are yearly two examinations. 
Tlieze is in these institutions no punishment, except temporary sus- 
pension and expulsion ; but in private schools turbulent or idle pupils 
are obliged to quit their seats and remain standing. During this pun- 
i sh ment the ocuprit often dares not move, having given mto lus 
hands a lighted stick of a spongy kind of wood, which he has to 
hold with^ stirring, till it dowly bums down to his fingers — ^when 
he throws it away, and takes his seat a^pain. In extreme cases, ac- 
cording to the length of the stick, tins punishment lasts several 
hours. Sometimes the punishment is heightened by putting into 
ihe culiMrits empty hand a vessel filled to tiie Iffim with water, and 
ooonpelliBff him to hold it wi&out spUling a drop of the water tiH 
Che itick u burnt out. 



There are also cases in which pupils are boimd hand and foot to 
a chair, or beaten with bamboo or other rods — ^though these punish- 
ments must be held to be in general mild and humane in compari- 
son to those to which pupils are subjected in the schools of othet 
Asiatic countries, where a child in often bound with a common cord, 
pitilessly drawn up by the feet, and the barbarous bastinado in- 
flioted on his naked soles in the cmelest manner, to the delight of 
his fellow-scholars, who frequently take an active part in the dread- 
ful torture. 

The Japanese language is extremely difficult to learn ; indeed it 
is one of the greatest and most invincible obstacles which foreign 
nations encounter in their intercourse with the inhabitants of Japan, 
who have lived so long and so rigorously secluded from the rest of 
the world. Its study has to be commenced in early years, and an 
extensive and thorough acquaintance with the proverbially difficult 
language of China is an indispensable prerequisite to a fair know- 
ledge of Japanese. It is necessary, however, to distinguish between 
the spoken language of Japan, and that which is used only in 
literary compostion. Of the former, the colloquial Japanese, as 
much as is needed for the common purposes of every-day life, can 
in a measure be acquired by routine and a prolonged stay among 
the people of that country. This is a far less arduous task than 
acquisition of the incomparably more diffiouh lan^age of ihe 
Japanese books. But even in this merely conversational tongus^ 
we meet with many things which render the pupils progress very 
slow, hii final mastery of it very uncertain, and its study exceed* 
ingly tedious and discouraging. These dfficulties affect its pronun* 
ciation, as well as its S3mtactical structure ; they apply, moreover, 
to its idiomatic peculiarities, and have an important relation to the 
intricate rules of Japanese etiquette and politeness. 

The correct utterance of the Japanese sounds is by no means an 
easy matter. Thus the g and the n final are pronounced with a 
peculiar nasalization, especially the former ; f and k are not always 
distinct, there being a particular mode of uttering them which can- 
not be easily imitated by our vocal organs. There is also a sound 
which seems to fluctuate between r and d. The Japanese have no 
L thcvlin forei^ words being uniformly expressed by r: when 
they pronounce English, they almost invariably say riaM for light ; 
and img for wrong j ete. The Japanese lanjguage belongs to the 
dass of agglutinative languages ; and being in some remote degree 
related to^e Ural-Altatic family, of which the Mantehoo, Mongo- 
lian, Turkish, ete. , form a part, it shares with some of the langua^et 
of this class the construction which might be called a constimt ttv- 
vtraitm of the mode and order in which wt think. Thus, all those 
languages keayn their sentences where we end ours, so that our 
tiiouffhte really appear to them as inverted. Moreover, the word 
which describes or determines another has to precede it, so that not 
only, as in our language, the adjective comes to stend before the 
noun, but also the possessive or gentive case before the nominative, 
and tiie objective case before the verb. The principal verb always 
ends the whole sentence \ and all other verbs that occur in the 
sentence put in the form of a participle or gerundive, whereby the 
sense remains, in some measure, undetermined and suspended to 
the end of the period. Then, and then only, it can be seen in a 
great many cases, whether the sentence is to be understood as re- 
latins to the present or the future; as affirmative or negative; 
whetner a request has been granted or refused, or an offer aoce];>tea 
or rejected. The Japanese construction is, therefore, the very re« 
verse of the syntactic order of the language of China. That most 
heterogeneous Chinese element which has almost submerged the 
genuine idiomatic nature of the Japanese language, although of a 
paramount importance to the student, is nevertheless a foreign in- 
truder, somewhat similar to the Roman element in our purely Ger- 
manic English, or to the Hebrew-related Arabic in the purely Indo- 
European Persian and Hindustani. 

Another great difficulty resulte from the extreme cermoniousness 
and politeness of the Japanese. Thus, in speaking with any per- 
son (except a son or a servant^, it is always of the greatest import- 
ance to choose expressions which show our respect for the individual 
we address, proportioned exactly to his rank or social standing. 
In speaking of absent persons, tiie same rule has to be strictly ob- 
served in regard to all the deference, honor, and respect to which 
such persons may be entitled. On the contrary, in speaking of 
one's self, it is always necessary to use expressions of great humility. 
This affects, in either case, the choice of the pronouns (of which 
there exist a great many different forms to serve all purposes), and 
the selection of an appropriate form of the verbs, different in the 
various moods and tenses. It affects likewiM the declension of the 
nouns in the cases, the formation of the plural, and even the par- 
ticiples, and the whole quality, meaning, form, and nature of the 
words used in conversation. There exists, moreover, in Japanese, 
a large number of verbs that express nothing but manif estationa 
of humility and submission, or a display of courtesy and refined 
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etiquette. When speakinff of two pextons at the same time, 
of whom is much higher than the otner, we have to add to the name 
of the latter both a particle of respect and one of hmnility, to in- 
dicate our respect for him, and also to show that a still greater 
honour is to be bestowed on ^e other person mentioned, on account 
of his superior condition and rank. Thus, to speak Japanese in 
a fairly correct manner, we have constantly to consider the person 
in whose presence we speak, the person to whom we sx/eak, and the 
person of whom we speak, and this is often extended even to things 
or objects belonging to or sustaining aiiy relation whatever to sudi 
persons. As to tiie written or book language, of which we may 
treat on some other occasion, it is fraught with so many and such 
inextricable difficulties, that Father C^anguren declared it to be 
''simply an artifice of the devil to keep the Crospel out of that 
country." In fact, the Bible has never yet been published in 
Japanese. A complete manuscript translation of the Scriptures, 
by tiie Rev. Mr. Brown, missionary at Yokohama, was unfortu- 
nately consumed in a late conflagration in that city. — Frof. Ecehrigy 
in AiMficaih Educational Monthly, 



7. A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN BENGAL. 

A writer in AU the Year Round describes a village school in 
Bengal: — 

*' Entering the village we stop at a small house whence issues a 
monotonous chorus of childish voices. It Ib the village academy, 
presided over by a venerable moonshee, who, to judge from his ap- 
pearance and that of his surroundings, lays claim to no great erudi- 
tion or high position among the learned of the earth. In matters 
temporal he seems to be on a level with his juvenile scholars, some 
twenty half -naked brats of from four to eight years old, who, seated 
in a semi-circle round him, are taking their £rst, and apparently 
most nauseous, sip of the Pierian spring. The sdioolmaster rises 
and greets his pati'on with a grateful smile and a respectful obeis- 
ance. 'Well, and how are your scholars getting on?' asks the 
magistrate. ' As well as they can, poor little fellows,' replies the 
Idominie, turning with a pleasant smile to his class of little urchins, 
whose chubby faces immediately reflect their master's good humour. 
'Will you let them repeat the alphabet, moonshee i My friend 
here wishes to hear them V The sdkoolmaster turns to his scholars, 
elongates his face, and opening his mouth until all his other fea- 
tures seem to disappear in the capacious cavity, eliminates there- 
from a loud 'ar ;' a cry which his young pupils take up with equal 
gusto, if hot with equal impressiveness. So they go through the 
whole alphabet, chanting in chorus every letter. 

This method of attaimng a knowledge of the elements of learning 
has been handed down to the present time from the earliest ages cS 
the country. But the course of instruction pursued at this govern- 
ment school — which, as its name implies, is under the patronage and 
protection of the Indian Vice-royalty— soars higher. The branches 
of education taught, or attempted to be taught, are those in com- 
mon use throughout the academies of Eneland, divinity excepted ; 
but an English child ten years old will shew a more appreciative 
understanding of every subject than any of the students at our 
government academy. These latter will, indeed, if required, write 
you .out, from memory, a problem from Euclid, or translate you a 

gortion of Delectus ; but the former production will be a mere 
otch-potch of mathematical terms, unconnected by any shade of 
reasoning, and the latter will be a mass of nonsense, bearing 
likeness whatever to the original." 



ridicule. Now instead of aconaing us of utter vanity and ixircXAfj 
give us a reasonable education. Give us female Bchocdsy tmidar 
competent female teachers. Give us books. Allow iu sceon to 
the Turkish libraries connected with almost every mosque of ths 
city, and if we make no good use of what now seems so meeuxm to 
us. then accuse us, and we wiU take the blame to oiirsc9[veB. Hm 
laay has decidedly the best of the araument. Some attanqpte at 
female schools have been made by the Turks within the past iiftoea 
years, but the time had not come. It is, however, wateiy < wning < 
and this dis^usion will help it forward. 
But while the Government is doing little, there is on« TaridBh 

Smtleman of most remarkable ohanoter, who is an indefatyihls 
bourer in the cause of common education. Were there a dona 
such men, tiiey would transform the Empire. I refer to Aialied 
Befik Effendi, formerly Ambassador in Pans, afterward Mmisterof 
Evcofi" (or liuided estates),- and who has borne with distingukhed 
ability other high offices of State. He is now on the retired list 
from entire disagreement with the polioy of the present Qnad 
Vizier. He has a splendid library of about 6,000 Tolumeay veU 
chosen from Eastern and Western literature and sdenee. Althong^ 
entirely destitute of any other fortune than his lifarsry, house, and 
the most picturesque garden on the Bosphorus, he devotes hia tins 
to TurkLui literature, publishing some popular or sacied wuk 
which sells at a large profit, and &en with that wAi he pobludMs 
a school book and sends it forth at half cost In this wey he has 
sent into the interior cities and villages many thousands oi arith- 
metics, geographies, histories, and compends of natural philojophy 
entirely prepared by himself. If he is, in part, driven to thia oocn- 
pation by the restless eneifu of his character, and a certain imperi- 
ous force of will to which inactivity would be impossible, still I am 
persuaded, from long acquaintance with him, that he is incited also 
by an earnest spirit of patriotism. Tarkey must have move of audi 
men, or reform and progress are impossible. — TribvoM Cor. 



9. BOOK STORES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

There are nineteen book stores in Constantinople. They are 
mosUy kept by Germans and Frenchmen, and do a good 
ness. 
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8. EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

The question of education in Turkey has attracted much atten- 
tion for many months, with as yet no results. The Council of 
State, elaborated a law, but it was too sweeping. It went beyond 
the possibility of execution. One most decided step of progress is 
that Turkish female education has begun to be diacussea in the 
Turkish newspapers by Turks themselves. This subject has never 
been introduced before into a Moslem newspaper. It began in this 
wise. A Turkish Bey writes from London to a Turkish newspaper 
in this capital, some rather severe strictures upon Turkish ladies of 
the better class, comparing them unfavourably with English ladies 
of the corresponding class. A Turkish lady replies to him in the 
next number admitting the truth, but laying the responsibility and 
the disgrace entirely upon the Turkish gentlemen. Tou are our 
masters, she retorts ; you send your daughters to school with the 
boys until they are seven or eight years old. They learn little but 
ruaeness. If a few learn to read and write, which, strange to say, 
they do, it is often forgotten in the secluded harem-life which fol- 
lows. Comparativelv few have private teachers to carry forward 
their education. Others who do, are subjects of envy, and often of 



III. ^n^m 0tt Irxrtial MnctdAm. 

1. NATURAL HISTORY SHOULD BE TAOGHT IN SCHOOU* 

Natural History, in its various departments, is now juaUy re- 
garded by all true educators as entitled to a prominent place among 
the studies pursued in both private and public schools. 

The study of Natural Histoxy including Mineralogy and Geology, 
Botany, and Zoology, makes the pupil f amilar with rocks, minerals, 
and soils, aiid with the various forms of plants and animals, and 
thus enables him to understand and ultimately make available aonia 
of the vast resources of nature. This study also trains the piquil 
to habits of accurate observation, careful comparison, vigoroos wd 
logical thinking ; it leads to the power of broad gmerauaation, to 
the enjoyment of the worics of nature, a comprehension of the plan 
revealed in the material world, and gives higher and nobler ideas 
of the Great Author of Nature. 

Until a comparatively recent time the study of Natural Histocy 
has made but little progress in the public echoed. Many, even of 
the good teachers, have not had the opportunity of preparing them- 
selves to teach this subject ; and the necessary aids to the woric. 
that is, books and charts, have been few. But now there are ^^ooa 
books and charts in abundance, to aid in this important wdk, 
and earnest teachers can easily prepare themselves to give valnable 
instruction in the leading facts and principles of Natural HJatoty. 

Besides studying the general subject of Zoology as it is treated 
in the text-books, the successful teacher will interest the paptls 
in the study of some particular group of animals, taking perhaps 
one group one year and another the next, and so on. For example, 
he may direct their attention specially to birds, and train them to 
notice each new comer from the warm regions of the South ; to 
note the date of its arrival ; to notice its form and the ooloura of 
its plumage ; its manner of flight ; its song ; its habits of feeding, 
and the manner of making its nest and of rearing its young. Sudi 
training may lead some to become professional ornithologists, and 
thus ultimately advance the cause of science. Or, the teacher may 
interest the pupils in the study of insects. He may enooursge 
them to make a collection, and to learn the names and habits ci lul 
the kinds of insects in the township, county, or State, and what 
kinds of insects are injurious to the crops of the farm, orchard and 
garden ; what kinds are beneficial to the farmer and gardener. 
Thus some may become entomologists. Obaervations tfaua made 
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vuLj be of tlie greatert practical adraaiage to our oountry. Millions 
oi dolkn' worth of crops are destroyed yearly b^ insects ; and 
their raTages will nerer be suoceasfuUy jMreTented tdl their habits 
are folly understood ; and these haoits can only be learned by 
patient obaenration. 

C^Hldnn tkould <ariy he UxUned to observe and to deecribe oceuttiteJy. 

in making ooUections of insects, it is well to get the larv» and 
piqMB, aa -wSH aa the imagos or adult insects. Many specimens of 
coeoomh— that is, pupn with silken oorerings — ^may oe obtained 
from the bushes and trees during the winter ; these may be kept 
in A oool room till the imago comes forth ; and then tibe collector 
has both the cocoon and pnf ect insect for his collection ; and 
ihereby he also learns what kind of an insect comes from a giren 
ooooon. LarvflB and pup« may be preennred in strong alcohol ; 
ooooons may be kept in little boxes, or pinned to the bottom of a 
■hallow box ; and the perfect insects may also be pinned to the 
bottom of shallow boxes. 

In catffhing insects, one needs to use a liffht net. Beetles, bogs, 
graashoj^MTs and the like, mav be killed by putting them into 
aloohoL Butterflies, moths and the liko, may be killed witii one 
or two dropa of benzine on the head. The insect should be killed 
before nutting the pin through it. Beeties should be pinned through 
the ri^t wing ooTort ; other insects through the thorax. The cases 
in which insects are preserved, should be made to shut tight, to 
koep out the dust and little insects that like to prey upon such col- 
lections. A piece of sponge saturated with creosote and pinned to 
the eomer of the box or case, drives away tiioae little peats, which 
otherwise infest zoological collections and do great dainage to 
iham, and sometimes utterley destroy them. — Fr^. Tewney in liywa 
AhoolJ<mmal, 



2. DISCUSSION AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM, BOSTON, 

ON THE 7SACHIK0 OF OBOQ&APHT. 

Mr. Atwood, of Milton, Chairman of the meeting, opened the 
diacuBsion, saymg that this study is pursued with two objects in 
Tiew. First, to secure a knowledge of places, and second, as a 
meaaa of mental discipline. In order to accomplish the first end, 
some have deemed it sufficient to ask specific questions, which re- 
sult in the attainment of isolated facts alone. Such an unsystematic 
method may be useful to mature minds, or may be advantageous in 
occaaional reviews, but when the child is to pursue a course of 
study in this branch, it will tend to confusion and indefiniteness of 
ideas. In order to acoomjdish both the designs of this studv, there 
must be a regular progress from the general to the particular, and 
alao the contrary. In Germany, the children are first taught the 
geognphy of their own locality ; its elevations, levels and depres- 
■ions ; its waters, moisture, temperature and cUmate ; its soil and 
ita mineral, vegetable and aninuJ productions ; its p^ple, with 
their occupations, condition and form of government. In addition 
to this, the earth as a whole should be studied, and its mnd divi- 
aaaoB so accurately known that correct outline maiw coula be readily 
drawn. Then, as the interior is learned, maps presentin^r the 
natural conditions of the country should be prepared, and as know- 
ledge of the political divisions and location of prominent cities is 
aoquired, the pupil should illustrate his attainments by his delinea- 
tiona. More can be learned by the aid of map-drawing and map- 
naing in a single day than can be in many without them. 

Mr. Patbon. In this study, as in aU others, the main point is 
to secure interest in it on the part of pupils, and when this is done, 
there ean hardly be any method of teaching which will not be suc- 
eessfuL The text-book which is used oi^ht never to be considered 
the cmly source of information, although it should be the best school 
geography known. Scholars should be encouraged to acquire from 
every source such matters of fact or history as will add to the vivid- 
ness and reality of their knowledge, and tiie teacher should be even 
more assiduous than they in attaining the whole subject under 
ooosidenition. I know a teacher who f^ves tojAcal instruction, 
and, subordinate to the topics, brings mto her room one or two 
hundred questions upon them of her own nreparation. These she 
writes upon the blackboards, and the pupils occupy portions of a 
day in learning to answer them. The next day they are answered 
veiy well, and the exercise is made verr interesting. Geography 
may become a dull and useless studv if the teacher does not use her 
best eflEorts to make it attractive ana pleasing. 

Mr. Mbtcalf, of Boston. What shall we teach is the question 
of chief importance. Our text-books present the subjects according 
to the ayrangement of the author, and often in an order which is ill- 
adapted to the wants of a school. They contain many pages of 
matter which is of little importance, and omit things of moment. 
I would not have pupils commit maetk of the book to memory ; nor 
wofuld I be bound in anv respect bv its methods or contents. The 
focm of a oountry should be so well learned that it could be drawn 



promptly and accurateljr. Its water and land boundaries should be 
well known. Then, inside of the country. I would have the surface 
considered ; the slopes, with the river basms, and the rivers and 
lakes ; and in connection with these, some knowledge of the geo« 
logical structure should be acquired. Then, with the outline map 
before them, the soil in different regions may be determined, and 
the climate ascertained. From these tiie productions can be readily 
known. The course and character of the country's drainage should 
be made a means of determining why many commercial cities and 
manufacturing villages have been located where they are. At a 
later period, the boundaries of States, and the condition and occu- 
pations of the people are matters of great importance. For aooom'* 
plishing this work, the lessons should be short and definite, and the 
teacher must spend abundant time in preparation. 

Mr. Smith. Geo^phy will not be taught in the best manner 
unless some history is united with it. This fact is hardly recognised 
in our text-books, and yet the relationship of geography to civilisax 
tion is apparent to nearly everyone, as soon as his attention is 
called to it. What can be more interesting than to observe how a 
country has made its people what they have been and still are, how 
the occupation for ages has been determined by the locality, and 
the possioilities of advancement have depended upon the natural 
opportunities of commercial intercourse ? The geography of America 
cannot be learned unless we have a record ot early explorations, 
discoveries and settlements ; nor can a country, city or place, be 
known, unless we have considered the circumstances of its early 
history ; the great men who have lived there ; the great deeds 
which have been performed; the fruits of enterprise and the 
memorials of its past. The geography of any region will be barren 
if it does not abound in the records of what man has been and has 
done there. 

Mr. PuTKAM. Map drawing is all important in the study we are 
considering, but to be useful, it must be practical Very mce mani 
upon Bristol board are interesting to visitors, but are not espedaU^ 
profitable to pupils. In my own school, my assistant has for some 
time been combining p^eographv and history with great advantage 
in respect to both branches. The pupils are studying tibe history of 
our late rebellion. Each of them has prepared an outline map ol 
the United States upon ordinary drawing paper, and with these be* 
fore them^hey study their history lesson imder the teacher's super- 
vision. Whenever a town or city is mentioned, its exact locality is 
determined, and it is represented upon the map. Wherever a 
battle was fought, a flag is placed ; if erect, it denotes a federal 
victory, if inverted, a federal defeat ; beside it is placed the num- 
ber ana day of the month, and the year. Thus, the defeat of the 
federals at JBull Bun on the 21st of July, 1861, would be represent- 
ed thus : Bull Run, yj-Gl, with an mverted flag. The scholars 
are allowed to learn as many of these dates as they can without 
pressure. By this course, the pupils are becominff perfectly lamiUar 
with the geography of the South, and its recent nistory ; and Mdi 
branch is proving an inestimable aid to the other. The wall-maps 
found in nearly every school afford important help in the study of 
geography, tf tued, as it was designed they should be. 

Mr. Willis. There is one branch of this subject which has 
proved very interesting to my pupils, and which I venture to call 
comparative geogri^hy. The term might be applied to all points 
of likeness or dissimilarity between countries, reffions or states. To 
illustrate : years ago* I met fomewhere wiiii this arrangement of " 
the areas of the grand divisions, and it has proved of great service, 
being accurate enough for all ordinary purposes. Europe, area, 3| 
millions of square miles ; South America, 7 millions, or twice as 
large ; Africa, lOjk millions, or three times as large. Then North 
America has 8 millions of square miles; and Asia oas 16 millions^ 
or is twice as laree. I have since ascertained that Australia is about 
the same siae as £urope.* Is it commonly thought that Arabia is 
as large as all of the United States east of tfie Mississippi ; that 
Newfoundland is equal in area to New York State, and Lake 
Superior equal to Ireland ? How many have noticed that Illinois 
has a lengtih equal to the distance from Albany to Richmond, and 
that California stretches through the same ten degrees of latitude 
which separate Boston from Charleston, S.C. ? Scholars are sur- 
prised on learning these facts, and a few such occasionally presented 
will make them watchful for like resemblances. One cause of 
ignorance and error in these respects arises from Ihe varying s^des % 
of miles, according to which different maps in the same atlas are 
prepared. If Mauachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, make 
as Isige a map as Great Britain and Ireland, the child is apt to 
consider them of about the same sise, unless his attention is called 
to the matter, or the respective areas are committed to memorjr. 
Large wall-maps of the hemispheres can be made of great service in 
this exercise, and should be consulted at times, to remove tlus 
wrong idea in respect to sise^ which must arise from the maps in the 
text-book. On another pomt I wish to ask a question. '"'"*^ 
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vmfiy 0TQE7 new geognf^by which is publiAhed, the teacher is 
obliged to aoquire a new pronunoUtion of names, and I deoire to 
know if we cannot secure scnne standard authority, whose decisions 
shall be adopted in the pronouncing vocabularies, which are append- 
ed to most (naomiphies ? 

Mr. M. G. Daitisll. Our dictionaries and gazetteers furnish 
ways of pronouncing the names; and yet the methods are so 
numecous that almost any pronunciation can End authority to sus- 
tain it The great question now seems to be shall we Angliciae 
foreign names, or giro them as they are given in their own country ? 
My opinion is that we should speak then as we sneak our own 
tongue, including, of course, sinular foreign words which have been 
ivJXj adopted into our own tongue. We do not pronounce Paris 
without we s as the French do, but Bordeaux is uttered the same 
in both languages. 

A |tood metlM>d of making young children familiar with the shape, 
position and relative sise of the different states and territories in 
the Union. I have found to be in having blocks cut out, of the 
shsjte of the States, and then letting these be put together after 
the manner of a puade called the ^* Dissected Map.'' By this 
course the boundaries are learned without any conscious mental 
eiSprt to acquire them. — Ma8$a€ h ut€tU Ttachtr. 



2. HOW SHALL* GEOGBAPHT BE TAUGHT IN QUR 

puBLio Schools? 

First, then, I would have, with the youngest pupils, say eight or 
nine years of age, certain preliminarv work done, such as convey- 
ing to their minds by means of globes, maps, drawings upon the 
blackboard, etc., an idea of the form, size and motions of the 
earth ; its division hj circles, and generally such matter as is 
Usualhr found in the nrst part of almost any Primarr Geography. 
All this, however, should be taught before the pupil is allowed to 
have a book. This work being done, the pupil is prepared to take 
one step in advance. I womd now place Before the class a large 
map of Korth America, and pKoint out very carefuDy the phy8i<»d 
characteristics of the continent, its shape, mountain systems, slopes, 
drainage, etc. , and its position as affecting its climate. 
' I would next study tiie country somewnat more in detail, taking 
first New England, next the Middle States, and then the Southern 
and Western, British and Danish America, Mexico, Central America 
imd the West Indies. Of these I would first study the surface, and 
the pupil should be exercised in describing the surface of a coimtry, 
standing' during the recitation, at the map, and pointing out the 
particular portion of country under consideration. He will thus 
not only he gaining in geographical knowiedge, but also in the 
power of expressing what he already knows. After the surface the 
topics would succe^ eadi other in neariy the following order, any 
slight variations not making any difference : — Soil, climate, produc- 
tions Csnimal, vegetable and mineral), drainage, large cities, and 
business of people. These topics shoiUd be written upon the black- 
board until committed by the class, and the order insisted upon, 
that the knowledge may t>e systematized in the mind of the pupil. 
' Every day I would have five or ten minutes given to drawing a 
map of the country under consideration, from memory ; the map to 
show the outline, mountains, rivers, principal towns, etc. The im* 
provement in map<Klrawing would be very rapid, as any teacher will 
testify who has ever tried it. 

fidch in brief is my flan, 1 do not claim any originidity or 
superiority in respect to it. I only claim that it Ims some advan- 
tages, espedallT over no plan at all. 

No method, however good, will succeed in the hands of a poor 
teacher. So lonff as the great mass of our teachers spend no time 
at all in special preparation for sohool-work, so long as they 
confine themselves strictly to the text-book, educating (if it can be 
called education) th4 memoiy at the expense of all the other facul- 
ties, so long may we look only for failures and thank God for the 
unseen forces in the child's mind, which will develop it in spite of 
us, and give a measure of success which we had no right to expect. 
— M<u9(MVMett$ Teacher. 

3. HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 

The most ecoDomical, and it seems to me, the best plan, would 
be to instruct the teachers in a uniform and practical system of 
dtaving, as otherwise drawing teachers must be employed to carry 
out the system in a successful maimer. Drawing should be taught 
in our public schools, not with a view to training artists or " pic- 
ture makers," but the principal aim should be to train the hand 
and the eye ol the pupils for practical purposes. When the pupils 
are prepared in the elementary exercises, they should commence 
sbawiiijij; from geometrical figures, made of irood or paste-board, 
whieh iapnetioal perspective, and inidudea an esplanaticA of the 



rules of perspective. This is one of the most importaiit 
of object drawing. This praotioe gives great faoilitj lA^awii^ 
all objects as they iq»pesr to the ^e, and in umwiag at airas 
expression of nature. When sufficient proopess has been 
simple ornaments should be introduced on (£arts on a 
and explained by the use of the blackboaBd. The onuunania pre- 
sented for the study of outline should be oompoaed of jk Unr anpds 
elementary lines, easily aoalyned and uiidenitood. TTioas «a» 
ments should be resolved into their elementary Uaea, aa * wd k 
resolved into the letters of which it is composed. The aastwaj 
of drawing, thus taken to pieoss and put together aosia^ becomai 
so fixed in the mind of the pupil thtit a perteot uadeaitaiidiiigsf 
the principles of drawing cannot f ail to be 4te leanlt Aftsrths 
pupils have drawn the ngnre eorrecily from the blackboard or 
chart, the pattern should be removed, and they should be ns ^iuw d 
to make the same drawing from memory. This exenaae wiU 
ffreatly strengthen the memory in form and design. Many pupils 
draw foir jFoars, and yet are unable to prodiioe a sioaple^fi^m ten 
memory, much less to make a design. Drawing shouUL Im aaad 
and understood, then it should be &£bd in the meoMN^. It sbenld 
be made useful and practical, like writing, for it ia really on^ 
another mode of writing, fitted to convev and express thoiiB^ in 
many cases in which Isngusge alone entirely fsils to give am ads*- 
quate idea. 

The ute of ih€ UaMoard ia invaluable in training laige 
Small patterns placed within reach of the pupils we too 
temptation to meohaniral meaanrsment, which is a seriow 
back in the correct training of the eye^ 

When pupils in the higher daiaes have aoqoired a ^|ood 
of skill in analyzing and combining, shading may be ustnodaced. 
either from plaster models or nateral objects; and geometiioai 
drawix^ and linear perspective should also be tans^ Wkova a 
High School is maintained, it should have the benefit of a pr ois s 
sionsl drawing master. Select pupils from other sdiools mi^t, sa 
a mark of distinction, be sent to the High Sdiool to receive speeial 
instruction in drawing. 

I have no doubt uiat the introduction of elementary drawing 
into all our public schools would prove a wise economy^ *t"*^ipg to 
make the community richer by mftVii^g |ji our medoanics more 
tsatef ul and skilful, and by developing tiuent and genius that would 
otherwise be unproductive. — Louis Bail, of Sdmtijic School in re- 
port of Connecticut Board of BdueaUon, 
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IV. WAiutl\mim». 



1. WHY DON'T PARENTS VISIT THE SCHOOLS? 



A Lcunent by a Little Pupil, sung at a reeerU School EaASblHon, 

From morning 'till noon, from noon 'till night. 
We sit in the ■chool-room to read and write. 
To Itam and improve^ or to whisper and itare. 
But parents, dear parents, they never come there. 
Chorus — 

Oh dear — what can the matter be T 

Parents d<m't visit the schools. 

From the first of the year to the end of the asms, 
They never come near us, to praise or to blasM-^ 
The^'m always lameniang— tbey can't lyare a day. 
Their business m pressing— «t least so they siQr. 
Cnonus. 

They've plenty of time for the store and the ian. 
They've plenty of time if a neigbour drops in. 
They're plenty of time to visit and tslk. 
But no time to school to take a ^ort walk. 
CHoaus. 

Sometimes it's distressing to hear them complafai 
That their cash and our time are spent all in vain. 
That the scholars are dances, the teaohew are fools ■ 
More need for the parents to visit tiie schools. 
Cnonus. 

For day after day and for week after week. 
To improve in our knowledge and learning we seek. 
It's ** stand up in the class,"' and it's go to your seats**-* 
But the face of a parent we never can greet. 
Chorus. 

Vow parents, dear parents, we hope and we pray 
Ton'll visit this school some sunshiny day ; 



If you only come cnee you will seen eeme sgain. 
And of time that's so spent voa will never ocun] 
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2. BAD SPELLING IN NEWSPAPBIU3. 
Neuly erery newspaper we pick np-HipelU th^se words in- 

Xnnuendo. ItMuo^ from whioh it is deriyed, would look very 
•tniDfle with one n. 

Yi&fy. It is as diffioolt to ^ this word set up with one 1 as it 
is to have innuendo printed with two n's. Like vilipend, it is from 
vUiij Tile, and oiight to be as easily spelled. 

Enceinte. This word is not speUea correctly, or pronounced pn>- 
pe^y, one time in five him4re4. ^e e precedes the i, and it is a 
wovd of two syllables, not of three — ^pronounced angHumt or en- 
aant. In Blackstone it is spelled ensoint. 

Vying, People will insist upon spelling this Tieing. Dieing, 
from die, would be equally proper. 

Suporsede is often ptintea supercede, as it was in an article in 
thia pa|>er the other day, although we spelled it properly in the 
ocfjDgf and corrected it m the proof. 
^Subyl is found with y in ine first syllable in books otherwise 

fauhlets. 

Inflammation, inflammatory, inflammable, ave from flamme, and 
have two m's. 

Sieg^ and seise, with many other words havii^ ie or ei^ are often 
ineomcHy printed. 

A lew ether words may be added — ^Apostasy, ecstasy, diphthong, 
embcnaesment, harass, bouquet, ennoble, stmoiype, rytiim, sip- 
hon, Apollo, apropos, siren, withhold, threshold, %itannia, Bnt- 
any, Waverley, Maoswlay, Oibraltar, aerial, aerated, aeronaut, 
separate, Carthaginian, connoisseur, exorbitant, exonerate, and 
Catiline the last word being the most unfortunate one in the 
whole list. Lowell says that uie only thing on which all Members 
of CSonj^ess agree is the wrong spellmg of Catiline. 

DofjSmy told ''neighbor Ftaxtm Seacoal" that, "to be a well- 
lavoursd man is the girt of fortune, but to write and read oomes by 
nature" — and there are mmy of that way of thinking. — Chicago 
JaumaL 



S. QSOWm (W RAILWATS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Heimr V. Poor has recently published a work whidi presents 
some Teiy ftoaarkable facts in connection with the rise, progress, 
and present condition of the railway interest in the States. On the 
1st ef Januaiyi 1809, there were in operation within the Union 42,- 
26^ miles oi lino^ the cost of which amounted to about eighteen 
thousand ooilliona of dollars. During the year 1868 seventy*five 
m&Uona of tons of goods had been transported over thesf , the esti- 
mated velu« of whidi was 110,472,250,000. In 1848 there were 5,- 
099 miks ol railwav — the yearly number of miles constructed from 
tha irsti in 1890, being about three hundred and eleven. From 
1M8 to 1860, the yearly number rose to about one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five miles, or twenty-flve thoiiaand and thirty- 
seven miles in alL During the civil war, three thousand two hun- 
dnsd and seventv-three miles were ocmstructed, and since 1864, eight 
thoue^d three nundred and forty-seven miles have been opened. 
'Rie n«\n^>a^ of miles opened bat year was two thousand nine hun 
dred snd seventy-nine. There are, |it present^ in progress, id>out 
fifteen thousand miles, of which it is calculated nve taousand will be 
finished during the current year. Over ordinary roads it is calcu- 
lated that wheat will bear to be transported two hundred and fifty 
miles, and be sold tdk a profit. Indian com only one hundred and 
twenty-five, (hi raOroads, however, we are told wheat may be thus 
carried three thousand two hundied miles, which, however^ ve 
doubt. The earnings of American railways are more than double 
those of TCn gliMK ones per mile, but their operating eiq>ense8 are 
very much larger. There is every likelihood of the increase being 
still greater in the year imme^Uately following the present. San- 
guine Americans reckon that in 1880 the population of the States 
witt amount to fifty millions, and its railroad mileage to about 
seventy thousand) sad we should not be at all surprisea if their ex 
pectations were realised. ' 

4. STICK TO THE PLOUGH AND PLANE BOYS. 

The following we take from the American AarimiUwrui for Jiue. 
It is good advice^ the best, and given by one who knows. Let it be 
read and apprecuited by tul : — 

' ^ Don't come to the dty, my boy. Tour chance, in the long run, 
is better where you are. Hundreds, indeed, make fortunes here, 
but thousands live wearisome and even suffering lives in the city. 
deika have laraer salaries than voung farmers, but then their ex- 
penses for boarding, clothes, and amusements, are so mudi larger, 
that less is saved at the end of ti^ year. Then the temptationn of 
the ciky are so strong and m> aaoiUnt that few young men reeist 



them. Not many youn^ city clerks, even if they avoid bad com* 
pany, are able early in life to have a house of their own. A jFOung 
man in the country, soon after his time becomes his own, can secure 
CH>ital enough, with an eoonomicsl wife to set up house for himself, 
and have a quiet, comfortable, and even beautiful little home d his 
own. One of the wealthiest men in Boston, who died a few yean 
since, said the happiest years of his life were passed when he was 
gathering, very slowly, the beginnings of his fortune. JVhen he 
married, he and his wife werp wurth, ea(^, twenty-five cebts, sad 
they laboured lovingly and happily together. This was a small for- 
tune for to commence upon, but they were worth hundreds of tiiou- 
ssnds when they died, gathered by economical labour. The writer 
knows an excellent young man in this city who is nearly thirty. He 
has long been enoaged to a yoimg lady of fine talents and a good 
temper. It would be a great comfort to both to be msmed ; 
but then, his salary, although quite large would not support them 
in the style of life to which the youpf woman has been accustomed 
in her own home. Besides, the position of clerks is very uncertain. 
By the failure of what was ix>n8idered one of the strongest houses 
in the city, this young man wa^ thrown out of place and salary for 
six months. Stick tp the plough then, or to some solid, wholesome 
trade. Tou will be sure of a comfortable living. You can eerlier 
have a home of your own, and vou will be less exposed to the con- 
stant chaogee in business, whi<» destroy at one mow the eaitaings 
ofyefca." 

6. WANTED— A BOY WITH TEN POINTS. 

1. Honest. 2. Pure. 3. Intelligent. 4. Active. 5« Induih 
trious. 6. Obedient. 7. Steady. 8. Obliging. 9. Polite. ]ft 
Neat. One thousand first-rate places are open for one thousaM 
boys who come up to the standard. Each boy can suit hia taste as 
to the kind cf business he would prefer. The places are readv in 
any kind of occupation, liany of them are already filled by Don 
who lack some of the most important points, but they will soon fie 
vacant. One is in an office not far from where we write. The lad 
who has the situation is losing his first point. He likes to atteijd 
the circus md theatre. This ooats more money thi^n he can ^MoTa, 
but somehow he manages to be there frequently. His employers 
are quietly watching to learn how he gets so mudb speuding moner^ 
they will soon discover a leak in the money drawer, deteci the djgr 
honest boy, and his place will be ready for some one who is now 
setting ready for it by observing point No. 1, and being truthful 
in all hia ways. Some sit ua t i o ns wtil soon be vaoant, because the 
boys have been poisoned by reading bad books, such as they would 
not dare to show to their fathers, and would be sahained to have 
their motiiers see. The impure ^oushts sgg^ted bv these boohi 
will lead to vicious acts ; the boys wul be ruined, ana their places 
must be filled. Who wUl be ready for one ol these y$cb9£M§ 1 
Distinguished lawyers, useful ministers, skilful phracians, suc- 
cessful merdiants. must all soon leave their places |;>r somebody 
else to fiU. One oy one they are removed by death. Kind your 
ten points, boys ; wey will prepare you to step into vacsncies in 
the nont rank. Every man who is worthy to emlpoy a boy ia look* 
ing for vou, if you have the points. Do not fear that you will \§ 
overlooaed. A youn^ person having these oualities wiU shine as 
plainly as a star at night. We have named ten p^nts that go 
toward making up the character of a successful boy, so that th^ 
can be easily remembered. You can imagine one on each finger, 
and so keep them in mind, they will be worth more than diamoud 
riiua, and you will then never oe ashamed to "show your hand.^ 
— 3jxhange, 

6. LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN CHILPiUBQ^. 

Place a young girl under the care of a kind-hearted, .graceful 
woman, and she, unconsciously to herself, grows into a graceful 
lady. Place a boy in the establishment of a thorough-going, straight- 
forward business man, and the boy becomes a self-reliant, practical 
business man. Children are susceptible creatures, aua circum- 
stances, and scenes, and actions always impress. As you influence 
them, not by arbitrary rules, nor by stem example luone, but in 
many other ways they speak through beautiful forms, pretty pic- 
tures, etc, so uiey will grow. Teach your children then, to love 
the beautifuL Give them a comer in die garden for flowers ; en- 
courage them to put it in the shi^>e of hanging baskets ; allow them 
to have their favourite trees ; leam them to wander in the prettiest 
woodlets ; show them where they can best view the sunset ; rouse 
them in the morning, not with the stem " time to work," but with 
the entiiusiastic '' see the beautiful sunrise !" buy for them pretty 
pictures, and encourage them to decorate their rooms in his or her 
^iMi«)i iray, ffive them an inch and they will go a mile. Allow 
them the privilege and they will make your home beautiful. 
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>; IMk Mid 904]^ Ui^tiiing. 4tti and 2Mi, l^htni&ff wHli tlnuidar. Stad, 
90Qk and 27tiia thunder with rain. 28th. lightning and thunder, with rain. 
16lhf rainbow in S.E. at 7.10 p.m., small arc 24th, during the auroral dis- 
play, a beh of aurond dona formed at 9 pwm., eictending from a point 
abont 8^ W. of N. throiurh the zraith to !<> N. of the full moon in £. ; it 
was about 1^ 90^ in wiath, very r^lar at first, and quite distinct ; in 
fifteen minvtca it seemed to break mto* ciiri, ana afterwaids a new one 
foimcd, but less regular, and movinff S. gradually for about 10^; this again 
became dim, and was replaced by a third, which faded away after 10 o'clock. 
Wind stovms 14th, IMh, 19th. 20th, 25th. Fon 11 tLmh, 13th, 19th, 21st, 
28th. Bain 2nd. 4th. 10th, Idth, 14th, 20th, nrt, 2&th, 27th, 28th. Month 
doady, cold, and rather wet, the Slst very cold; a scTere frost occurred this 
day in Township of Cdbomc, four miles from this station, which killed 
encumbers, beans, Ac Potatoes, generally rotting in adjacent county, and 
mndi wheat affected with nut. 

HA1IIL10K.--On 12th, ordinary meteor m N. W. 40S high, fell W. 14th, 
thtrnder with rain. 20tn and 28th^liffhtning and thunder, with rain. 20th, 
rminbow at 6w30 p.m. 21st and 28tD. perfect saturation in the mornings. 
24th, pttcoEar aiorora: at 9 pjn., Ugnt {amoral clouds spread all over^. 
pointing to N. * little £.; at 9.15 p.m., noticed a bana of light auroral 
matter, a Httle N of Z, extending from horizon £ to N W about 2f* 
wide. Wind stonns 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th> 9th, 10th, 19th, 14th, 18th, 19th, 
2Dth,2Ut. Pogonl2th. Bain, 2nd, 4th, 13th, 14th, IGth, 20th, 21st, 25th, 
20th, 28th. • 

FmBSOKS.— On 6tfa, at night, the northern half of the sk^ covered with 
wnves and streamers of » pale green colour. 8th, shooting star, with 
long traiL NW, at 9 p.m. 15th, heavy wind and rain storm caused the 
whoat to lodge. 19th, hghtning, thunder and rain. Wind storms 3rd, 5th, 
eUi, Uth. lath, 15th, 203i. 26th, 2Gth, 30th, 31st. Fogs 12th, 19th, (slight), 
23^ 28^ Bain 2nd, 3id, 4th, 5th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 25th7SBth, 
30tii,3l8t. 

F>TBBBOM>v«H. — On Srd, meteor observed suddenly mshing horizontally 
along £Z from N. to S., leaving lonff train. 4th, two small falling stars 
observed at 10.15 p.m. 5th, a few nUkt streamers observed at NH shortly 
before N. Mi, famt Mnmal H|^t at NH. 9th, 10th and Uth, several fall- 
ing stars observed. 13th and 14th. lightning, thunder and rain. 19th, at 7 
a.m., about 6^ £ of Z, a small j^ertect segment of rainbow observed, bearing 
abnnt N and S abovt 8^, no ram, or appearance of it, all prismatic colours 
perfect. 19th, li^tning. 20th, thunder. 24th. aich of auroral light NNW 
to NN£ about 5^ in width, both edges well defined; after a short time it 
raddenlyrtsolved itself intostreamers, continuing till nearly midnight. 26th, 
first observed that the swallows had left the town, but are still about tiie 
lakes. 30th, remarkably chillv about sunset. 3l8t, excessively chilly. 28th, 
very bi^t meteor at WZ, fidling pcrpendioularly. 28th, several small fall- 
ing stara 30th, fine rocket-like meteor in WZ, very rapid, morintr horison- 
taBy, expanded into a large blue flame, and then disappeared, leaving a 
phospborescflat-looking train. Ftost 7th, 14th, 31st. Fog 14th. Bain 1st, 
4th, 13th— 18th, 20th, 21st, 28th. Month very unseasonable. As during last 
mamh a freauent occurrence of two strata of clouds, atmosphere always 
more or less hasy ; weather occasionaUy chilly. No grasshoppers, but an 
unusual prevalence of snails. Crops everywhere luxuriant. 

8tM€OB.— Very violent stcrmof rain on 25th, at 10 &m., from NW. Frost 
aOfeh, 3lst. Wind stonns &id, 25th. Fog 31st. Bain 2nd. 3rd, 4th, 13th, 
14th, 21st, 25th. 27th, 28th. Lightmng and thunder, with ram, on 4th, 13th, 
14tls 20th. Oi47th, brilliant meteor at 7.15 p.ni., S£ by S, near horizon, 
it was of a silver white colour, and seemed to break, just before its disap- 
pearance, into a shower of stars, which were very brilliant, notwithstanding 
the daylight; it was also observed 25 miles NW of Simcoe. 

Stbatpobdu — On 2nd, thunder and rain. 12th, lightning and thunder. 
13th, 14th. 27th, 28th, lightning, thunder and rain. ¥i^ 7th. Wind 
8tonn,14a. Fogs, 12th7l8th, 19th. Bain, 2nd, 4th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
21flt, 26th, 27th, Sth. 

WiinisoB.— On 2Dd, meteor in NW towardsN, 60^ high; splendid meteor 
in £ towards S, 80^ high. 7th, fine meteor in N towards W. Q(y high ; 
neieor in W towards H. 9th, meteor in N towards H. 13th, lunar halo, 
also 14th, and 15th, 17th. very large lunar halo. 24th, lunar halo ; meteor 
in N towards H. 26th, lunar halo. Lightning 25th and 27th. Lightning, 
tiraadflr andnOn, 2ttd, 4th, 14th, 20th, 25th, 27th, 28th. Wind stonns, 2n9, 
^5th, 15th, 19th. Bain, 2nd, 4th, Uth, 14th, lOth, 20th, 21st, 25th, 27th, 

TEDS BOLIPSB. 

The gnat soImt eclipse waa seen in Toronto to great advantap^e. 
Tbm sky iraa ckwdleMi the sun shone ont brilliantly, and erfwyihmg 
mm favarable to a complete observation of the phenomenon. At 
the Tery moment which astronomers indicated— 4:44 p. m. — ^the 
shadow tondied the lower disc of the sun. Slowly it kept creeping 
over it tfll, when the obscuration was at its fp:eatest, nothing was 
seen of the brilliant orb but a streak resembling a new moon. The 
effect €i the obscuration on the appearance of nature was ezoeeding- 
Ij striking, especially as seen from the bay. The sky lost its bru- 
liancy, and t&e clear blue deepened into a sombre dark. The 
boaom of the water ceased to reflect the broad track of sparkling 
mmUght, and had that peopMar appearance which characterises it 
when Ihe a^ is cfveroast with dark clouds, and a thunderstorm is 
about to descend ; whilst the city and the lakeshore and the trees 
behhid became dim, and had a strange, mysterious, wierdly aspect. 
Birda and fowls, wetmderstand, in many instances showed a strauffe 
restleesness and bewilderment, and the cattle seemed terrified at the 
mysterious gloom. This, however, lasted only a few minutes, for 
md shadow oiadually wore away, and by half^past six the sky was 
aa clear, and ihe inkien aa sparluuigi aod the spirea as 



and the birds as lively as ever. It was a strikiBg Of^ and naoi" 

f ested in a peculiar wa^r the wonderful character of the maohineiy 
of the uni^yerse. Did it strike any of our young readers what would 
be the effect upon the earth if the shadow had crept over the whole 
disc, and remained there for a few weeks ?' First of all, we would 
have been in horrible darkness, and all the moisture in the atmos- 
phere would have fallen in one terrible shroud, and the air would 
nave become cold to a degree of which we have no conception. 
Nothing could survive that fearful cold. In three days nothing 
would be alive but the monsters that wallow in deep ocean, anS 
the blind reptiles that have their haunts awa^ under tne earth ; and 
the world would just have been in the state it was long ago, when, 
as we are told, ''the earth was void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.'' 

Doubtless, on Saturday, the question as to the cause of the edipse 
was put by many a boy, and we know that it was put by boys wlj^o 
ought to have known all about it, if their education had just been 
of the right sort ; and probably the question was put to many who 
knew just as little about it as the bojrs themselves did ; we will, 
therefore, tiy and give a brief illustration of the rationale of edip- 
ses. An echpse of the sun is produced by the moon passing between 
the earth and sun, and thus, according to drcumstanoes, cutting off 
a part or whole of its surface from our view. Hence an eclipse of the 
sun happens only wheq^the mo<m is in conjunction, that is at near 
moon. The eclipse may be total when the whole of the sun's disc 
is obscured ; partial, wllen only a part of its surface is obscured ; 
Annular, when the moon cuts off ul inner circle, leaving a lumin- 
ous ring around the part obscured The distances of the eartii, sun 
and moon from each other are the circumstances which determine 
the nature of the eclipse. Now the shadow thrown by any spheri- 
cal body, such as the moon, is a cone, and sometimes the apex, or 
pointed extremity of this cone does not reach the esjrth ; sometimes 
it just touches it, and sometimes it is so long that it could reach a 
point within the surface of the earth, and then there is a spot on 
the earth where the sun is entirely obscured This last was the 
case Saturday. The shadowy cone thrown bjr the moon not only 
touched the earth, but the point of the cone, if it could have piereed 
through the surface, would have Kone away into the earth a consid- 
erable distance, so wat the surface of the earth broke off the end of 
the cone, where its diameter was about 140 miles ; so that all along 
the surface of the earth there waa during the edipse alwavs a drde 
140 miles in diameter, where the sun was completely hidden from 
view. Outside of this cirde the obscuration was always the greater, 
and the nearer any place was to it, it grew less in proportion to the 
distance any place was from it, and Toronto not being very far 
north of the track. 9^ digits of the sun was hidden. iUi imwliLi' 
edipse happens when the apex of the cone does not reach the earth, 
for then any one standing in the line of the perpendicular of the 
cone, will have part only of the sun's surface cut off from his view, 
namely, the central part, leaving a luminous ring all round the 
moon's shadow. It may be asked, why have we not an eclipse of 
the sun every month, when the sun and moon are in conjunction f 
So we would if the moon and the ecliptic were in the same plane ; 
but the planes are not paraUel, for the plane of the moon's orbit is 
inclined upwards of five degrees to the ediptic, and at moat times 
of conjunction she is too far out of the plane of tiie ediptic to have 
any part of her body in the same line next the earth and sun^ which 
is necessary to cause an eclipse. 

Bdipses recur at certain regular intervals, vrhidi have been ascer- 
tained with considerable exactness. There is a great lunar €yd# of 
18 yean and 10 daja, in which the sun and moon return to the 
same respective positions, and after which we have some series of 
eclipses repeated, though they may be visible from very cUffereht 
places.-^wo6e. 
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CiTV Schools. — ^The annual distribution of Prizes among tibie 

dty schoola waa hdd in the St. Lawrence Hall. His Worship tile 
Mayor, S. B. Haiman, Esq., expressed the pleasure he fdt at presiding 
over this meeting, and as a proof of this he had foregone a journey to 
Montreal in order to be present tins eyening. He could truly say that 
education is a snbjeot that has engrossed ids attention from his infancy. 
He could look back with pleasure on what he had done for the eause of 
education amongst the negro population of the West Indies. Begarding 
our Common Schools, he was confident, that whatever progiess Canada 
was making otherwise in the matter of education, she was laying a 
broad and sure foundation. He quoted a few statistics of our Common 
School system. In the 42 counties of Qntarioi in 1M7» there were some 
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MM Gbmnum BohiMliu In tkan ^ere 4889 tMcluns wa tiia saifEiot of 
ibdM -Mulrthi sttoimted UM year to $l,<)95,e00. He found that th^ 
vyatem was spreading and had roadbed Algonus where there were 3 
Coounen Schools, He had often to take strangets round the institutions 
ef liM 0ily,sind none of these delighted him more than their great centre, 
the Korman School. He would not further trespass on their time with 
feneral remarks. In Toronto there are nine schools. These have cost 
'|A00»600 and are presided over by 46 teachers who were labouring 
'AvAneiudy and sncceBsfnlly in their various spheres. Tlie general at 
tendknce was about 4^000. Bub in the city it was calculated that there 
were 11,000 of school population which showed that something more was 
wasted to be done. With this fact before them, he urged on those pre- 
•eht to puiih forward the Common School system in every street and 
every house until their schools were filled to repletion. Some had ad- 
'Tveated the eompuboary system, but without etttoring upon tiiis subject. 
In would only say, that seeing we wet^ aH taxed for these schools, it may 
probably become a question for the Legislature to consider whether it 
nil^taot be good policy to introduce some system of oempulsory ednea- 
twm* The S^retury, Mr. G. A. Barber, read Bwunineri' report. Rbv. 
Dr, Ryerson eulogised the principles on whii|h the sdiools were conduct- 
ed and especially that part of it which made a distinction between the 
idle end the negligent. He congrsMated them also on having the able 
iMiMtanee and experience of their excellent superintendent. With re- 
gard to the statistics of the system generally, he could inform them thut 
those of last year surpass tiiese of any former year. Last year, the ex- 
poMttters of the Commou Sdiool system omounfeed to #1,700,000. This 
iras not granted by any Legislature but was the spontaneous outlay of a 
willing people. In fact, their system was eoKnttally voluntoiy in its 
Bfttwe, and mipassed in this respeet the Mshool system of every other 
«WMi!fay. He congratttlated the country on the strides their system was 
making, and whoever might live to see it, would see it advance yet fur- 
ther, till every man and every child in this fair country would be 
tlnro^l^y educated and tbovou|^y inteUigent. The Rev. Dr. Jenninge 
laid t^t he joined with the last speaker in congratulating the you^g 
friends he saw before him on the success they had achieved, and stated 
tiiat while he had the ofyportunity he would remark that there seemed 
to be something of a hiatus in our Common School system. We had tiie 
lower rung in the ladder all right ; but the middle and upper ones were 
•U wrong. This would not have been the ewe Uod not tiie 
Upiier Canada College got the means whidi properly belonged to 
the !IVmmto Grammar School The latter, however, was doing its 
duty wdl undec opposing cireumstanoes. He had no doubt 
th# nninviting appearance of the building militated strongly 
•gpunst its silooese^ beeause botl the boys and their parents wished 
to have the school which they patronized conducted in a good 

bwldw He had nothing to say against Upper Canada College, but he 
thenght thsft the expense of education in that institution was such as to 
lirohibil a great many from attending it who would wish to do so. The 
•pieoker next referred to ihB education of young kdiea in the city^ and 
suggested the advisability of the authorities providing a Ohi^buuc 
fiflhooLin whifih^ls. as wall as Im^m, cottld.enjey the adyantagee of 
suoh education as was to be had in such an institution. A proper build- 
ing erected and applied to that purpose would, he had no doubt, bea 
gfeat benefit to the city of Toronto. Archdeacon Fuller sud perhaps 
there wa»no person present who could look baok so fai> in his sdbool 
days in Toronto. Half a ceafeury ago he had attended school in Toronto, 
bat thlxq^ were different then from what they ate now. There was no 
algebt»or mensuration in those days, and the childnm of our day ought 
to be thankfulfor the privileges they enjoy. One remark he widied to 
make* via., thathe thought their schools did not go low enough. They 
wanted some more sohoolp speoiaUy adapted to the wants of tiieir aimb 
popslotion. It was a jad fact that was stated* that then were six 
t h o a sa n d. who ought to attend school who did not» and he trusted their 
•xoallent Chief Superintendoit would k^p tbiain view whenhe bivaght 
aduoatiiwial mflewre. md. intoodnee thk alemMit i«tt>^ A« y^ 



thus rsadsir h more thasi ev«r the piide of ihaSnhidaliitta^ Ctatasie^ 
Bev. Mr. Gregg urged the children to ptttevere In theft t^ndlei, and 
gave a wortiiy example of a poor boy— 4e laUier of Sir WJllism 
Thompson-Shaving risen to eminence by pursuing his stndiea attenlively, 
and trusted that tiie eluldrsn he then addressed imuld pnoftt hy ranim 
bering this example. Hon* M. C. Cameron was pleased to obaerve that 
these combined examinatums were conducted witikeut legiod to nee er 
color — many of the colored ohildren having been eueoessful in caRyiog 
off prises from their white companions. He spoke in higk itaaam d fte 
success which had attended the labours of the ni»uletl Superintendent 
of Edueation, who had spent neariy half a life^time in bringing the Com- 
mon School system to its present state of perf ectbn, and arid that Dr. 
Ryetrson mi^ well feel proud of the honor which he hnd wen in his 
eifi>rts in behalf of Common Schools. The successful pupSs were titea 
called forward, and were p r es ente d by the Mayor witii the prises wkieh 
had been awarded them. Bev. Mr. Porter then stated thi^t during the 
previous day no less than five hundred certificates of honor had been 
distributed in the various echoofe— eertiflcates» he n^t say, w4dbh 
were as valuable as those presented that evening. Aid. Baxter wiohsd 
tonmke an explanation, which he deemed necessary on aceoont el a 
statement which had been made by a couple of the previous speakess to 
the offset* that although Toronto had a sohoel population of 11,000, only 
4,000 were in attendance at the sehpols. Now he had to admit that-at 
the best Tortmte was bad enough in this nqpeet, but he did not wUh 
this fair city to be misrepresented. The meeting should remember that 
when aa the ohildnn who attended Upper Canada OMlege,. the vmieus 
private schools and the separate schools, were taken into aooount a very 
consi d e r able number mors than 4,000 chddiwi attended school in thk 
city. The Bev. Mr. King then pronounced the benediction and flis 
meetmg aepaMted.~6N^ ^utdLeader. 

-Education in FsRTH.>-An elaborate report was read lri)9a)fr. 



W. Rath, L. S. of sdiools, in which he stated that in the 49«dioolB nn- 
der his charge in 1868, 13 teachers held Normal School certificatea, das- 
tribttted thus >— ElKoe 2; Htbhert 1 ; FuUarton 5; Bianriiatd 5. The 
average salaries were,--in Ellioe, |27S ; Logan, f28a$ Hibbert, |328 ; 
Fullartott, 9309; Bknshard, |337.* FuUarton was entitled to bear the 
palm in. the saperiority of its schoola (hear, hear from the d^m^-seeve); 
but Ellice was waking up, and both Logan and EHiee showed a reepeot- 
able increase in the attendance for '68 over '67. The wtex^e nnmbec of 
duUben in his division not attending «chool waa 9 per eenk ef the 
School population— thus there would be 100 neglected ehildnsn in eadi 
township. He bore testimony to the efficiency el tiie Perth Boitd-of 
Publie instouction ; and concluded by reportmg f^oiindily ef Ijbe pto- 
gross of the schools under his choige during the past two years. A re- 
port was also read from Rev. Mr. Drmnmond, L.S.8. for Dlmni^ md 
South Easthope, and from Rev. A. E^ Miller, I4.S.S. for ISma andWed- 
laee, containing a large amount of faif ormatfon regai^&ig the s^o6l( in 
their districts. Mr. Drummond concluded by referring in terms of praise 
to the munificent donation ef James Trow, Esq., M.F.P., to each of the 
sections in his district. " Such an act displays thn dofi^ interest he 
(!thie donor) takes in the cense of edusftlMMiL AssiMSMtocMnLbtn hndttoe 
other prominent men to take alivelier tsteteathi those mnttere itpmi 
whicb the prosperity of the cotmtry will by and l^e depend ; while di- 
rectly it Encourages the teacher, cheers the children" and tends to wake 
school life haiqpier. 

* OiiT to Tfit VsmSBsm LtBiART.- -The libroty of the tTnfveirity of 

Toronto has just been enriched by a valuable donation of one hundred and 
forty volumes, the gift of the well known English publisher, A^a-k^mi ^^ 
MocmiUan, Esq. They inefaide Biegn^hy, CksBios, Eaiiy ^fiigUrii litvnp 
ture, Ac, many of them the oorefufiy prepszedediticnB rscsatiy issued f^om 
the Clarendon Press, and wQl constitute a Justly prired addition to the 
shelves of the library of our Provincial TTniverrity. Mr. MocmiUan virited 
the XTniversity in 1867, and sends this gift in token of his high appvedation 
ef the mstitution, and of the great esre and judgment with whieh its libtaiy 
has been formed. Suoh liberality eaumt be too MflMy miimnni mre 
AittUgM te^leeord slmilsr 4ols «mengetar'ewnwiliitK^enidHM,<« 
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tlM ftmriahing TUSindHbf tf ftf» PlM&te has lo much stronger 

T««vi^«f Bm1mp'« Col)ig* WM Mdm the OoUig9 Hall» LeniM«Till«» 
Wadneaday latt» th« CluuiceUor^ Hon. Mr. Hale, presiding. The Con- 
▼ooatum Mimoii waa preached by the Bey. Mr. Foster, a graduate ol 
tlM College. In the afternoon, the usual ceremonies took place in the 
Kdl ol the College. The (BianoeUor in his opening address alluded to 
the late Metropolitan. With respect to the College, he said the profi- 
cieaey shown this year was as great as on any previous occasion. They 
Kad passed through a season of ambarrassment, but, through the exercise 
of wisdom and prudence, a gradual and steady amprovement was taking 
plaoa. The Rsy. Principal Nicolls presented the following candidates, 
vpon whom were conferred the following deg^s : — Rev. G. M. Innas, 
M.A., AoMom cauM; G. 0. Moffatt, Esq., a trustee of Bishop's OoUege, 
ICA., Aofiortt eaasa; Maxfield Sheppard, Esq., a trustee of Bishop's 
Collage, M.A., honarU caum ; Rev. W. H. Prideaux, M.A., Lincoln 
Collage, Oxford, M.A., a4 twuUm; Rev. W. B. Curran, M.A., indue 
oooiae. £. A. King, Esq., M-A.* in due course. R. D. Mills, B.A. ; 
A. J. BaHoor, B. A, ; H. Kittson, B.A. ; H. Stuart, B. A. For Matri- 
oviAtion— Wadleigh, J. Allan, G. Allan, H. H. Morria, W. G. Moak. 
Tha ChaanBor cdlfid upon the Biaho|p of Quebec, who presented 
tha following scholarships to the winners: — The Mountain Jubilee 
Scholarship, A. J. Balfour; Prince of Wales' Scholarship, R. D. 
Mills ; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Scholarships, R. D. 
Mill% A. J. Balfour. The oath of allegiance was administered to 
Mr. Wadjfighy tha only matriouljnt who had not pcavioualy taken 
it. The Bishop of Quebec then read a report of a thorough ex- 
aminatioQ which he had lately made of the College, and which was 
highly satisfactory. He apoka of tha advantagea of a scientific educa- 
tion, and made soma remaiVs on tha study of the classics. Rev. Mr. 
Walker and Rev. Mr: Innea also ddirered addreaaaa, and Mr. Balfour 
read the valedictory. The annual mealing of the Alumni Association 
ol the University of Bishop's College was held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Theve was- a good attendance, especially of the oldest of the 
alBBML^ Tha lidiowiiig affiaara were eleofead for tha anauing year >-» 
Bev. J. Fartin, M.A.., Ptesidant; Fulton, M.A., andG. B. Baker, M.A., 
Viea-Presidenta ; Earnest A. W. King, MA., Secretary-Treasurer. 
The report of the Alumni Mathematical Tutor gave great saliafaotioB. 
Bev. R. C. Lambs, M. A.» was re^alaoted Mathematical Tutor for tha 
emaniBig year. — WUnesa, 

— OosniiL Uy i v g a a i r i.-^The first commeiuwmsnt at Cornell Univer- 
sttgr, the latest bom of the Universities of this oountiy, was an occasion of 
flia^MsMst^ no gradaat«s numbered eight, and at the okoee of th^ 
aaawiiea priies were confenrsd on the students of all the classes to the 
ef 97001 No honorary degrees were conferred, and no Latin was 
in any of the ceremonies. The remaining chmses number about as fol- 
lows >-Junion, 25 ; Sophomores, 45 ; Freshman, 285 ; Optional, 60; totsl* 
MK. ntese-etddaiadistfaiatlens liretobe done away with neaet year, the 
atudenla being desigsatod by the titles, first ysarman, second yeannan, ftc 
Tlie finsiiria] nrport shows an estimated income next year of 935,000, with 
an eatimaied'expendittire of 951,000. The Trea8urer*B report covers the 
wh<^ period from the commencement of the institution down to tha present 
Iteai and ehewv receipts amoanthig to 9171,610, leaiving a cash balance on 
hand el afaont 95»000. The amount of gifts to the University during tiie 
jnmtf exclusive of gifts to a large amount from Mr. ComaU, were in eash 
wilna over 9190,000. Among the same is the gift of tiie stockholders of 
CaseadiUa Place, who presented to the University their interest, amountiiig 
to the 920,000 in that property. Mr. Comdl owning the balance of that 
stock it makes Cascadilla Place, in fact, a pesasanent conneetion of the 
Vt A MmtAj t- btiUiqgs. The fluihw donations are a fint^lass cylinder print- 
ing pcess from Hoe Brothen, of New York, valued at over 93,000, and ty|ie 
fsom George Bruce, Son h Co., valued at 9iO(K The gift of Goldwin 
SmlCM prcvate-Ubcaiy, Bresideat White's gift to the Ubrary and the art 
oolleetiona amount to 910,000 in value ; the,greaft bell by M:f%, Mary A. 
Whitoi valnadaiteTcr 92)000f and a^ppioidtural implements to a considerable 
fipoBi YMiotttBuinafhetttKxa. Savand additional PrufMsen,rsnd«Bl 
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and nonresident, ware ele«*ed, aaaoAg wbaiA ue Ofaas. X. Sbhifler, of 
Philadelphia, rssident, ¥t^fmat of Analytiaal ChsaMvy, Hhmttkigf add 
Metaflursy ; Mr. John Stanton Gould, non-reiidflnt, Ftefessor of Ifaehanioa 
as applied to agricuHare ; and Assistant Prafessor Mekris was elected Tt^- 
f essor of Mechanics and Dhreotor of Machinery. 

^FnxRCH AND GxBiCAK Educatioval Bxohavok.— By a recent ar* 

rangement between the French Minister of Education and the authorities of 
certain German States, a regular exchange of Gkrman and Fren ch s t d d fen ts 
in training for professorships at puUio schools, will henceforth tak» place 
between the two oomtries. While the Germans will finish their ediMation 
chiefly with regard to French at French seminaries, the young FMdi 
students are to be admitted free of all expense to the benefits of Gern^m 
oi^eges for a certain number of years. ' 

— ^A sort of new series of the New Dominian MofMy Mctgcaini hab 
begun with the July number, the changes being slight, but all in tha 
way of improvement. The Magaaine will be printed with new type, and 
the oover, which has been objected to on account of its readinaaa1» aof^ 
will be covered with a more elaborate design. Eadi number wiU, mi hf 
m praotscable, be complete within itself, so tiiat snbscriptions' may com* 
BMBoa ait any time. Tha back numbars since April can stfllhe faruMkAct 
It is scarcely necessary to reconmiend the Magaaine which is n&k well 
known. Its matter is partly original and partly selected, but' all 
interestmg. It has light reading for a lelsute hour, and articles of 
scientific value for the inquiring mind. It has receipts for the kitchen, 
music for the drawing room, and tales for the nursery. It ia in a form 
that is likely to be preserved, and it may yet be perused by okUdiwi'a 
children many years henae. The New DimiMon MentMjf haa a speeiahy 
which shoold render it valuable to all olassas in Canada. It haa baeti 
favoured with quite a mumber of skatdhes of tha early )AMlpy of 
vuffiaaa parts of tiie country, with interesting aceonnta- of the ad- 
v entur e a and privations of the eariy settlers, not omiting the Ffendi 
colonists of Acadia and Canada, and of the XT. £. Loyalists, and it 
is intended to collect, as far as possible, all that is strikingly iii- 
teresibing in the eariy annnla pf the various parts af tha aonndry <«a 
the knowledge be buried in oblivion. A dollar laid out on a good 
magasine, bears excellent fruit twelve times a year, and the fruit 
remains. of permanent value. Let every father who* wishes to plaaas 
and profit hia family secure for them the iViei^ I/Ofiimiotdif MofUkfy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 

ONTARIO. 

Dejparimental Notices to Municipal wid School CorporaHons m 

Ontario, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendeiit will add one hundred per cenif to 
any sum or sui^s, not le$s than five dollars^ transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporatipns. ou behalf 
of Grammar ajxd Common Schook ; and forward Public Libra^ 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagcan^ , 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the artides required. In au cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent 
can always be made by the Department, when so deserved. 

N.B. — Books and Requisites supplied under these regulations 
do not cost the Schools more than hidf price. Thus, for every 
$5 sent, $10 worth of articles at the reduced prices are sent, 
being equal in value to at least $12.50 at the ordinary settilKg 
raves. 



Catak>gues and forms of Application will be funuahed 
|K> School authorities on their- amli€aitio&. 
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*^* If libniy and Prize Books be ordered, in oddiHon to 
Maps and Apparatns, it will bs necessary for the trustees 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN five doUars for each class of books, 
addiiianal to that sent for Maps, Apparatus, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

FOUR KINDS OFLIBEAKIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

*'11i6 Pabllc School Ubnuri«8 «re beoomtng the crown Mid glory of the Inatltutiooa 
of the Frovince.**->LoiiD Eloiv. 

'^HmII the power 1 would nAMer Lihrftries over the whole tend, •■ the cower cowi 
hie coed.**— HOEACB Miira. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four clauses of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows : — City, Town, Village, and Township Councib can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of the 
first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library can be established by 
the Trustees in each school house for the use of the children 
and rate-payers of the Section. 

2. A Gtneral PtMie Lending lAbrary^ available to all the rate- 
payers of the Municipality, can be established by the Township 
or County Council ; also, 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school oraan- 
ization, language and kindred subjects, avaUable to teachers 
alone; and 

4. A Library in any PMic Institution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the Cmnty 
JaUy for the use of the prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon the School Trustees, 
the importance and even the necessity of providing, (especially 
during the autumn and winter months), suitable r^iiding books 
for the pupils in their schools, either as prizes or in lu>raries. 
Having given the pupils a taste for reading and general 
knowledge in the Schools, they should provide some agreeable 
and practical means of gratifying it 

PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Text-books to be paid for at the net catalogue price. 
Colleges and Private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied, on the 
same terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties 
of their profession. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

Books, Maps, and other Requisites suitable for Sunday 
"SGhools, or for Library or other similar Associations, can, . on 
receipt of the necessary amotmt, be supplied from the Deposi- 
tory at the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per 
cent, less than tne usual current retail prices. 

TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts is now ready. Sinsle copies, 35 cents, including postage. 
New School Sections will be supplied gratuitously. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
ai^e sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
setj at 11.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 

Huron Teaohers' Association. 

rpHE next quarterly Convention of the Huron Teaehen' AesodAtion wffl 
-L be held m the Village of SEAFORTH, on SATURDAY, the NINTH 
of OCTOBER next, at the hoar of TEN o*elock a.ni. 

817BJICT OF Debate. — " Should aU our Conunon Schools be made frt^ by 
law aapctqiioMdmtke new Sofaool BiUr— Gio. A. Socxoirs, ^Ceey., CMkrML 



CANADIAN SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS 

A uthorized by the Council qf PubUe ImtrucHon/rr the Province qf Onfom 

nSW VOLUMES. 

Price, 25 CenU. 

Thbxk Part Sonob : Selected and amnged by H. F. Sefton, Teaoher 
of Music in the Normal and Model Schooh^ in Toronto. 

Price, 25 CenU. 
The Spbllimo Book : A Companion to the Readers. 

Prk^, 50 Cents. 
History of the British Empire : By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 

Price, 75 Cents. 
Outlines ov General History : By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 

Price, 75 Cents, 

Reduced to Canadian Schools. 

A Smaller Latin Grammar : 6v Wm. Smith, LL.B. 
A Smaller Greek Grammar : By Dr. George Curdua, 

Price, $2.00. 

A Smaller Latin-Enolish Dictionary: By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

Published by 

JAMES CAMPBELL ft 80V, 

Tobontol 

Copies of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 



NEW ELEHEIVTARY ARITHMETIC, 

BT 

BARKABD SMITH, M.A., 

8L PsUf's CoUeif$, Cambridge, 

AND 

ARCHIBALD M'MUBCHY, M.A., 
Univerttty Cotlsffs, Toronto. 



'yiT'E have the pleasure to inform Teachers that this New Arithmetic it 
^ * now ready. It is authorised by the Coundl of Public Instractaon for 
Ontario. It may be used at once, and ismade oampolsoty aftsr 1st Janoacy 
next 

COPP, CLARK & 00. 

(Late W. C. Chewett ft Co). 

17 & 19 Kino Street, \ Toronto 

18 Toronto Street, / aoeonto. 

LOVELL'S APPROVED SCHOOL SERIES. 



THE foUowinff adminble SCH06l BOOKS ^blished by dehn JjowwO, 
Montreal/have been approved by the Conned of PubUc Instraction, lor 
use in the Schools of Ontano, viz. :~ 

ARITHIHETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books Pbbbobibed : 

1. National ArUhmeUe in Tkeonf and Praetiee, By J. H. SAVGeciB, 
M.A., M.D. (Authorized edition). 

2. Elements of Algdnu. By ditto. (Authoriaod edition). 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

3. LavOTs General Gtograpky. (Authorized edition). VTiAi tmrw mvps 
and illustrations. By J. Gboege Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

4. Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Authorised edition). 
With 73 maps and illustrations. ^ . . , ^ . . « ,^ 

6. A Bistory of Canada, and of the other Bntish Provmoea of Noiih 
America. With numerous illustrations, biographical notices, ftc. By J. 
GxoROE Hodgins, LL.B.,' F.R.G.S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text Books RscomfENDED : 

6. A Comprekeniive System of Book-Keening, bv Single and DonUe Sntey. 
By Thomas B. Johnson, Accountant, Montreal 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION BY PROF. HUXLEY. 

From Appletoa'a admirable Journal of Literature, Science and 
Art we take the following abstract of Professor Huxley "a 
cent, ablo address on scientific education. He eaya : — 

I hope you will consider that the arguments I have now 
stated, flvea if there were no better ones, constitute a sufficient 
iqmlogy for urging the introduction of science into schools. 
The next qnestion to which I have to address myself is, What 
sciences onght to bo thus taught 1 And this is one of the 
most important of qnestions, because my side (I am afraid I am 
a terribly candid friend) sometimes spoils its cause by going iu 
for too mnch. There are other forms of culture besides phy- 
sical science, and I should he profoundly sorry to see the fact for- 
gotten, or even to "observe a tendency to starve or cripple 
literary or esthetic culture for the sake of science. 

Such a narrow view of education has nothing to do with my 
firm conviction that a complete and thorough scientific culture 
ought to be introduced into all schoois. By this, however, I 
do not mean that every school boy should be taught every 
thing in science. That would be a very absurd thing to 
cdve, and a very mischievous thing to attempt. \Vhat In 
is, that no boy nor girl should leave school without possessing a 
grasp of the general character of science, and without having 
been disciplined, more or less, in the methods of all sciences ; 
so that, when turned into the world to make their own way, 
they shall bo prepared to face scientific discussions and scientific 
problems, not by knowing at once the conditions of eveiy 
problem, or by being able at once to solve it, but by being 
familiar with the general current of scientific thought, and being 



able to apply the methods of science in the proper way, when 
they have acquainted themselves with the conditions of the 
special problem. 

That is what I understand by scientific education. To fur- 
nish a boy with such an education, it is by no means necessary 
that he should devote his whole school enstence to physical 
science ; in fact, no one would lament so one-sided a proceeding 
more than I. Nay, more, it is not necessary for him to give 
up more than a moderate share of his time to such studies, if 
they ho properly selected and arranged, and if he be traaned in 
them in a fitting manner. 

I conceive the proper course to be somewhat as follows : To 
begin with, let every child ho instructed in those general views 
of the phenomena of nature for which wo have no exact Eng- 
lish name. Tlie nearest approximation to a name for what I 
mean, which we possess, is "physical geography." The Germans 
have abetter, .ffrii/runrfe ("earth-knowledge," or^"geology," in 
its etymological sense), that is to say, a general knowledge of 
the earth, and what is on it, in it, and about it. 

If any one who has had experience of the ways of young 
chOdren will call to mind their questions, be will find that, so 
far as they can be put into any scientific category, they come ^ 
under this head of Erdhinde. The child asks, "What is 
the moon, and why does it shine 1' "liVhat is this water, 
and where does it run!" "What makes the waves in the seal" 
"Where does this animal live, and what is the use of that 
plant }" And, if not snubbed and stunted, by being told not to 
ask foolish questions, there is no limit to the intellectual craving 
of a young child, nor any bound to the slow but solid accretion 
of knowledge and development of the thinking faculty in this 
way. To all such questions, answers which are necessarily in- 
complete, though true as far as they go, may be given by any 
teacher whose ideas represent real knowledge, and not mere 
book-learning ; and a panoramic view of nature, accompanied 
by a strong infusion of the scientific habit of mind, may thus 
be placed within the roach of every child, of nine or ten. 

After this preliminary opening of the eyes to the great 
spectacle of the daily progress of nature, as the reasoning facul- 
ties of the chUd grow, and he becomes familiar with the use of 
the tools of knowledge — reading, writing, and elementary 
mathematics — ho should pass on to what is, in the more strict 
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sense, physical science. Now, there are two kinds of physical 
science ; the one regards fomi and the relation of forms to one 
another ; the other deals with causes and effects. In many of what 
we term our sciences, these two kinds are mixed up together ; but 
systematic botany is a pure example of the former kind, and physics 
of the latter kind of science. Every educational advantage which 
training in physical science can give is obtainable from the proper 
study of these two ; and I should be contented, for the present, if 
they, added to our Erdkwide, furnished the whole of the scientific 
ciuTiculum of schools. Indeed, I conceive it would be one of the 
greatest boons which could be conferred upon England, if hence- 
forward every child in the country were instructed in the general 
knowledge of the things about it — in the elements of physics and 
of botany. But I should be still better pleased if there could bo 
added somewhat of chemistr}'-, and an elementary acquaintance with 
human physiology. 

So far as school education is concerned, I want to go no further 
just now ; and I believe that such instruction would make an ex- 
cellent introduction to that preparatory' scientific training which, 
as I have indicated, is so essential for the successful pursuit of our 
most important j^rofesaions. But this modicum of instruction must 
be so given as to insure real knowledge and practical discipline. 
If scientific educaticm is to be dealt with as mere book-work, it will 
be better not to attem])t it, but to stick to the Latin grammar, 
which makes no i>retence to be any thing but book-work. 

If the great benefits of scientific training are sought, it is essential 
that such training should be real, that is to say, that the mind of 
the scholar should be brought into direct relation with fact, that he 
should not merely be told a thing, but made to see by the use of 
his own intellect and ability that the thing is «o, and no otherwise. 
The great peculiarity of scientific training, that in virtue of whicff 
it cannot be rej^laced by any other discipline whatsoever, is this 
bringing of the mind directly into contact with fact, and practising 
the intellect in the completest form of induction ; that is to say, in 
drawing conclusions from particular facts made known by immediate 
observation of nature. 

The other studies which enter into ordinary education do not 
discipline the mind in this way. Matliematical training is almost 
purely deductive. The mathematician starts with a few simple 
propositions, the ])ro(jf of which is bo obvious that they are called 
self-evident, and the rest of his work consists of STibtile deductions 
from them. The te:iohing of languageH, at any rate as ordinarily 
practised, is of the same general nature — authority and tnulition 
furnish the data, and the mental operations of tlie scholar are 
deductive. 

Again, if history be the subject of study, the facts are still taken 
upon the evidence of tradition and authority. You cannot make a 
boy see the battle of Thermopyhe for himself, or know of his own 
knowledge that Cromwell once ruled England. There is no getting 
into direct ccmtact with natural fact by this road ; there is no dis- 
pensing with authority, but rather a rcFting upon it. 

In all these respects, science differa from other educational dis- 
cipline, and prepares the scholar for common life. Wiat have we 
to do in every-day life ? Most of the business which demands our 
attention is matter of fact, which needs, in the first place, to be 
accurately observed or apprehended ; in the second, to be inter- 
preted by inductive and deductive reasonings, whicli are altogether 
similar in their nature to those employed in science. In the one 
case, as in the other, whatever is taken for granted is so taken at 
one's own peril ; fact and reason are the ultimate arbiters, and 
patience and honesty are the great helpers out of difliciilty. 

But, if scientific training is to yield its most eminent results, it 
must, I repeat, be made practical. That is to say, in explaining to 
a child the general phenomena of nature, you must, as far as 
possible, give reality to your teaching by object-lessons ; in teach- 
ing him botany, he must handle the plants and dissect the flowers 
for himself ; in teaching him physics and chemistry, you must not 
be solicitous to fill liim with information, but you must be careful 
tliat what he learns he knows of his own knowledge. Don't be 
satisfied with telling him that a magnet attracts iron. Let him sec 
that it does ; let him feel the pull of the one upon the other for him- 
self. And, especially, tell him that it is his duty to doubt until he is 
compelled, by the absolute authority of nature, to believe that wliich is 
written in books. Pursue this disci [)line carefully and conscientiously, 
and you may make sure -that, however scanty may bo the measure of 
information which you have poured into the bc/v's mind, you have 
created an intellectual habit of priceless value in practical life. 

One is constantly asked. When should this scientilic cducatioD 
be commenced '? I should say, with the dawn of intelligence. As 
I have already said, a child seeks for information about matters of 
physical science as soon as it begins to talk. The fii-st teaching it 
wants is an object-lesson of one sort or another ; and as soon as it 



is fit for systematic instruction of any kind, it is fit for a modicom 
of science. 

People talk of the difficulty of teaching young children such 
matters, and in the same breath insist upon their learning their 
Catechism, which contains propositions far harder to comprehend 
than any thing in the educational course I have proposed. Again, 
I am incessantly told that we who Jidvocate the introduction of 
science into schools make no allowance for the stupidity of the 
average boy or girl ; but, in mv belief that stupidity, in nine caaes 
j out of ten, **^/?f-, rixyn iiascitur, and is developed by a long process 
of parental and pedagogic repression of the natural intellectual ap- 
petites, accompanied by a persistent attempt to create artificial ones 
for food vrhich is not only tasteless, but essentially indigestible. 

Those who urge the difficulty of instructing young people in science 
are apt to foi-get another very important condition of success — ^import- 
ant in all kinds of teaching, but most essential, I am disposed to 
think, when the scholars are very young. This condition is, that 
the teacher should himself really and practically know his subject. 
If he docs, he will be able to speak of it in the easy language, and 
with the comi)leteness of conviction, with which he talks of any 
ordinary every-day matter. If he does not, he will be afraid to 
wander beyond the limits of the technical phraseology which he 
has got up ; and a dead dogmatism, which oppresses or raises op- 
position, will take the place of the lively confidence, bom of per- 
sonal conviction, which cheers and encourages tlie eminently sym- 
pathetic mind of childhood. 

I have already liinted that such scientific training as we seek for 
may be given without making any extravagant claim upon the time 
now devoted to education. We ask only for **a most favored 
nation " clause in our ti'eaty with the schoolmaster ; we demand no 
more than that science shall have as much time given to it as any 
other single subject — say four hours a week in each class of an 
ordinary school. 

For the present, I think men of science would be well content 
with s\icn an arrangement as this ; but speaking from myself, I do 
not pretend to believe that such an arrangement can be, or will be, 
permanent. In these times the educational tree seems to have its 
roots in the air, its leaves and flowers in the ground ; and I oonf^iS I 
should very much like to turn it upside down, so that its roots might 
be solidily imbedded among the facts of nature, and draw thence a 
soimd nutriment for the foliage and fruit of literature and of art. 
No educational system can have a claim to permanence unless it 
reoDgnizes the trutli that education has two great ends to which 
eveiy thing else nmst bo subordinated. The one of these is to in- 
crease knowledge ; the other is to develop the love of right and tJie 
hatred of wrong. 

With wisdom and uprightness a nation can make its way worthily, 
and beauty will follow in the footsteps of the two, even if she be not 
specially invited ; while there is, perhaps, no sight in the whole 
world more saddening and more revolting than is offered by men 
sunk in ignorance of every thing but what other men have written ; 
seemingly devoid of moriU belief or guidance, but with the sense of 
beauty so keen, and the power of expression so cultivated, that 
their sensual caterwauling may be abnost mistaken for the music of 
the spheres. 

At present, educ«ition is almost entirely devoted to the cultivation 
of the power of expression and of the sense of literary beauty. 
The matter of having any thing to say beyond a hash of other 
people's opinions, or of possessing any criterioh of beauty, so that 
we may distinguish between the Godlike and the devilish, is left 
aside as of no moment. I think I do not err in saying that if 
science were made the foundation of education, instead of being, 
at most, stuck on as a cornice to tlie edifice, this state of things 
could not exist. 

In advocating the introduction of physical science as a leading 
element in education, I bynomeansrefer only to the higher schools. 
On the conti-ary, I believe that such a change is even more im- 
peratively called for in those primary schools in which the child- 
ren of the poor are expected to turn to the best account the little 
time they can devote to the acquisition of knowledge. A great 
step in this direction has already been made by the establishment 
of science -classes under tlie dei)ai'tnient of science and art — a 
measure wliich came into existence unnoticed, but which wiU, I be- 
lieve, turn out to be of more impoi-tance to the welfare of the 
people than many political changes, over which the noise of battle 
has rent the air. 

Under the regulations to which 1 refer, a schoolmaster can set up 
a class in one or more l.>ranche8 of science ; his pupils will be ex- 
amined, and the State will pay him, at a certain rate, for all who 
succeed in passing. I have ivcted as an examiner under this system 
from the beginning of its establishment, and this year I expect to 
have not fewer than a couple of thousand sets of answers to ques- 
tions in Physiology, mainly from young people of the artisan daas, 
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who have been taught in the schools which are now scattered all 
over Great Britain and Ireland. Some of my colleagues, who have 
to deal with subjects such as Geometry, for which the present 
teaching power is better organized, I understand, are likely to 
have thSree or four times as many papers. So far as my own sub- 
jects are concerned, I can undertake to say that a great deal of the 
teaching, the results of which are before me in three examinations, 
is very sound and good, and I think it is in the power of the ex- 
aminers, not only to keep up the present standard, but to cause an 
almost unlimited improvement. 



EDUCATIONAL INCIDENTS OF PRINCE ABTHUR'S 

VISIT. 

We have gathered up from the local press and present in this 
paper the many incidents of an educational character which marked 
the progress of Prince Arthur through the Province. They indicate 
activity in the educational life of the Dominion. 

PRINCB ARTHUR AT QUEBEC. 

At Quebec, the Prince visited the Military School, where His 
Royal Highness conversed with Capt. Gagnier for some time, and 
fully informed himself as to the School. He left entirely well 
pleased with his visit. After leaving the Military School, His 
Highness and suite proceeded to the High School. Arriv- 
ed there, the Lieutenant-Governor introduced Rev. Dr. Cook, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, and several other gentlemen, 
to the Prince. The boys were assembled with the Rector and 
teachers in the handsome hall of the School, and the Prince, after 
making various enquiries about the School, asked a holiday on be- 
half of the pupils. The request was of course granted by the Rector. 
Mr. Walker and Dr. Cook then called upon the boys to give three 
cheers, and one cheer more as he drove away from the building 
to Morrin College, where he Avas received by the Principal, and by 
the Governors and Professors, who were sjeverally introduced to 
him The Prince first visited the College hall, when the Principal 
explained to liim the position and prospects of the institution, and 
informed him of the success which had recently attended one of its 
Alumni — Mr. McKenzie — in contesting the Gilchrist scholarship 
against the whole Dominion. H. R. Highness afterwards visited 
the library and museum of tlie Literary and Historical Society, at- 
tended by the Vice-President of the Society, Dr. R. Anderson, and 
Mr. Lemoine, and the Principal and Professors of the Morrin Col- 
lege. The beautiful collection of Canadian birds in the Museum 
araticted much notice from the Prince, and he exjDressed great 
interest both in the college and in the Society. The gallery of the 
library was filled with ladies and spectators, by this time reinforced 
by the boys of the High School, who had come forth in the full en- 
joyment of their holiday. H. R. Highness inscribed his nam^ 
as a visitor on the books of the Society. The Prince then visited 
the Quebec Seminary and Laval University. He was welcomed at 
the entrance by his Grace the Archbishop of Quebec, and by the 
Rev. E. O. Taschereau, Rector, and by the Professors. The Prince 
was shown the Seminary, Church, and interior of the Seminary. 
He seemed much gratified with Ms visit to these old buildings ; and, 
at his request, a holiday was given to the Doys, who, to tlie number 
of 400, cheered him most heartily. Passing through the spacious 
garden of the Seminary, the distinguished party proceeded to Uni- 
versity Hall. Here the Prince was attended by the Provincial 
Cabinet and a full military stafl". Tliere was a largo assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen in the galleries, and the students were seated 
on the main floor of the Hall. The College Band played the 
National Anthem on the Prince's entrance, and after a sliort stay 
he was taken to the museum and library, and shown the si)lcndid 
and extensive view which the terrace on the roof of the building 
affords. The Normal School then received the honour of a visit. 
The principal, Rev. M. Chandonnet, welcomed the Prince in a few 
words, to which His Royal Highness responded in French. He was 
heartily cheered by the scholars. 

THE PRINCE AT LONDON, ONTARIO. 

At London, Prince Arthur visited Hellmuth College, whore the 
moBt ample preparations had been made for the reception. At the 
entrance to the ground, surrounding the College, .the decorations 
were most profuse. The principal gate was elaborately festooned 
with evergreens, forming a neat arch, with decorations nmning 
along the fence fronting the enclosiire on St. James street. Over 
the carnage way leading to the building, a handsome gothic arch 
was erected, on the top of which the Union Jack was displayed to 
the breeze. The sides bore the inscription, *^ God save the Queen,'' 
and ' * Welcome, Prince Arthur. " The building showed equal taste 
in xbi axxangement for the reception of the distinguished visitors — 



flags being in profusion and decorations abounding on every hand. 
The boys of the school appeared in holiday costume, and lined the 
main entrance from the gate to the stairway. Here further insorip- 
tions met the eye ; while the fountain facing the building played in 
the sunlight. After leaving Mr. Garlin's, the party proceeded 
north along Waterloo Street and up James Street, entering the Col- 
lege grounds at a lively rate. Here they were received by the Rev. 
Dean Hellmuth, President of the College ; the Bishop of London, 
Ven. Archdeacon Brough, and Major Evans, Treasurer of the insti- 
tution, with many ladies and others. The party were immediately 
conducted from the reception room through several of the class- 
rooms to the general hall of the Institution. The visitors having 
taken their positions on the platform. Sir John Young was presented 
with the following address : — ** We, the Patron, President, Trustees, 
Headmaster, masters and pupils of Hellmuth College, tender to Your 
Excellency our most dutiful congratulations on your visit to this 
Western section of youradministration. Under the assurance that the 
importance of a sound and liberal education to the future prosperity 
of this vast Dominion will commend itself to you as an object of the 
highest interest, we rejoice in the opportunity of your visit to ex- 
hibit to Your Excellency the efforts we have been making for the past 
four years to extend to the youth of Canada the advantages offered 
by an English Public School. Your Excellency must already have 
found cause for satisfaction in the admirable system by which»the 
elements of a useful education have been brought within the reach 
of the people throughout this country. We submit for your 
approval the aim which we have set before us, of training up for 
higher and more responsible positions in the professions and in the 
State, a class of men whose minds should be enriched with the 
graces of scholarship, and enlightened with those just views which 
a liberal education is calculated to impart. The high gratification 
afforded us by your Excellency's vsit is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, who is well able, 
from his knowledge of the great public schools of England, to ap- 
preciate the advantages which we are endeavouring to extend to the 
youth of this Colony ; and who, from the well-known interest taken 
by his illustrious and revered father in the cause of education, can 
hardly fail to be gratified with every instance of its progress. We 
desire to assure you of our loyal and dutiful attachment to your 
Excellency's Government, and praying that you may long be spared 
to represent our gracious Sovereign in your wise, beneficent, and 
experienced rule, and that your administration may be marked by 
an increase in the prosperity, loyalty and enlightenment of the Do- 
minion. " The Governor-General replied as follows : — *•* I receive 
your congratulations with much pleasure, and am very sensible of the 
loyalty and feelings of duty which prompt your assurance of attach- 
ment to the Constitution happily existing in Canada, and breathed 
in the prayers you offer for the success of the administration under 
my charge. You justly interpret my views when you assume that 
I regard the cause and progress of education throughout the country 
as of vital importance to the safety of the community, and the well- 
being of every 'individual. The highest praise is, in my opinion, 
due to those who spared neither time nor pains, as is done within 
these walls, in endeavouring to cultivate the sense and taste, as well 
as develop the wit and spirit of niunerous pupils. Such labours in 
their aggregate diffuse the elements of sound and liberal knowledge 
tliroughout the country, and add to the great body of slowly and 
reasonably formed public opinion, which is properly termed the en- 
lightenment of the people, and which, whenever it has scope to act 
as it does in this Dominion, never fails to prove itself the wise pro- 
moter of freedom and progress, and the best security for peace and 
order. Imbued with these ideas, and believing that your labours 
are efficient to their most desirable end, I offer you sincerely my 
best wishes for the continued prosperity of this noble and well man- 
aged institution." After the reading of the address and reply, the 
Prince, the Governor-General and party immediately returned 
through the class-rooms to the library, where Lady Young, the 
Prince, and Governor-General, in succession, registered their names 
as visitors, after which all returned to the carriages and were driven 
at a rapid rate to the Hellmuth Ladies' School, where they were re- 
ceived by Dean Hellmuth, foimder of the Institute, with a number 
of the Clergy of the diocese. A large crowd of young ladies gather- 
ed on the balcony to meet them, and A they entered, sang a verse 
of the National Anthem. The buildiiijj was profusely ornamented 
with streamers and bunting of all descriptions, and the front was 
neatly festooned with flowers. The jnirty were conducted to the 
drawing-room of the Institute, where a large number of ladies and 
others liad assembled to gi'eet them. Hearty cheers was raised as 
they entered, and on taking their position in the hall. Sir John 
Young was again addressed by Dean Hellmuth as follows : — " We, 
the Patron, Visitors, President, Lady Principal, Teachers and pu- 
pils of the Hellmuth Ladies' College, tender to your Excellency our 
most dutif id congratulations on your visit to this western section 
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of your adminiatration, and to this institution. We feel the most 
sincere satisfaction that the work of education which is to be carried 
on in this building should be commenced with the high sanction of 
your Excellency's presence ; and that this newly completed College 
should be inaugurated by yourself, the representative of our most 
gracious Sovereign, and in the august presence of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur. Your Excellency will be sensible of the high 
ends which this institution is designed to serve, in moulding the 
character and influencing the mind and habits of future generations 
in this important Douiinion. We shall endeavour to carry out our 
work under a deep sense of the responsibility which these holy ob- 
jects imply, and we fervently pray that the undertaking thus aus- 
piciously inaugurated this day by your Excellency and His Royal 
Highness, may exert a wide and lasting influence upon the country 
whidi you administrate. It can hardly fail to be a cause of satis- 
faction to your Excellency and to His Royal Highness, as it is of 
congratulation to ourselves, to know that the advantages of a high- 
er education are here offered, and that every opportunity for train- 
ing up the future mothers of Canada in those polite accomplish- 
ments, those exalted domestic virtues, and those lii^h principles of 
a pure and uudef ormed religion which have distinguished the ladies 
of England in the eyes of the world, and have been so illustriously 
exemplified in the character of our revered and most beloved 
Queen. That your Excellency may long continue to exercise the 
power committed to you for the advancement, wealth and happi- 
ness of the people of this vast Dominion, and to your own honour 
and reward, is the prayer of your loyal and devoted servants. '' Sir 
John Yqung replied as follows : — ** I beg you to accept my sincere 
thanks for your congratulations on my visit to your interesting dis- 
trict, for your expressions of loyalty and dutiful attachment to the 
institutions of the Dominion, and for the prayers which you offer 
so earnestly for the success of my administration. All honour is 
due to those who toil in the good cause of impartins: knowledge ; 
and especially within these waJls on this occasion ma^ we pay a 
merited tribute of thanks and admiration to the pubhc spirit and 
the munificence of those who have reared this noble College, des- 
tined, I trust, to be at once the enduring monument of their own 
accomplished wishes, and the centre from which improvement and 
virtues akin to their own may radiate for generations to come. I 
trust that those whose tender years are being passed in tutelage 
here will realize the advantages within their reach and recognize the 
truths that now is the golden time for availing themselves of the 
instructions which may colour all their after lives and fit them for 
the performance of duties second to none in importance. Many a 
man has been indebted for all his happjjiess and all his success in 
life, as well as for the services he has been enabled to render to his 
country, to tlie early and tender admonitions of a virtuous mother. 
Many, also, have been weaned from frivolous pursuits and habits of 
unworthy procrastination by the influence and example of an intel- 
ligent and high principled wife. How vast, when viewed on the 
mass and on all its bearings, is the sphere of woman's influence, 
how dignified its mission, how all-important in its relations to the 
' happiness and stability of the State. I trust, therefore, that in ad- 
dition to those higher accomplishments, which are so attractive in 
society, and so charming in the privacy of domestic life, the neces- 
sity will be admitted of engaging in stuaies of more solid importance, 
the culture of the reasoning powers, the enquiry into the principles 
and the process of accurately comparing facts. Without these last 
aooompluhuients, though brilliant in appearance, they can claim no 
more than a rank amongst the amusement and ornaments of life ; 
combined with them they assume a new dignity as part of that in- 
struction, and of those civilizing influences under which the race of 
man is destined to proceed to the highest degree of virtue, and the 
happiness of which our nature is capable." Sir John Young stated 
that he now left titie formal opening of the institution to His Royal 
Highness, whose visit to this Province had given the intensest grati- 
fication to sll classes. As he had kindly consented formally to in- 
augurate the College, he was sure they woidd prefer to hear from 
himself an expression of the good wishes he entertained for the in- 
stitution. The Prince then advanced to the front of the platform 
and said : — '' Ladies and Gentlemen — Tt gives me sincere pleasure 
to be present at the formal opening of this admirable College, the 
fame of which has already il>read beyond the length of the British 
territory on this continent. I understand that several of the young 
ladies have travelled many hundred miles to partake of the benefits of 
the instruction given here — (cheers) — and I have no doubt that this 
is mainly due to the liigh character of my friend, the Dean (cheers), 
to whose munificent liberality this institution owes its origin. Most 
earnestly do I hope that under Divine Providence it may have every 
possible success. I will now ask Dean Hellmuth to formally open the 
College. " The Dean — * * 1 am requested to declare that this College 
is now open, and I open it in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
And of the Holy Ghost. Amen. '' The Prince's speech was reoeiyed 



with enthusiasm. He spoke loudly, and without embarrassment 
The Prince afterwards retired to the dining-room, where luncheon 
was served, and the health of the Queen drank with honours. Sub- 
sequently Miss Clinton, music mistress of the Institute, played a 
selection from Mendelsohn before the party, and was introduced to 
the Prince, who thanked the young lady kindly. The party then 
visited the building, and spent some time in chatting pleasantlj, 
after wliich the majority of visitors left amid loud cheering, whidi 
was kept up all along the route to the city. The young ladies oftiie 
school sang the concluding verses of the National Anthem as the 
carriages drove off. The Prince has expressed himself highly pleased 
with the reception. 

THE PBINCB AT HAMILTON. 

At Hamilton the Prince paid a visit to the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege where, on entering the building they were received by Mr. 
Edward Jackson, President of the College Board, and conducted 
to the large reception Hall of the Institute, where about one huD- 
dred young ladies dressed in moat attractive holiday costumes, sang 
**God Save the Queen,'' as he ontere^l. The Prince and the re- 
mainder of the party were conducted to a dais at the extreme end 
of the Hall where the Bev. Dr. Kice, Principal of the College, read 
the following address : — ''We, the Principal and Board of Directon 
of the Wesleyan Female College, with the officers and atudonti, 
beg to present to Your ExceUencv our most sincere respects. Your 
Excellency's administration in other colonies, and the interest you 
have taken in all those institutions which were designed to promote 
the well being of society, make your visit to this College one of 
profound gratification. The institution and government of onr 
country claim our obedience and command our highest admiration. 
While we earnestly cherish and inculcate loyalty to our most 
gracious Sovereign the Queen, to us it is cause of the deepest grate- 
fulness to be able to place before the young ladies taught here a 
Sovereign, who, though unequalled in queenly greatness, daimi 
and possess the affection of a nation through those womanly virtaes 
which sliine forth in all the relations of her life, presenting an ex- 
ample of excellence, inspiring and true. The presence to-day of 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, a son of our beloved Queen, 
will ever be gratefully remembered. And wo trust you will allow 
us to say how much we appreciate the presence of Lady Young. 
This institution was opened in 1861, and since that time, has fnr- 
nished education for a longer or shorter period to over a thousand 
young ladies. From the slope of the Rocky Mountains, from all 
parts of the Dominion, from a laige number of the American 
States, from the various Christian denominations, we have students 
in residence here. It is gratifying to state that we have over 9ne 
hundred and sixty students in attendance at the present time— s 
much larger number than ever before at the same period of the 
year. It is the object of the College to impart a thorough educa- 
tion in all the departments of useful knowledge, and to add to that 
flhose polite accomplishments which grace society and elevate and 
refine the homes of the land ; and to teach directly and earnestly 
the principles of religion as i>ersonally and practically valuable 
above all other knowledge, that thus, in the formation of character, 
the ladies educated here may be worthy subjects of our noble 
Christian Queen. That your Excellencv's official residence in the 
Dominion may be productive of the hignest advantage in this the 
early period of its existence, and that your administration may rank 
among the prominent aid, associated with laying firmly the foundsr 
tions of future prosperous development, is 'Uie prayer of your 
dutiful servants. '^ His Excellency was unable, owing to the other 
duties on hand, to present a written reply, but expressed himself 
highly pleased with the scene presented. At the request of Dr. 
Rice, the Prince also made a few remarks, thanking them in the 
most hearty manner for their kindness and the reception accorded 
to the Governor-General and himself. In token of has appreciation 
of this, he asked Dr. Rice to proclaim Monday next as a holiday 
in memory of his visit. The Directors of the College, with Bef. 
Dr. Evans and other gentlemen, were then introduced, after which 
the class rooms were visited and the names of the party registered 
in the visitor's book. As the party retired the young ladies again 
ranged themselves along the broad corridor of the building and 
sang the National Anthem. The next stopping place was at the 
Central School. Here the decorations were in unison with the oc- 
casion. On the rising knoll fronting the school, the children from 
the Ward schools congregated, while inside wore others in their 
class rooms busy at their lessons. All appeared in hoUday attire, 
and showed the evident good management of the institution in ^tf 
orderly deportment. Rev. Dr. Ormiston, Superintendent, and Mr 
McCaUum, Principal, conducted the party through the differs* 
class rooms, and the Governor-General showed a special interest in 
the progress of the Common Schools of the city by making minute 
inquiries as to their attendanoe and management. The Tnatees, 
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who were also present, were at the same time introduoed, and when 
this was over a lillipution specimen of humanity only 35 inches in 
height but 36 years of age, named Donald Mcl^echan, was also in- 
tioduoed to £[is Royal mghness. A holiday was loyally proclaimed 
for Monday next in honour of the yisit, and amid additional cheers 
for the considerate boon the party started for the Grammar School. 
Here the same formula of visiting was indulged in, much to the 
satisfaction of the boys who gave time hearty cheers as the Gk>yer- 
nor-General and Prince Arthur entered the building. The Principal, 
Mr. Buchan, was subsequently introduced, and while the ceremony 
was being enacted the boys, unable to restrain the enthusiasm of 
youth, again burst out in a ringing cheer for His Royal Hiffhness. 
The satisfaction wliich his visit to both schools gave the <£ildren 
was evidently immense, and, as they darted out shortly afterwards. 
on a brief holiday being proclaim ea, their senses seemed to fail 
them in their youthful ardour. It was a happy sight and amply 
repaid the Royal party for their visit. Long will the children of 
the Hamilton schools remember the presence of their distinguished 
yisitors. Dundem was next visited, and here the children of the 
deaf and dumb school were drawn up on either side of the recep- 
tion room, awaiting the entrance of the Governor-General and the 
company. Two of the boys, at the instruction of Mr. McGann, 
the Plincii>al, advanced to the platform, and wrote the following 
addresses : — (1) To the Grovemor-G«flieral, "We, the Deaf- 
mute pupils of the Institution, tender to Tour Excellency our 
sincere thanks for honouring us with your presence. We re- 
joice to know that Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, has been pleased to send your Excellency to govern 
our new and great Dominion, and pray that tmder your 
beneficent and wise Counsel, peace and prosperity may 
abound, and that the unfortunate class which*" we represent may be 
honoured with another visit from your Excellency in our new 
Institution at Belleville." (2) To Prince Arthur, "We, the 
pupils of the Hamilton Deaf and Dumb Institution, heartily wel- 
come your Royal Highness, Prince Arthur, to our school. We are 
happy to tell you that our Government of Ontario is building a 
beautiful Institution at Belleville to educate all the deaf mutes of 
this Province ; we hope to remove there next year. We pray that 
your Boval Highness may live long to walk in the footsteps of your 
kind and noble father, l4inoe Albert the Gk>od." The intelligence 
of the pupils was subsequntly displayed in a beautiful manner by 
their repeating the Lord s Prayer in the sign language, which is 
frequently so expressive as to be intelligible even to those un- 
acquainted with its technicalities. The Governor-General then ad- 
dressed the pupils in a short speech, to which expression was given 
in a manner within the comprehension of the children by MLbs 
McGann. He desired her to convey to the children his gratincation 
at being able to visit them, and also stated that His Koyal High- 
ness had desired him to say that he was very much pleased to be 
present. The children then ranged themselves along the route 
leading from the grounds, and although they could not cheer, 
showed their gratincation at the visit by waving their handkerchiefs 
energetically as the party passed. 

THS FKIirCB AT TOKONTO. 

In the excellent address to His Excellency the Governor-General, 
wLich was so admirably read by His Worship Mayor Harman, the 
following passage occurs : — ** But while we thus refer with pleasure 
to yoDffExoellency's introduction to these different expositions of 
Canadian progress and industry, we have a peculiar pride in intro- 
ducing your Excellency to Toronto as the principal seat of learning 
in this Province, and we would fain hope that your visits to the 
institutions which have been reared in so worthy a cause, will 
satisfy your Excellency that a good foundation has been laid in our 
Uniyersities, our Colleges, our Schools^ and our Institutes, for 
placing the attainment of sound education and useful knowledge 
within the reach of every class of society from the lowest to the 
hiffhest." To this passage Sir John Young replied as follows : — 
^*1 turn, however, with peculiar satisfaction to that portion of your 
address in which you are pleased to refer to your Universities, Col- 
leges, and Schools. Tou very justly lay stress on the value of 
these and similar foundations for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. Especially is it the last importance in a country where the 
suffrages are so widely distributed that the means of obtaining a 
good education and sound mental training should not be less wide- 
ly accessible to every class in the community, for where ignorance 
and power meet history opens her darkest leaf, for those who like 

Care careful that power should ever be attended by her proper 
dmaid wisdom. Most earnestly, therefore, I trust that your 
efforts in this and other directions for the promotion of the general 
welfare may be crowded with the amplest measures of success." 
At the levee an address was presented to the Govemor-Greneral by 
the Bishop and Clezgy of the Church of England of the Diocese. 



In reply to which His Excellency also made the following allusion 
to our churches and educational institutions: — *^The numerous 
diurches and schools which meet the view on every side, cannot 
fail to prove perennial sources from which the blessings of Christian 
knowledge and sound moral training will flow throughout the land." 
During his passage through the streets, after the presentation of 
this address, perhaps one of the most interesting scenes in this very 
interesting visit was enacted west of Jordan street on King, just 
opposite Messrs. Jacques <& Ha3r's establishment^ where were seated 
upon tiers of raised seats on either sides of the street, over four 
hundred school ((iris tastefiilly dressed in white. The little dam- 
sels, who were under the control of Rev. Mr. Porter and Mx. Car- 
ter, organist of St. James' Church, appeared highly delighted at 
the opportunity afforded them of seeing and welcoming the lion of 
the occasion, and even the rain which began to descend in a 
vapoury sort of a way about four o'clock, did not disconcert them, 
but was greeted by merry peals of laughter that defied its dampen- 
ing effect. At length, when the Prince did airive, the children 
sprang to their feet and poured forth three stanzas of the National 
Anthem in strains of silvery melody. As the last note of the sing- 
ing died away TTiw Royal Highness bowed his acknowledgments in 
the most graceful manner, and passed on amidst vociferous cheer- 
ing. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TOEONTO. 

Dui-ing his stay the Prince and party visited the various educa- 
tional institutions. At the University of Toronto on the morning 
of his visit the precincts presented a most animating aspect. The 
grassy slopes around were covered with a brilliant crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen. The approaches to the building were lined wil^ 
students, in cap and gown ; while here and there a graduate, with 
his scarlet robes, gave a pleasing variety to the sombre aspBct of 
the students. Carriages innumerable drove up from every point of 
the compass, and the scene was altogether refined and interesting. 
The steps of the principal entrance were occupied by the Chancellor, 
the Principal and the Professors, and by II o'dodL everyone was 
on the qw vive, eager to catch a glimpse of the first appearance of 
the Royal party. It was some time past 11, however, before the 
carriages arrived; but at last they appeared, having a troop of 
cavalry as a body guard. The carriages, three in all, drove up to 
the south entrance, where the Royal party having alighted, uiey 
were received by the Chancellor and University auuiorities. After 
the usual introductions had been gone tlirough, a procession was 
formed. Three macers, in college robes, led the way. These were 
succeeded by the Chancellor, after whom came the Governor, with 
Mrs. Howland, the Mayor, Prince Arthur, with Lady Young, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Principal McCaul. After these came a 
long line of graduates and students. The procession marched 
through the central hall, and entered in the order indicated into 
the Convocation Hall, where a brilliant assemblage rose to greet 
the Royal party. The hall was crowded in every part, and as tiie 
great bulk of tiie spectators were ladies, dad in the gayest dresses, 
the sight was a most interesting one. All rose as the procession 
£Qed up the centre of the hall, and a ringing cheer welcomed the 
party on their arrival The macers led uie way to the dais at the 
north-east end of the hall, where the Royal party took the stand. 
(^ the right side of the platform stood the Prince with Mrs. How- 
land, Chancellor Judge Morrison, the Bishop of Toronto, Mr. 
Cockbum, Dr. Jennings, the Mayor, and a large number of other 
gentlemen. Sir John Young occupied the centre, while on his left 
were ranged Lady Young, the Lieutenant-Governor, Canon 
Be van. Sir John A. Macdonald, Col. Cumberland, Col. McNeil, 
Principal McCaol, Professor Wilson, Professor Buckland, &c. 
After the Royal party had taken their position, the Chancellor 
handed the Secretary the following address to be read: — ''We, 
the Chancellor, Yice-Chancellor. Senate, Graduates and Under 
Graduates, of the University of Toronto ; and P^sident, Professors 
and Members of University College, approach your Excellency witii 
united assurances of loyal welcome, on this your first visit to the 
Capital of our Province. While we gladly recognize in your Excel- 
lency as the representative of our Gradous Queen in this Dominion, 
one who by wise administration in others of Her Majesty's colonial 
possessions, has proved his capacity for so important a trust, we 
welcome you in an especial manner to this Provincial Seat of Learn- 
ing ; and rejoice to be permitted to receive within these Academic 
Halls, along with your Excellencr^, the honoured Visitor of our 
Institution, His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, in whom we are 
privileged to look on a son of our beloved Queen, and to anticipate 
for him a career worthy of such a mother, and of that gifted and 
lamented Prince, whose memory lives throughout every part of her 
vast empire as the wise fosterer of Arts, Science, and Liberal Scho- 
larship. Sealed l^ith the seals of the University of Toronto and 
University College, thia fourth day of October, A.D. 1869." The 
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Governor-General replied as follows : — * ' Pray accept my sincere 
thanks for the loyal address with which yon have welcomed me as 
Her Majesty's representative. I am authorized also by his Royal 
Highness, Prince Arthur, to say that he feels most obliged by your 
words of kindly greeting, and that he caimot fail to take a deep 
interest in the success of institutions such as yours, which were, as 
you properly remark, highly prized by his lamented father, the late 
Prince Consort. In truth, it is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of well regulated national Universities. They are the rich 
storehouses of wisdom, from whidi the seeds of knowledge may be 
sown broadcast throughout the land — the centres of sound principle 
and high moral bearing ; the scenes of imtny a friendly contest for 
the early laurels of literature ; the fruitful sources of many a trusted 
and life-long friendship the homes of traditions and cherished 
memories. To them the various sdiools throughout the country will 
look for light and guidance ; and from theii' open portals there will 
ever go forth a constant stream of well educated and high principled 
men, who, as tliey move in their various careers in after life, cannot 
fail to diffuse around them somewhat of the benefits they have them- 
selves received in that greatest of all benefits — a sound and Christian 
education. I take it as a happy augury for tlie future of the Do- 
minion that such importance is everywhere attached to the educa- 
tion of the people ; and most sincerely do I trust that from this 
University, as from the heart of the system, the life-streams of 
knowledge may freely circulate to the remotest extremities of the 
land, bringing blessings to you for your efforts in the good cause, 
and unspeakable blessings to the homes of the many who will profit 
by your labours." The ceremony of presenting and accepting the 
address having been concluded, the scene on the platform became 
more animated. His Excellency and tlie Prince conversed in an ani- 
mated way with those around, and after some time spent in this way, 
the Chancellor presented a large number of ladies and gentlemen to 
His Excellency jvnd His iioyal Highness. After the presentations 
had been concluded, three rousing cheers were given for tlie Queen, 
the Governor-General, Prince Arthur, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the Chancellor. The procession then re-fonned, and the Royal 
party, under the guidance of the Chancellor and Principal McCaul, 
visited tlie Library of the University and several of the class rooms. 
The Prince Wcis pleased to express the surprise occasioned by the 
fine appearance of the University buildings, surpassing, as they did, 
anything he had anticipated seeing in his visit to Canada. 

THE ONTARIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

At the Education Department the Royal party were received by 
"Rev. Dr. Ryerson, who conducted them to the platform of the 
theatre. In the theatre itself was a very pleasing assemblage. For 
the most part they were school children gaUy dressed, and as the 
Royal party entered, and the whole burst out in imison with ** God 
save the Queen," tlio effect was exceedingly impressive. On the 
platform along with the illustrioiis \'isitors were Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Mayor, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Jen- 
nings, Hon. W. McMaster, Hon. Sandfield Macdonald, Col. Taylor, 
Col. Cumberland, Rev. Mr. Punshon, Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. W. S. 
Darling. After the children had concluded singing the National 
Anthem, Dr. Ryerson read the following address : — * * The Council 
of Public Instruction for the Province of Ontario beg to unite with 
the many thousands of our fellow subjects in welcoming you and 
H. R. H. Prince Arthur to a country first selected as a home by 
the United Empire Loyalists of Canada. To us as a body has been 
assigned the task of establishing the Normal and Model Schools, 
for the training of teachers, and making the regulations for the 
government of Elementary and Grammar Schools throughout this 
Province, and for selecting the text books and libraries to be used 
in them ; while to one of our number has been imposed the duty of 
prepai-ing and administering the school laws. It has been our aim 
to imbibe the spirit and imitate the example of oTir beloved Sover- 
eign in the interesting zeal with which Her Majesty has encouraged 
the training of teachers and the establishment of schools for the 
education of tlie masses of her people ; and we have been nobly re- 
warded in our efforts by our fellow subjects in this portion of the 
Dominion. At the commencement of our labours in 184G the num- 
ber of our schools was 2,500 and the number of pupils 100,000. At 
the present time we have the educational buildings now honoured 
by the presence of Your Excellency and His Royal Highness, where 
teachers are trained, and mai)s, apparatus and libraries are provided 
for the schools ; and those schools now number about 4,500 attend- 
ed by 415, OCM) i)U2jils, while in the text books and songs of schools, 
loyalty to the Queen and love to the Mother Country are blended 
with tiie spirit of Canadian patriotism. Christian principles are 
ever combined with sound linowledge, not only in the libraiics but 
also in the teaching of our school. " To tliis address His Excellency 
replied as follows : — ** The account which you are«ble to render of 
the result of your labours cannot but^rove a topic of reassurance 



and rejoicing to every one who desire to see the well-being of the 
community placed on tlie same foundations of general intelligenoe 
and sound principles. An increase in little more than 20 yeaia to 
double the number of schools, and more than four-fold the number 
of scholars, attests at once the assiduity and judgment with which 
your duties have been carried on, and the corresponding apprecia- 
tion on the part of pai'ents, of the great advantages offered to Qusr 
children. His Royal Highness empowers me to thank you for the 
terms of your welcome, to assure you of the deep inter^ he takes 
in the cause of education, and to express the wish that you may at- 
tain the rewai'd wliich, doubtless, you most covet, of seeing the 
schools you superintend filled Avith pupils and enlightenment, 
spreading from them as centres in ever widening circles over the 
land." After the addresses had been presented and accepted, the 
l)ai'ty retired into the Library, where the following parties were 
Ijresented by Dr. Ryerson to His Excellency the Grovemor-General 
and Prince Arthur : — Ven. Archdeacon Fuller, Rev. Dr. Jennin^ 
Hon. Mr. McMaster, members of tlie Council of Public Instnictioii, 
and the foUo^ving oflicers of the Department : J. G. Hodgins, LL.R, 
Deputy Superintendent ; Alexander Marling, LL.B. ; A. J. 
Williamson, M. D. ; F. J. Taylor, J. T. R. Stinson, W. Atkinson, 
Dr. May, J. H. Sangstor, A. M., M. D., Head Master Normsl 
School ; Rev. W. H. Da vies, B. D., 2nd Master Normal School; 
Win. Annstrong, C. E., Mrs. Cullen, Miss McCausland, Miis 
Jones, Mr. Sefton, Mr. Clare, Mr. Hughes, Dr. Carlyle, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Archibald. The following were also presented to the Prince 
and the Governor-General : — ^Mrs. Ryerson, Mrs. J. G, Hodgins 
and Masters George and Fred. Hodgins, Mrs. Punshon, Miss Pnn- 
slion, Mrs. Stinson, Mrs. Rolph, Mr. J. W. Rolph, Mrs. H&yward, 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. l^'uller, Mrs. Davies, Rev. W. M. Punshon, M. 
A., Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. Mr. Darling, E. E. Ryerson, W. E, 
Hodgins, J. W. Punshon. Subsequently the Royal party visited 
and inspected with much interest the various rooms of the Educa- 
tional Museum. The Prince was particularly pleased with the 
beauty and variety of the museum, and at the tasteful manner in 
which the rooms were decorated. Indeed every one of the visitors 
expressed their gratification at the unexpected exhibition of woika 
of art. During his progress through the buHding, His Royal High- 
ness very graciously accepted from Master George Hodgins a hand- 
some edition of the ^^ Sketches and Anecdotes of the Queen and 
the Royal Family, " compiled by J. George Hodgins, Elsq. The 
Prince was also handed a'small, beautiful bouquet of flowers by 
Master Fred. Hodgins, which he most kindly and smilingly re- 
ceived. 

rppBR CAi^TADA COLLEOK. 

At Upper Canada College, the boys to the number of several 
hundreds were drawn up in two lines on the lawn leading to the 
main entrance, and as the Prince and his friends passed through 
between them, a genuine English cheer — such a cheer as Im 
not been heard in Toronto for many a day — ^was given and 
kept up most vigorously until they entered the building. On 
the steps they were received by the Principal, Cockbum^ Dr. Bar- 
rett, M.A., M.D., Chancellor Morrison, Mr. Martland, B.A., Mr. C. 
H. Connon, M.A., Dr. Connon, Mr. W. Wedd, M.A., Mr. J. 
Brown, M.A., Mr. G. Schluter, J. Thomson, Esq., and Professor 
Wilson. The Royal i)arty adjourned for a short time into the 
Principal's room, and after the boys had had time to assemble in 
the hall, they passed through the lobby, which was tastefully deco- 
rated -with evergreens, on to the platform at the north end of the 
halL The boys induced in one cheer more, and then the Principal 
proceeded to read the following address : — " We the Princij[Md, 
Masters and Scholars, of Upper Canada College and Royal Gram- 
mar School, with sentiments of loyal devotion to Her Must Gracious 
Majesty, beg to tender oiu* most respectful welcome to your Excel- 
lency as Governor-General of the New Dominion, and to the noble 
j Prince who now honours us with his pi'esence. We beg to inform 
! your Excellency that Upper Canada College was founded upon the 
I uiodel of the great Public Schools of England, and that it has, dur- 
ing the last forty years, educated and trained many tliousands of 
Canadian youth, who now not only occupy and adorn high positions 
in the Dominion, but who have distinguished themselves in various 
careers in all parts of the Empii*e. We may be permitted to point 
with pride to the many names of fanner pupils inscribeil upon the 
I walls of this Hall, as evidence of the successful work hitherto ac- 
complished by Upper Canada College, and we are incited to do so in 
the hope that His Royal Highness Prince Arthur will take pleasure 
in noticing the many University honours achieved by youths of his 
own ago. Of the present generation of |>npils, we can only express 
the hope that thi^y will follow in the footsteps of those who have 
gone before them ; and we can assure your Excellency that no 
effort on the part of the Masters shall be wanting to prepare them 
for the future business of life. We congratulate your Excellency on 
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your arrival amongst us at a time of profound peace and prosperity; 
and we liox^e that your sojourn will be pleasant to yourself and 
profitable to the country. Fermit us to say that we consider our- 
selves higlily honoured by your visit, and we doubt not but that 
the presence of His Royal Hi^^hness among our pu])ils will make a 
favourable impression on their minds, and attach them if possible 
even more firmly to the nile of his august and beloved Mother, our 
Gracious Queen. Allow us, in conclusion, to express our warmest 
wishes for the healtli and happinoss of yourself and Lady Young, 
and we trust that you will long remember with satisfaction this, 
your first visit, to Upper Canatla College." To tliis Sir John 
foung replied : — *^ I beg to thank you very sincerely for the words 
of loyal welcome with wliich you are pleased to greet my arrival 
amongst you as Her Majesty's I'epresentative, and I am permitted 
by His Royal Highness, Prince Ai'thur, to express tlie satisfaction 
he feels in attending here to-day, and the interest lie takes in this 
and kindred institutions for the general <lifi'usion of knowledge. In 
young communities the mass of the people will ever be engaged in 
developing the material wealth of the country, but all honour id due 
to that smaller band who devote their time and energies to that 
nobler work of developing its mental resources ; who inculcate 
early lessons, not merely of knowledge, but of deeper and more im- 
portant truths, of the inestimable worth of honour and integrity, of 
the priceless value of liberty when tempered by respect for the rights 
of others, of tlie utter worthlessness of the utmost freedom when 
unguarded by self-restraint. Turning to the yoimger members of 
your College I would, if a passing word of mine may dwell in the 
memory, beseech them to avail of the golden opi)ortuuity jjljiced 
within their reach, to sow now the seed so that hereafter they may 
reap the harvest, as others have done before tliem, whose names 
lately on the College books, are now Honourably enrolled in the 
books of fame, a credit to themselves, to the institution and to their 
native land, and a worthy examx)le to those who may seek hereafter 
to emidate their achievements. I can very truly assure you, one 
and all, masters and pupils, that I watch with deep interest the 
progress of this and sunilai* educational estabhshments throughout 
the Dominion, and I know tliat I am only expressing Lady Young's 
wishes when I join her name with mine in wishing you all possible 
auooess, and in fervently breathing a prayer for your mutual co-op- 
eration in the discharge of yjjur allotted duties." WTien His Ex- 
cellency had finished reading his reply, Prince Arthu^tunied round 
to the boys and said : — • * With the permission of Principal Cockbuni, 
I am glad to be able to intimate to you that the remainder of this 
day will be given you as a holiday, and I hope sincerely you will all 
enjoy it thoroughly." At this unexpected and gracious si^eech, the 
boys once more gave vent to their feelings, and made tlie welkin 
nn^ with another Royal cheer. Three cheers were then given for 
the Queen, for tlie Governor-General, Prince Arthur, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor. At the termination of this manifestation of 
loyalty, the party took their leave, and drove ofi*. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 

CoNCBBT : The Relief op Lucknow. 

During the Prince's stay at Halifax, the 78th Highlanders per- 
formed a touching part at a concert given in liis honour. The con- 
cert began by the band performing the great piece of the pro- 
granuue, entitled "The Relief of Lucknow." 

** In this magnificent regiment — the seventy-eighth Highlanders 
— there remain some fifty or seventy men, besides their Colonel, 
Mackenzie, who withstood the wasting siege at Lucknow. Some 
remain in the band, for which a peculiar and thrilling musical 
reminiscence of the event that relieved the garrison — the * coming 
of the Campbells' — has been arranged by an ingenious composer. 
First, the main body of the band, standing under the pavilion, be- 
gan ¥rith solemn, beautiful, low, despairing music, breathing elo- 
quently of the situation — the starvation and misery of the gamson 
in Lucknow. When this mournful strain had compelled the entire 
assemblage in the gardens to silence, there came from the distance- 
away to the rear of the pavilion, and, as it seemed, bej'ond the 
very gates of the city — the faintest attenuated sound of bag-pipes. 
The change of the music interjireting the scene in Ijiicknow, re- 
vealed that the garrison had heard but could not yet believe their 
ears. Again, but hardly more distinct, came the note of the bag- 
pipes ; and the rising, tremulous tones of the brass instnunents and 
fifes indicated the pertusbation in Lucknow. As the thii-d note 
arose, the startling query, *Dinna ye hear the slog.m ?' breathed 
through the band ; and when at last thero was no mistaking that 
wild familiar sound of the Scottiah hills the cry of 'The Campbells 
are coming !' was l&ted by all the instruments under the iiavilion. 
Thence forward as the bag-pipes approached nearer, still near, and 
the far off bugle could be heard sounding the charge, the music rose 
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louder like the voices of the saved at Lucknow, and became rich 
with the melody -and pathos of 'Annie Laurie' and *Auld Lang 
Syne.' Tlie piece closed with the pipers marching in, though ite 
actual termination was drowned by cheers, in which the Prince 
himself hardly refrained from joining." 

THE PttlNCE AT BRANTFOHD. 

During hi ; visit to Brantford, His Royal Highness was invested 
with the insignia of a chief of the Six Nation Indians. He was first 
presented >vith an address to which he replied as follows : — '* I am 
deeply touched at your address, and pleased at your kind offer to 
make me a chief of your confederacy ; and I shall have pleasure in 
communicating to the Queen, my mother, your exi)ression8 of devo- 
tion and loyalty to Her Royal Person and Throne." The formal 
creation of His Royal Highness, a Chief of the Confederacy, was 
then performed, by the presentation to him of a string of white 
wampum beads, and the giving to him the name of Karaghkantye, 
which means the Mying Sun, and which was bestowed upon him as 
emblematic of his journey from the east towards the west. This 
giving of names is a somewhat peculiar custom. The Mohawk tribe, 
to which His Royal Highness has become attached, has three tribal 
designations : Karaglikantye, signifying a wolf ; Karonghyataigowagh, 
signifying a turtle ; and Karonghyontye, a bear. When a Chief ^s 
created he selects which designation he may choose and is named 
accordingly ; but in this case, the first having a double meaning, 
and the second being appropriate to the visit of His Royal High- 
ness, it was bestowed upon him. This ceremony having been per- 
formed, the party visited tlie Indian Institute, from the windows of 
which they witnessed the celebrated Indian war daine, performed 
by a dozen expert dancers, dressed in fantastic costume, and selected 
for the occasion ; and they then proceeded to the Town of Brant- 
ford, the streets ijresenting a gay appearance, several arches having 
been thrown across them, and their being a fine display of bunting. 
The carriages proceeded to the Square, where a platform had been 
erected, in front of which was an amphitheatre, upon which were 
seated the cluldren of tlie Schools, each with a bouquet of flowers, 
and w^ho sang *' God Save the Queen" as the Prince ascended the 
platform. 

THE PRINCE AT HAMILTON. 

On Saturday morning while at Hamilton, Prince Arthur re- 
quested that Mr. E. Browne and his family should visit Arkledun 
at half -past ten o'clock. In obedience to this request, the family 
attended upon His Royal Highness, and there found Mr. Ewing, of 
Toronto, who had received the Royal command to be in attendance. 
At the ret^uest of the Prince, a photograph was taken of Mr. and 
Mrs. Browne, and family, with His Royal Highness as the centre 
of the group. A number of copies are ordered to be printed for 
the members of the Royal family. Thi-i little incident was a most 
graceful recognition of the liberality of Mr. Browne in placing his 
splendid residence at the disposal of the Prince, and is as gratifying 
to Mr. Browne's fellow citizens, as we aresui*eit must be to himself. 
Before leaving. His Royal Highness presented Mr. Browne with a 
very beautiful breast i)in. The front of the pin is in the form of 
a horse shoe, inlaid with beautiful turquoise and pearls, and sur- 
mounted by a cro-^vn — the rim of the crown being inlaid with emer- 
alds and carbuncles. In the centre is the monogram of His Royal 
Highness, A. >V., Arthur William, beautifully inlaid with rubies. 
Tlie pin is the most beautiful we have seen, and will, we are sure, 
bo long treasured by the worthy recipient, as a memento of the visit 
to this city, of the third son of cmr beloved Queen. We are glad 
to know that His Royal Highness and suite are profuse in their ex- 
pressions of the pleasure they have felt at their reception in the 
loyal city of Hamilton. 



I. gapers «tt i^rartical Mnaim. 

1. A SUGGESTIVE LESSON IN TEACHING. 

In a letter to the Lal/jer explaining his persistence in declining 
h<morary degrees, Henry Ward Beecher gives the following account 
of how he was taught to conquer in studying, and to stick to what 
he had learned. The teacher was William P. N. Fitzgenild ; the 
school Mount Pleasant Classical Institute, Amherst, Mass. 

*' I first went to the blackboard, uncertain, sr)ft, full of wimper- 
ing. *That lesson must bo learned,' he said, in a very quiet tone, 
but with a tenible intensity, and with the cei*tainty of Fate. All 
explanations and excuses he trod under foot with utter scomful- 
ness. *IwauttlKit problem. I don't want any reasons why I 
don't get it' 'I did »tudy it two hours.' * That's nothing to me— 
I want the lesson. You need not study it at all, or yuu may study 
it ten hours — just to suit yourself. I want the lesson. Underwood, 
go to the blackboard !' * Oh, yes, but Underwood got somebody to 
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show him his lesson. ' ^What do I caro how you get it? That's 
your business. But you must have it. ' 

** In the midst of a lesson, his cold and calm voice would fall 
upon me in the midst of a demonstration — 'No !' I hesitated, 
stopped, and then went back to the beginning ; and, on reaching 
the same spot again — *No !' uttered with the tone of perfect con- 
viction, barred my progress. 'The next !' and I sat down in red 
confusion. He, too, was stopped with *No!* but went right on, 
finished, and as he sat down, was rewarded with 'Very well.' 
'Why,' whimpered I, * I recited it just as he did, and you said No I' 
'Why didn't you say Yes ! and stick to it ? It is not enough to 
know your lesson. You must know that you know it ! You have 
learned nothing till you are sure. If all the world says No, your 
business is to say Yes, and prove it !' " 



2. KINDERGARTENS. 

Another educational need of the country, and one that many 
consider more urgent even than the need of high schools, is a class 
of schools equivalent to the German Kjudergai-tens. For the 
larger proportion of the pupils of the primary schools, the subjects 
there taught and the methods of instruction pursued, are grievously 
unsuitable. And there are besides, especially in the larger towns 
and cities, multitudes of children too young to be admitted to the 
public schools, yet old enough to receive and to be greatly in need 
of systematic physical, mental, and moral training. For such 
children, Froebel's system is peculiarly well adapted ; and as fast 
as teachers and parents become acquainted with its merits. Kinder- 
gartens become a public necessity. We have no doubt that before 
many years they will be found -in every coiauiunity. One thing 
that has delayed and still delays their inti'oductlon, is the lack of 
properly qualified teachers. Teacliers have had no means of 
qualifying themselves for the work sliort of an impossible sojourn 
in Germany. This difficulty, however, wo are happy to learn, is 
likely soon to be remedied. In Boston, Mrs. and Miss Kriege, two 
thorouglily trained Kindergartens, have opened a genuine Kinder- 
garten, ^vith a training school for teachers ; while in Springfield, 
Mass., Prof. Wieb^, a disciple of Froebel, has ojiened an Institute 
consisting of a Kindergarten, a primary class, and a training school 
for imparting information gratuitously to those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the system. From him Froebel's method 
has already been acquired by several teachers ; and, as a result, 
has been introduced into two of the schools connected with the 
State Institution at Monson, Mass. There is roftson to believe that 
Kindergartens wiU also soon be made a part of the school systems 
of Boston, Mass., and Syracuse-, N. Y. 



II. Mnrntim in vumm (&mnim». 



1. THE SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 

The best schools in Europe are found in Bavaria, in Saxony and 
in Prussia, and the best of these of those countries are in Munich, 
in Dresden and in Berlin. In these cities the schools are con- 
ducted with primary reference to menial development, and, as a 
means to this end, the subject'] of study are so classified and taught 
as to lead to the acquisition of knowledge in a scientific manner. I 
notice, as I go about to the different school rooms of a large educa- 
tional institution, that they are all well supphod with t]i« means of 
illustrating every topic that is taught. In one school-room, in which 
botany is studied, I saw the plants for analysis, all growing in pots, 
which were arranged on shelves about ike room. In another room, 
where zoology is taught, the students were supplied with specimens 
of the objects thev are required to study, and these specimens are 
BO arranged that tliey are always before ike student as he stu'dies, 
or near him to be used as illustrations as he recites. The teachers 
do not require rules to be committed to memory at first, and 
then all mental operations to bo performed in l]iina obedience to 
the rule, but they require the rule, or general principle, to be de- 
rived from an observation which the pupU is led to make for him- 
self. 

In the study of language the pupil is led to the principles of con- 
struction by a study of construction he has himself been led by his 
teacher to make, and language is in no case to be used by the pupil 
imtil he possesses the ideas and thought which the language ex- 
presses. The teacher of geometry first teaches by object-lessons the 
principles upon which geometrical reasoning depends ; then the 
pupU is led to tlie solution of problems by means of his own reason- 
ing, in which he himself makes an application of the principles he 
himself has learned. The pupil is trained to observe by observing, 
to reason by reasoning, and to do by doing. In the principal Ger- 



man schools I visited, the teachers have for the primary objecta of 
their thoughts, as they teach the wants of the human mind. The 
German mind is naturally metaphysical. There is, accordingly, in 
all plans of German education, a thorough classification of objsds 
of study. The schools are graded, are related to one another in 
accordance with the plans of study. In Bavaria, Saxony sod 
Prussia there are schools called Volks schools or people's sdiooli, 
in which the common branches of learning are taught, and which 
all the German youth are required by law to attend, from the age 
of 7 to 10 years in some States, and from 6 to 13 yean in othen. 

The law is popular with all classes and is rigidly enforced. The 
common people, as well as the upper classes, 2l give a cordial sup- 
port to the common school. At 8 o'clock in the morning the streeti 
of the city are filled with pupils of the primair schools and stadenti 
of the higher grades, each with his satdiel of Dooks tied to his bad, 
marching cheerfully to his appointed place for study. After 8 
o'clock no children of school age are to be found away from their 
classes. Each parish of a town must have at least one primary or 
elementary school, and most towns, in addition to these elementary 
schools, have at least one upper or burgher school, as it is called. 

The German children at school all appear neatly dressed, and, 
what I am sorry to say is not alwrys true in my own country, theae 
children are trained to good manners. When a stranger enters a 
school room, the children all rise and remain standing until the 
stranger is seated, or until they are invited to be seated ; and when 
the visitor leaves, the children all rise and remain standing until he 
has closed the door behind him. This practice is observed in all 
the grades of schools, from the first primary up to the senior dais 
in the university. 

If a parent is not able to clothe his child properly for school, then 
he is ch)thed at the public expense. The cnildren of the rich are 
found sitting on the same seat with those of the poor, and the nobles 
do not hesitate to allow their children to receive their elementaiy 
training in the same classes in which the children of the humble 
are trained, and the boy who has the most brains and explains his 
lessons best, is the best fellow while his young school days kst, 
whatever distinctions may be made in after life. After leaving the 
common school the German youth can enter upon the duties of 
active life or they may enter the trade school, where they remain 
three years, ai^ prepare for the various trades thoy may choose to 
follow. 

Then he can follow his trade, or he can enter the industrial school 
and in two years graduate an architect, an engineer, a chemist, etc., 
or, if he wishes, he can pass from the industrial school to the 
polytechnic rchool, and prepare to take a high position in the 
mechanical aics. The student may leave the common schools also 
and enter the gymnasium, where Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
rhetoric, history and chemistry are taught. From the gymnasium 
the student can take up the study of a profession, or he can go 
thence to a university, where ho can fit himself to take the highest 
position in any profession he chooses, and where he can know all 
the subjects of his study as sciences. 

In the gymnasium the students are required to study and recite 
thirty-two hours per week, and before graduating to pass over a 
course of study which requires nine years to complete. The Ger- 
man teachers, as a class, are better prepared for their work than 
tlie teachers of any other country. They are encouraged to fit 
tliemselvos for a high excellence in their profession by the preference 
which is always given to teachers who have a professional training, 
and by the honour which is everywhere accorded to teaching as a 
profession. In Germany the boys are always educated apart from 
the girls, and a male teacher is always placed over a class of bojs 
and usually a female teacher over a class of girls. In the graded 
schools of the cities the teacher continues over the same class 
from the time it enters the schools until its graduation. This plan 
requires every teacher to be qualified to teach all the topics found 
in the whole course of study. Teachers of one State are encouraged 
by tilt government to visit the schools of other States, so that any 
improvement made in the schools of one section may be rapidly in- 
troduced into the other sections. Teachers are also encouraged to 
hold conventions for mutual improvement. — Dresden Correspondenc* 
of the Sprwigfield Republican, 



2. SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS' FUND. 

The following remarks on this subject were read by the late Mr. 
George Elmslie, at a recent meeting of the Teachers' County Asso- 
ciation, at Elora. He sent tliem for insertion in this Journal^ 
but, as will be seen by a notice on page 169, he iias suddenly called 
away before they were published. Of his merits in this matter, A 
Dingwall Fordyco, Esq. , Local Superintendent of the County, thus 
writes: — **Mr. Elmslie's advocacy of this matter was certainly 
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most unselfish, since about six months ago, he was struck with 
paralysis, and although able subsequently, with his daughter's aid, 
to carry on the school till the day before his death, the evident 
effects of the first seizure must have made it apparent to himself 
that his hold of life was exceedingly precarious. ' 

Of all sorts of labour in this Dominion, intellectual seems to be 
the least valued and worst paid. 

Of the learned professions, the two most important and most in- 
fluential in the formation of the character, the habits and tlie pros- 
X>ority of its subjects, the clergyman and the teacher, are the most 
wretchedly remunerated. It is true that in the case of the clergy- 
man, the wise and energetic measures recently adopted by the 
Synods of several denominations, are fast bringing about a better 
state of things. 

The funds for widows and orphans and superaimuated clergymen 
of the Anglican, U. Presbyterian and Scotch Presbyterian Churches, 
and the great prosperity of these funds, now secTire to their widows 
and orphans, and worn out clergymen, the necessaries and some of 
the comforts of life. 

To come to our own profession, how differently situated are we? 
The average salary of a Common School teacher in the Counties of 
this Province is $261. Compare this with the wages and salaries 
of artisans, mechanics, clerks, salesmen, millers and millers assist- 
ants. Our salaries nearly equal the wages of the ploughman, farm 
servant or hodman — a goodly price that we are valued at ! 

The Board of Education with a forethought, at once wise, 
generous and just, established a Superannuated Fund, which 
chiefly through the poverty, and I may add in part by the inatten- 
tion of teachers, is now almost swamped. The average retiring 
allowance being reduced in 1867 to $28.31 ; 54 cents, 44 mills per 
week ; 7^ cents per diem. Scarcely enough for bare existence, 
and be it remembered there is no provision for widows and orphans, 
which is imi)eratively required. This allowance of $28.81 is barely 
equal to the old Scottish parish pauper alms of half a crown a 
week ! 

By what means are these serious and even fearful evils to be 
remedied? The iirst step undoubtedly must be the raising of 
teachers salaries to an *equality with the ws^cs of mechanics, 
artisans, clerks and clergymen — no unreasonable demand. This 
difficulty overcome, how is the Superannuated Fund to be re- 
established, or re-created with a provision for widows and orphans. 
Chiefly, I think, in ihe way heretofore pursued by the churches 
aboye-named, (cuyus rei pars magna fui) : — 

1. By a unanimous agreement of the whole body of teachers to 
pay annually from the time of their appointment the sum of dol- 
lars into the Superannuated and Widows and Orphans Fimd. Thia 
also to be a condition of their obtaining a Certificate. 

2. That the whole body of teachers respectfully request the 
Board of Education to recommend and enjoin upon Superinten- 
dents and School Trustees to pay over and above the teachers 
salary into this Superannuated and Widows Fund, a sum equal to 
the teachers subscription. 

3. By a unanimous appeal of the whole body of teachers to the 
public, setting forth the justice and necessity of our case, and 
entreating their aid in the way of subscriptions, donations and be- 
quests. 

4. That the teachers petition Government for the extraordinary 
grant of $ ^ or such sum as may be a sufficient nucleus or 
foundation for the Teachers Superannuated and Widows and Or- 
phans Fund, 

5. That the moneys arising from these or any other resources be 
vested in the hands of responsible Trustees, — of them members 
of the Board of Education, to be by them invested in Government, 
Municipal, or other satisfactory securities. Principal and interest 
to be kept unbroken and allowed to accumulate for the space of — 
years. • 

Cases of necessity occurring within this period of accumulation 
must be met in part by the school section in which they occur, in 
part by a small contribution ; say — from each teacher, and a like 
contribution from each School Section or Board of Trustees. 



III. giograpWral Meitht». 

1, MR. GEORGE ELMSLIE. 

Another pioneer has gone. On Monday last, George Elmslie, 
Esq., resident in Alma, where he was engaged in school-teaching, 
was seized with a paralytic stroke — having suffered from a similar 
attack some time ago — and died on Tuesday morning. In liim, 
Nichol loses one of her first settlers north of the Grand River. 
Wb". Elmslie was a native of Aberdeen, at the well-known college 



heard much of Canada, through the work on America published by 
the Hon. Adam Ferguson, he, came out, and purchased from Mr. 
Gilkinson about 2000 acres on Concessions 11 and 12 of Nichol, in 
what has since been known as the **Bon Accord" Settlement. 
Coming in with a fair share of money, this little colony made im- 
provements rapidly, and their exertions, coupled with those of men 
of ample means resident about Fergus, acquired for Nichol the title 
of "The Model Township" — a title which it amply sustains and 
richly deserves at this day. — Mr. Ebnslie's "place" was known far 
and wide, his house being the best log residence erected in the 
Coimty, and his farm having been cleared in such a manner as to 
retain much of the timber siurounding his home, after the fashion 
of an old country park. The whole north country owes much to 
him as a stock breeder. He it was who first introduced the Dur- 
hams to this section, and much of the strain of that blood which 
pervades all the cattle of this neighborhood may be traced to his 
herd. Failing to make his farming operations remunerative, he 
found ^JB early education valuable, and obtAined charge of the 
Grammar School in Hamilton, Mr. Tassie, the present able head- 
master of Gait School, being associated with him. He afterwards 
returned to Bonaccord, engaging in the cattle breeding of which we 
have spoken. He shortly abandoned farming altogether, and |4II- 
chased the Elora Backwoodsman newspaper, which he edited with 
ability for a short time. — During some years he has been employed 
in teaching in Bon Accord, Elora and Alma. It is too common, we 
know to "si>eak well of the dead," but it requires no stretch of 
liberality to tell of the kind heart, the open hand, the generous 
disposition of George Elmslie. Hospitable, benevolent, sympa- 
thising, he was a better friend to others than to himself, and there 
is not one amongst the old settlers who will not mourn his decease. 
— Ehra Express. 



2. JAMES FORNIERI, ESQ. 

Professor James Fomieri, LL.D., who so long filled the chair of 
Modem Languages in University College, Toronto, died recently 
near Toronto. He has certainly been an extraordinary man in Ids 
time. He was a prominent actor in the stormy period succeeding 
the French Revolution, fought and distinguished himself under the 
great Napoleon, led a clieckered life for a long time after, and 
finally settled down to the duties of a Professorship, which his 
scholarly attainments well qualified him to discharge. The patient, 
kind old man will not soon be forgotten by those who at any time 
made his acquaintance, or shared the benefit of his teachings. 

3. REV. DR. ADAM LILLIE. 

It is with much regret that we announce the deatli of the Rev. 
Adam Lillic, D.D., Theological Professor of the Congregational 
Colloge. Dr. Lillie was a native of Scotland, and in early life was 
a missionary in India, but emigrated to Canada with his family 
about thirty years ago. During most of that time he was a resident 
of Toronto, and closely identified with many important relicious 
and educational movements. For twenty-five years he has been 
the able instructor of the Theological students ol the Congrega- 
tional Church, and in that capacity has conferred important ser- 
vices, not only on his own denomination, but the public at large. 
He took a deep interest in all educationsJ matters, and was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Public Instruction, and an active supporter 
of the National University. Decidedly liberal in his politics, he 
took a prominent part in the agitation for the secularisation of the 
Clergy Reserves, and made his influence, as well as tliat of the 
denomination to which he belonged, instrumental in bringing about 
that act of justice to all sects and creeds. In 1852 he prepared a 
statement of the results of the Canadian census of 1851, which 
showed so marked an improvement in the population and agricul- 
tural and commercial resources of the Provinces, as compared with 
those of some of the United States in a parallel position, as ex- 
tremely to gratifiy our own peoj)le, and to draw attention in Europe 
to the advantages of Canada as a field for emigration. His lectures 
on this subject were re-printed several times ; on tlie last occasion, 
in Edinburgh. Although Dr. Lillie has for some years held his 
classes in Montreal, his sudden death will make a blank in this cit}r 
in a large circle by whom his many valuable qualities were 
thorougldy known and appreciated. — Globe, 



4. THE EARL OF DERBY. 



Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley was 14tli Earl of Derby, the title 

dating from the year 1485. He was bom in 1799, and succeeded 

his father in 1851. He was educated at Eton, and Christ Church, 

of which city ho received a classical education. In 1834, having ] Oxford, where he obtained the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse in 
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1819. Alniost immediately after leaving the University he entered 
the House of Commons. His first speech in Parliament, although 
upon a matter of only local interest, elicited the high encomiums of 
Sir J. Mackintosh, and it was followed in the same Session by a 
brilliant defence of that Church wliich he has just lived to see 
abolished. In 1826, he took office as Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, under Mr. Canning. Wlien Lord Grey came into power. Lord 
Stanley became Secretary for Ireland. In the stirring times which 
preceded and immediately followed the passage of the Refonu Bill, 
Lord Stanley's name stands most prominent. He was the steady 
and unflinching champion of the constitution against the powerful 
onslaughts of O'Connell and Slieil, exhibiting a power of debate 
which was not equalled by any member of the time. He defended 
the cause of judicious reforjn, and succeeded in carrying through 
Parliament measures for Education in Ireland, and for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in Jamaica. The Church Temporalities Act 
also owes to him its existence. When, in 1834, Lord Melbourne 
aimed another blow at the Irish Church, Lord Stanley withdrew 
from office, and for seven years acted with the Opposition. Ih 1841, 
he became Secretary of State for the Colonies, and continued so 
until Sir Robert Peel suddenly announced his intention to abandon 
til^ principle of Protection. Wliile accepting the theory of Free 
Trade, Lord Stanley declared that the time was not ripe for its 
adoption ; and jointly with Lord George Bentinck, he at once 
raised the banner of Opposition. For seven years he threw all his 
energies into the scale against Peel and Lord John Russell, till, in 
1852, he was called to the Premiership. His first administration 
was marked by all the activity of his own character. He passed 
the Militia Bill ; and a salutary measure of Chancery Reform which 
inaugurated a new era in the processes of law in Britain. After 
the general election of 1852, finding himself in a minority in the 
Commons, he tendered his resignation, declining to hold office on 
the sufferance of his opponents. But in 1858, the exigencies of the 
situation seemed to demand his services, and he formed a ministry 
which introduced a Reform Bill that is now acknowledged to have 
been superior to that subsequently brought in by Mr. Gladstone. 
But party feeling ran high, and when the bill was rejected. Lord 
Derby again resigned. The Whigs, beaten upon their Reform Bill, 
they once more yielded to the Conservative party ; and in 186G, 
Lord Derby formed his last ministry. Aided by the tact and genius 
of Disraeli, as well as by the powerful foreign policy of the Premier's j 
son, that ministry won the admiration of even its opponents. But 
Lord Derby's health was fast declining, and in 18G7, he reluctantly 
withdrew from Downing Street. He continued to give to Mr. 
Disraeli the weight of his counsel and support. His last political 
act was to enter his earnest protest against the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. Lord Derby was an indefatigable worker. 
During a long, arduous and eventful political career he found time 
for varied pursuits. In his earlier days he was a fine rider, and his 
love for horses placed him for some years in a prominent position 
on the turf. He was an ardent sportsman of the most unyielding 
integrity ; the high principle which he evinced in political life shin- 
ing forth in every incident of his career. He expended the means 
at his disposal with lavish liberality for tlie benefit of his fellow- 
men, and his name will be remembered as long as the Lancashire 
distress, and the American civil war are recorded. He was a liberal 
patron of the fine arts, and added largely to the valuable collection 
which now adorns the family residence at Knowsley. As an Irish 
landlord, he was always popular, <il though his estates in that country, 
situated in Tipperary, lie among a part of the population which is 
not the most peaceful. But he was liberal, considerate and just to 
his tenantry ; and those are qualities which none know better than 
the Irish how to appreciate. His love for classical literature, first 
imbibed at Eton, remained through life — and his late translation of 
the Iliad is one of the best we have in the language. But it was in 
Parliament that his abilities shone with most lustre. He was an 
eloquent speaker and a powerful debater. His attacks upon the 
foreign policy of Lord Russell, and his battles sin^'lehanded against 
O'Connell, present some of the finest oratorical displ.-iys wliicli the 
ago has produced. No one knew better how to find the weak point 
of an enemy, and fcvf have ever been able to strike liome with more 
precision or more force. To any one who had occjision to converse 
with him. Lord Derby was uniformly affable and kind ; ever ready 
to give iiiformation, to answer enquii'ies, and to offer the advice 
that might be solicited from him. The late Prince Consort had im- 
plicit confidence in his wisdom ; and on his death-bed he named 
Lord Derby as the man to whom the Queen was to look for counsel 
in any emergency. Lord Derby wiis made Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 18'o2, having been elected Lord Hector of the 
University of GLisgow as long ago im 1834. His younger son, 
Frederick Arthur, bom 1841, has a seat in the House of Commons; 
and the elder, Edward Henry, bom in 1826, is now the fifteenth 
Efljrl of Derby. 



5. THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

The cable telegram informed us of the death of the late Bight 
Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D., Bishop of Exeter, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one yejirs. 

Dr. Phillpotts wjis bom in Gloucester, Engl and, in May, 1778, in 
the same house in which Whitfield, the founder of the OaJviniBtic 
Methodists was bom, and where his father kejjt an inn. It is re- 
markable that both the fathers of Whitfield and Phillpotts, although 
tavern keej^ers, were regarded with more than ordinary favour by 
their townsmen, and were included among the list of those known 
as '* respectable." When about fourteen years of age the subject 
of this sketch was elected to a scholarship in Corpus Christi Collie, 
Oxford, and in June, 1705, took the degree of B. A., and soon after 
was awarded the Chancellor's prize for an essay ** On the iufluenoe 
of Religious Principle. " In 1796 he was elected to a fellowship al 
Magdalen College, and about the stune time won the prize offered 
by tlie Asiatic Society for a Latin panegyric on Sir Wm. Jones, the 
celebrated Oriental scholar. In 1804, and after he liad taken his 
degree of M. A., Mr. Phillpotts married Miss Surtees, a niece of the 
late Lord Eldon. Not long after he became chaplain to Dr. Bar- 
rington. Bishop of Durham, with whom he remained until death 
parted liim from the old prelate twenty years later. 

In 180G Dr. Phillpotts first appeared before the public in the 
character of a controvei*sialist. Dr. Barrington had delivered an 
episcopal charge wliich the late Catholic historian. Dr. Lingard, had 
attacked with force. To this attack the now deceased gentleman 
replied, defending the Bishoj) of Durham with great spirit. Thia 
event was the forerunner of never-ending controversies. He aub- 
sequently wi'oto some pamphlets defending and \^dicating the 
established clergy in the north of England from the attacks made 
against them in the House of Lords by Lords Grey and Durham. 
For the services thus rendered he was rewarded first with tlie office 
of Prebendary of Durham Cathedral in 1809, and ten years later 
with the rich living of Stanhc)i>e. In 1321 he took his degree of 
D. D. , and four years later a^^ain entered the lists of controversy as 
the opponent of Mr. Charles Butler, author of " The Vindication 
of the Roman Catholic Church," which publication had met h's dis- 
approbation. Dr. Phillpott*8 reply to this work was published in 
an octavo volume, and attracted much attention at the time. A 
year subsequent (1826) he continued the controversy by publishing 
** A Supplemental Letter to Charles Butler, Esq., on some parts of 
the evidence given by the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, particularly 
by Dr. Doyle, before the Committee of tlie two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the session of 1825 ;" and also on certain passages in Dr. 
Doyle's ^' Essay on the Catholic Claims." Thia pamphlet ended 
the controversy, so far as Mr. Butler was concerned, but during the 
following year, when the question of Catholic emancipation occupied 
the public attention. Dr. Phillpott's i)ublished liis celebrat-ed ** Let- 
ter to Mr. Canning," in which he gave expression to the most ex- 
treme Tory views, reviewing previous demands for certain kinds 
of securities from the Roman Catholics before they were placed up- 
on an equality with Protestants. This letter was the great aenaa- 
tion of the day, and passed through several editions. 

As might be supposed the labours of Dr. Phillpotts were not al- 
lowed to go unrecognized and unrewarded. In 1828 he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Chester, and in October 1830, he waa ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Wellington to the bishopric of Exeter. As 
a member of the House of Lords Bishop Phillpotts was distinguish- 
ed for his zealous advocacy of tory principles. He opposed every 
liberal measure before Parliament, including the Reform Bill, the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill, the Poor Law Bill, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission and the National Education Bill. He became the 
recognized Episcopal head of the High Church pai-ty, defending its 
dogmas and principles by his speeches in Parliament and by his 
writings, and warmly advocating the revival of Convocation and of 
otlier ecclesi.'u^ticid customs. In 1849 he rejected Mr. Gorham, who 
was nominated to the living of Brampford Spoke, Devonshire, on 
the ground that lie held erroneous opinions as to the effects of in- 
fant baptism. In his refusjvl to institute the nominee he waa 
supported by the ecclesijistical courts, but Mr. Gorham appealed to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who rendered a judg- 
ment in his favour in 1800. Upon hearing thia Dr. Phillpotts 
publislied a letter in which he formally excommunicated the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been a party to the decision, and 
who had also instituted Mr. Gorham into his living. In the follow- 
ing year he hold a synod of the clergy at Exeter, which was pro- 
nounced illogal by the law officers of the Crown. This was about 
the hi-at public a'i)puarance of the Bishop, then a man far advanced 
in years. His reputation rests entirely upon his controversies, 
which are so niunerous that the list of his pamphlets embracing 
them occupies no less than sixteen x^a^s in the new catalogue aX 
the British Muaeimi. 
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month of previous years. The fall of nun, 7th, 8th and 0th, was 4.092 
inches in depth, and a report from Chisholm^s llanids, 14 miles from Bello- 
villo, states that 7 inches (!) by measurement fell there on tho 7th. The ob- 
perver To.uortn a fall of 2.812 inches during about 12 hours, commencing at 
4.45 P.M., 2r;th. Rain on 7th, 8th, 9th, 20th, 25th, 2Gth. 

Cornwall.— A very pleasant month, as in 186-1. On 17th and 20th, two 
violent thunderstorms. Windstorms, 17th and 19th. Kain, Ist, 7th, 8th, 
17fch, 20th, 2(5th. 

GoDEUiCH. — On 3rd, belt of auroral cloud at 11 P.M., from W to E, 4* 
wide, a few degrees S of Z. 14th, lightning. 15th, rainbow in E at 6 P.M. 
16th and 18th, thunder. 20th, lightning, thunder and rain. 26th, rainbow 
in K at 4, 4.30, 5, and 5.30 P.M. (double), with showers between. 29th, at 
10.15 P.M., a small meteor seen in NNW, passing from 70** to 50* above H 
to NNE, and then bursting with colored light — slight inclination to H. Wind 
storms, 4th, 5th, 27th, 28th. Fog, Ist. Rain, 7th, 16th, 16th, 20th, 25th, 
2oth,27th. 

Hamilton. — On 1st, white frost, first of season. 3rd, auroral streamers 
and a bright band. 4th, a few streamers and an ordinary arch. 5th, a few 
streamers and faint arch. 14th, clouds at 8 P.M. from Is to SW, with very 
faint streamers. 27tb, aurora just visible at 7 P.M.; at 7.20 streamers quite 
distinct, and arch from NE to NW, 15° high ; 7.40, arch bright and longer 
towards W, streamers very faint; 8 P.M., streamers disappearing and arch 
separating into two, the second lower; at 9 P. M. but one arch, very bright 
from N to NW, streamers perceptible E of N ; at 12.30 streamers brighter, 
all else subsiding. 16th, lightning, thunder and rain. 20th, lightning. 
25th, thunder and rain. 24th, an ordinary meteor at 7.30 P.M., 30** high, 
fell S. The week ending 25th was the warmest of the season — mean temp. 
70*. 10. Frost, Ist, 27th. Wind storms, 4th, 6th, 16th, 25th. Fogs, 8th, 
18th, 2.3rd. Ilain, 7th, 8th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 2l8t, 22nd, 26th. The 
rain, 7th, began from SE, which is unusual, and by noon it had veered round 
toNE. 

Pembroke.— On 2nd, very brilliant aurora — sheets of pale light flashing 
from NH to Z, and four stationary masses of light in tiers parallel with H, 
the highest a little E of Z. 6th, shooting star. 14th ancf 15th, dew very 
heavy. 18th and 28th, fo^loo dense to observe appearance of sky. 17th. 
20th, 25th, lightning with thunder and rain. 20th, lightning in evening ana 
thunder at noon. 28th, ice formed in morning. The storm of 26th and 27th 
was followed by great and sudden change of temperature. Wind storms, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 21st, 26th— 27th. Fogs, 13th. 18th, 22nd, 23rd. Rain, 
3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 17th, 20th, 26th, 26th, 27th, 28th. Harvest Uterthan 
last year, but crops good and well secured. Temperature unusually high and 
rainfall large. 

Peterborough. On 1st, four small falling stars obseryed; faint arch of 
auroral light over NH at 8.10 P.M., disappeared soon aiter 9 P.M. 2nd, 
auroral light shewing over strati at N. 3ra, auroral light appearing through 
cloud about 10 P.M. 6th, faint auroral light at 8.4 P.M., and a streamer 
for 12 minutes; two stray swallows seen to-day. 6th, three swallows seen. 
13th, at 8.20 P.M., a low narrow auroral arch over NH; about 8.40, a few^ 
streamers, very broad arch growing brighter and many oright streamers; at' 
N WZ a faint crimson hue lasted for some time - soon after NH and NZ full 
of auroral light, interspersed with light streamers; about 10.40, groups of 
light streamers standing on arches. zOth, silent lightning constantly play- 
ing from about 7 P.M. till near 10— a heavy hail storm reported to have oc- 
curred at this time about 17 miles to NE. 27th, spiculse of ice on small 
pools; at 9 P.M. auroral light and many auickly moving streamers at NH. 
28Ui, cucumbers, melons and tomatoes killed by frost. 29th and 30th, low 
arch of faint auroral light. Frost, Ist, 2nd, 11th. 27th, 28th. Fogs, 11th, 
13th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th. Rain, 7th, 8th, 9tb, 17th, 25th, 26th. 
During one fall the depth was 4.104 inches in 41 hours. A pleasant and 
genial mouth, occasionally sultry as July. Mean temperature unusually 
high. 

SiMOOE. — Lightning with thunder and rain, 17th and 20th. Frost, Ist and 
2nd. Rain, 7th, 8th, 17th, 21st, 22nd, 27th. 

Stratford. — Lightning with thunder and rain, 16th, 20th. 26th. Frost, 
1st, 2nd, 10th, 27th, 28th. Fogs, 3rd, 17th, 23pd, 24th, 27th. Rain, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 22n(f, 25th, 26th. 

Windsor.— 9th, two meteors from N towards SW. 11th, meteor in E 
towards H. 14th, lunar halo, also loth, 16th, 17th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th. 
Frost, 27th, 28th. Rain, 6th, 7th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 25th, 
26th. 

1. ** sow BESIDE ALL WATERS." 

" In the morning sow thy seed, and in tho eroning withold not thine hand ; for thoa 
knowest not whethtr ihall prosper, either this or that, or whtther they both shall be 
allko good."— Ecc. xi. 6. 

Sow ye beside all waters. 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye shall reap, if ye be not weary. 

For the Spirit breathes o'er aU. 
Sow, though the thorns may wound thee ; 

One wore the thorns for thee : 
And, though the cold world scorn thee, 
* Patient and hopeful be. 
Sow ye beside all waters. 

With a blessing and a prayer ; 
Name Him whoso hand upholds thee. 

And sow thou everywhere. 

Sow when the sunlight sheddeth 

Its warm and cheering ray ; 
For the rain of heaven descendeth 

When the sunbeams pass away. 
Sow when the tempest lours, 

For cabner days wiU break ; 



And the seed, in darkness nourished, 

A goodly plant will make. 
Sow when the morning breaketh 

In beauty o*er the land ; 
And, when the eveninff falleth. 

Withhold not thou thine hand. 

Sow, though the rock repel thcc, 

In its c(3d and sterile pride, 
Some cleft may there be riven. 

Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish ; 

And, though the tares abound. 
Like the willows by the waters 

Will the scattered grain be found. 
Work while the daylight lasteth. 

Ere the shades of night come on ; 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 

And the labourer's work is done. 

Work in the wild waste places. 

Though none thy love may own ; 
God marks the down of the thistle 

The wandering wind hath sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness. 

Or call thy labour vain ? 
The word that for Him thou bearest 

Shall return to Him luzain. 
On ! with thy heart in Heaven, 

Thy strength — ^thy Master's might. 
Till the wild waste places blossom 

In the warmth of a Saviour's light. 

Sow by the wayside gladly. 

In the damp dark caverns low. 
Where the sunlight never reacheth. 

Nor healthful streamlets flow ; 
Where the withering air of poison 

Is the yonng bud's earliest breath. 
And the wild unwholesome blossom 

Bears in its beauty — death. 
The ground impure, o'ertrodden 

By life's disfiguring years. 
Though blood and ^ilt have stained it. 

May yet be soft from tears. 

Watch not the clouds above theo, 

Let the whirlwind round thee sweep ; 
God may the seed-time give thee, 

But another's hand may reap. 
Have faith, though ne'er beholding 

The seed burst from its tomb, 
Thou know'st not which may prosper, 

Or whether all shall bloom. 
Room on th^ narrowest ridses 

The ripening sprain will mid, 
That the Lord of the harvest coming. 

In the harvest sheaves may bind. 

From " Whi9per$ in the Palms," hy Anna Shiptwu 



2. BOYS WITHOUT HEADS AND BOYS WITHOUT HEAItTa 

We dip the following from Frank Leslie's Boys and GirU 
Weekly : — 

There are two classes of boys I want to talk to you about — ^Bojs 
Without Heads, and Boys Without Hearts. Ah, you laugh at me, 
do you, and think I am joking ? But I will give you two closes of 
boys I know, and you will see what I mean. 

Tom Trigger was a boy without a head. He looked upon the world 
as a very jolly sort of plaoe. where there was plenty of fun to be 
had, plenty to cat and drinlc, and lots of time to do it in. He 
looked upon school as a place where boys were punished because 
they were not bom clever, and he wished people learned geography 
and history as birds learned to sing and to build their nests. He 
looked upon books as all ver^ well in their war, but not much use 
unless they had something m them about giants or hobgoblins. 
When he went out for a walk, he regarded a river as a capital in- 
vention for playing duck-and-drake in ; a tree as a very useful thing, 
if it bore chestnuts or apples ; and a meadow as a rery desirable 
thing, if it had' a nice even strip, with not too much grass, for ball. 
The moon he did not believe to be made of cream cheese, nor did 
he think the stars were diamonds ; if he thought about them at all, 
it was only to wonder what a pity they were not all of them a little 
bigger, and able to give as much light as the sun. Tom Trigger 
was. of course, a dunce ; it wasn't because he could not leam, but 
he aid not see what use it was to bother himself about thinking. 
People liked him because he was very kind and very unselfish. If 
he saw a poor sailor sitting by the path with a big picture of a ship 
wrecked at sea, and a whale about three times the size of the ship 
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not the resolt of thought or prinoiple, but just the impulse of the 
moment. Tom was a great favorite among the boys of his class, 
"but sensible boys used rather to pity him, and say, "Poor fellow, he 
knows nothing and can do nothing but play." His parents were, 
of course disappointed in him. They wanted him to be a good 
aoholar, that he might turn out a cleyer, useful man ; but Tom 
never thought about that — ^he was a boy without a head, and wheii 
lie grew up, and found he could not get on in the world, and that 
nobody cfu^ much for him, life seemed only a poor sort of thing 
to him after aU. He never thought that if ho had only improved 
luB young da.3r8, and had tried to learn a lesson from everjrthing he 
saw and heard, he would have been a better and a happier man. 

Harry Buttons was a boy without a heart. He was no more like 
Tom Trigger than chalk is like cheese. He was a sharp, shrewd, 
clever boy — leamt him lessons well — took a delight in school duties, 
and was never so happy as when he was finding out the whys and 
ivherefores of anything. But few people liked him. The little 
boys at the school wouM dodge behind the nearest wall if they saw 
bim coming, for he used to fag* them, and give them no end of 
bullying, if they did not do what he wanted. His little sisters 
might cry their eyes out, if anything went wrong with them, before 
ECazry would try to relieve them. If he took a bird's nest, it was 
nothing to him whether the mother bird fluttered over the tree and 
raised her plaintive voice ; the cry newr went to his heart for he 
had not got one. Of course he was unkind. If he upset an apple- 
stall, he never thought of the trouble it gave the old woman to set 
it to rights again ; he never imagined it would give her poor old 
limbfl pain to stoop for the scattered stores, nor calculated that it 
might perhaps be a serious loss to her if any of the goods weie 
spoiled ; but. instead of feeling sorry, he laughed, and thought it 
was a capital morning's fun. If a subscription was made for the 
poor little Hottentots, Harry never found a penny in his pocket to 
go toward their relief. " Everybody for himself, is my motto," he 
would say ; and the man at the fishing-tackle shop would get the 
penny, and Harry would treasure up the fish-hooks or catcut, and 
never feel one pang of regret that he had not been self-denying. 
Few people loved him, and he seemed to love but few. When he 
left the sdiool, the little boys all rejoiced ; when he went from 
homo to a situation in the city, his sisters felt it to be quite a relief 
— ^there was no one to tease them, or break their playthings, or 
laugh at theur enjoyments ; and when he grew up to be a rich man, 
he was one of the most miserable people in Now York. Some tried 
to make friends with him ; but they soon grew tired of his hard, 
cold, selfish ways, and woiild say, in despair, "Well, we can't get 
blood out of a stone, that's certain," and so cave up the attempt. 

Now, boys, I don't waat to be too persomd, but what I should 
like to ask, in as delicate a manner as possible, is, do you know any 
hcfya like Tom Trigger or Harry Buttons ? If you do, just tell them 
from me, that if they want to be good, and useful, and happy, the 
boy with a head must get a heart, and the boy with a heut must 
get a head ; or, they may take the word of an old man for it, they 
will torn out no better than the two boys who have been the sub- 
ject of our chat. 

Cahadian Aknual Rboibtsr. — We have a prospeetus of Mr. H 

J. Morgan, of Ottawa, to publish An Annual BegiUer of PubUe Events 
in Canada, similar to that which has been published for so many ysais 
in Bogland. The usefulness of such a work would be very grest, and 
we shall, therefore hail with pleasure the appearance of that which is 
new promised. At present there is no record in Canada of the nature of 
the Annual Register in England ; nor any at all except the files of news- 
papers, which are by no means always perfect, and books of oiiginal 
record, such as the journals of parliament, which are not available for 
the great body of the public. * Mr. Morgan proposes to give us, in the 
focm of aa historical record, on annual volume of the chief events of the 
year. This is to begin with the act establishing the Dominion, followed 
hy a report of the proceedings which led to that event, including those 
in the Provincial Parliaments, the Convention of Quebec, the London 
Cooferenoe, the debates in the Imperial Parliament on Confederation, 
&C. ; the fin*«<^a1 affairs of the Dominion ; religious bodies ; art, science 



one and published at $3 . We believe that if tlie work is at all well tl. .1*0 
it will soon eatabliah its own uscf ulncaa, and that no library will Lc with- 
out it. We know that such a register will be of infinite use to news- 
paper men, and all others who have anything to do with public affairs, 
not that it will contain matter which they could not obtain, but in that 
It will save them great labour. We understand that Mr. Morgan has 
secured such assistance aa will enable him to keep the promise of his 
prospectus. 

University College.— At the recent matriculation of students 

at the University College, Toronto, the President said— In closing the 
presentation of prizes at this convocation, it will be necessary to com- 
mence with a short retrospective glance at what has taken place during 
the year on this occasion. On several former occasions it was found 
necessary to show the statistics of the University, in order to show the 
progress attained to. On this occasion, however, I feel relieved from 
that necessity in the large increase in matriculants, and the knowledge 
of the confidence that is felt in the University in every part of the 
Province, so that it is not necessary now for me to do as we have done 
on former occasions, and go deeply into statistics further than to indi- 
cate the large increase .shown, the modifications made, ftid the action of 
the Legislature during the year. I shall not, therefore, on this occasion 
stop to give more than necessary statistics, and very briefly the results 
of the matriculation examination. To this examination competitors are 
sent up from the Common and Grammar Schools, and the practical 
benefits of the system is shown by these figures : In arts and medicine 
the members entered for honours have been : — From the Upper Canada 
College, 8 ; in the first class 16, and 10 in the second class ; 6 from Gait 
G. S„ in the first class 7, and 11 in the second class ; 4 from Whitby 
G. S., in the first class 3, and 4 in the second class ; 3 from Hellmuth 
College, in the first class 4, and none in the second class ; 3 from Peter- 
boro' G., S., in the first-class 1, and 2 in the second class ; 3 from Wood- 
stock G. S., in the first class none, and 1 in the second class * 2 from 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, in the first class 4, and 4 in the second class — 
(Cheers) ; 2 from Simcoe G. S., in the first class 1, and 3 in the second 
class ; 2 from Weston G. S., in the first class none, and 4 in the second 
class ; 1 from Bowmanville G. S., in tlie first class 2, and none in tlie 
second class ; 1 from Port Hope G. S., in the first class 4, and 1 in the 
second class ; 1 from Perth G, S., in the first class 2, and 2 ifi the 
second class ; 1 from Chatham G. S., in the first class 2, and 1 in the 
second class ; 1 from Brampton G. S., in the first class 1, and 1 in the 
second class ; 1 from Samia G. S., in the first class 1, and 1 in the second 
class ; 1 from Victoria College G. S., in the first class 1, and none in 
the second class ; 1 from Elora G. S., in the first class none, and in the 
second class 4 ; 1 from Dundas G. S., in the first class 3, and 1 in the 
second class ; 1 from Toronto G. S., in the first class 2, and 2 in the 
second class ; 1 from Guelph G. S., in the first class none, and in the 
second class 3 ; 1 from Picton G. S., in the first class none, and 1 in 
the second class ; 1 from Woodstock L. Inst., in the first class 4, and 
none in the second class ; 1 from Private Tuition, in the first class none, 
and 4 in the second class ;* 1 from Self Taught, in the first class 3, and 
1 in the* second class. The totals being 48 ; entered for Honours in the 
first class 61, and 63 in the second class. * Of these Mr. Wallace had 
been previously educated at Drummondville G. S., Mr. Craig at Port 
Hope G. S., and Mr. McPherson at Manilla G. S. U. C. College sent 
8 candidates ; 3 took scholarships, one of them a double ; 16 first class 
and 10 second class honours. Gait sent 6 candidates ; 2 took scholar- 
ships; 7 first class and 11 second class honours. Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, sent 2 candidates ; 1 took scholarship, a double ; 4 first class 
and 4 second class honours. Hellmuth College sent 3 candidates; 1 
took scholarship, and 4 first class honours. Port Hope Granunar School 
sent 1 candidate ; 1 took scholarship ; 4 first class and 4 second class 
honours. Self Taught, 1 candidate ; 1 scholarship, a double-; 3 first 



^ literature ; promotions, appointments, obituaries ; public documents 

snd ibte papers of importance. The Editor proposes to give us this in I class and 3 second class honours. I have had this carefully prepared by 
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a friend, and I believe it ia perfectly accurate. The principle npon 
which the institution was established has been fully maintained, and 
the results of the examination have been unquestionable testimony to 
the usefiilness of the Grammar Schools, and the attraction to them 
which is oflfered under the system by which these honours and distinc- 
tions are awarded. If we examine the list I have given, I think we shall 
find that Port Hope is first on the list. And now, let me advert briefly 
to other topics ; I mean, first, the Bills brought before the Legislature 
on the subject. What shall be done T^'ith the Grammar Schools of the 
Province ? "When we consider what has been done, and the widespread 
feeling with respect to education in this country', we cannot but feel the 
greatest anxiety about them, and trust the Legislature will show the 
utmost care in dealing with the question. The learned speaker then 
proceeded to treat upon the Bill introduced last Session, and considered 
that the emoluments ofiercd should be such as to induce men who are 
best qualified by education and personal gifts for the high and responsi- 
ble positions offered. He referred also to the Medical Bill, and said the 
effect would be to diminish the number of undergraduates and graduates 
at the University ; but that, nevertheless, ho was sure they would 
cheerfully agree in anything which would obtain for the country the 
most highly educated and efficient men. During the past year there 
had been some modifications in the course of study, but these were not 
extensive, and were chiefly in the alteration of mere text books and 
matters of detaU. Ho would like to remove some misapprehensions 
which he understood existed on this subject ; no great cardinal changes 
had been made ; the original system had been maintained ; and it was 
still considered, as it always had been, that all should have some 
knowledge of each department, and devote themselves with especial 
care to one or two, or as had been properly said, an educated man should 
know not only everything of something, but something of everything, 
and foreign languages particularly, it was considered, should be closely 
cultivated. Another point was that all honours and distinctions were 
open to all without religious, national or political distinction. There 
remained but one matter to refer to, and to that he should briefly allude, 
namely, the visit of His Excellency the Governor General and Prince 
Arthur. He might mention that this was the third Prince of the blood 
Boyal who had visited this Institution ; first, the Prince of Wales, 
second, Prince Alfred, third. Prince Arthur. In welcoming these they 
did so not only as sons of her Majesty, but as the representatives of 
that constitutional liberty they enjoyed, the constitutional liberty of 
England, the liberty they hoped to transmit to their children, to their 
remotest posterity. In the visit of the Prince of Wales they welcomed 
the representative of the principality from which he took his title ; in 
Alfred, the Duke of Edinburgh, who took his title from the bonnie 
heaths of Scotland ; in Arthur Patrick, the Emerald Isle. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) He then wound up by an eloquent appeal to the patriotism of the 
University, and associated with it the history of Prince Arthur's visit in 
happy terms ; and looked upon the choice of Sir John Young as Governor- 
General of the Dominion as an example of honours conferred upon a man 
who knew how to faithfully discharge his duty to his Sovereign and 
country. He would not hold out such an example as one of the honours 
all of them could attain to, for to do so would be to hold out fallacious 
hopes. There could not be such successes for all ; but for those he saw 
around everything was open ; to the man of ability and honesty there 
was no earthly distinction he might not aspire to ; very few that might 
not be secured by properly directed energies, and that too without regard 
to nation, religion or politics. In this country all fields were open to 
the student. He would conclude by reminding them 'of the high posi- 
tion of their Institution as the Provincial College, and by invitiiig ail 
the colleges to send candidates to compete at their examinations for the 
distinctions they offered. Let him repeat the line in Latin : — 

CuncH cuUnntj meritceque expectent prcemui paluuv. 
The learned speaker then dismissed the assembly with a hope that the 
next occasion of their meeting would prove an equally satisfactory one. 
The ABsembly then dispersed. — Globe, 



Knox College. — On the first day of the session, the Rev. Prin- 
cipal Willis delivered the opening lecture of the College to a very large 
audience. At the beginning of the interesting address, the Dr. tofochad 
in beautiful language on the mournful loss the College had lately sus- 
tained by the death of Dr. Bums, who had laboured so long and zeal- 
ously for it. The rest of it was taken up with hints to students looking 
forward to the ministry, concerning the onerous duties which devolved 
upon them — stylo of composition and style of delivery, with earnest and 
eloquent appeals to go on in their work with earnestness. — Glxibe^ 

Belleville Sabbath School CoxvEimoN. — ^The sixth annnal 

Convention of the Sabbath School Teachers of the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, consisting of one delegate from each school, and of BiLms- 
ters and their friends, was opened October 12th, in Belleville. Although 
the town is not more than half the size of St. Catharines, there was no 
difficulty in entertaining all who came. The printed list contained the 
names of some three hundred and fifty visitors, for whom accommodation 
had been found, in addition to those who were received by private friends 
or defrayed their own charges at hotels. To all delegates who sent in 
their names beforehand, a card was sent, introducing them to the family 
who were to be their hosts, so that every one could proceed on arrivid 
to their temporary homes. A«corps of boys from the several schools, 
with an appropriate badge were also in waiting, to guide strangers to 
their destinations. The place of meeting was the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, a really noble structure, which would do hononr to our own 
Qneen City. It is solidly built of stone, and will seat 1500 perBcms. 
Altogether it had a most inviting and commodious aspect. At the opening 
gossion, the retiring President, D. W. Beadle, Esq., of St. Catharinee, pre- 
siding. After devotional exercises, the Chairman nominated a Committee 
on Organization. The appointments thus made were as follows : — Pivsi- 
dent, Hon. Billa Flint ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. D. W. Beadle, St. Catharines ; 
Mr. J. G. Hodgins, Toronto; Dr. Mair, Kingston; Dr. Holden, Belleville; 
Rev. G. BeU, Clifton ; Mr. R. J. Walker, Toronto ; Rev. J. Dempsey, 
Port Hope ; Rev. Principal Carman, BeUeville ; Rev. E. Ebbs, Ottawa ; 
Mr. H. A. Nelson, Montreal ; Rev. S. Jones, Belleville ; Rev. F. H. 
Marling, Toronto ; Rev. A. Sutherland, Yorkville. Business Commit- 
tee — Mr. Daniel McLean, Convenor ; Messrs. W. Johnston, G-. A. 
Young, J. G. Hodgins, W. J. McCalla, F. E. Grafton ; Revs. Joel Bnggs 
and W. Millard, and the delegates from the JJnited States. Treasurer, 
Hon. John McMurrich. General Secretary, Rev. W. Millard. Minnte 
Secretaries, Rev. W. Rowe, Rev. W. Hall, and Mr. J. H. Roper. The 
Convention had a pleasant and profitable season for three days. The 
result of its labours were at the close summed up in the following reso- 
lutions presented by the Rev. G. Bell, Chairman of the Committee on 
resolutions. They were at once adopted by the Convention ; those in 
relation to the friends at Belleville and to the visitors from the United 
States being adopted by a rising vote, with every demonstration of cor- 
diality, renewed with increasing energy when it was announced that Mr. 
Phillips had subscribed to the fund the fee tendered him for his services. 
1. That this Convention has welcomed with peculiar pleasure the visi- 
tors who have come at an invitation to the United States : — Dr. Boms, 
still a Canadian, though residing abroad, witty, wise, and warm-hearted 
as ever ; Philip Phillips, Esq., who has led our service of song with skill 
unequalled, developing the devotional feeling of the delegates, and tend- 
ing to the improvement of this important part of Sabbath School exer, 
cises ; and William Reynolds, Esq., as a representative of the Christiaa 
laymen and volunteer Sabbath School Missionaries of the noble State of 
Illinois. We wish them, and all similar workers throughout the United 
States, God speed in their work at home ; and trust that some like- 
minded helpers will always be present at the annual Convocations. 2. 
That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered to the follow- 
ing individuals and comxmnies : — (1). To the Christian people of BeUe- 
ville of Vrarious denominations, for their large and generous iiospitality 
towards the delegates, who will even look back with gratitude and plea- 
sure to their visit to this place. (2). To the Trustees of the Wesleyan 
Church in this place for the use of their place of worship ; also to the 
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other charches who granted their places of worship for the tneeting of 
the sectioiiB. (3). To the general Secretary and Treasurer for their valu- 
able seryices to the Association. (4). To the KaUway and Steamboat 
Companies who have granted reductions of fares to Ministers and Dele- 
gates attending this Convention. (5). To t\m Local Committee, and 
especially to William Johnston, Esq., their Secretary, for the thorough 
and complete arrangements which have tended so much to the efficiency 
and comfort of the Convention. (6). To those gentlemen who cheerfully 
responded to the call of the Executive Committee and of the Conven- 
tion itself, to take a prominent part in the proceedings. 3. That in 
-view of the vast and increasing interest attaching to the Sabbath School 
work, and the fact that this work is becoming year by year a still greater 
power in the church and country, the Convention urge on all concerned 
the following : (1). To feel more deeply that the legitimate province of 
the Sabbath School is to teach the living word of Goil for bringing souls 
to Jesus, and then training them up in the Divine life. (2). To exercise 
great care in the selection of hymns for Sabbath School use, and that an 
improvement in the style of music be arrived at, in order that the de- 
partment of praise in our schools may tend more to have a means of 
grace to the scholars. (3). To use all suitable means by prayer, careful 
acquaintance with the Bible, and a prudent and cautious use of improved 
apparatus, and modes of teaching, in order to increase the efficiency of 
the Sabbath Schools. (4). To establish and conduct weekly teachers' 
meetings for studying the lesson, and conferring on the spiritual state of 
the school. (5). To use aU legitimate efforts to produce <an increased in- 
terest in the churches of our land on behalf of this important part of the 
churches' work, and to induce more persons of piety, skill, and diligent 
Bible study, to take the position of superintendents and teacliers.* 4. 
That in view of the grand career of growth in wealth and population so 
evidently opening up Ijefore our New Dominion, the foremost place in 
the prayers and exertions of the church should be given to the religious 
training of our youth, in order that our spiritual growth may outstrip 
rather than fall behind our material progress, and so the moral evils in- 
cident to great earthly prosperity be averted, and that righteousness 
brought in which exalteth a nation. 5. That inasmuch as children arc 
more easily impressed by divine truth than those of more advanced age, 
the members of this Convention hereby solemiUy pledge themselves to 
renewed, and, if possible, increased efforts to bring the children to Jesus 
before they are exposed to the temptations of more mature years. 6. 
That this Convention, appreciating the great importance and necessity of 
planting Sabbath Schools in destitute neighbourhoods, bid a hearty God 
speed to those who are engaged in this work under all the various organ- 
izations. 7. That this Convention, while recognizing the capabilities 
for good in the institution of Sabbath School libraries, recommend that 
the most watchful and jealous care should be exercised, both in selecting 
the books and in employing such a method of distributing them as may 
not in any manner encroach upon or interrupt the proper work of instruc- 
tion. At the close of the Convention, the Rev. Joel Briggs, of George- 
town, made a financial statement and appeal. Five hundred dollars 
were wanted for the coming year, of which $100 were expected from the 
collection this evening. A subscription list being opened, promises were 
given by individual schools of $oO, $25, $20, $10, $5, imtil the total 
reached no less than $723. The collections on the three evenings amount- 
ed to $202; the subscriptions from 130 of the schools represented, of $1 
and upwards, according to the vote of last year, to $100 ; and the sub- 
scriptionB previously obtained in Belleville by the Local Committee, to 
$207 ; making the handsome total of $1,302. The fimds thus obtained 
are required for the expenses attendant on the annual meetings, which 
are considerable, and for the work of county and township organization, 
which it is designed to push forward with all possible vigour. While 
the plates were passing round, Mrs. Mullen, of the Society of Friends, 
came forward to the platform and addressed the meeting, modestly and 
feelingly relating her experiences in the formation of Sunday Schools in 
Huntingdon, about 20 miles from Belleville. A Publication Committee 
was appointed to issue the report of the Convention, consisting of Rev. 



W. Millard, Messrs. J. J. Woodhouse. J. G. Hodgins, R. J. Walker 
It was also resolved that, in order to secure a more legible type for the 
report, it be sold at 20c. i^er copy instead of 12^0., or 5 copies for one 
dollar, instead of 8 copies. — Correspondence of the Olobe. 

The Waterloo Teachebs' Convention was recently held in 



the Central School, Waterloo. Every part of the Riding was represent- 
ed. Mr. King, chairman, and Mr, Mouat, secretary. Mr. Muir read 
the report of the Provisional Committee, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed. Mr. Moran, of Philipsburg, then read an essay on " Teachers' As- 
sociations," which contained many valuable ideas and suggestions, and 
was listened to with marked attention and pleasure throughout. Among 
the many points noticed, the following were more particularly consider' 
ed : the relation between teaching and the welfare of society — ^the effect 
of isolation, negligence and want of self-respect among teachers — the ob- 
ject of an Association — organization — mode of conducting — and advan- 
tages to be derived. A discussion then ensued upon the question, "How 
shall we best secure proper discipline in schools ?'* which was opened up 
by Mr. (/. George at some length. An animated discussion of the ques- 
tion occupied the remainder of the evening session, in which Messrs. 
Muir, Blackwood, Moran, Hilliard, Mouat and others, took part. Mr. 
King, chairman, then proceeded to illustrate, by means of the black- 
board, his system of teaching young children the alphabet. He did no*^ 
claim that it was a new system, but he never knew of any person using 
it before he tried it himself. After briefly explaining the system and 
takirg four or five letters as examples, he solicited questions or criticism. 
The matter was discussed some time, when resolutions was offered. The 
subject, "How can we best cultivate the thinking powers of children ?" 
was introduced by Mr. Muir, who read a paper on the subject. A lively 
discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Smith, Muir, Harrold, Hemer, 
Blackwood, Ruby, Moran, Sherk and others took part. The election of 
permanent officera for the ensuing year was then proceede*! with. Pres- 
ident, Mr. John S. King, Prin. Central School, Waterloo, nearly unani- 
mously, only one vote recorded against him; \«t Vice-Premlrni, Mr. 
James M. Muir, Hawksville ; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. John Moran, 
Philipsburg; Secretary, Mr. Smith, Berlin; Treasurer, Mr. Robert 
Blackwood, Waterloo. The meeting then appointed the local commit- 
tees, three teachers for each township, to create township associations, 
to carry out the intentions of the Association in that township, and, with 
the remaining committees, in other townships, and officers of the Asso- 
ciation to form an Executive Boyd, numbering 14 members. Woolwich 
—Messrs. Woodward, Mouat, and Ruby. lFc//c«%— Messrs. Smith, 
Snyder and Affholder. ff a/er/oo— Messra. Clemens, Zimmer and Shoe- 
maker. The first named in each committee being convener of township 
committees, and to take steps during the ensuing three months to organ, 
ize a township association and otherwise carry out the intentions of the 
Association just organized. The place fixed upon for the next meeting 
is Hawksville, the time to be fixed by the Board. — Berlin Telegraph. 

-J.VMAICA.— One of the fruits of an improved financial condition of the 



colony, is ttie devotion of ampler means to the sadly neglected work of 
educating the people. Tlie Government has just proposed to increase largely 
the expenditure for education. But even on this enlarjfed scale the expendi- 
ture will be miserably small, and totally inadequate, being not more than 
ten cents *^er capita for the whole population. There is promise, however, 
of better things. Model schools on the industrial system are to be estab- 
lished m different parts of the islani, and put in charge of trained teachers 
sent out from Jingland. Some of the teachers have already arrived, and ar- 
rangements are in progress to begin the work. 

Schools in Italy.— An official return just published at Florence 

says the number of national schools in Italy in 1866 was 31,117, with 
1,217,780 pupils. In 1864 there were 31,8(>4 schools ynth 1,178,743 
pupils. The number of children under fourteen years of age is 7,750,000. 
In France and Belgium one out of nine of the population goes to school, 
in Prussia one out of six, in the Netherlands one out of eight, in Spain 
one out of thirteen, and in Italy one out of eighteen. 
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Mexico. — The Mexican Congress has decreed the foUo^ving basis for 

the improvement of the schools. Firsts to establish ample liberty of teach- 
ing ; second, to facilitate and propagate as much as posslLle primary and 
popular instruction; Hiird, to popularize and make more generally known 
the exact and natural sciences ; fourthy to conserve and improve special 
schools for secondary instruction ; fifths to reform the school of commerce, 
"in order that it may also serve as a special school for administration ; sixths 
to arrange that the necessary expenses shall not exceed the sum assigned for 
public instruction in the budget of disbursements. Congress has also voted 
the appropriation of nationalized church property to the amount of $50,000 
to the Lancasterian Society for the improvement of schools. The State of 
Zacatecas has passed a law which provides for the establishmeiit of schools 
for the promotion of popular education. The law requires one publie school 
iB •very village of five himdred inhabitants; with additional schools for 
girls in the larger villages. Primary education is declared essential, and 
made compulsory. Tha latter provision is not likely to be enforced ; yet the 
passage of such a law shows a progressive earnestness very rare in Mexico. 
A similarrts ofthe comntry. 



VII. ^t\mtixa,txAvX %i^\\m. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 

ONTARIO. 



Dejmiimental Noti-ces to Municipal and School Corporations in 
• Ontario. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Conmion Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent 
can always be made by the Department, when so deserved. 

N.B. — Books and Requisites supplied under these regulations 
do not cost the Schools more than half price. Thus, for every 
$5 sent, $10 worth of articles at the reduced prices are sent, 
being equal in value to at least $l5.50 at the ordinary selling 
rates. 

i^^ Catalogues and forms of Application will be furnished 
to School authorities on their application. 



RUTTAN'S 



VENTILATING STOVES. 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 



These may certify that the Board of School Trustees for the City 
of Tor©nto put up December, 1867, in their new School House, on 
Elizabeth Street, four of Kuttan's Air Warming or Ventilating 
Stoves, say one iu each School Room. These stoves were in regular 
use, during school hours, until fires were discontinued, about the 
beginning of the month of May, and they have given full satisfac- 
tion in every respect. Although the weather was severe and pro- 
longed, the Ruttan Stoves kept the school rooms comfortably warm, 
while the ventilation at the same time was thoroughly good. These 
Stoves are also very economical in fuel, as is proved by the face 
thai the four in question consumed only two and a half cords of 
wood each, during the above mentioned period of time. 



W. W. OGDEN, M.D. 

Chairman Com. School Buildings. 



(Signed) 
G. A. B^UIBER, 

Secretary, B. S. T. 

Toronto, September 15th, 18C8. 

AuDUESd — JOHN BOX ALL, Qubbn Street West, Toronto. 



O AJMJ^BTIT iT i^& 

CANADIAN SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS 

A uthorizrd by the Council of Public Instruction /or the Province of Ontario. 

«N£W VOLUUES. 

Price, 26 CcrUs. 

Three Part Soxos : Solectcd and arranged by H. F. Sefton, Teadur 
of Music in tho Normal and Model Schools, in Toronto. 

Price, 25 Cents. 
Tns SjesLLU^o Book : A Companion to the Readers. 

Pric^, 60 CctUs. 
History or the BRrnsu Evpirb : By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 

Price, 75 Cents. 
Outlines op Gekerjll History : By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 

Price, 75 Cents. 
Reduced to Canadian Schools, 

A Smaller Latin Grammar : By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 
A Smaller Greek Grammar : By Dr. George Curtiu*. 

Price, 82.00. 

A Smaller Latin-Enollsu Dictionary ; By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

Published by 

JAMES CAMPBELL & SON, 

ToKOIfTO. 

Copies of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHaiETIC, 

BY 

BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

St. PeUr's Colkga, Camhridge, 

AND 

ARCHIBALD M^MURCHY, M.A., 
University CoUege, Toronto. 



T\/'£ have the pleasure to inform Teachers that this New Arithmetic i 
^ ^ now ready. It is authorised by the Coundl of Public Insbmction fo 
Ontario. It may be used at once, ana is made compulsoiy after 1st Jannaiy 
next. 

COPP, CLARK & CO. 

(Late W. C. Cuxwbtt & Co). 



17 & 19 King Street, ) m^«^^,^ 

18 Toronto Street, ( Toronto. 



LOVELL'S APPROVED SCHOOL SERIES. 



rrKR following admirable SCHOOL BOOKS nublished by John Lovell, 
-■- Montreal, have been approved by tho Council of Public instruction, for 
use in the Schools of Ontano, viz. : — 

ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

1. National Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. H. Sangster, 
M.A., M.D. (Authorized edition). 

2. Elements of Algebra. By ditto. (Authorized edition). 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

3. LordPs General Geography. (Authorized edition). With new maps 
and illustrations. By J. George Hodgins, LL.B., F.K.G.S. 

4. Easy Lessons in General Geo(fraphy. By ditto. (Authorized edition). 
With 73 maps and illustrations. 

5. A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of Nor& 
America. With numerous illustrations, biographical notices, &c. By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Text Books Recommended: 

6. A Comprehensive System of Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry. 
By Thomas R. Johxson, Accountant, Montreal 

'Supplied to tlic Trad^ on most Liberal Terms. 

JOHN L.OTELL, PubUsher, 
Montreal, August, 1869. 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATE CANCELLED. 

''I'^HE Second Claas Provincial Certificate, Grade B, granted 
J. on the 15th June, 1866, to REUBEN KEARN, Tias for 
good cause been revoked by t}ie Cliief Superintendent of 
Education, under the authority of the ConBoUdatcd Common 
School Act, 22 Vic chap. 61, sec. 107, and of the School Law 
aroendment Act, 23 Vic chap. 219, sec. 22, said certificate 
having been first suspended by the Local Superintendent. 

Trustees will accordingly lake notice that the said Reuben 
Keam lately teaching in the Counties of Northumberland and 
Durliam, no longer holds a Provincial Certificate of any class 
or grade quailing him to teach a Common School in any part 
of thtt Province of Ontario. 

(Certified.) Alexander M.4RUNG, 

Jlt^istrar. 
Education Office, 
Toronto, 30th November, 1869. 



THE ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS, 12tii JANUARY. 

As the time for the Annual Meetings in the various School 
Sections and Municipalities is near at hand, we append a sum- 
mary df the law on the subject, with a few general remarks. 
L Im Rural School Sections. 

1. Dai/. — The day fixed by Statute for tlie Amiual School 
Meetings throughout the Province is the Second Wednesday of 
Janoary, which this year falls on the 1 2th, and the hour at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. The proceedings cannot close before 
elev*n o'clock, nor be kept open after four o'clock, p.m. of tliat 
day. ^Riey cannot stand over till the following day. 



2. Xolice of Meetinif. —Tlivi-e public notices, to he posted in 
as many conspicuous places in the School Section, should be 
issued by the Trustees at least six clear days before the day of 
meeting, that is not later than the 6th of January. These 
notices sliould state the pUtre of meeting, and idl the business to 
he brought forward. The Tnistees' corporate seal need not bo 
affixed to these notices. Should the meeting fail to be held for 
want of notice, any two ratepayers, or the Local Superintendent, 
may call a School Meeting within twenty days after the 1 2th of 
Januar}'. 

3. jy/w arc Ekclors. — Every School ratepayer of the Section, 
whether resident o> non-resident, who has paid a County, Town- 
ship, or Section, School Tax, during the year, and who is not a 
supporter of a Separate School, has a right to be present and 
vote. In case any one objects to an elector's right to vote, the 
Chairman should require the elector to ntake a declaration of 
that right in the form prescribed by the Statute. On doing 
so, his vote is to he received without further question. 

4. Chairtnan and Secretary.— T\\fi first tiling to bo done be- 
fore proceeding to other business is the appointment of a 
Chairman and Secretary. The Oliairman must ho one of the 
electors present at the meeting. The Secretary may be the 
teacher of the Section, or. any other competent person. The 
duties of the Chaiiinan are (1) to keep order ; (2) to decide all 
questions of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting ; (3) to 
give a casting vote (but no other) ; (1) to take the votes in any 
manner desired b>/ two eUciors present ; (5) to receive the verbal 
declaration of office (in the words of the Statute) by the Trustee 
elect ; and (6) to transmit to the Local Superintendent a copy 
of the proceedings of the meeting, signed by himself and the 
Secretary, under a penalty of five dollars for neglecting to do 
so. The duties of the Secretary are (1) to make a correct 
minute of the proceediiigs ; (2) to sign them for transmission 
to the Local Superintendent ; and (3) to receive the declaration 
of office of the Chairman, in case he should be elected Trustee- 

5. Business. — After appointing a Chairman and Secretary, 
the first business before electing a new Trustee, is the reading 
of the School Auditors' Report for the past year for the infor- 
mation of the meeting. Unless the auditors cannot agree as to 
the leyalily, (not the propriety or expediency) of any item of ex- 
penditure on the part of the Trustees, and refer it to the decision 
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of the meeting, the audit nvuit he cofutidered asfirud on their part oti 
hehcdf of the Ssction, and not open to diecuasion. In case the meet- 
ing cannot agree upon the legality of the disputed item, the law re- 
quires the matter to be referred to the Chief Superintendent for 
final decision. 

6. Who may he Truetee. — Any fit and proper person who is a 
resident assessed freeholder, or householder of the School Section, 
may be Trustee thereof ; but no Local Superintendent, Teacher, 
non-resident^r supporter of a Separate School can lawfully hold 
the office. The Chairman of the meeting (if otherwise eligible), 
may be elected. In that case he should make a verbal declaration 
of office before the Secretary of the meeting. Should a person 
elected as Trustee refuse to serve, he subjects himself to a penalty 
of five dollars ; but a retiring Trustee need not serve for four years 
after his term of service expires. 

7. Mode of Trustee Election. — In electing a Trustee, one of the 
three modes authorized by law may be adopted, viz. : (1) by ac- 
clamation ; (2) by a show of hands ; and (3) by polling the votes. 
The law requires the Chairman to adopt the latter mode at the re- 
quest of any two electors present. 

8. Complainte to the Local Superintendent, — Appeals to the Chief. 
— Any person having a legal objection, either to the proceedings of 
the annual meeting, or to the election of the Trustee, has a right of 
appeal against eitlier in the first place, within twenty days, to the 
Local Superintendent. The Superintendent is required by law to 
receive and to investigate the complaint, and either confirm the 

. proceedings and election, or set them aside within a reasonable 
time. Should any ratepayer object to his decision, no furtlier pro- 
ceedings should take place in the matter until an appeal is made to 
the Head of the Education Department, (as provided by law in 
such cases) and decided. Should the proceedings and election be 
set aside, the Local Superintendent, or Trustee, if desired, should 
call another meeting for a new election. If no complaint be made 
to the Superintendent in writing within twenty davs after the meet- 
ing, the proceedings (however irregular they may have been) must 
be neld to be valid and binding upon all parties concerned. It 
should be borne in mind that the complaint (if made at all) must 
be referred in the first place to the Local Superintendent having 
jurisdiction, and not to the Chief Superintendent. The law pro- 
vides for an apppeal from the decision of the Local Superintenoent 
in such cases to the Chief Superintendent. In no case should the 
complaint in the first instance be made to the Education Depart- 
ment. 

II. In Citibs, Towns, and Yillaqm. 

1. Day. — Same as in rural Sections — second Wednesday in Jan- 
uary. The proceedings commence and close at the same hours as 
do the Municipal elections. 

2. Notice^ of Meeting. — The Trustees are required to give the same 
notice as rural Trustees, and have it posted up in the wards six 
days before the day of meeting. The meeting must be held at tiie 
same place as the last Municipal election. 

8. EUctore. — Every school ratepayer of the ward, whether resi- 
dent or non-resident, who has paid a School tax during the year, 
is entitled to vote. In case of objection to a vote, a similar de- 
claration is requi^d of the elector as in rural Sections. 

4. Retwnyxng Officer. — The Municipal Returning Officer presides 
ex-offidQ at the School elections, and is required to conduct the 
election in the same manner aa an ordinary Municipal ward election. 
In ease of wrong-doing on his part, he m^ be fined by thd Coimty 
Judge, who is also autiiorized to fine the Ketuming Officer in case 
of wrong-doing. 

6. B«mneM. — At the School meeting no other business beyond 
the election of Trustee is authorized or required to be done. 

6. Trustee. — Any person in the Municipality may be elected as 
Trustee, and he holds office until his successor is elected. 

7. Contested EUetian. — ^The appeal, in the case of a contested 
election, must be made in writing to the County Judge, within 
twenty days after the day of election. The expenses of the appeal 
must be borne by either of the parties concerned, at the option of 
the County Judge, who is also authorized to fine the Returning 
Officer in case of wrong-doing. 

GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL BILLS WITH- 
DRAWN. 
We regret to say that owing to the character of the altera- 
tions which were made in the Common School Bill during its 
pafiaagO' through the House of Assembly, it was considered un- 
advisable to pi*oceed further with the measure. To a modifica- 
tion Ib some sectionfi of the Act, or even to their nsmoval from 



the Bill, no reaaonable objection could be urged ; but in regard 
to the more important provisions of the Bill, to modify them 
in their essential features, was to defeat the very object of the 
measuro itself. 

A great deal of time and attention had been given to the 
perfecting of these Bills, but it was found almost impofisihlB, 
owing to the many conflicting views expressed from all quar- 
ters on their details, to arrive at even a comparative settlement 
of the question in harmony with the views of various parties in- 
terested in them. We trust, however, that at a future time, 
when the question comes again before the Hoiuse, there will he 
a disposition to concede unimportant {>oinlB, and to aband(m 
theories which will not bear the test of practical experience, or 
produce the results which their now warm advocates predict for 
them. 

We give below a report of the i*emarks which were made on 
the withdrawal of the Bills by the Honourable the Attorney- 
General : — 

' 'Attorney-General Macdonald moved the dischaige of tlie Bill 
(No. 3), to amend the Common School Act of Upper Canada (On- 
tario). He said the discussion of last night had shown that this 
Bill, which had been prepared as the result of years of experience 
and of observation, and with a desire to advance the cause of edu- 
cation, had not received that treatment at the hands of the House 
which the Government had reasonably expected that it would. He 
had referred last night to the liberty which had been granted to aH 
members of the House to propose amendments, but it was evident 
that there was a want of Approbation to the views expressed in the 
measure. The Chief Superintendent had reason to believe that, at 
the large number of meetings, a large share of accord and approval 
was expressed in reference to the views he expressed. The result 
of his labours, and of the proceedings of the Committee of last 
Session, were found in the measure before the House. The Chief 
Superintendent asked the Government to assist him in his en- 
deavour to advance the position of the Common and Grammar 
Schools of the Province. The Government had the fullest confi- 
dence in the venerable gentleman, and the country also, he be- 
lieved, had confidence in him. (Hear, hear). The question of 
education was most intricate, and the manner in which he had 
treated the question evoked high admiration for his talents. They 
felt that he had laboured assiduously and industriously to give such 
a system of education to the country as had made it an example to 
other countries, and the manner in* which he lias introduced im- 
provements in the system of education had had the result, that 
even the distant colony of Australia had adopted that system. 
These improvements might or might not be appreciated by the 
House — it was not the fault of the Government. The responsibility 
rested upon those members who had rejected the proposed altera- 
tions. He took it for granted that there should be no element of 
party spirit introduced into the discussion of such a measure. 
Although the Government had consented thai there should be per- 
fect liberty to every member to make alterations in the Bill, the 
alterations which had been made in reference to some portions 
were of a most important character, and defeated the purpose of 
the Bill. An effort had been made to give a higher character to 
the school education of the country, but the House had not re- 
sponded to it in a liberal spirit, and was not prepared to pass the 
measure as introduced. The Government felt uiat unless these 
Bills were passed without their usefulness being marred, that they 
would not be calculated to be of advantage to the country. The 
Education Bill did not touch at all party or religious feelings, and 
the Government felt that a small majority was not either what the 
Government or the Chief Superintendent desired. He made theee 
observations with regret, because these Bills were introduced with 
a desire to promote the education of the country. The House, 
however, had not considered them desirable, and it only now re- 
mained for him to announce the course the Government would pur- 
sue without keeping them in suspense. He hoped that the hon. 
members of the House would not have any cause io regret the 
course they had adopted of throwing away an opportunity of carry- 
ing out the plans of the Chief Superintendent. If there had been 
any cause to doubt the past career of the venerable chief, that he 
was not heart and soul in the cause of education, and if he had at 
the time left any other impression than that as was desirous of 
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promoting the education of the people and the welfare of his coun- better clatss of teachers than would otherwise within the same 

^W*tr *"BSt he^SSlve r laS TSATat *"- ^^-e been done. We have, too, we beUeve. assisted very 
no charge had been pointed at hiiu, as to hia wishing to secure on materially in promoting the views of many experienced educa- 



liis part anything in the sliape of advantage ; on the cnntrary, he 
"believed that he would leave a name that would be preserved in 
"tlieir memories so long as they lived as the name of one that had 
raised their school s^'stem to a place among the best in the world. 
Hut he could not agree that the measure should pass the House in 
its present state, and he therefore wished it withdrawn. The Gov- 
eminent could not but regard the wishes of the Chief Superinten- 
dent, and, therefore, he moved that the Bill be now discharged. 
The order was then discharged. 

THE ORAMMAE SCHOOL BILL. 

Attomey-Oeneral Macdokald said the same remarks which he 
had ufled would apply in a certain degree to this Bill. And at the 
T^quest of the Chief Superintendent, he moved that the order be 
now discharged. 

VOTE ON THE "JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 

During the recent discussion on the Estimates before the 
House of Assembly, objection was made to the grant of $1,800 
for the Journal of Education for Ontario. The objection was 
two-fold. First, that it was not well edited, and secondly, that 
it was not read by the School Trustees. 

In regard to the first objection, it may or may not be well 
founded, according to the variation in the taste and judgment 
of the objector. All we have to say is that we have en- 
deavoured to discharge our duty in editing the Journal in the 
wny which we believe will promote, in the highest degree, the 
interests of the schools. We have advisedly refrained from 
writing theoretical editorials on the details of school manage- 
ment and discipline, and on the best methods of teach- 
ing the various branches in schools. We have also refrained from 
writing editorials or admitting correspondence on contro- 
verted subjects connected with our school system ; but we have 
endeavoured to make the very best selection wo could from ex- 
perienced and approved writers on the subjects indicated above, 
and have sought to insert only those additional miscellaneous 
articles which we believed contained valuable suggestions, or in. 
teresting items of information or instruction connected with edu- 
cation in our own or other countries. We could, probably, more 
popularly fill the Journal with detailed accounts of local pre- 
sentations to teachers in the various school sections, or with 
the doings of Local Associations; and though, we confess, many 
of them would now and then present pomts of more than mere 
passing interest, yet we felt that the very sameness and purely 
local character of the chief part of these articles would detract 
from the usefulness, as well as compel us to lose sight of those 
higher objects which we maintain this Jouimal has kept steadily 
in view during the twenty-two years of its existence. We be- 
lieve, further, that having this object in view, and having con- 
fined our selection of articles of those of the best and most 
experienced, as well as interesting writers, in harmony 
with the views, counsel and experience of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, we have silently, yet pow- 
erfully, assisted our trustees and teachers (probably un- 
consciously to themselves) in forming a higher standard of 
management, teaching and discipline in the schools, as well as 
aiding in promoting the erection and furnishing of a more com- 
fortable description of school-houses, and the en\plojrment of a 



tionists among us, and have thus strengthened their hands in 
carrying out in their own localities the enlightened views 
which they entertain in regard to the best interests of the 
schools. 

In reganl to the second objection — that the Jmnmal of Edu- 
cation is not taken out of the post office and read by Trustees — 
we believe that this general assertion is based solely on the in- 
dividual exceptions to the rule. That all parties — even those 
most deeply interested in our schools — should receive and read 
the JouTtml with equal interest, or at all, is not for a moment 
to be expected. This is an experience common to all publica- 
tions, even the best, and especially so of those devoted to tlie 
promotion of special objects like our own. We do not believe that 
our Journal is as genemlly read and appreciated as highly as 
we could desire ; but the letters of inquiry we are continually 
I'eceiving, when trustees fail to I'eceive the Journal^ convince 
us that the intei'est in our publication is increasing from year 
to year instead of diminishing. 

We append herewith the remarks on this subject made by 

the Chief Superintendent last year, in his " Acts Explained and 

Defended," pages 26 and 28, as follows : — 

'' Objection is made in regard to the amount paid, and to whom 
paid, for editing, etc., the Journal of Education — a periodical which 
I pubhshed six years by subscriptions, at considerM>le loss to my- 
self, and which I determined to discontinue unless the Legislature 
would provide means for its publication and transmission without 
charge to each School Corporation and Local Superintendent in 
Upper Canada. The sum of $1,800 per annum was granted for 
that purpose in 1860 ; and for that sum the Journal ofSd^tcaiion is 
edited, 5,000 copies of it printed, folded, put in covers, addressed 
and sent to all parts' of the country per month. If any objector 
will do this work, and do it as well, for that sum, I should be hap- 
py to see him do it. If I have been authorized to prepare and pub- 
lish the Jotimal of EducatUm, and am responsible for it, I have the 
right to select whom I please to do the work, and pay what Iplease, 
so that I do not exceed the ParHamentary appropriation. When I 
ceased to edit, or superintend the pubHcation of it myself, it was 
my own, and not anotherfs business as to whoin I shoidd confide 
tliat confidential and important work. I might have selected and 
employed the Hterary eaitor of the Olohe newspaper ; and had I 
done so I might not have received so much abuse from that quar- 
ter. But it became me to select an editor who was of one heart 
and mind with myself, who thoroughly understood the school sys- 
tem, and was in other respects competent for the work. There was 
no room for hesitation as to the most desirable choice ; the only 
question was as to whether Mr. Hodgins, with all his masterly ar- 
rangements of business and economy of time, could, without inter- 
fering with his official duties, devote the attention and labor neces- 
sary to edit and superintend the pubHcation of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. This he succeeded in doing ; and for doing so, I could not, 
in the progress of years, offer less than had already been paid for 
editing the Journal of Educatioti for Lovjer Canada — a journal of 
less circulation than ours. " 

* * Objections to the Jo^imal of Ed'^^cation A'tiswertd. — Complimentary 
Befertnees to it. — But it has been objected to the Jowmal of Educa- 
tion itself^ that as a periodical, it is uninteresting, xinworthy of sup- 
port, etc. I dare say this may be true in regard to those who never 
read it, or any thing else worth reading. The honourable member 
for South Norfolk, resident of the township of Charlotteville, and 
formerly master of the Vittoria Post-Office (within a mile and a 
half of my own birthplace), is reported to have said that parties 
refused to take from his post-office copies of the Journal of Educa- 
tion addressed to them. I doubt not the truth of this statement, 
which the Globe adduces as certain proof that the JoumcU of Educa- 
tion is not worth taking out of a post office. I dare say the same 
parties take no journal whatever, and that if the Ca^iada Fanner 
or Daily Globe were addressed to them, they would not take either 
out of the post office — a proof, according to the Glebe j that neither 
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is worth taking out of the post offico ! Now, there happens to be 
an EnKlish gentleman farmer resident near the same post office — a 
man of education and refinement — James H. Covemton, Esq., who 
has been School Superintendent of the same township for several 
years. In one of his reports incidentally alluding to the Journal of 
Eduz-ation, Mr. Covernton says : — **I venture to suggest that much 
good might result, if Ihe attention of parents and trustees were 
called to this matter [teaching needle-work to girls in schools taught 
by female teachers] through the columns of the Journal of Educa- 
tion — whi'Ch paper y by the by, is very generally received, read, and 
appreciated, the few instances to the contrary being, I fear, occasions 
where a degree of supineness prevails, which would not bo remedied 
by the stated transmission of the Jmwnal tlirough me, instead of 
throufi^h the accustomed source." — the post office. 

"In the Appendix to my annual school reports will be found nume- 
rous incidental references to the Journal ojEdwation in the extracts 
from the reports of Local Superintendents. I have some twenty of 
them before me from difl'erent Municipalities, and from as many 
different individuals (Locnl Superintendents) who liave lir.d the best 
means of information. I >vill give a few spcciuieiis out of the 
many : — 1. ** The Journal of Education is a welcome visitor." 2. 
" The Journal of Education is a welcome visitor wherever it ]L,ce3." 
3. *' Tlie tTournaZ of Education is rcgulaily received in all the 
sections, and is higUy ai^i)reciated." 4. "Tho Journal of Educa- 
tion is thankfully received, and its viihiablo information very much 
ai>preciated. " 5. "The Journal of Education is regularly received 
• in this township, and is of <jreat fvjrvice in the cause of education 
throughout the Province.'* *' G. It has been read by all, and with 
much pleasure and profit, and is a great means of difl'usiiig interest- 
ing knowledge amongst the i)eoi»ie. In fact, I look upon it as one 
of the best papers published." 7. *' The Journal of Educ-ation is 
welcome, and is a leaven of good vvlicrever it goe?.'' 

* 'I will not multiply such test imoninl {jtateiuents ; but vrill remark 
that the Journal of Education has never been intended or permitted 
to be the vehicle of persoiitil or even school law controvcrny of any 
kind, in regard either to mynelf or otheiH, but to be the repository, 
as far as possible, of the best pas.sa^es from the best educational 
addresses of public men, and educational articles in reviews of books 
of both England and Anioricii, an adviser in matters of school 
instruction and education, and a record of facts most interesting 
and suggestive in regard to tlie educational progress of the age. To 
provide and arrange such niaterifil rerpiires viistly more laboiur, 
judgment and re.'iearch, than to lill the pages of tho Journal with 
long and roadless CBsayH, and oiidless and pointless speeches and 
discussions. I rom tlie following list of standing headings or deixuii- 
ments in the Journal of Education from month to month it will be 
seen what is the range, scope, and character of tho articles inserted 
in each number of the Journal: 1. Papers on Education in Ontario, 
2. Papers on Education in other countries. 3. Papers on Practical 
Education. 4. Papers on Classical Edvcation. (occasional). 5. 
Papers on Geographical (or iScicntifw) ^Subjects. C. Paptrs on 
Teachers (or Teachiiig), 7. Monthly Ileport on Meteorology in 
Ontario. 8. Biographical t^ihdches. 9. PajKrs on Historical (or 
Colonial) iSubjccts. 10. Miscellaneous Friday Jieadings. 11. Educa- 
tional Intelligence. 12. Dcpartincntal Notices, etc. 

'^Inter-Comnninications in the Journal of Education. — In order 
thatno^iing might bo wanting of local interest, as well as of general 
educational intelligence in tho Journal of Education, the following 
has been a standing printed notice in its colums for some years : 

" As already intimated, a department is alwaj^s reserved in the 
Joui'nal of Education for letters and inter-communications between 
Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on any sub- 
ject of general interest relating to education in the Province. As 
no personal or party discussions have, ever since the establishment 
of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter or communica- 
tion partaking of either character can be admitted to its pages ; 
but, within this salutary restriction, tho utmost freedom is allowed. 
Long letters are not desirable ; but terse and pointed communica- 
tions of moderate length on school management, discipline, progress, 
teaching or other subject of general interest are always acceptable, 
and may be made highly useful in promoting the great object for 
which this Journal was established." 

'^Alternative. — But if after all this, 5,000 copies of tho Journal of 
Education, printed, folded, enveloped, addressed and sent to all the 
School Corporations, and other school officers of the country, are 
not worth 91)800, that is, 36 cents per volume, let the publication 
of it be discontinued. 

Hon, Henry Barnard^s Opinio7\ of the Jonnial of Education. 

I will conclude by adducing the opinion of a foreigner who hai 
read the Journal of Education from the beginning — of the acknow- 
ledged Nestor of American Educationists — the Hon. Henry Bar- 



nard, LL.D., who has written and publiJihed several large volumM 
on the Normal School, and Educational Institutions of Europe ; 
who has edited and published for a number of years the Ameridan 
Quarterlj Journal of Edtu:ation, containing as mudi mtttter as any 
of the English Quarterly Reviews ; who hiss been Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Connecticut for many yean, 
and bv special request organized a system of public instnictioin for 
one of the Western States ; and who, on the creation of a Nationa] 
Bureau of Education at Washington two years since, was appointed 
to preside over it as Commissioner, in order to diffuse educational 
information throughout the United States, and bring the vsrioas 
State systems of education, as far as possible, into a national unity. 
Dr. Barnard, in a letter addressed to my Department lattt year, sug- 
gests and remarks as follows : — 

** Why do you not have a minute topical index prepared to your 
Joun\al of Eduziaiion, from Vol. I. to XXI ? It is so full of the 
history, the principles, tho methodology, the biography, and litera- 
ture generally of schools aTid education. Such an index wiU moke 
your sets valuable, not only to your own scholars, teachers and 
statesmen, but to educationists everywhere. It is a motLttment of 
hdelligent aud practical editorship.'* 

Few peoi)le, who have had jio experience in the matter, can 
realize how exceedingly difficult it is to edit a paper veil. 
Those who have had most experience in such matters freely 
admit the difficulty, find have sought to lay do^vn some general 
rules on the subject. These we have endeavoured to foDow, 
but we h?-ve never con.-:ente(l to I'c the organ or mouth-piece of 
any party, or of any person. 

We now give tho following report of a couversiition in the 
House of Assembly on the subject: — 

On the vote of $1,800 for the Jtmnial of EdfictUmi, 

*^Mr. Blake said he had hoped, after the debate on this item last 
year, that it would have been struck from tlie Estimates. It had 
not been sho>\'n that it was of any use to tlie country. The matt-er 
which was published in it would bo much more widely circulated if 
jniblished in any good newspaper. Ho hoped the GoTenuiicnt 
would have it struck from the Estimates. If not, ho would propose 
a motion to that effect when the items were brought up for con- 
currence. 

** Attorney-General Macdoxald said that the exjjenso of sendini; 
tho notices to the local press of the Province, and tlic cost of tlio 
advertisements, would in a year amount to a greater cost than the 
expense of printing and mailing tho Journal itself. There was an 
intention on the part of the Government to discontinue the publica- 
tion of the Journal, hut in consequence of tho information they had 
received, they had reconsidered their detenuination, and resolved 
to continue the publication of the Journal. 

**Mr. Blake said that tho Journal of Education was for tlie 
teachers, and the notices contained in it could be sent by circular. 
The alternative of the lion. Attorney-General between the adver- 
tising in the local press, and of printing and mailii>g educatif»n 
notices together, a lot of useless matters, but the notices could be 
easily sent without the expense incurred in the printing of this 
Journal. He thought such 'being the case, that it would be difficult 
to find an argument in fav(mr of tho Journal of Education. 

*^Mv. MoNTEiTH said if there was one thing in the Estimates which 
was more unnecessary than another, it was the vote of $1,800 for 
the Journal of Education. 

Mr. McCall (Norfolk), said that ho had moved last year that the 
item be struck out, and he had understood from the Government 
that the Journal would be discontinued, and he was surprised at 
seeing the item in tho Estimates. 

** Mr. Perry thought that the publishing of the Journal was money 
thrown away, and that not one out of every two read it. He 
would advise the striking of the item out of the Estimates. 

"Mr. Beatty could not recollect that there had been any promise 
made that this periodical should be discontinued. The teachers 
needed infonnation. They had questions to discuss, and the 
Journal supplied the want. He did not think tlie people generally 
thought tho work was not wanted. He could not agree with gen- 
tlemen who were making a crusade against it. 

* 'Mr. Wilson said the Joui'nal was read in liis neighbourhood, and 
he would be sorry to see it away. 

*^Dr. Baxter reads the Journal with great pleasure and pro&t. 
The editorial department, it was true, might be better conducted ; 
but, as a whole, the continuance of the Journal was desirable. 

*'Dr. BouLTBR was also in favour of the Journal, 
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^^Mtotndj^Geomi'MjLQDOJXAjJ} said he was glad this discuBsion 
had taken pbboe. There seemed to be a desire on the part of some 
. laexo^n in jthe House to have a fling at this establishment on eyery 
)>ojssible occasion ; but if members saw the systematic — he might 
say soi^ntiBo — manner in which tlie department was conducted, 
tbuey would change their opinions. (Hear, hear). He liad ad- 
dressed a note to the Queen s Printer, asking him for information 
on the subject, and had received in reply a detailed statement, 
slewing that the cost of the printing advertisements in public 
papers would exceed the cost of printing the JowmaL by $98l$. If 
.i^^^nbers of the House would visit the Educational Department and 
the Museum, they would change tlieir course of action. 

* 'Mr, Fbrrisb believed it would be a wrong sort of economy to 
abolish the Journal of Education, 

^'Mr. McCiXL (Norfolk), said in his section of the country the 
Journal was seldom read. 

"Attomey-Greneral Macdonald — Perhaps tlxcy are not a reading 
people in your section. (Laughter) . 

**Mr. McCall said they were not oidy a reading people, but they 
wi.re honest — honest in politics at any rate, what certain hon. mem- 
bers of this House couldn't say. (Laughter). He had taken the 
trouble to write to twelve postmasters about the Journal^ and ten 
of them replied that it was seldom or never taken out of their 
ojOices. 

* 'Mr. GALBBiLiTii — As far as his experience goes, the Journal was 
very extensively read in his part of the country, and another bene- 
tit was derived from the questions which were discussed and an- 
swered in its columns. 

* 'Attorney-General I^Licdonald — The law cases arising out of the 
working of the School Acts were reported in the /cmnuulandit was 
most important that they should be posted on them. 

^'Mr. Trow did not believe the Journal should be discontinued, 
but he must say it was not as interesting as it had been in former 
years. 

^'Mr. Sbtclaib agreed with the previous speaker. New life ought 
to be infused into the Journal. Under its present management it 
was a very uninteresting publication, but, if properly conducted, it 
could be made botli interesting and useful. 

The item was carried. 

The next item— Grammar School Inspection, $2,000 — was carried 
without discussion. 

The next two items — $20,000 for County Common School Super- 
intendents, and ^2,000 for Collegiate Institutes — were struck out of 
the Estimates, the School Bill of the Hon. Mr. Cameron having 
been dropped. 



I. #4ttf«ti0» itt ©tttiSm* 

HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 

From Professor Wilson's admirable lecture on this subject, we 
make the following extracts : — 

At the very initiation of a movement for the higher education of 
women, and so for securing for her, similar advantages to those al- 
ready enjoyed by young men at Universities, it is important to re- 
cognize very clearly all that is employed in the distinction between 
school and college. It is not the number of pupils that constitute 
the diflference. The gathering together of scores, or hundreds of 
boys or girls into one great biiilding, and giving it a high-sounding 
name — though sanctioned by decrees of Parliament, or by charter 
under the Royal sign-manual itself, will not in any degree help to 
solve the problem. 

Under the aptest and most gifted instructor the studies of school 
eirls or boys must be canied on in obedience to his wiU, and guided 
by bis perception of a higher aim, !rather than their own. The 
reaaoning faculty, as applied at times by a precocious child to such 
rudimentary studies, retards instead of accelerating progress. It 
is altogether different with the college student. There that period 
is assumed to have been at length reached in which mere pupilage 
is at an end. The change of name from pupil to ttvdent is itself 
significant of this and much more. To every mind a time at length 
comes when it passes from the merely receptive to the perceptive 
stage ; the aims and uses of study begin to be clearly recognized ; 
the adaptation of preliminary acquirements as means to a higher 
end is seen ; and a willing hand is reached forth to grasp the keys 
that are to unlock rich treasuries of knowledge. 

Then, the passing from school to college — from halls in which it 
has been compelled to receive, to those in which it is invited to ac- 
quire knowledge — constitutes, in the very change, an educational 
element the importance of which can scarcely be ovexvestimated. 
~ It is in this respect, I believe, fully as much as in any other, that 
woman's mental culture is inadequately provided for. She is taught 
by all the conventional usages of society to regard education as a 



thing incompatible with womanliood. She emerges from the chry* 
salis state of the school-girl, to " come out'* into a world brilliant 
with flowers, and butterflies, and all the gay realities of a life which 
recognizes no place for intellectual culture. The young man, on 
the contrary, is taught to regard the change from school to college 
as his '^ coming out," and emerging into manhood ; and he learns 
to recognize it in the very transference from the state of pupilage 
in which he was compelled to learn — and to leam whatever was pre- 
scribed for him — ^to that student-life in which he is assumed to 
covet learning for its own sake ; is invited to accept the co-opera- 
tion of tutors to aid him in its mastery ; and, to an ever-increasing 
extent, is admitted to exercise an intelligent discrimination in the 
choice of his studies. The practical importance of this distinction 
cannot, I believe, be exaggerated. 

I am accustomed yearly to watch with interest the commencement 
of this novel experiment on our University matriculants ; and to 
observe the change when they fairly catch the idea that schoolboy 
life is at an end, and respond to the new incentives which appeal to 
them for intelligent co-operation in the work of mental culture. 
From this all-important influence our present system of female edu- 
cation entirely excludes women. Sooner or later every college stu- 
dent recognizes the change involved in this transitional stage be- 
tween youth and manhood ; learns to "put away childish things ;" 
to become his own instructor, and to perceive that the ablest pro- 
fessor can do no more than supplement his own efforts ; co-operato 
with him in so far as he is himself willing arduously to climb the 
heights on which alone knowledge is to be won. 

Nor is the influence on the teacher to be overlooked. The girl 
tarries to the close under the care of those who must bend all their 
faculties to the communication of rudimentary knowledge to the 
passive, if not the reluctant mind ; whereas the boy passes from 
such instructors to others, — not necessarily superior in gifts or ac- 
quirements to many who are laboring with devoted zeal in the pre- 
paratory stages of youthful culture — but who are elevatod into a 
more genial, and, therefore, a more influential relationship, by 
learning to regard themselves as fellow-workers with the student ; 
the pilots of a barque manned by willing hearts and hands, eager to 
urge it onward in a prosperous voyage. 

The functions of school and college cannot be carried on in com- 
bination without grievous injury and impediment to true progress 
in the liigher departments of study. Let us not be deceived by 
'names. The institution may be a mere school, though numbering 
its pupils by hundreds, and giving them its valediction witli honours 
borrowed from the academic usages of medieval Europe ; it may be 
an excellent college, with no more than t«n diligent students toiling 
willingly, with the aid of their tutors, and leaving at length — 
neither with diploma of Spinsterhood in Arts, nor any like foolish 
anachreonism — but with the substantial scholarship; wanting which 
all University degrees are mere frauds and badges of shame. 

Whilst, therefore, we may smile at the pleasant fancy of our Lau- 
reate : — 

" Pretty were the sight, 
If our old halls could change tneir sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowag^ers for deans, 
And sweet girl-gntduates in their golden hair." 

W^e discern, beneath the seeming jest, tlie real beauty of sweet 
girl-graduates, in whom all that most gracefully adapts itself to the 
retiring virtues and true modesty of womanhood shall prove per- 
fectly compatible with the highest mental culture ; and a scholar- 
ship such as was no less becoming to the gentle Lady Jane Grey, 
on whom was forced unwillingly the fatal crown, than to the mascu- 
line Elizabeth, whose brow it wreathed with a fltness which first 
taught England how regally woman can reign. 

Do not be deceived, however, under the idea that a series of 
popular lectures is aimed at. These also have their legitimate uses 
and value, like fine music or beautiful statuary ; and when, in ad- 
dition to the refined gratification which they yield, we can reckon 
up a substantial return of some hundred doUars to one or other of 
our city charities, tlieir practical value is beyond all dispute. But 
the present aim is not pleasure ; neither is it pecuniary reward ; 
but profit of a strictly educational kind. Apart from those bran- 
ches of higher education which pertain to purely professional train- 
ing, we see no reason why liberal provision should be made for 
stimulating our sons to the acquisition of ancient and modem lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural sciences, &c. , while our daugh- 
ters are assumed to have completed all needfid culture in the rudi- 
mentary acquirements of the school-girl. 

Among old questions which come up for fresh solution under al- 
tered circumstances, that one is being presented anew with peculiar 
force : What is civilization 7 If it consist in fine architecture, rich 
dresses, luxuriant viands, and aU the material appliances which 
wealth can furnish, we have no lack of the evidence of a high civili- 
zation in our midst. But if mental, and not material reeouroes are 
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to fiinxiflh the standard of our civilization, it becomes us to bear in 
memory : — 

" What has tamed 

Great nations, how ennobling thought depart, 
When men change swords for ledgers and dej>art 
The studenVs bower for i?old.** 

Yet inevitably, in young countries like this, the whole oneirics of 
the community are liable to be absorbed in the working-day busi- 
ness of life. We can scarcely spare, as yet, that leisure class, de- 
voted to study for its own sake. Higher education is apt to assiune, 
accordingly, too professional an aspect. We have as promising a 
set of yoimg men among our undergraduates as any University 
could desire. Yet I may venture to confess tliat I have often re- 
flected with sorrow on the contrast \nth which I was familiar in 
earlier days, when the young graduates of Edinbm'gh were to be 
seen eagerly claiming a share in critical discussion and scientific re- 
search ; whilst here our Canadian institute languishes in the hands 
of the same old exotics ; and we look in vain for the new genera- 
tion of scientific labourers, of which the University prize lists seem 
BO full of promise. 

It will be mourned over ; yet I fear it is inevitable that our best 
honour men shall desert science and letters, and press on, eager for 
the prizes in the real battle of life. 

But if it is premature to look for those evidences of a high civili- 
zation which belong to older nations, w^herc the thinker finds his 
true sxihere, and achieves his higher triumphs ; there is one respect 
at least in which our civilization is indisputable, and that is in the 
position accorded to woman. In her dower-rights, tenure of x^ro- 
perty, inheritance and admission to all privileges and duties to 
whidi she may fitly aspire, much has been done by the yeoman of 
Canada, without pretence of cliivalry, wliich neither a Bayard nor 
a Sydney could surpass. There is no country in the world where 
woman enjoys more leisure and independent freedom of action tlian 
in this Province, emancipated as she is alike from the sordid cai*es 
and the oppressive exactions of social conventionalities. If men 
toil witli even undue ardour in the pursuit of wealth, they ai'e well 
content that sisters, wives and daughters enjoy its rewards. It is 
a new social oi^anization in wliich, unconsciously, is being confer- 
red on women all which once pertained to the old world's privileged 
orders. But let us not sacrifice thereby that womanhood wliich 
forms the fit counterpart to England's vigorous manhood. Let ns 
not strive, as it sometimes seems to me is the result in neighbour- 
ing States, to clothe woman in all that is costly, surround her with 
all that is attractive and luxuriant, and then leaving her to her own 
resources, exclaim, ' * These be the lillies, glorious as Solomon's ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin !" 

May we not rather look to you for the true leisure class, for 
whom the great world of thought lies invitingly open, as your legiti- 
mate sphere ? I see in this bright hopes for the future. 

A class of highly educated women in our midst would do moi'e to 
elevate the tone of feeling, and to awaken nobler aspirations in the 
intellectual manhood of this youilg country than any tiling else I can 
conceive of. I see no other means in any degree equallv calculated 
to wean some of our young men of high promise from the enslave- 
ment of professional pursuits : the mere trading drudgery — whether 
it be of commerce or medicine, of the counting-house or the bar — 
which seems now their liighest goal. 

I have no thought, and equally little fear, of thrusting woman, 
by such means, out of her true sphere ; of ootruding her into arenas 
which, by their very requirements, are the prerogative of tlie 
rougher sex ; or of transforming her into the odious modem idea 
of ** a strong-minded woman." That is no product of higher edu- 
cation, widening the intellectual horizon, refining and invigorating 
the mind, and, like the polish of the lapidary, bringing to Ught all 
the hidden beauty native to the gem. 

' '* Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to livc^ and leam, and be 
AH that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not tmdevelopt man. 
But diverse. » • ♦ 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow : 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor loose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till, at the last, she set herself to man. 
Like pMfect music unto noble words." 

It is not, therefore, unmeet, nor in any degree Utopian, that we 
should conceive of a true woman's college rising in our midst, pro- 
vided not less liberally than those already supplie(^ for the other j 
sex, with professors, apparatus, libraries, and all else needful to 
enable yon to turn to wise account that enviable leisure which you 
X>o8seB8 to an extent wholly beyond the reach of us, who, whether 



mechanics, traders, doctors, lawyers or professors, coBstitnte alike 
the working classes of this voung country. 

And if so, then I can look forward with no ungenerous eiiTy to 
the pleasures in store for you ; the delight of study for its own 
sake ; the true enjoyment of grappling with some of those higher 
problems of science which demand patient labour and long reteaidi, 
but bring at length so abundant a reward. I have no fear thst such 
resources will make you less learned in gracious household irtys. 
Assuredly such elevated themes are in no degree incompatible vith 
duties daily expected at your hands ; nor with the tenderer obligi- 
tions of care and loving sympathy which are so peculiarly yooroirn. 
Still less will sucli elevated themes conflict in any degree with the 
highest of all duties ; or with those earnest and devout thoTighti 
which the study of God's visible universe, or the investigation of 
the more mysterious realni of mind , is calculated to awaken When, 
at length, amid the boundless works of creation, a being was made 
in the Divine image, gifted with reason, a living soul, he needed a 
companion of like endowments, that he might exchange with her 
tlie first utterances which gave audible form to thought. Thence- 
forth the study of the Creator's works blended with the worahip of 
himself ; nor — ^wlien reflecting on the inconceivable vastneee of that 
universe, of which our sun and all its planets are but star-dust, and 
of the power with which the human intellect grapples with its im- 
mensities, weighing the sun, analysing the fixed stars, determining 
the very chemical elements of the nebulas, and reducing to lav and 
order the whole phenomena of the heavens — can I doubt that this 
is but a page in the ample volume of Ood's works, on whidi the 
purified intellect shall, in a future life, dwell with ever growing de- 
light, and ever ampler recognition of what God's infinitude is. 

Such enjoyment of immortal intelligences cannot be incompatible 
witli tlie devoutest reverence and worship, but will rather fitly 
form a part of it. Nor need we fear that here intellectual coltiiie 
will prove irroconcileable with the practical ideas and duties of 
every-day life. God did not make man in his own divine image 
only to place him in a world requiring fools for its goveittment. Eng- 
land, the most practical of nations, has also proved herself the most 
intellectual. Her Bacon and Newton were no cloister-bred dreamers ; 
nor does it surprise us — but, on the contrary, we accept it as the 
most natural of things — to find a Derby or a Gladstone, amid the 
cares of a vast empire, sporting with the toils of highest schokrahip ; 
a Herschell stex)x>ing down from the lofty abstractions of pure sci- 
ence, to contend with them in the same literary arena ; or a Grove 
or Mill, practically asserting the compatibily of the abstnisest sci- 
entific and metaphysical speci^ations, with their duties to clients 
in the courts, and constituencies in the legislative coimcil of the na- 
tion. 

And if it be thus true that an earnest devotion to letters, or the 
pursuit of some of the abstnisest branches of science, in no degree 
conflicts with the cares of statesmanship and responsible profe^ion- 
al duties, it is an insult to our common sense to tolerate the idea 
tliat the highest mental culture need interfere in any degree with 
those domestic duties which so gracefully adorn true womanhood. 

Ladies shrink from the ascription of learning as though ignoianoe 
sat as gracefully on them as modesty, or virtue itself. It rests vith 
you to banish tliis lingering remnant of medieval barbarism. Frown 
it down as an insult to your sex, while there rings in y%iur ear the 
plaintive close of Browning's noble dramatic lyric, *' The Bing and 
the Book," in which the widowed poet recalls his ** Lyric Love," 
and the rare gold-ring of verse of his poet bride, Elizabeth Banet 
Browning, a lady of high scholarships, familiar with the claasics of 
ancient and modem tongues, the greatest of all England's poetes- 
ses, but with her memory treasured still more lovingly as wife and 
mother. 

And so it is when we turn from real to mimic life, and look on 

Shakespeare's Portia ; no longer the barrister in doctor's robes, bnt 

the true wife, by whom, only to rescue her husb^d's friend, had 

they been worn, as she says : — 

"How manv things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.'* 

The greatest poets have been among the most practical of men, 
and none more so than Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton. I& 
truth, while it is well to find in tlie common round of daily life, em- 
ployment for those who appear to have no capacity for higher 
things, no idea is more opposed to the world's experience than that 
they best perform those duties on which so much of the happinen 
of wise men and women depend. When Wordsworth dedicates one 
of liis noble sonnets to Milton, his climax shows his own estimate of 
such duties : — 

"Thy Boul was like a star, and dwelt anart ; 
Thou hadst a voice, whose sound was like the 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, fres — 
So didiit thou travel on Hfe^t common way 
In cheerful godliness : and yet thy heart 
The lowliutduties on herself did lay." 
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In the prologue to " The Princess," Lilia answers to the pictured 
nobleness of woman in the Olden Time, when asked : ^* Liyes there 
such a woman now f ' — 

" There are thousands now, 
Such women, but convention beats them down : 
It is but bringing up, no more than that ; 
Yea men have done it * * * 
* * * I would shame you all. 
That love to keep us children. 

But Lilia is unjust. It is yourselves, not us, who do so : enlisting 
your own prejudices on the side of inferior education. Tliere is in 
the very nobleness of true womanliood so strong a sense of duty, 
that she learns to look with jealousy on any movement that seems 
to tempt her away from those ministering services, which will con- 
tinue as hei most honourable vocation while the world endures. 

Yet I feel assured that, in spite of every impediment, such a 
scheme lies among the inevitable purposes of the future. It may 
be rejected now ; it may be delayed and frowned on still by the 

f prejudices inherited from a dead past ; but it cannot bo prevented, 
t is one of the grand promises which make thoughtful men almost 
envious of those who ai'e now entering on the life, for some of us 
so nearly an accomplished thing, — 

" Its triumphs will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on, in smnmers that we shall not see.*' 

The thoughts of men are widening ; and we stand in special need 
of this as an element which will accelerate the worid's progress on- 
ward and upward to noblest ends. 



II. gapm «« tfanaflian Mhlttti. 

1. CANADIAN STATISTICS. 

Some miscellaneous statistics have lately been issued from the 
Audit Office. The statistics refer to the financial year 1B67-8, and, 
of course, include the maritime Provinces. There are thirteen dif- 
ferent tables ; and they give a view of such things as the area, 
population, debt, revenue, expenditure, imports and exports, the 
CApital of the various banks, the savings banks, building societies, 
fire insurance companies, railways — cost, length, rolling stock, 
traffic, and so forth — ^telegraphs, and hospitals. The area of our 
Doixiinion, apart from North-West, Is highly respectable, even on 
this continent of great States. Ontario has 121,260 square miles ; 
Quebec, 210,020; Nova Scotia, 18,660; and Now Brunswick, 27,- 
105. Altogether there are 377,045 square miles. The estimated 
population in 1868, allowing that the increase has been in the same 
ratio since 1861, as it was in the nine previous years, is as fol- 
lows : — 

Ratio of 
yearly increase. 

Ontario 1,880,245 4.24 percent. 

Quebec 1,321,106 2.50 '* 

No\-a Scotia 376,511 1.81 " 

New Brunswick 302,960 2.66 " 

3,879,822 

Population in January, 

1861 3,090,561 

Increase 789,251 

The average population to the square mile is 10.29 ; revenue per 
head, $3.53; debt per head, $21.80; imports per head, $18.55; 
exports, $14.84 ; duty per head, $2.27. The net debt of the 
D^ninion is put down at $84,576,038 85. — Olobe. 



2. CANADIAN LITERARY NOTES. 

We have had on our table, for some months, a large 8vo. volume 
by Dr. Canni£f, of Toronto, entitled : *' A History of the Settlement 
of Upper Canada, with special reference to the Bay of Quints.'' The 
student of Canadian history will find this work very interesting and 
valuable ; aa it contains much new information respecting the pre- 
sent i'rovince of Ontario and its early settlers. It must have cost 
its author immense labour and research. 

A work which throws considerable light on the early history of 
another Province of the Dominion is, ** Selections from the Public 
Documents of the Province of Nova Scotia, " lately published by the 
Government at Halifax, under the editorship of a gentleman well 
and favorably know in our literary anuals, Mr. F. B. A kins, D.C.L., 
Commiiaioner of Public Records. The volume comprises : 

'' Papers rehkting to the Acadian French, 1714-1755 ; " " Papers 



relating to the forcible removal of the Acadian French from Nova 
Scotia, 1755-1768;'' *' Papers relating to the French Encroach- 
ments in Nova Scotia, 1749-1754. and the War in North America, 
1754-1781 ;" ** Papers relating to the first settlement of Halifax, 
1749-1756 ; " and " Papers relating to the first establishment of a 
Representative Assembly in Nova Scotia, 1755-1761. " The docu- 
ments are judiciously arranged, and a full index has been made by 
the Editor, which is of great assistance to the reader. 

The first volume of Mr. G. E. Fenety's " Political Notes and 
Observations" in New Bumswick has been out for some months, 
but has not attracted as much public notice as its merits deserve. 

Mr. Fencty is an old member of the press of the sister Province 
and chronicles in his work the transactions of the New Brunswick 
Parliament during the administrations of Sir William Colebrooke, 
Sir Edmoud Head, Mr. Manners-Sutton, and Mr. Gordon, with a 
great deal of which he, as a public writer, no doubt had much to 
say and do. The work is of especial interest to public men, and 
ought to bo liberally 8Ui)ported. We are glad to learn that the 
second vohmie will shortly aj)pear. 

Mr. T. P. Bedard's** Historie de Cinquante Ans" (1791-1841), 
which has just appeared from the ofiice uf Mr. Bronsseau, Quebec, 
is an 8 yo. volume of over four hundred pages. It is a narrative of 
a very important era in the political histoiy of Lower Canada, 
written from a Fi-ench Oandian point of view, and no doubt, hon- 
estly. We have been able to give the book but a very imperfect 
examination. 

A brocJiurCj with the title of ** Two Chapters in the life of F. M., 
H.R.H. Edward Duke of Kent, " has lately been brought out from 
the pen of Dr. Anderson, of Quebec, who is engaged, we under- 
stand, on a full life of the Duke. As the whole of the correspondence 
between His Royal Highness and the De-Salberry family has been 
placed in the hands of Dr. Anderson for the puri>o8o of his forth- 
coming work, our readers may anticipate a very interesting volume. 

We near of several new books being on the "stocks," among them, 
Dr. Miles' ** History of Canada.'' . The " Year Book" is nearly 
ready , and Mr. Morgan's vohune of the " Canadian Annual 
Register," for 1867-'8, will be out ere the New Year. 



3. CANADIAN PROVINCES CONFEDERATION MEDAL. 

The size of the Confederation Medal, engraved for the Canadian 
Government by Wyon, of London, is three inches in diameter. 
The obverse bears a beautiful portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
who honoured Mr. I. S. Wyon with sittings for the puriwse. The 
likeness of the Queen is excellent, and the style of the composition 
and treatment is much better than that of the heads of Her Majesty 
in our present coinage. She wears a crown or coronet, which is 
both simple and rich in effect, from whicli, in accordance with her 
custom of late years on State occasions, falla a veil, which covers the 
back of the head. The portion of dress which is visible is orna- 
mented with a rich border of rose, thistle and shamrock, and from a 
necklace is suspended a locket, frequently worn by Her Majesty, 
containing a portrait of the late Prince Consort, and specially se- 
lected by Her Majesty for representation upon this medal. The 
reverse side exhibits an allegorical group of figures, representing 
Britanniapresenting the Charter of Confederation to the four Pro- 
vinces. Each of these figures is distinguiahed by appropriate em- 
blems. Ontario (formerly Upper Canada) carries a sheaf of com 
and a sickle ; Quebec (formerly Lower Canada) holds a paddle, and 
bears a fleur-de-lis (indicating her French origin) on the shoulder ; 
Nova Scotia holds a mining spade, and New Brunswick a timber- 
axe. The medal, struck in gold, has been presented by the Cana- 
dian Government to Her Majesty, and a u^e number have been 
struck for distribution by that Government. 



4 THE GREAT SEAL OP CANADA. 

The Great Seal, which has been adopted for the Dominion of Can- 
ada, is five inches in diameter, and represents Her Majesty the 
Queen, seated imder a rich Gothic canopy, crowned, wearing the 
robe and collar of the Garter, and holding a sceptre in the right 
hand and the orb in the left. Underneath is a shield bearing the 
arms of the United Kingdom, and in minor compartments on each 
side are suspended on oak trees four shields, bearing the coats of 
arms recently grants to the four Provinces respectively by Her 
Majesty. The sliield of Ontario bears a sprig of maple, and, on a 
chief, the Cross of St. George. That of Quebec bears two fleurs-de- 
lis (indicative of French origin) and a sprig of maple, and on a fess, 
a lion of England. The shield of Nova Scotia bears three thistles 
(indicative of Scotland) and, on a wavy fess, a salmon, symbolical 
of the salmon rivers which abound in that Province. The shield 
of New Brunswick bears an antique ship, and on a chief, a lion of 
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England. The inscription round the upper part of the Seal ia 
'^ Victoria Dei Gratia Britanniar : Begina, F. D. ;" and underneath, 
'' In Canada Sigillmn. " On the diaper background is the date of 
the Confederation, 1867. In working out the architectural details 
Messrs. Wyon have availed themselves of the able assistance of Mr. 
J. H. Watson, of Nottingham-place, an architect who, a few years 
since, carried off all the honours open to students in the Koyal 
Academy and in the Royal Institute of Britith Architects. The 
Great Seal is attached to all important documents executed by the 
Canadian Government in the name of the Queen, and, like the 
Great Seal of England, conveys the Royal authority to all docu- 
ments to which it is attached. The four Provinces of the Domi- 
nion have also separate Seals, smaller in size and diff.^rent in de- 
sign, for use by the Local Grovemments of the respective Provinces. 
These also have been executed by Messrs. Wyon. 

5. ARMORIAL BEARINGS FOR THE DOMINION. 

Her Majesty the Queen has directed that the following shall be 
the armorial bearings for this Province of the Dominion : — 

Fob the Province of Ontario. — Vert a sprig of three Leaves 
of Maple slipped, or on a chief Argent the Cross of St. George. 

For the Province of Quebec. — Or on a Fess Gules between two 
Fleur de Lis in Chief Azure, and a sprig of three Leaves of Maple 
slipped vert in base, a Lion passant guardant. 

For the Province of Nova Scotia.— Or on a Fess Wavy Azure 
between three Thistles proper, a Salmon Naiant Argent. 

For the Province or New Brunswick. — Or on Waves a L>an- 
phad, or Ancient Galley, with Oars in action, proper on a cliief 
Gules a Lion passant guardant or, as the same are severally depict- 
ed in the margin hereof, to be borne by the said respective Pro- 
vinces on Seals, Shields, Banners, Flags or otherwise according to 
the Laws of Arms. 

6. UNION JACK FOR THE COLONIES. 

The Lords of the Admiralty liaving brought under the notjce of 
Her Majesty the Queen the great inconvenience which has been 
frequently occasioned by the ** Union Jack," which is the distin- 
guishing flag of the admiral of the fleet, being carried in boats 
and other vessels by governors of colonies, nulitary authorities, 
diplomatic oflicers, and consular agents when embarked, Her 
Majesty has been pleased to order that the militaiy branch shall use 
a Union Jack with the Royal initials surrounded by a garland on a 
blue shield and surmounted by a crown in the centre ; that the 
Union Jack to be used by diplomatic servants, ministers plenipo- 
tentiary, charges d'affaires, Ac, shall bear the Royal Arms in the 
centre on a white shield ; whilst consuls and consular agents, &c., 
shall be limited to the blue ensign, with the Royal Arms in the fly 
of the flag. The governors of Her Majesty's dominions in foreign 
parts, and govenibrs of all ranks and denominations administering 
the governments of British colonies and dependencies, are to be 
authorized to fly the Union Jack with the arms or badge of the 
colony emblazoned in the centre. 



III. ii«0rai»WfaI Mtt^ti^ 

_ _ 'iT^GBORGE^PEABODY, ESQ. 

At 11 J o'clock last Thursday night, at his residence in London, 
died George Poabody, the eminent and beloved benefactor ci two 
hemispheres. He was bom in 1795 at Danvers, Mass. , whoso insti- 
tute and library he has so munificently endowed, and from whose 
people in his declining years he has received more than one tribute 
of honor and gratitude. He was a grocer's clerk at Danvers from 
11 till 15, when, after spending a year with his grandfather at Thet- 
ford in Vermont, he went to Newburyport as clerk for his eldest 
brother, a dry goods merchant. Next we learn of him in George- 
town D. C. , whither he went with his uncle after the burning of lus 
brotiier's store, and there, conducting the business of his house, 
although a minor, his mercantile genius developed itself. But, fear- 
inff that if he continued business in his own name he would be held 
reaponsible for debts of relatives which lie had never contracted, he 
withdrew in 1814, to become the partner of Mr. Elisha Rigga, in 
the wholesale dry goods trade, that gentleman supplying the cap- 
ital the management of which he confided to the young merchant. 

At Baltimore, next year, the new house flourished in a largo and 
crowing business, insomuch that in 1822 it could afford to establish 
branches in New York and Philadelphia . From such beginnings, 
Mr Peabody derived the opportunity to make personal acquaint- 
ance with Europe in the purchase of goods, and several times on 
hia transatlantic journeys was intrusted with affairs of moment by 
the State of Maryland, By the retirement of Mr.Riggs, m 1829, he 
became the head of his house, and in 1837, settled pn London, fo\^ 
years afterwards withdrawing from the firm of Peabody, Riggs & 



Co. , and establisliing himself as a banker. It was than tbat t}i«»igli 
his efforts, faith in American credit, greatly damaged in the ciiais 
of 1837, was resuscitated and maintained, and that the State of 
Maryland was so well favored in transactions for which ho refused 
any compensation whatever. His house in London became the 
headquarters of Americansim in news and iuteUigeooe and acquaint- 
ance, and in further proof of his undiminshed love of home and 
fatherland he sent over the water in 1652, a toast for the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of his native town of Danvers ; '' Education a 
debt from present to future generations ;" and to pay hia share of 
the debt inclosed a cheek for $20,000 to be disbursed in the fonnda- 
ation of an institute, lyceum, and library, subsequently endowed to 
the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars, including a gift for 
a branch library in North Danvers. HLs philanthrepy has been 
exercised in numerous instances. To the first Grinnell expedition 
to the North Pole he gave $10,000 ; and in 1857, the magnificent 
sum of $300,000 was given as the first instalment of $500,000 for the 
establishment of an institute to promote literature science, and the 
arts. His later bounties of $500,000 to the cause of Southern edu- 
cation, increased^ after the mamier of the Baltimore and Danvers 
endowments, are recent and fresh in gratitude. 

But the scheme of philanthropy which, from its novelty and ex- 
tent, will peculiarly distinguish Mr. Peabody's princely benevolence, 
is his gift to the London poor. A sum of £350,000 or $1,250,000, 
was invested by him in the experiment of alleviating the manifold dis- 
tresses of a class of people reared amid all the discomforts, temptat- 
ion, and squalors of that world of a city, the British metropolis. 

Mr. Peabody's object, though stated by him as the amelioxktion 
of the condition and augmentation of the comforts of the poor 0^ 
erally, was practically the helping of the industrious poor. The 
most reasonable way of benefiting these would be, he though, to 
provide at very moderate rent decent homes for them, and so secnze 
for the worthy unfortunate in London's deluge of humanity, an ark 
of safely, decent enough to entertain home affections. In that 
great city, as here, but under less hopeful circumstances, the ehild- 
ren of the poor grow up amid siuroundings of painful squalor, and 
in habitations where all the virtues are in danger of being excluded 
with fresh air and cleanliness. Mr. Peabody tliought it no blening 
to ovcrweigh those whom he benefited with a sense of their -depen- 
dence, and argued to himself that the good done would be all the 
greater by making the poor free agents in it. He would not main- 
tain jjaupers, for that was the work of society by other means ; he 
wished' to help the poor to help themselves. Consequently, he 
thought it wise to charge a rent below the average, but to give far 
better accommodations than ever private landlords could offer. He 
might also have reckoned iipjn creating a desire to build a better 
kind of dwellings than have usually Ijeen erected for tenants. 

Four great buildings, known by the name of Peabody, have been 
erected in four of the poorest quai-ters of London. They seemed 
not to have quite fulfilled tlieir builder's design. In the Shadwell 
quarter it was said that two rooms in a private house could be bad 
for as little as those in tlie Peabody building. The former wore 
dirty ; the latter clean ; but the tenants of Mr. Peabody were re- 
quired to keep their premises clean, and did not like to do so. 

They had to scrub rooms and passages and places in common, 
and grew to think that this benevolence of compulsory cleanliness 
was a tax upon them, and an unaccustomed kind of rent-payment. 

Those best satisfied were, of course, most industrious,, and it was 
said, too, that many came in slatterns who remained clean. In 
shoit, Mr. Peabody's houses though in some respects houses of re- 
form, have had the difficulties to contend against wliich all enter- 
prises encounter having for their object not a seeming benevolence, 
but an actual benefit of tlie poor. His schenio had undoubted ad- 
vantages. No landlord came to hustle off a tenant in arrears, tliough 
a lazy occupant had to quit in duo time. Perpliaps a well- 
meaning man long out of work had to leave, and a problem was thus 
turned back upon the hands of the benefactor. In fact, Mr. Pea- 
body's great experiment served to show that philanthropy is not a 
sentiment to be made fiiiitful by squanderers, but a science for wise 
men. It is said that better buildings than those now erected Are 
wanted at cheaper rates, and though the fund was savingly direct- 
ed, that the buildings have not fulfilled their projector's design. 

But by this time it is probable that the agents of the^reat well- 
doer have improved upon their beginnings. A part of the fond, it 
should bo said, is devoted to the relief of tenants in deserving inst- 
ances. Mr. Peabody made his last visit to the land of his birth on 
June &th, and on the 3rd of July last made Ids additional gift to the 
cause of education in the South. His many benefactions won for 
him an esteem rarely accorded in Europe to a private personage, 
yet Mr. Peabody is believed to have contracted few very intimate 
and earnest friendships among the English. Sir Emerson Tennant^ 
who died a year ago, is said to be one of several i^gliahmen who 
may be accounted his warm personal friends. Neverthelees, Mr. 
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Peabody iras widely admired and cordially esteomed. The noble 
statue of him made by the Americ<^ sculptor Story, erected at the 
expense of London, and unyeiled at a meeting of which the Prince 
of Wales iras Chairman, royallv and grandly testified to the work 
which Mr. Peabody had wrought in the heart of those around him, 
and to the sentiment which he had created in behalf of his country- 
men across the water. Not only has London dedicated him a statue, 
but Rome, by order of its admiring Pope, whose charities he had 
aided, proposes aleo to erect one to his honour, Mr. Peabody's face 
and bearing constituted a gracious index of the character, worth, 
and work of the man. It had the intelligence of charity as well as 
of thrift, and his face was in strict truth an open countenance. The 
good he did lires after him, and nothing of the benevolent spirit 
which has left its earthly stage has periled. To repeat the senti- 
ment of the good Englisli Earl ; what he gained that he lost ; what 
he gave, that indeed* lie owns. — N, Y. Tribuivc. 

2. MR. PEABODY'S FUNERAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Following the lino of route past St. Peter's Church and along 
Victoria street, the procession arriTed at the Abbey about half -past 
one. Tlie pavempnts on either side of the streets and also the 
windows of many of the houses were crowded with spectators, and 
it was observable that the crowd was largely composed of the class 
which has so largely benefited by Mr. Peabody *^ munificence, and 
not a few were dressed in mourning. The crowd was most orderly 
and decorous, and showed all possible feeling of respect for the 
good man who was being caiTJed to the Abbey. On reaching the 
Abbey, the coffin containing Mr. Peabody's remains was received 
by the clergy at the western onti-ance. The coffin, which was 
covered in handsome black vtlvtt and surmounted by a wreath of 
immortelle^y was earned by ten uicii and deposited on a stage in 
front of the steps leading up to tlie altar. The mourners took their 
places on seats reserved fur tlieiii on eitlicr side of the sacrium, and 
inside of the rails of tlie Communion table were seated the Lord 
Mayor, Sherififs anj Under Sheriffs, in their official robes, together 
with l^Ir. Gladstone and Lord Clarendon, who were in private dress, 
as likewise was General Grey, who attended as the representative 
of Her Majesty. The *' Sentences,'' ^'I am the liesuiTection" hav- 
ing been sung, and the 90th Pasha, *' Lord, Thou hast been. our 
refugfe," having been chanted by the choir. Arch-deacon Jeimings 
read the lesson froiii 1 Cointhians, chapter xv. The lesson ended, 
the funeral procession was resumed, and while an anthem was sinig, 
the coffin was carried back, as before, into the nave and placed by 
the side of an opening three feet deep, into which it was lowered, 
the service at the grave being iiui>re3sively read by the Sub-deacon 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne. At tlie conclusion of the sei*vice, 
the * Dead March" in 8aulyrtif\ played on the organ by Mr. Turle, 
with his usual skill and power. 

The interior of the Abbey, to both the nave and the choir of 
which admission was given by tickets, presentod a very marked ap- 
pearance, from the fact that eveiyone vrtis dresscvl in mourning. It 
was observed that a very large proportion of the spectators present 
were unmistakably Americans ; and, indeed, we believe that in the 
distribution of tickets the eirecutors showed every possible anxiety 
that as many of Mr.* Peabody's fellow-countrymen as desired 
ahould be present on the melancholy occasion. 

WhUe the ** Dead March*' in Saul was being played, the mourn- 
ers one after another stepped forward to take a parting look at the 
coffin as it lay in its shallow receptacle, near the third arch from the 
western door of the nave. The coffin lid boj*e the following in- 
scription : — 

**'Geoiu>k Peabody, 

Bom at Danvers, 

Massachusets, 

February 18th, 1795 ; 

Died in London, 

England, 
Nov. 4th, 18G9." 

8. THE QUEEN AND ^IR. PEAliODY. 

The Queen had expressed a great msh to see Mr. Peabody again, 
and to have some conversation with that excellent man. Li fact. 
jost before he left England, on the last occasion of his staying in 
this country, He^ Majesty wrote a letter to him rccpiesting him to 
let her know of his return to England, whenever tlrit should be. 

Immediately upon his arrival here, Mr. Peabod}' communicated 
the fact to Her Majesty. The Queen was aware that he w<u) in 
delicate health, and conveyed to him her wish that on her return 
from Balmoral he would visit her at Windsor, where, without being 
obliged to dine with her, or to go through anvthing which might be 
ft fatigue to him, she could see him *' quietly.'' When Her Majesty 
was made aware of the serious access of illness imder which Mr. 
Paabo^ -mm labouring, she proposed to come and see him at Sir 



CurUs Lampson's house in Eaton Square, where he was staying. 
The rapid termination of the disease, however, rendered this im- 
possible, to Her Majesty's deep regret. The Queen hss directed 
that one of her finest ships of war should convey Mr. Peabody 's* 
honoured remains back to his native coimtry. This is a graceful 
tribute of respect by a great and noble Queen. 

4. A. N. RENNIE, ESQ. 

Mr. Rennie was a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, a graduate of a 
Scottish university, and aged 39 years. He came to Canada some 
eighteen years ago, and settled in Montreal, connecting himself with 
the journals of that city, on which he held various positions. He 
was at one time editor of the Montreal Pilot, and subsequently had 
chaive of the Saturday Beview, now defunct. He was a member of 
the City Council for three years, and acting Mayor for some months ; 
was a member of the Board of Public Instruction, and a Colonel in 
the militia. He married, some sixteen years ago, a daughter of Dr. 
Smallwood, of Montreal, by whom he had issue five children, of 
whom one is now in that city, and the remainder here. Some two 
years ago he came to Toronto, and obtained an appointment on 
The LMder, confining himself mainly to reporting the debates in 
the Legislature, when in Session, and the outside work of this 
jonmal. He was a good scholar, and a most useful man iA several 
of the departments of journalism. 



IV. ^imllmtmn. 

1. REMINISCENCES OF BUNHILL CEMETERY. 

A ceremony which has an interest for the English speaking pop- 
ulation of this continent, occurred in London on the 14th October. 
On that day, the Bunhill Cemetery after having ceased for 67 years 
to be used as a burial ground, was reopened utider the auspices of 
the London Corporation. That locality is celebrated as the last 
resting place of generations of Nonconformists, and according to 
Southey, it was called ** the Campo Saiito of the dissenters." This 
the Times says it was to a great extent, but not exclusively so, for 
probably every denomination of Christians has there found a rest- 
ing-place for its dead. There lie the remains of among others, 
John Bunyan, ''the immortal dreamer", and Daniel Defoe ; lieu- 
tenant-General Fleetwood, Cromwell's son-in-law ; Lady Erskino 
and Dame Maria Pugh, pious and devoted women of tneir time ; 
Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the mother of the Wesleys ; George Fox, 
the Quaker ; Dr Isaac Watts ; Dunton the bookseller ; Ritson, tlie 
antiquary ; Stothard and BLake, the painters ; Thomas Hardy and 
John Home Tooke, the reformers ; David Nasmith, the founder of 
City Missions ; the Rev. Joseph Hughes, founder of the Bible So- 
ciety ; Dr. Thomas Goodwin; the Rev. Daniel Neal, historian of the 
Puritans; Dr. Abraliam Rees, editor of the JEncyclopcedia ; and 
many more persons of note. Of late a rumour obtained ground that 
there was some likelihood of the ground being turned, in part at least, 
to some common uses ; but a spirited protest having been made by 
many leading Nonconformists, at the head of whom were M^. «f. 
R. Mills and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., against such a desecration, 
the intention was abandoned, if ever it existed, and at the instance 
of the Corporation, an Act of Parhament was recently passed secur- 
ing f 6r ever the groimd from its original and sacred uses. Since 
then the civic authorities have expended a considerable sum in lay- 
ing it out in an ornamental manner, in planting it with trees and flow- 
ers, and in restoring many of the monuments which have an historic 
interest. Not tlie least interesting pai*t of the ceremony was the 
speech of Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., Chairman of the Bunhill Fields 
Preservation Committee. It is full of historical allusions, religoos 
and political. He is thus reported : My Lord Mayor, you are 
invited here to day formally to re-open this ancient burial-place of 
Bunhill-fields. Five centuries have i>assed since this manor was 
granted by the Prebend of Halliwell and Finsbury to the citizens of 
London in return for services rendered to the Church, and it was 
by virtue of this grant your predecessors in olden times bore the 
title of lords of Finsbury as well as Lord Mayor of London. 

In the midst of the fen, beyond the city wall, a tumulus or mound 
marked traditionally tlie site of Saxon burial. Be this as it may, 
this spot has been so used from time immemorial, and in 1549 more 
than 1,000 cartloads of human remains were removed from the 
charnel-house of St. Paul's Cathedral and deposited here. From that 
period there were burials around the Bone-hUl, which soon acquired 
the name of BunhiU-in-the-fields, when tlie archers and bowmen of 
the City converted the profitless waste around, into a place for pas- 
time and military training. In the days of the first Stuart, and 
during the period of the Commonwealth, burial in this sround was 
much sought after by f amiles who could claim no right oi interment 
in the City churches ; and this fact led the Corporation of^London 
in 1665, to enclose tlds hitherto unprotected spot for t^e use mamly 
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of the Nonconformists. From 1665 to 1832, when the ground was 
closed, 123,000 bodies are registered as buried here, and though only 
5^000 tombs are now discoverable, it is found that vaults are laying 
buried at depths varying from G to 12 feet beneath the surface. 
Some of these, on account of their historic interest have been raised, 
but many more must continue to lie for ever out of sight. This is 
not the place to explain the circumstances under which this ground, 
as part of the great Finsbury Estate, passed from tlie Corporation 
into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is enough 
to state that, by tlie aid of tlie Corporation, an Act of Parliament has 
secured for ever this parcel of groiuid from any- possible pei-vei-sion 
from its original and sacred uses. It is trae that this place boasts 
no gilded shrines or splendid mausoleum, and yet through England, 
in America, and the colonies, an interest is felt in this humble spot 
of eartli scarcely second to that^ with which the Abbey of West- 
minster itself is regarded. It was a Saxon tongue that gave first to 
a place of burial the title of God's acre ; and recollecting that 
through two centuries past venerations of just men lie here. Bunhill- 
fields is no more the common soil of Finsbury. but it is emphatically 
" holy ground." Not the '*rude forefathers are buried here, but 
the founders of families, honoured in our city and in the State ; not 
solely the citizen, but the pious and leiu^ned pastora and teachers of 
every religious community ; not divines alone, but men distin- 
guished in literature, science, and art. Men lie here whose very 
names are household words in every clime, for I may claim that 
John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, and Isaac Watts are the property, not 
of any nation, but of all mankind. My Lord Mayor, — In the 
presence of representativea of families whose dead were bui'ied here, 
and of the delegates of churches and societies whose pastors and 
founders rest in the ground, I desire to say that in all the repara- 
tions and alterations carried on within this enclosure, not a frag- 
ment of stone has been taken away, nor has any portion of the soil 
been removed. 

Tombs have been raised from beneath the ground, stones have 
been set sti*aight, illegible inscriptions have been deciphered and 
re-cut, hundreds of decayed tombs have been restored, paths have 
been laid and avenues planted ; and in all the sacred rights of se- 
pulture have been scrupulously respected. An accurate copy of all 
the principal inscriptions exists ; a complete register of all inter- 
ments is preserved ; an exact plan of the entire ground has been 
taken , and it is now hoped that the Cor])oration of London, Imviug 
voluntarily done so much, the families owning graves here may come 
forward to do the rest. Within a few weeks the committee will 
liave discharged a trust readily undertaken in the public interest. 

Tliey have considered themselves as fulfilling a sacred duty while 
renewing to posterity the decaying emblems of the zeal and the 
sufferings of their forefathers, and thereby, in the language of one 
buried here — '^Trimming, as it were, the beacon-light left to warn 
future generations to defend ^their religion, even unto their blood. " 

BENEFACTIONS BY MR. GIBB. 

The munificient bequests to various educational and charitable 
institutions by the late Mr. Gibb, of Quebec, make one almost 
reget that he abstained during liis lifetime from revealing hii< 
intentions. True it is that a man's good works remain behind him 
to bear testimony to his worth, and generations yet unborn, will 
gratefully acknowledge the fruits of Mr. Gibb's benevolence, but 
we feel that the instinct of delicacy can be overstrained when an 
estimable citizen dies, and we only then learn how deeply 
he has made us his debtors. The children of fortune are not a 
numerous class ; more than ninety per cent of the competitors in 
the struggle for life either succumb or receive such adverse thrusts 
that they resign themselves to a moderate position, and of the 
small percentage of those who realize large fortunes, only a fraction 
of them devote some share of their wealth to alleviating the sufferings 
or fostering the education of the poor or afflicted. There are 
natures so sensitive and retiring that they shun expressions of 
gratitude, and seek to do good in silence and secrecy. We have no 
doubt tills sentiment of reserve leads donors like the late Mr. 
Gibb to postpone all revelation of their intentions imtil conceal- 
ment becomes impossible. Yet we think that on many grounds, 
the illustrious example set by Mr. Pcabody^ might be followed 
with advantage. There frequently arise questions which ultimately 
find their way into the courts, that had the donor been living, 
never could occur, and it often turns -out that the wishes of the 
testator are not carried out in the spiiit he contemplated. The 
English tribunals are rife with precedents where wills have 
become the subject of litigation, where blood relations fancy 
that they can render invalid charitable bequests. We do not 
for -a moment suppose that any such contingency can arise in the' 
matter of Mr. Gibb's will, but it is evident that the course j^ursued 
by Mr. Peabody precludes the possibility of lawsuits aiter his 
death. That gentleman's rare generosity — rare at least up to 



the time he first poured forth his wealth in the service of the 
London j^oor — has since been copied by opulent individuals in 
America and England. Mr. Stewart, the celebrated New York 
merchant, one of the most opulent inhabitants of that city, has 
given to the poor of New York, a million of dollars in imitatioii 
of Mr. Peaboy's London scheme of relief, and every mouth 
records gifts to endow colleges, create public parks, foozKi 
hospitals, and encoruage scientific pursuits. — When we reflect 
on the enormous fortunes which many individuals of the chun 
of Stewart, Astor and Vanderbilt, are accumulating in the 
United States, and the obstacles which the laws raise to entail and 
primogeniture, we are led to believe that in the course of genera- 
tions the land will be covered with monuments of private muni- 
ficence, and the streams of wealth, which in former days, served to 
build up powerful families, will in future, under more hberal 
institutions, be absorbed by and agrandize isorporations until 
colleges and hospitals become embarrassed with their revenues.— 
Montreal Daily News, 

SNOW IN TOWN AND IN THE COUNTRY. 

All night the snow came down, all night, * 
Silent, and soft, and silvery white ; 
Gently robing in spotless folds 
Town, and V)wer, and treeless wolds ; 
()u homes of the living and graves of the dead, 
AMiere each sleeper lies in his narrow bed ; 
On the city's roofs, on the marts of trade. 
On rustic hamlet and forest glade. 

When the mom arose, all bright and fair, 

A wondrous vision gleamed through the air ; 

The world, transfigured, and glorified, 

Shone hkc the blessed and holy Bride ; • 

The fair, new earth, made free from sin, 

All pure without and pure within — 

Arrayed in robes of spotless white, 

For the Heavenly Bridegroom, in gloty dight. 

But, ah ! not yet hath that blessed mom 

Dawned on our weary world, forlorn, 

When clothed in her bridal garments white 

She shall stand redeemed in Heaven's pure light ; 

For, trampled upon by a thousand feet, 

Hunying to and fro in the street ; ^ 

In the crowded mart, 'mid the city's diii, 

In the haunts of shame, the abodes of sin. 

All marred and soiled is that whiteness pure. 
Beyond retrieving and past all cure ; 
The virgin snow is befouled and stained. 
Its purity all besmirched, profaned ; 
Save in some nuiet, sequestered spot. 
Where the rusn and strife of life is not ; 
Screened from polluting dust and soot. 
And defiling tread of vagrant foot. 

Tlie snow in the country lieth white. 
Dazzling and pure in the morning; hght ; 
Softly fiushiuK with sunset's gold. 
Spectral and gnastly 'neath moonlight'cold ; 
A scarce-stained path from house to bam 
Save this, untrodden is the broad farm ; 
A single track leads o'er the hill, 
All sounds of life are hushed and still. 

So, human nature, amid the strife 
Of the crowded city's turbulent life, 
Is marred and stained by the subtle spell 
Of keen temptations, fierce and fell. 
That trample beneath their soiling feet 
lis virgin purity, fair and sweet, 
Till, oft defiled by sin and shame, 
Its virtue is gone beyond reclaim. 

Yet some there are who keep unstained 

Their heart's pure treasure, their lives unshamed ; 

Although temptation and sin abound 

On every side and hem them round. 

Amid the country's sequestered life, 

Remote from the city's din and strife. 

Temptation doth less assail the truth. 

And virgin innocenxje of youth. 

Yet no condition is wholly blest ; 
Not upon earth find we i)erfect rest ; 
Neither in town or country ia life 
Wholly free from sin and strife ; 
Neither wholly pure, nor wholly vile, 
In crowded city or lonely isle ; 
Only in heaven, home of the soul, 
Is respite found from sorrow and dole. 

^*'New Dammhn M0rUhly*'/ar December, 
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slight auroral arch and a few streamers. 13th, rainbow at 4 P.M. Hail, 
16th and 29th. Wind storms, Ist, 2nd, 5th, Cth, 11th— 15th, 18th, 
19th, 20th, 25th, 27th. Fogs, lot, 8th, 9th. Snow, 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Rain, 2nd, 9th, Uth, 13th, 14th, 23rd, 24th. The first frost was on 
27th September— next 6th Oct. ; then 13th and Uth ; but on 27th had 
the unprecedented cold of 13^.1; applas, pears, &c., frozen on the trees 
and much damage done. Since 1841 there has not been, according to 
the St Catharines Jounial, so cold' a snap at such an early date; snow 
fell to depth of 7 inches. The observer thinks this must be the storm 
of frost and enow expected to visit us between 1st and 5th November. 
In 1839, according to Mr. Hartney, of Drayton, there was a fall of snow 
on 27th September, equal to the one just past. The observer noticed 
(as an evicfence that grass {)osse88eB warmth) that in places equally ex« 
posed to the sun, the grass was clear of snow sooner than the bare earth. 

Pembroke* — Hail and first snow on 18th. Wind storms, 4th and 5thi 
1 Ith (squall), 28rd, 25th (squaU with snow), 29th, 30th. Fogs, Ist, 7th, 
8th. Bain, 2nd, 4th, 10th— 15th, 17th, 22nd, 23rd. Snow, 18th, 26th, 
2^th, 29th. 

PjETERBORorGn. — On 6th, auroral light in a high arch — a faint stream- 
er. 13th, first decidedly formed ice. 18th, Hail, frost and snow. Fogs, 
1st, 2nd, 6th, 8th, 9th, 11th, I6th. Kain, 4th, 14th, 15th, 22nd, 23rd. 
Snow, (18th), 19th, 20th, 26th, 27th, 28th,^9th. Nothing remarkable, 
except the unusual cold in the latter half of the month, when the ground 
was so frozen as to prevent the savins of the root crops — almost all the 
turnips and quantities of potatoes stm out. SiLy much more overcast 
this month than in the same month in ordinary years ; though last Octo- 
ber unusually cloudy, this month is still more so. Amount of cloudiness 
October, 186$, (monthly mean) 5.63. Amount of cloudiness, October, 
1869, (monthly mean) 6.60. Number ol overcasts, 1868, 28; 1869, 37. 

SiMCOE.— On 11th, hail storm. 19th» first snow. 26th, 27th, 28th, 
six inches of snow fell. Wind storms, 13th, 14th, 19th, 21 st. Bain, 
4th, Uth, 14th, 15th, 16th, 23rd, 25th, Snow, mh, 26th, 28th. 

Stkittobd.— On 17th, hail. 18th, first snow. 26th, mill pond frozen* 
apples on trees destroyed by frost. 27th, sleighing in town. 30th> 
skating on pond. 14th, wind storm. Fogs, 1st, 3rd, 8th. Bain, 2nd« 
9th, Uth, Uth, 15th, 17th, 22nd, 23rd. Snow, 18th, 19tli, 23rd, 24th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th. Potatoes much injured by disease. 

WiiDSOR. — On 4th, meteor in E towards N ; meteor in W towards 
H. 5th, meteor in W towards S. Lunar halo, Uth, 12th, Idth, 14th, 
15th, leth, 17th, 18th (large), 20th. Wind storms, 14th, 27th, 29th. 
Bain, 2nd, 4th, 9th, 14th, 22nd, 28tli. Snow, 18th, 19th, 23rd. 25th, 
26th, 27th, 29th. 

VI. ieprtwftttal ^«ti«js. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER TIIE DEPAHTMENTAL REGUIATIONS. 

"The Public School Librariea arc becomiug tho crown and glorj cf the Institution 
of the Proyince.**— Lord Elqix. 

<* Had I tho power I would scatter LIbrarios over tho whole land, as the sower sows 
hia seed."— Horace Maxx. 

Under the regulations of the Department, oacli County Coun- 
cil can establish- /<?/(r classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of 
the first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Librart/ in each school-house 
for the use of the children and ratepayers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the rate- 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Libi'arj/ of books on teaching, school organi- 
zation, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Libi'ary in any Public Instiiuiion, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the Cotinty 
Jailf for the use of the prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
tue autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pwpils in their scliool, cither as prizes or in libraries. Having 
Q 1^ the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
thu^ should provide somo agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

TllUSTEES' BLANK FORMS. 

The usual supply of blank forms of Trustees' yearly and 
half-yearly returns, has been sent out to the Couirty Clerks for 
dietribution to the schools, through the Local Superintendents 



PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and Private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied, on the 
same terms, with sucli educational works as relate to the duties 
of their profession. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

Books, Maps, and other Requisites suitable for Sunday 
Schools, or for Library or other similar Associations, can, on 
receipt of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Deposi- 
tory at the net prices, that is about twenty- five or thirty per 
cent, less than the usual current ret<ail prices. 



TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts ijB now ready. Single copies, 35 cents, including postag^e. 
New School Sections will be supplied gratuitously. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard 
Tlie 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHEK8 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby, given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammai* 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, w^ho may wisli to avail themseh^es at any future 
time of the advantages* of the Superannuated Common School 
Teacher's Fimd, that it will be necessarj^ for tfiem to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their siibscriptions, at the rate of 85 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authoriz- 
ing the establishment of this fund provides, " That no ieachn 
shall be entitled to share in the said fund irho shall not contribute to 
such fund at least at the rate of on-e pound 7)er a7imi7n.'^ No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



PRE PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, mtist be pre-paid by 
the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessar}'. 
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Terms : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, $1 per anntun* 
Back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. Ail subscrip' 
tions to conunence with the January Number, and payment in advance 
must in all cases accompany the order. Single numoers, 10 cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. George JIodoins, U^. B- 
Education Office, Toronto. 
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